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ARTICLE f. 


O^J THE VIEWS OF BIOT AND WEBER 

RESPECTING TJJE RELATIONS OF THE 

Hi™ MB CHINESE SYSTEMS OF ASTERISKS; 

wmi A* WHIItg*, OSf Sc U U.Ifc'4 lUJ-tertTB Tilt si It I IL'UBCT. 

Br WILLIAM D. WHITNEY,, 

►BflrLSftfUl or iASRitaCT J'S YJI* WLLIOE, 

rj«*ml(jc| to 8 hr fkdvly October Ifith, 


In the sixth volume of this Journal wo* published a trnnsfa- 
iiQii n with sip elaborate commentary ami exposition, of the 
Sfirjfi-Siddfifinta, one of the most ancient and authoritative 
test-boot* of the Hindu science of astronomy. The work mon 
n£ler received a generally appreciative and gratifying notice, run* 
vmg through severa] numbers of the Jdtrrnal dra SafpnU 
(Paris, Aug.—Dee., 1800), at the bauds of the eminent physicist 
and philosopher, Mona, X H, Biot, who, after his on mo had 
been identified for considerably more than half a century with 
the history of French science, hag since (Feb. 3rd, 18fl8) died, 
at the great age of 31 years, active, laborious, and prolific to 
the very end, still claiming a place in the working ranks of the 
present generation, not loss than in their grateful regard and 
ad mi rat tori, as the lust, survivor of a baud of giants in intdleet 
whose achievements shod lustre over the first half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. In the scries of articles referred to, M. Biot 
takes up anew the discussion of the Chinese origin of she Hindu 
system of mtfahatms, or lunar asterisks—a question first opened 
by him as long ago as 1840. This discussion it b the principal 
object of the present paper to continue, with reference also to 
thy view's recently set forth upon the Rime subject by Prof A. 
Weehec, of Berlin: but, before entering upon it. [ ’must n±k 
permission to reply briefly to the unfavorable judgments passed 
by J£ Biot upon certain portions of the translation and com* 
menLary of the Biddhantu, in the course of his prevailingly gout* 
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mcndstory review. In craving this liberty I think myself jus- 
tified by the consideration of the great weight of authority 
attach mg Lo the publicly expressed opinion si of one so uni verb¬ 
ally known and honored: L am unwilling to allow our work 
to lie under his partiat couduiiination without some explanation 
and protest with regard to points in which t think be has mis- 
understood it, or judged it too harshly* and thus ha s donees 
unintentional injustice. Were lie yet living, such explanation 
might bo addreivied to himself privately , leaving it to him to 
do us more public justice if he saw fit; but, as that is now im¬ 
possible* we can only make our counted pica before the public, 
and turn the case over for their final judgment. 

The first matter which calls forth M. Bht 1 * disapprobation, 
ami upon which he Jets fall a heavy burden of censure, return- 
ing to it once and again in the course of hsa art ides, is the in¬ 
troductory note prefixed to our work; wherein the translator 
sets forth the manner m which he was led to undertake the 
translation and comment of the Hindu treatise, and the consid¬ 
erations which, in his view, rendered the execution of the task 
desirable, and even indispensable* He rehearser the works of 
those who hud earlier treated of the Hindu astronomy* and 
points out that, notwithstanding their acknowledged value, they 
contained hut a partial and fragmentary exhibition of the sub¬ 
ject, while nothing had up to that time appeared which showed 
the Hindu science in its eutonbl& 7 displaying it* garb as well as 
its substance* holding up Its superstitions, its farciful theories, 
its absurd hypotheses and assumptions, in the same light as its 
groundwork of observed fact and its mathematical form. In 
all this, the reviewer sees only an arrogant and reprehensible 
attempt to exalt the value of tbc work offered by depreciating 
its predecessor; it betrays, to his apprehension* a misnnder* 
standing of the real value which a translation of the treatise 
could now have—a value purely philological and historic*], and 
not at all bearing upon instruction and positive science-. Now 
noth ing could have been Farther from the minds of the transla¬ 
tor and those associated with him than this overestimate of their 
own labor? and underestimate of those of other?, w hich M. Biot 
reprehend* so severely, and if the preface appears to breathe 
Such a feeling* they must regret that it should be 50 unhappily 
expressed as seriously to misrepresent therm But they hope the 
generality of those who stall read the introductory note will 
find that 1L Biot has misjudged its spirit; and they are even 
confident that his error will find its antidote in the translation 
which he himself, with entire good faith, ofienn of the passages 
to which he takes exception. It was not the duty of the trans* 
lator to mi forth in detail, and with lengthened eulogy, the 
merits of those who had gone before him, but only to present 
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the cftDsidenttiaitf which justified him in taking up die subject 
fuiew, and in tSim particular way, notwithstanding all that they 
had done, lie would not think of disputing an item of the 
praise which M. Biot, in his defense of previous writers, fesda 
calk'd upon to award to their works; he would only ask that 
M* Biot should allow the truth of Ills counter-allegation, that 
those who wished to understand the Hindu agronomy in its 
entirety—and especially in its historical nnd philological aspects, 
as distinguished front it* scientific—were m prising need of 
such a guide to its comprehension re a complete translation and 
annotation of one of its principal treatises would furnish, if 
the commendations which M. Bioi, with the utmost kindness 
and liberality, afterwards bestows upon the work itself are iu 
all merited, ha who undertook it cannot fairly be accused of 
overweening telf estimation for claiming llmt there was both 
room and call for such ti work. 

Our reviewer exprc&tga his decided preference for such an 
arrangement of the matter composing the volume as should 
giv,e Ihc translation of the SiddMntn text in unbroken conti¬ 
nuity, leaving the exposition to follow after in a mass. I can¬ 
not think that this preference will be shared by many of those 
who shall have occasion to consult and use the book* Consid¬ 
ering the want of continuous and orderly arrange me nt in the 
treat which M, Biot himself calls attention, illustrating it 

at some length—and the obscure nnd elliptical character of the 
text, which la in great part quite unintelligible without the aid 
of a commentary, it is pro liable that ninety-nine persona out of 
a hundred would prefer to have each connected passage imme¬ 
diately followed by its own explanation, m is the can-e in our 
work. Tins is the method usually followed—nnd, so far as I 
know, with universal approval—iu the publication of original 
Sanskrit texts with their commentaries: as for instance, in nil 
the editions of the astronomical texubook*, including llmt of 
I he Sfirya-Sidd bantu itself The few persons who shall wish to 
entertain ttiemadvcri by a continuous perusal of tho pure Sid- 
dhiinta text may well enough be ended u |mi to take the slight 
additional trouble of sometimes turning over more than one leaf 
u.i find the su-xl i^Lssag!^ for the sake of die many whose con* 
vcnience wil I be consul ted by the mixture of text and comment. 

Notwithstanding M. Biotas objections, I cannot nee that wo 
took an unwarranted liberty in modify tug in uur translation the 
tides of some of the chapters. These titles on? no integral parts 
of the treatise, and arc found to vary somewhut in different 
manuscript*; and they are in a, few coses ho palpable misstate- 
meats of the contents of the chapters to which they are up* 
bonded that a translator can hardly prevail upon himself to 
leave them unaltered. Thus, for instance, 31* Biot, in hii sketch 
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of the content; of the Snldhiimn, foil-wing the guidance of the 
manuscript tilled informs us Unit, llio fourth chapter treats of 
luoor edipses, and ilie fifth of solar: which is entirely erroneous, 
ei nee tin- fiumh chapter him n* much to do with sotar m wilii 
lunar eclipses, nearly nil its rules being essentia] to the calcula¬ 
tion no leas of the former Limn of t tie biter * while the fifth 
chapter deals merely with the dement of parallax, as entering 
into the calculation of a sulur eGlipae, We have not failed io 
give ilia hill nuseripi title of every chapter, in text and transla¬ 
tion, and, if we modified it, to explain the reason of the modifi¬ 
cation^ and this ought to relieve m from reproach* unless our 
modification* were for the worn*, anti not for the better. 

In objecting to the Sanskrit index appended to nor work, on 
the ground that it is imperfect, not milking reference to every 
cruse of the > Focurrance in the treatise of each word indexed f li. 
Biut palpably confounds die duly of a translator with that of 
s\n editor. We did not publish any test of the Siddhuaia, and 
no obligation coold rest upon us to furnish un index to the text: 
our Index was rather an index to the notes; although in these 
wi- hud, in iucfc, been careful to mention, and to explain, m far m 
wo wk re able ? every technical term which the treatise contained, 
be^idis many othere, found in the native commentary upon it, or 
in other kindred works* To refer under each word even to all 
the verses of the translation where it happened to be cited in pa¬ 
renthesis, alongside of the English word or phrase chosen to rep- 
resent it, would have been of no avail, since it was likely to have 
occurred in the text in twice as many other passages, in the 
translation of which it did not a]?i*tAr B M* Biot complains that 
under AjjA f, for example, he is referred to chapter L p verse 2B f 
note, where the word m not used id the text, while he finds va¬ 
rious versea to contain it to which no reference is hi tide. But 
the note referred to dries contain the statement that Upfd is the 
preeisc synonym of htlti, minute of are/ and that, while the 
twpj are employed intet^hangcably in the text, the former occurs 
much more frequently than the fatter. If the authority of the 
translators cannot be accepted upon a point like this" if they 
must give a complete set of references to the original text m 
onier to enable she mathematical reader to judge whether, after 
all. hpfd and bthi do not mean two different things, then their 
work is not fit to be studied, and had better be laid aside alto* 
gether r They have furnished an index by the aid of which One 
who has a certain degree of confidence in their ability to execute 
properly the task they undertook may make use of their Irons* 
laiimi and note* : any other belongs lo him to provide who shall 
xtudy lhe original text, and by it shall set himself to test and 
correct their work. Nor does M. Biut'fl distrust atop short of this 
lost step; he essay a in a single point, by way of example, to 
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convict their translation of innemiracjg ami to correct it, We 
nrc miateken, ho myn^ in rendering the word Ma sometime! by 
sa if it were the synonym of uaksttalfa, wince it really 
mean a only i n fixed star in general. 1 Xow if we Inid presumed 
to criticize one of M. Biut + s formulas, pronouncing it mathemati¬ 
cally unsound, he would doubtless have thought that we were 
overstepping our proper Itmits, and, by dealing with matter* 
which he understood natter thnn we, exposing otir criticisms to 
discomfiture and ridicule. But he, in his turn, when laying to 
our charge u gross mistranslation, himself know ing not "a word 
of Sanskrit, should have been very careful to see that his accu¬ 
sation wiua justly founded. In pnnii of fact, it is entirely base* 
less; for Mrr 1 which origin idly, like nakihutm, meant simply 
£ star t shining heavenly body/ is in the Siddh£nln employe*! 
both in this its general etymological scu^e, and with the spe¬ 
cially restricted meaning of 1 naishulra^ lunar aster is pi/ It even 
much more often receives this latter meaning than nttk^wtra 
itself (which is comparatively a rare word, nccumng but six 
times in the SidilMnla); a ooitspictious and unequivocal in- 
stance might have been found by M* Biot at viii. 3/in the very 
in trod action to die chapter on the nuk^hatraa + Monwver T it is 
not infrequently applied to designate the signs of the zodiac, 
or the ares of thirty degrees into which the ecliptic is divided; 
and only the connection, or the require meats of the ease, can 
determine which of Its three diffrreik senses it beam, and which 
must be substituted for it in making the translation of any given 
passage. 

It in. of course, a legitimate matter for difference of opinion 
how far, in translating a work of science from a language with 
which scientific men arc entirely unfamiliar! its* tech meal terms 
should be translated. Respecting such of them m have techni¬ 
cal correspondents in the language of the version, there would 
he, indeed, little or no question ; others would be more doubtful. 
Bat we hud so strong a sense of the inconvenience and per¬ 
plexity arising from the frequent introduction, into a text in* 
tended for other than philological readers, of terras which are 
without known meaning, and, oven if laboriously learned and 
made somewhat familiar, yet possess no power to suguest to 
the mind their significance, and require always ati efibrt of 
the memory to recall the thing they designate, that wa laid 
down for our guidance the principle that every term in the Sid* 
dhinta for which a tolerably accurate and not ton tedious Eng¬ 
lish equivalent could bo found, should be uniformly rendered 
by that equivalent At the same lime, for the kmc lit of those 
scholars who were familiar with and preferred the Smirkriit terms, 
we scattered them with great liberality through our version, 
pulling them in parenthesis after the words chosen to represent 
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them, M. Riot s olycurious to one or two special caem?s of the 
application of this method have not convinced me that the 
method was not, on the whole, the most eligible one, and wor¬ 
thy to be consistently adhend to. Two difficulties are Urns 
avoided, In the first place, the II in do t'-dumml language offo-rs. 
a number of synonyms for almost every scientific term, and 
Among tiies# it would have been necessary to mab a soimiwhat 
arbitrary selection. If M. Biot lias objected to our rendering 
both ftArt ami mikskatra by 11 astcrMiq/ which k as nearly as i.nos- 
sibtc the primitive meaning of both, in virtue of which they 
nr# capable of being used to designate the ^me object, what 
would ho have said to our renderingMti directly bv c uukshatra* f 
In the second place, the misiiiterpretntion and misuse of a terra 
may sometimes be checked by n translation, rather than a bodily 
transfer. of il It b easier to preserve from distortion in the 
mind a thing represented by a word which is directly infttltigi- 
ble ? than one for which a dead algebraic sign k used. ' An illus¬ 
tration is furnished by this very term nQk$hctir% in connect ion 
with which M- Biot especially criticizes our method. If he had 
been constantly mindful that the proper meaning of the word 
was ‘istcrnm, 1 and that whatever other significance it had earn# 
through that meaning, he might i^rhnjis have been in pan saved 
the misapprehensions of die Hindu system of nakdiatntx or as- 
Urn-ms which, as the case stands, he hits not been able to avoid, 
I would farther briefly point out—although the matter is per¬ 
haps of too small consequence to merit notice^tliat IL Biots 
argument in favor of die possibility that the Hindus learned 
their astronomy from the Greeks Inter than the liuie of Ptolemy, 
ami were not ignorant of Ins labors and their results, b called 
ml only by a mhtmnslntion of the language which we had used 
iti reference to the subject We find md that " the absence 
from the Hindu system of the improvements introduced bv Pto¬ 
lemy into that of the Greeks tends strongly tq prove that the 
transmission of the principal groundwork of the former took 
place before his time; +T and it Biot renders our phrase “ tends 
strongly to prove" by * seems manifestly to provc^ {xemVU prou- 
ver mamy&kmtnj), and offers the certain proofs (nffre fo pretax 
ecr/auiejL One more fitmijiar with the Kngls&U idiom would 
have seen that the language used did not assert a certain proof, 
but distinctly implied the contrary: it was equivalent to saving 
that ibis was a marked indication, or a prima/urit argument, in 
favor of the Tact as stated, while nevertfideas it could not be 
reprded as establishing the truth of the latter; its force being 
weakened by various opposing considerations, aueli as those 
which M, Biqt adduce against il, and whose bearing and per¬ 
tinency wo had oun^lverf not failed to perceive and take into 
account 
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Bat that part of M T Biot's review of our work which hna 
(Amed ine the most surprise and disappointment, and against 
which I can least refrain from raising n protest, as altogether 
unjust and injurious, is ike folio wing paragraph, which 1 trans¬ 
late entire: 

u 1 -ihoiiid be glad if I ironist close hi*re ihn §viiintj§e ^iHMlution of 
their work, But, to my great regret, T find mjAclf completely m i^qo 
with them upon a point more con trove tied T and involved in greater ob¬ 
scurity, than ahumi any other; namely,.this: wherein the twenty^mgfet 
luzA-Atftraf described in chapter vni- of the Sfiryn-Hiddhfmta preei^ly 
conskt, what agronomical use they nrc capable of Ming, tad whether 
they are originally native in India or introduced from abroad. I wa* 
led, twenty vrSti since, lo reoognke, ansi to demountrate by palpable 
proofs ili nt Lhi# uLiigii lnir iitsEitulion, which unim min the gear rat ny a- 
tem of the Indian astronomy *is a tiling foreign to it, hn* it» nml and 
it# explanation in ihc practical fiiclbod>j uf the ancient Chines BLiJmnn- 
my, whence the Hindu* derived ii. altering it* character* in onkr to 
employ it in astrological Speculations All the invrMignEmtH which l 
have since been able to make into Use subject have contributed lo n ti* 
dcr th\h conclusion more lunhiMy true in my cm: and, **> Ink- nn 
Inst year, M, Slanisbia Jidiun brought to light nry ancient Sanskrit* 
ChtnoM-j document, which funmhe* tlje tnosi. ^Lrikmg confirmation of it, 
eonlaming a bilingual table, in which the EwcuEy-eight Chinese urn 
nnd the twenty-eight Hindu Huirfhalnt* nre consecutively enumerated, 
by their own naim**, and set over ugm nut one another, precisely in the 
order of correspondence which 1 Imd ariTiboted to them. Thn* the 
**™IS nt which 1 had aimed in 1840 turn out to have Iwen admitted 
and recognised, centuries ago, in China, m a mutter of general opinion. 
But nothing of all this hn* touched lbn*e among the liidimiftEs of our 
time who had formed for tlicmwln? in advance general tbeoiicw re¬ 
specting tlie nature nnj origin of the 31 irulu Learned m 

M'holarSr ami subtle a* pUili*bigi*l]^ they have yet been led astray by 
their Want ot positive knowledge. Being *trangura to the method a of 
astronomical ebfcrvatiun, not knowing how to discern for themselves 
whnt voa physically pulble or iinperedbic to anek'ul otservers, they 
have gratuitously attributed to the letter ideas w hich they have not hau f 
and which even eotdd nut po&dhty come into their minds* since, for 
tbvm, tlidr utility won Id have Loctj absolutely null, and tbdr fcaKxatrofi 
impracticable. Ilioy have not seen that the formation and aMronotnl- 
enl applicatinn, at a very remote period, of the twenty eight maJttftafmM 
of mmqitid amplitude which the Sfrfya-&iddhAnta dEseriWi* Imply a 
mode of observation by diHertnces of right ajtccnfkm, founded upon 
ike mpehunicai measurement of in ten 1 a I*, of time, whereof no trace i* 
found among those natiiMi* of nniiqnity which hud tawfe the exclusive* 
object of thr ir tuidic*, Then, when they have been in form ml that 
tbe^e condition# of origin mm found actually rsaliicd, not for from 
rndift, m the ancient Chinese n^tixiitcmy, of which ths?v knew nothing, 
they have rejected th» suggestion bj a kind of insult lo the occult 
science which they had dreamed euL I shall not reproduce here the 
demonstrative fiicts upon which I have established lu It would be uae- 
hi present them nmw in the same form. But, uddrr^iug myself 
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one* mere to the IndUsbU who bare rejected them without dhicufoiots* 
OB account of their incompatibility with their own system-S 1 jlIlh.IL at- 
tern pi to show them clearly wherein conautt the ilhutfomi whkk they 
htkvti formed for themselves upon the subject of otir dthjitu K illoaiuni 
which mull ontj lead them to embrace plmptomn, TJii* will bo the 
object of a rspedal article, after which J hope were r again _ to have to 
return to t!m subject/ 1 

Here arc several very aeriaiis and damaging oh tiroes mads 
against the whole body of Indinnisis; ourselves being included, 
and even, m any one would imturally suppose reckoned ns She 
most heinous oflendera of nil, since it is in the course of a re¬ 
view of our work, and in the sequel of an asserted utter dbaent 
from our opinion upon the point in controversy, that the indict¬ 
ment is brought forward. The Indiums to have formed fanciful 
vt prim theories respecting the origin and diameter of the H indu 
system of a.steriHms + They have not known enough of astron¬ 
omy to appreciate the force of the acientitle arguments by which 
if, Biot has .diown the amenability of those theories. More¬ 
over, they hav e been too obstinately attached to their own pre¬ 
vious notions., and too jealous of the honor of India in the 
matter, to be willing even to examine M. Biots proofs; they 
have simply rejected them, and determined to continue to be- 
jieve as they had believed p in anite of him an d of &strOnoraj. 
If they are guilty of this mingled ignorance and wrong-headed- 
in^ they doubtless deserve to be vested with the reprehension 
of all scholars and scientific men—which M* Biot, certainly, baa 
done bia best to call down upon their heads. That they may 
not* however, in too just requital of their own unworthy con¬ 
duct, be finally condemned without a Hearing, I shall beg leave 
to oiler on their behalf a defence, to which a review of the his¬ 
tory of the controversy respecting the Hindu n&hhatras will 
form an appropriate introduction* 

The peculiar views of M, Biot res|Kfcting the Chinese origin 
of the Hindu system of nakilmtras —that is to say T of mteriflrns, 
whether single stars or constellated groups, marking out a divis¬ 
ion of the ecliptic into twenty-seven or twenty-eight parto, com¬ 
monly sappoaed to have been suggested by the moon's sidereal 
revolution in from twenty-seven to twenty-eight days, and to 
have been established mainly for the purpose of marking ap¬ 
proximately her daily movement—were first brought forward 
by him in the course of a historical sketch of the Chinese as¬ 
tronomy, called forth by Jdeler's work on Chinese chronology^ 
and published in 1840 in the Journal dca-Savants, in the form 
of a aeries of article^"* In this sketch he claimed to prove that 

* Thd Artlcta kt* *fx In numkfj ihn U giT^n m fbe Number u| tin? Jwut 
dn Si*«U fi»r Drt'cttjbfT, 3B39, mil tli# in Unit fur Mpit, tS+G, TW Litln at 

«[»talc edition ii RdwTrfw* iur ] l ArKi«mt ArirdiwEnio CHubt, pabUrps A 
dan itfanffire iJn M- LwS*ijf IrfeJer mir Is ChroiwlBgib ic* L^IOtHWit H 
flKapivi dinfftj'-crg^t qurte 
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the* system in question was purely of Chitie=e growth, having 
been first established about £350 B. C., and completed and per* 
fected more than twelve centuries to ter, or not tor from 1100 
B. C.; ilmt it had originally no relation whatever lo the moon 
or the moon's revolution, being, rather, a series of single atom 
lying near the equator, and intended to bo made use of as points 
of reference in observing the limes and intervals of meridian 
transit of the various heavenly bodies, whether sun, moon, plan¬ 
et^ or fixed stars; and that the Hindus, and other eastern na¬ 
tions, had imported the system from Chinn, and had distorted it 
that it might he applied to uses which it was neither fitted nor 
intended io serve, adzing upon the chance coincidence of its 
number of divisions with the days of the moon’s sidereal revo¬ 
lution to bring k into special relations with that planet. The 
grounds upon which this view is based need not be set forth 
hcruf they will in part come up taler for .stalemerit and criti¬ 
cism: at present I pftsa on to notice the reception it met at ilia 
hands of the indiantots, By Lasse n t in his Indtoche Alterthuins- 
kuade,* it was implicitly accepted, arid made io contribute its 

f an. toward hits determmation of the chronological peri oils of 
ndian history. This prompt and trustful as^ynt, however, of 
the chief authority of that period on Hindu archaeology, entirely 
escaped the notice of M. Biot, who luis only quale lately, in his 
very ha^t discussion of the subject (1861), excepted Lassen un 
account of it from the condemnation be had pronounced upon, 
the whole body of students of India. That the matter did not 
nt ihto time receive wider notice and discussion is owing, m I 
conceive* not to the indifference and incredulity on the part of the 
Indian tots to which M* Biot is inclined to attribute it, but to the 
fact that their attention was engaged by things of more press¬ 
ing importance, and that the ground was not yet cleared and 
the way prepared for any thorough and penetrating mvestiga* 
tioa respecting It within the field of the Hindu literature* Prof 
Weber of Berlin, however, in his Lecture* on the History of 
Indian Literature (Ikriin. 1852; jk 221), referred to M. Biot's 
researches and took occasion to express his want of feiili iu 
their chief mult, the Chinese origin of thu Hindu system of 
astartorns, and his suspicion that the Chinese might rather have 
derived their own system from India; inclining, however, to¬ 
ward the conclusion that this mode of division of the heavens 
was first practised in Chaldea, and thence spread in both dirue- 
lionfl, to India and to China* In rt Inter lecture, on the Inter* 
coum between India and Western Countrie^t the same scholar 


* YflL t, Part 5 HUTj, p. 743 el*. 
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repented in a still more peremptory manner hisi rejection of M. 
Biot's views, pronouncing them ,l unceremoniously to lx: rejected 
ns ini possible; 31 not founding his disbelief upon any observed 
nod stated unsoundnesa in the arguments by which, the French 
savant had defended his jxtttiion, but upon certain genera] con* 
^deration?, and upon the occurrence once or twice in the Hebrew 
Scriptures of a word which seemed to him u> render it probable 
that the system was known to the Jews in tlx- limes of the 
Kings. This summary rejection, on the part of so eminent an 
authority, of conclusions so elaborate! r established, and >□ con- 
fid&ntly entertained,, and even warm ty espoused, by M. Biol, ap¬ 
pears \o have touched the latter very keenly, and to have im¬ 
pressed upon his mind, so strongly that lie was never afterward 
able to gei rid of it, the conviction that be had no justice to 
expect from the Indjanista, To him the grounds of Webers 
incredulity seemed altogether trivial, and unwnrlhy of being 
opposed to his own arguments, drawn from long-continued and 

E arnful researches in the scientific anil literary history of China : 

k opinions* he thoughL had been dismS&=eri with a mere shrug 
of the shoulders, whiflird away os if unworthy of seriqua con¬ 
sideration and refutation. While it m impossible not to respect 
tli is injured feeling of the veteran astronomer and nrehrtiologi&l, 
it is also uot difficult to find excuses for the apparent farusque- 
ness and want of consideration of the Herman scholar. His 
lack of faith in the other's results was, ns lm later papers show, 
founded upon a much more careful and thorough examination 
of them than his language indicated; but the necessarily corn- 
pressed stylo of his essay rendered impassible any full statement 
of his reasons, anil he only presented such a view as would be 
best appreciable by those for whom he was writing. His diatrusfc 
of the critical treatment of the Chinese authorities relied upon by 
M, Bbt was strong; the frightful failures of Bnilly and Bentley 
to round n history of Hindu astronomy on a basis of mathemati¬ 
cal calculation had rendered justly suspicious iti his eyes that 
whole mode of investigation; and, having made up his adverse 
judgment, be expressed it with the freedom and directness which 
am his wont, and which, though some times, perhaps, wearing 
the aspect of dogmatism and over-confidence, really cover as 
much pure love of truth, freedom from prejudice, accessibility 
to the opinions and arguments of others, and candid openness 
to conviction, ns are to bo found In any scholar of the present 
day. To Prof Webars condemn a lion of his views, M. Biot put 
forth a reply in the Journal d*?s Savants for 165®: he there fur- 
nlsbed, in the form of a series of articles* on the Oriental As- 


* Th**m witMm, Kirill Dumber, ire tf» be fruml m ibe Jnamrtl rfe* SaTJinti for 
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tronomer of oil t late learned associate, Rev. IL H. IIossingtoDf 
m full nn exposition of the Hindu a^tronomicd system m could 
be drawn up from the materials accessible to him. Tba last nr* 
tide of the series b devoted to the subject of the naJbjWrtu ; 
tbe author estates in fall, although concisely, the results at 
which he had arrived twenty years earlier, mid the eonsiderx* 
ttons upon which they had been founded, and endeavors, at the 
same trine, to prove the objections alleged by ProE W eber of 
no value or cogency. 

It was at liiis time, iu the summer of 1859, that my own in* 
veslIgHtioss into the Hindu system ware com m e need ? in con nee 
tion with the SAryarSiddhantn. My attention was at once, of 
course, attracted to the view's of if, Biot upon the subject, and, 
they engaged my warm interest and my careful study- The 
form In which they were presented, m M was the ease w ith every¬ 
thing proceeding from their authors dear mind and eloquent 
pciij was vary engaging, and the scientific basis upon which 
they churned chiefly to rest had the appearance of being well 
ami securely laid, while the adverse arguments by which they 
bud Wn assailed seemed to me meagre, and of doubtful force, 
ii was, indeed, d priori a strange and hardly credible thing that 
India should have borrowed bo important a portion of its an¬ 
cient science from the far-off' and almost inaccessible Chino, yet 
it was evidently not utterly impossibly and would admit of 
being proved by sound and sufficient evidence. If M. Biot, 
who had enjoyed greater advantages for studying the Chinese 
astronomy, and had devoted to it more attention, than any per¬ 
son living, had read lie history correctly, the question of ths 
origin of the system was fully solved* and it only remained far 
us to frame our views of the relations subsisting among ancient 
nations, and of the communication of knowledge from one to 
a neither, in a rn miner to square with this most important fact 
My opinion to this effect was expressed before the Society at ini 
meeting in New York, three years ago, and the substance of it 
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S tinted in the account of the proceedings sit that meeting* 
fillurcr consideration of M* Biol’a views and arguments* how¬ 
ever, and efi pecmllj a deeper study and better corn nre I tension of 
the interna] relations of the Hindu system itself, somewhat 
shook my eonddenee. I mw clearly that one whole department 
of the evidence on which he rested hie case would have to bo 
ruled out as irrelevant Ho had alleged that the Hindu system 
was in part proved to be of Chinese origin by the fact that the 
Chinese employed it for what was palpably its true and original 
punxwe t while the Hindus misapplied it to naea for which it was 
as ill ijiicd ns on anger for cutting a stick of wood id two, or a 
sau for boring a hole- This argument, it was plain to me, 
ftistdl upon a fundamental misconception of the character of 
the Hindu arte Hams, to which M. Biot had unwittingly trans- 
!erred n part of the attributes of the Chinese js/rii." the former 
wea% in fact, at the bast aa well adapted to the u^ made of 


* A* *■» 1^. ■'htwojpli eXiemlwAf diltrEbiitFct mi ih* time itrnmx lb* 
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them on were the latter. If M. Bbtu theory, then, was to be 
accepted! it was solely upon the ground of his having proved 
the sieu t qpon sufficient historical evidence, to be an institution 
of Chinese growth and development, To enter upon Chinese 
ground, and to reopen the investigation there, was what I had 
neither time, inclination, nor ability to do. Jn the notes, ac¬ 
cordingly! to the eighth chapter of the Surya-5idd haute* we set 
forth, as fully and plainly as was in our power, M, Biots whole 
argument and conclusions, and gave in a qnidified adhesion to 
the latter, putting our assent distinctly upon the ground of bis 
researches into the history of the Chim -c science, and point¬ 
ing out wherein he had done injustice to the Hindus, and where¬ 
in his apnrehenrion of their system needed correction : pointing 
further, consideration* which appeared, to us to indicate, 
almost too strongly lor question, that the supposed comm u idea- 
turn between India and China could not have been direct, but 
must iiiive taken |>lace through the medium of some third peo¬ 
ple, Our general conclusion was expressed in the following 
words: 

Vi \\ a would then. fti the theory Ih : >t ^apported bv aJI the 

f*cti thus fir elk-itad, that a knowledge of the Chine w aitronotrij, tad 
with it the Chinese tyticjn ui’ dhiiian of the bawm into tweatv eight 
matiuyruk, nai turned into Wkitern Apia it h period ant much later 
tli an l tOO B. C M and wra there adopted by smine wenlera pnple* cither 
Semitic nr Iranian. That in their Emu ids it received a new form, meh 
ns adapted it to a ruder and !e*fi ^eientsfic method of uh<-u notion, the 
limiting atar^ of the mansion* being converted into Kodiacnl groups or 
oortstcILalions, and in *mhe ImlAitccs altered in position, so u to he 
brought nearer to the general planetary path of thr ecliptic. That in 
ibi* changed fyrin T having become a iiunmi of roughly determining and 
describing the plarer, nud movements of the pbitieti, ta Pfwi into the 
keeping of the Hind in—very prohubiy along with the first knowledge 
of the planet* themselves—and entered upon an independent career of 
hlatory in India. 71 

Litter in our work, in order to Jo the utmost possible justice 
to M, Biot* by completely illustrating his views and the grounds 
cu whieb they were based, I caused to be engraved and printed 
a comparative chart of the three systems, C id near, Arabic* and 
Hindu, which I had prepaid], in great measure for the purpose 
of drawing upon it tins equator ol R CL 234/, regarded by aim 
fm having played an important port in directing the drwt selec¬ 
tion of the Chinese determining stars. 

That, after this elaborate statement, discussion, and illustra¬ 
tion of his views on our park, and notwithstanding our partial 
oEseni to them, M. Biot could accuse us of hnviug formed in ad¬ 
vance a theory respecting the nature and origin of the Hindu 
naiafiatras discordant wit h his own, and of having sacrificed to it 
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all Iiis JaWiciuB researches and their resulis, without even taking 
Ih^tmubie to examine end endeavor to understand them, is a 
thing entirely intromprcheiisible to me T or comprehensible tinly 
ori tlin supposition that lii* mini! was su jHji^oncd by the previous* 
curt denial of \m theory on the part of a single scholar m to bo 
unable to distinguish between a partial acceptance anti a total re¬ 
jection,, and that he was so persuaded of the infallibility nf all his 
own arguments that be could conceive only of ignorance and 
tarelessnetfd as dissenting from them. But'to require that we 
should put our minds under hi* despotic control, and dare to bold 
no opinion^ even respecting nmttera of which wc ought lo be 
belter qualified to Judge than be, except such sis he prescribed to 
even M. Biot, were he twice as eminent an urchaMiSogisi and 
astronomer su* lie waa, had no right. That he should be convinced 
by our arguments upn points respecting which we differed from 
him, and should modify his opinions accordingly, \vm what we, 
on mir part, might wish and hope, but could hardly venture to 
anticipate, and certainly did not presume to demand; but we 
w ere, it seems to me, fully justified in expecting that he w ould 
not absolutely ignore our stated grounds of dissent,, and even 
explicitly deny their existence, by accusing ua of blindly and 
obstinately adhering to our ptecoiiaeivcd views, in defiant neg¬ 
lect of the better light which ho had tried to nfibrd us. in fact, 
nothing can be plainer than that wc, and not M Biot, have a 
nght to complain of a want of attention to the results of our 
inborn. In n filial article on the nubehatros^ Ibllowdng nest after 
the paragraph of which liio translation was give a above, he 
proceeds lo set forth for the third lime his views respecting ifit'ir 
chnrader and origin, in almost pr«iix>|y ihe same manner, (tnd 
upon precisely the same ground work‘of evidence, as he had 
already done twice before. Throughout the whale discussion, 
although introduced into a professed notice of our work, he 
makes not the feast account of or reference to the latter/nor 
kls slip a tittle of evidence that he had ever examined it. Our 
objections to certain specific points in his reasonings get no an* 
awer, and the points are reiterated and urged anew ns conclusive, 
■* if their force had never been impugned. Colei rook t- is loaded 
with commendation for having made honest use of the means 
at his command, and identified ns we]] as lie could the groups 
composing the nokthatni not yielding to any temptation to 
misrepresent them, from a foreboding that ids results might 
eome time be used as evidences of the Chinese origin or the 
whole system: our own corrections of Cole brook* identifies* 
tions, which are m one or two points not without an important 
hearing, now favorable ond now unfavorable, upon M Biot’s 
conclusions, am passed without notice. And M, Biot proceeds 
to draw oat an exposition of the character and history of the 
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Hindu aaterisms which m entirely at variance with our under- 
Standing of them, derived from the Surya-Siddhunta and other 
native documents, and set forth in the commentary cm the Sid- 
dh&nta; and lie supports it with considerations which are in 
several instances directly opposed to the teachings of the Sid- 
dhnnU itself, as interpreted by via To this exposition I ahull 
presently return: 1 pnss on now to a brief account of the later 
contribution* to the discussion of the same general nubject* 
Before the completion of M. Biot'g series of articles on the 
S firy a-Siddhiinta, Prof Weber had published the first part of a 
memoir in which lie undertook to explain and defend the ground 
which he had taken earlier in opposition to the view* of the 
distinguished French savant** In this ho attacked the very 
groundwork of evidence on winch his adversary's history of 
the Chinese astronomy had been founded, attempting to show 
that the Chinese system of situ was not traceable farther back 
than to twn or three centuries before Christ, a period when, in 
hii view, Hindu influence upon China would admit of Infing 
presumed; and cirguing that, whatever might have been the ori¬ 
gin of the nakttmiras themselves, the jiVu were derived directly 
from them. In answer to the open nssault of Weber, and also 
to certain misgivings ex preyed in our notea to^ibe SuryaSid- 
dhfiuta respecting the documentary evidence sustaining Biot's 
history of the Chinese astronomy f the latter replied with a dcw 
exposition of that history; published,, like his other work* upon 
the same subject, in the Journal dcs Savants, as a scried of arti- 
cles.f Prof. Weber, finally, has dosed up the controversy, since 
the lamented death of his opponent, by the publication of the 
second part of his memoir, in which be presents the results of 
an extended and thorough investigation of the positron and 
value of tho tmhhainu in the whole ancient religions literature 
of the Hindus, laving for the first time a solid foundation for 
our knowledge of the value of this dement in their science and 
their superetitioiLj As, however* I can no more agree with his 
opinions* respecting the relation of the Hindu to the Chinese 
Asterisrns than with the opposing ones of 3L Biot, and as I can¬ 
not admit the relevancy and force of all the arguments used by 
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either party; I shall go on to criticize the whole discussion, Rod 
to set forlli my own persuasions and conjectures respecting the 
difficult and migrating point in ancient history to which it 
relates. 

I commence with M* Biot. In his last, as in his former expo¬ 
sitions of his views, this savant rests his belief of the Chinese 
Origin of the Hindu nuksholrv* upon two grounds: first, the 
palpable and utter unsuiteda&s of the system to the use to 
which the Hindus applied it, and its as evident adaptedness to 
its Chinese employment; and second, the direct proof, docu¬ 
mentary and scientific, that it is native in China; its appearance 
in India being of such a character and of such a ditto as midlly 
to admit the hypothesis of its importation into the country from 
abroad* The former of these two foundations of his argument 
he sets forth in the concluding article of his scries on the Snrya- 
Siddhjmtn, and to it wo will first direct our attention* 

As has already been remarked, the pertinency mid validity of 
this whole side of the argument of M, Biot was explicitly de¬ 
nied by us in the notes to the eighth chapter of the Siddhatita, 
and the attempt was there made to point out the misapprehen¬ 
sions from which he had derived it. Its repetition with the 
same confidence as before, in disregard of our objections, And 
without any efickavor to remove their force, renders necessary 
a more detailed discussion of the point than was formerly 
given. 

It may have been, after all, not without some reference, 
it!though unacknowledged, to our counter'reasonings, that M. 
Biot has finally shifted his ground a 111 tie, and,, no longer deny¬ 
ing that there is a certain use of the in which their 

application is not so entirely absurd, marks this as a modern 
modification, distinguish lug it from the ancient form of the ays- 
tem, which remains ijjsm to nil the imputations which ha bad 
formerly urged against it. Ho heads his article bl 0n the An¬ 
cient and Modem XakshAtnifl of the Hindus , 11 and commences 
it with the following statement: 

u Since the fir*t coin]ition to be complied with in order to line? proper 
treatment irf a pfaikuophkal fubjoct is it* distinct 1 imitation {ht amm- 
Mttin I bogie with deck ring that 1 hero employ the terms 

b ancient * and ‘mod urn" in m wow purely relative. J call 4 ancient nak- 
ikalrni* the twenty-eight of uniHpiaf amplitude which ora described in 
the eighth chapter nf die S&rvu-KiddhatiLn, mid in the other cWkal 
treatise* ol" Hindu astronomy derived from the same typ£, ^ K>ing in 
u « at their period, without any mentinn mode of whef wikthalm*, 
whirh may hive been differently constituted. I call A modern/ cm the 
oilier hand, die twenty-seven tif equal amplitude which have been more 
recently fiiibftittiLed for the otfcea, and whieh have since been* and are 
itld at the present day, the only umi practically employed in India-* 7 
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This distinction of ^anciont* nod “modern" nahhatras I 
hok\ xo bo entirely fictitious having no foundation whatever in 
tho facta of the Hindu science, hill only in M Biota mianppre- 
hensfon of those toeu* Hu hns taken ihe teaching* of the astro- 
noiuical text books, distorted a part of them., iningined others 
to complement cheiti 1 and then made a division of them into two 
r flrL -" down some ns belonging to nn ancient system, and 

oihrr* na belonging to a modern system, upon no other ground, 
that 1 Cfiut discover than his own ttrbilrary choice * thus eon vert* 
ing into two discordant insti til irons, of different date, what ts in 
nudity only one and the same thing. That he wm not perfectly 
hottest in ail this* and did not pm forth what he believed to be 
the tree account of_(he nakshatw system, no one can for a mo- 
nient suspect; but h is certain that his preoccupation of mind 
in fiivor of his own peculiar theory must have been very al> 
sorbing, or he could never have framed for it* support po extra¬ 
ordinary a misrepresentation* Let us see for ourselves what 
aspect the utcrisms wear in the S&rya Srddbant* the native 
authority upon which M. Biot was solely dependent —hr- nq m* 
iug, ns he hnd sufficient reason io do p that its teaching* agreed 
with those of the other treatises of the same cb*. 

It should be remarked by way of preliminary that the Sid- 
dbdnta gives no complete and connected exposition of the svs- 
tern of asteTOina, stating the number* names, and order of its 
members, the number of stars composing them, and the like: 
they are assumed to be so familiarly known ns to need no such 
attention. The usage of the treatise is the same with regard So 
a variety of matters of a kindred character, m the signs of the 
zodiac, the years of Jupiter's cycle, the months the days of the 
week, etc,* etc.: rules ore laid down implying a vast deal of 
knowledge concerning nil these which the Sddli&nta Itself di*fcj 
not take the trouble 10 give. The information respecting the 
nsterisms which we do not find here moat be supplied from sun¬ 
dry other sounds* and Els correspondence with the implications 
ot the feiddhanUi interred from the occ+ysiorxul reforenegs which 
the hitter uiukesw 

^ Thcfimt passage, then, where any thing is tnught in the SQrvn- 
Srodhanui reapeuting the ntub/iaJm* m near the end of the second 
chapter, after the completion of the rules for calculating the true 
places of tha pin nets, It is there lit. &4) simply said that the 
portion (/*%*) of an atortam™i. e n the port, of The ecliptic or 
planetary path belonging to each astcri*m—is eight hundred 
minutes of are* and that; in order to OncJ in what asteriam any 
given planet ^ the longitude of the latter, reduced to mtjmtci 
must be divided by eight hundred; tins will determine tFie 
asterwry and the point in it, occupied by the planet; and hence, 
by mean-5 of the rate of daily motion of the planet, ns found by 
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rules already kid down, may be learned the time it has spent, 
and the time it has jet to spend, in the nsterism. This clearly 
implies a division or the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal por- 
tions (BCltf M0°J, e^oh of which gets its nflffii 1 from one 
aaterifim, being the portion of the planetary path belonging to 
the latter; wo bail been taught before that the series l*egiris 
from the end of the division Uevciu; which pointy again. we 
learn from the eighth chapter to be alien ted ten minutes {10'} 
east of a. cert run star in the asteristn Hwall. known by ms ns 
tPisrium. This is the only rule which the Siddbantu gives for 
ascertaining the presence of a planet in an nMerismi if we de- 
rire to know when the moon is in Hohini, or the sun and moon 
together in Ai 1 i !efthi Y or Jupiter in Anumrihu. or anything of the 
kind 1 tills is the ntetSit>I winch wc must follow. In n later part 
of the work, the seventh chapter, is taken up the subject of 
planetary conjunctions. Two planets,, we see from the rules 
lard dow n, are said to he in conjunction (i/oga: them are several 
other terms also of synonymous meaning) at the instant when 
they are upon the same secondary to the prime vertical, of 
upon this same great circle passing through the north and south 
points of the horizon. This is a peculiar mode of viewing the 
phenomenon of conjunction: we might rather havti expected 
it to be regarded as taking place when the two bodies had 
the same longitude, or the same right ascension. Whether 
any other people has reckoned conjunction in a like manner, 
or whether any historical connection is inferrible from the pe¬ 
culiarity, I do not know. A* data for the calculation of the 
conjunction nre given the longitude anil latitude of the two 
planets, and the process by which the moment of conjunction 
19 determined h a very intricate, awkward, and inaccurate one, 
as is fully set forth in our notes to the chapter which teaches it. 
The object of the calculation, appears to be purely astrological; 
the conjunction, m we nre informed at the cad of the chapter, 
receives its title and its Significance from the degree of Approach 
of the two heavenly bodies, from their relative position, and 
from their comparative brilliancy. In the eighth chapter, then, 
which is entitled in the MBS. chapter of the conjunction of 
the asterisrnfl and plnu&te^ the Skldbduta grw j s on to teach us 
how to determine the instant of a like momentary Conjunction^ 
on n secondary to the prime vertical of any given planet with 
any one of the nsterisms, The mode of making the calculation 
having been already sufficiently explained in the foregoing 
chapter, it was only necessary farther to give such a definition 
ut the positions of [he nateriains as should furnish the data re* 
(jnisite for performing the process. This is done in the manner 
which has been repeatedly described and illustrated, by M. IJiot 
himself among the rest; the star is referred to the ecliptic by 
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an hour-circle* and its distance from the ecliptic upon that circle, 
and the distaim* of tlmt circle fain the ini|]rul point of lines 
sphere, arc no tod and dafimtfL The tame data are in a later 
part of the treatise, the ninth chapter, prescribed to be em¬ 
ployed in Ihi rig the time* of heliacal rising and setting of the 
liriterbu!*: oilier than these, no uses of them are anywhere 
hinted nt BlU tin: astcrisiua are well known to Iks in most 
coses eons-'ellotions or groups, and not single stars; how then 
does their position admit of being defined in the manner here 
dr^cribed? This is a difficulty which it is probable that the 
Siildbdnta itsdf did nut originally clear up; but in lm present 
form, in a passage of the eighth chapter (vim 16-10) which wo 
have e^i'ii good reason to suspect of interpolation, it inJicrms \\x 
to which of the stars in cadi group the definition of position 
applies, or which ia the “junction-star 1 * iy&mt&rd f star determim 
Ing the i/wfu or conjunction); it being quietly assumed* in the 
man tier already referred to, that we are familiar with the conslb 
tution of il ie groups, and know that one star in cudi has been 
singled out to represent the whole as ten sin in the calculation of 
conjunctions* 

This la die complete story of the dealing# of the f^lrya-Std* 
dhiinta with the naterisms: wo are now prepare'1 to see how 
much of M. Uiot p s thirty is actually found in the doe aments 
fmm which he suppns..^ himself to "derive h > and how much ia 
of Iilh awn independent devising. 

In the first place- there is nothing In the Shidhflnta which 
teaches or implies that dm one mode of treating the asterbms is 
more ancient, and the other more modern. Both are described 
together, and in no such manner as scorns to contemplate a dif 
fercnco of date, or a discordance of any kind, between them. 
If tin; discordance which M. I hot amines is to be established, 
it must be by evidence brought in from other quarters; and 1 
hope to be able to show that there is no plausible evidence in 
it* favor, it being derivable only from a misapprehension of the 
Hindu system, nod an antecedent conviction of the derivation of 
that Fy#tem from the Chinese &mt, 

For* in the second place, the treatise pm not the slightest 
intimation that in the second passage where the definitions of 
potion of the junction-stars are laid down* any division of the 
ecliptic into portions m intended. Biot constantly a^umes that 
die. circles vf dccUnutbn passing through. the junriion*»kirs cut up 
the echjdic into ihotc portions which constituted (ha ancient xfjstem of 
lumir w iajrbna r chlll b|ished far the purpose of marking the daily 
progress of the moon : and this assumption comtitn&gs the main 
pillar of that part of his argument which we are now consider¬ 
ing, But no such thing is to be found m his authorities, uud, 
so far oh I can see, ke Lias obtained it only by a transfer to tha 
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Hindu nnMratras of some of tho characteristics of the Chinese 
iicii. The tatter cine, in fact, of this* character; the divisions of 
the hcavcna are marked mid limited by dretas of declination 
parsing through tlie nccc^ivs single stars of the series: when 
a planet arrives at one of these circles, it enters into the jfiVu t or 
1 numssion/ bearing the name of the star with which it thus cornea 
into conjunction ; remain tug therein until it arrives at the next 
circle i >i declination, when it quits the situ in question, and 
enters the one succeeding, and so un* That the Hindu method 
of division wus ever of this kind I see no reason for believ¬ 
ing* The point, however, is one which requires to be examined 
at some Irtmilj, since, strangely enough, nearly the same nssump 
i lou is made by Weber, and eoo-stitales a hardly less cardinal 
point in his argument than in that of Bint Weber* too, re¬ 
gards the irregularity of intervals subsisting among the f-tfira 
whose jxjsilions are defined in the astronomical text-books as 
Conditioning an irregular division of the ecliptic into juan-siuns: 
an equal division* in his view* implies a series of equidistant 
atuhd; and wherever he finds reference made to mansions of 
fqtial extent, lie assumes the recognition of such a series, differ* 
ing essentially, if not totally* from the groups which constitute 
the system ns wo know iL lie would not, doubt less* insist upon 
bringing into the account su exact nuxles uf measurement as by 
circles of declination! but would hold that, for instance, the 
moon entered the mansion Acvitif upon passing the principal 
star, or junction-star, of Aiyvmi, and continued there until she 
earne to the principal star of Bharaid, and so on. What justi- 
fie^ this assumption, Webern like Biot, entirely omits to inform 
us; a most unfortunate ami even reprehensible omission, as it 
seems to rue, considering the extreme importance of the point 
in question ; for* Sf deprived of it, he ilie foundation which 
he needs to give stability to most of his other arguments. lam 
the more surprised that he hm failed to fonify himself in this 
part of liia postdon p because^ in our notes to the SfeyOrSiddhiata, 
we had pointed out the assumption of this mode of division as 
one of M, Biots chief error*; thus indicating at least the possi¬ 
bility of doubting its justness in view of nil the evidence which 
Im.J been up to that time dieited. Prof. Weber does, indeed, 
m one place fp. &W), refer to our view, that the nafohatnu, in- 
stead oi being litoitiHg slara, lit? zcnlmcrnl constellations, marking 
out ill vision; of the ediptic by their proximity to them, and tie 

f rom iseg that the fwqud of hia essays shall show its falsi tv: but 
ksik there in vain for nriy anth deritcmsiration; I onlv And 
that he everywhere tadUy accepts nnd argues upon iti t'other 
view. \V c nit. 1 : left, then* to End out for ourselves whence it 
corn£5* in the one case as iu the other* I have already expressed 
tlm conjecture that, with Biot, it was an unconscious ascription, 
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of Chinese characteristics to the Hindu Evettcm * I can onk sus¬ 
pect farther that Weber may have accepted ii from Biot without 
questioning or testing ii^ authority, and may have made it sq 
long and so tindoublingly an dement in his views und reason- 
injpa tiiat my other idea docs not occur to him els possible. 
That neither derived it from the Sdrya-Siddhslirla is very cer* 
tain: that treatise does not contain it, nor any irwz of it, nor 
my intimation that ii was ever know is or conceived. As has 
been seen above, the definition of position of the ju net ion-stars 
(tffrjafti >■«) of the a-sterisnis is made in ordur to the calculation of 
the conjunction (ycci), and this is not treated as die commence¬ 
ment of the planet s continuance in the nslerigin; it is merely a 
momentary phenomenon, mi aspect of the two heavenly holies 
concerned which lasts for mi instant* and then is past acid gone. 
The moon,/or instancy spends always about a day in the do¬ 
main of each Mterism* the exact lltne being 1 determined by the 
rate of her advance in longitude; about once in cnch day, more- 
over p siic corner momentarily into a state of conjunction trpxjo) 
with the asterisk itsvll" considered ns a heavenly body, and rep¬ 
resented by one of its slam, usually the most brilliant among 
them. Nor, as one would infer from 11. Biot's ass urn prion, does 
the ywja or txmjmiction occur when the planet reaches the circle 
of dec!ination passing through the junction-star; were it so, the 
Hindu astronomers would have been saved a world of trouble, 
and not a little discredit, which their lumbering and inaccurate 
processor calculation of the actual conjunction upon a second¬ 
ary to the prime vertical brings upon them. So ignorant, in¬ 
deed, is the Suryn-Siddhiintn of any implication in its eighth 
chapter of n mode of division of the ecliptic different from that 
one which had been taught in its second chapter, that it even 
gi ves its definitions of position upon the basis of the equal di* 
vision. We an: not told, for instance, that HohipT is forty-nine 
and a half degrees from the initial point of the sphere, but that 
it is fifty-seven rimes tern minutes (10x5?} distant from the be¬ 
ginning of its own irartiori of the ecliptic: that is to say r that it 
iu nine and a half degrees from the end of the portion called 
Kmika ami the beginning of tho portion called liobsnb And 
ao with all the rest; and even more strikingly in rite case of some 
ot the latest members of the series* two or three of which fall 
into the wrong portion, while one has no portion at all These 
untoward circumstances cause no difficulty to the author of the 
treatise; be coolly declares that u [the aMertBm] UtUira-Ashaclha 
is at the middle of [the portion] Purva-A-^biidhl and (the aster- 
ism] Abhijit at the end of [the jxwtionj Furva-Astiidhfi," and 
so on, without the slightest suspicion of the frightful confusion 
he is making, on M, Biot's theory that he as here laying down a 
scheme of division of the ecliptic into arcs running from star to 
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*tar. His imp!kalian clearly is that, however he may define 
the positions of particular stare, he cannot entire any difficulty* 
or expose himself to be inbtmaenrtoocL, sltsee everybody knows 
ihM the ecliptic is divided into twenty-seven equal partLafm* 
named in succession from the twenty-seven gistenams, nod the 
idea of a mode of division discordant with this would not sug¬ 
gest itself to any one'ii minih 

This is the aspect of the case presented In the Shryn Slddhuii- 
ta t and, presumably, m the other treatises representing the mod¬ 
ern astronomical science: if nny of these shows iIjc subject of 
the conjunction and the definition of | Haitian of the junction- 
stars in a different lights it has not been pointed out; nor does 
either Biot or Weber make reference to such authority as sanc¬ 
tioning the view they take* As reganb the older literature, the 
exceedingly laborious, careful, and far-reaching excerption of 
ancient authorities made by Weber in ihe second part of lib 
essay enables tis to say with confidence that they yield no sup 
port to the theory: at least, a deliberate and unbiassed search 
among them has not shown me that they yield any; I can find 
no expression which appears to require or to suggest a mode of 
division from slur to slur. For the most part, the language used 
is indefinite, and must depend for its interpretation upon evi¬ 
dence from without: a presence of the moon or other heavenly 
body in a nafakatr* is stated, with out anything to tell us how 
the presence is to be underwood, whether a* implying position 
between the asterom named and its next neighbor eastward, or 
situation in that part of the ecliptic which lien adjacent to the 
iLSterism. The latter ia, to say lie least, fully m admissible nn 
interpretation as the former. 

Having thus seen that the theory which wft are considering 
Ends no support from the native Hindu authorities, we should 
be folly justified in setting It aside els undeserving of belief 
until those who entertain it shall inform us upon what other 
grounds they huw its credibility and claim to acceptance, The 
burden of proof lies entirely with them. Since, however, it is 
impossible to summon them to declare the reasons of their faith, 
wo may well enough go on independently to inquire whether 
such reasons are any where to be discovered; or whether there 
tuny not be found* on the other hand, weighty cotiaideraLiona 
which oppose or forbid the adoption of tbeir view. 

The most important and decisive fact, which tenders it well- 
nigh impossible that the Hindus can ever have measured their 
mansions from asterism to asterism t is this: that the Hindu sys¬ 
tem is from its inception one composed chiefly of groups or con- 
stf llatLons, Had we in India, as in China, a scries of single 
stars, there would be some plausibility in the assumption that 
they divided the different tnuuriona from one another; but the 
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presence of groups leads us almost inevitably to the conclusion 
thfit the division intended was into portions more or less nearly 
occupied, covered, or pointed out, by the constellations selected; 
that is, a di vision of the flame kind which we find an the astro¬ 
nomical tost-hook?. To mcn^urc from one constellation to an- 
other, taking the are intercepted between tk‘in ( is n proceeding 
little Jess than absurd That the members of the system were 
bc tmilly groups from the very commcncemeet of their history 
in India need not be proved here, for it neither has been, nor is 
likely to be t denied by any one: the earliest names and descrip¬ 
tions indicate it too dearly to leave any doubt upon the point 
Nor is Weber able to point out a single reference to a ^u b| nr ? 
or an intimation of the selection of such a representative of the 
asterbm, in any authority older than the modern astronomical 
text-books* whose apprehension of the purpose for which the 
selection wua made is what we have seen it to be above, 

A not her circumstance telling with some force against this 
theory h the liberty taken by certain of the astronomical am 
thorilics of making] under the same scries of stellar groups 
special irregular divisions of the zodiac. I refer to those which 
liiot flr^t cited from Brahmagupla nnd Vunlhsi-riiiiiirn (in the 
■Journal dcs Savants for 1845, pp. 4£ etc), and to which he 
makes repeated reference in hi* later articles; Weber treats 
them in hia first essay {\h SOP etc,)] and ft [ids traces of them at 
a date earlier than the scientific reconstruction of the Hindu 
astronomy. The real ground and meaning of these strange 
divisions is as obscure to me now as at the time when our Sfir- 
ya-Siridhunta was published; hut I derive from them the same 
conclusion m then: that these authorities—who nil held, so far 
as we can judge* the same actual Ftelbr groups with which we 
are familiar to constitute the sc lies of nstcrisms-—-knew nothing 
of any restriction of the divisions of the ecliptic to the ares in¬ 
tercepted between star and *£nr, Weber is himself struck by 
the bet, for which he can furnish no explanation, that the same 
works of Brahmagupta and Yarilhft-rnih™ which give those po* 
culior divisions of the ecliptic* lay down the positions of the 
asterisms accordantly with the Surya^Siddlmutaj in palpable ig¬ 
norance that they are committing any inconsistency or discord- 
mice. A strange o!>1 iviousness this would be* indeed, if they 
really meant to divide the ecliptic from smr to star ; ans! yet not 
fit ranger than that of the Stirya-SiddhanU, which tench oa tho 
efttne irregularity of interval* between the nrtc-riams along with 
ms equable partition of the planetary path; but all difficulty 
disappears, in each of the three cases alike, as soon as this arbi¬ 
trary theory respecting the mode of division is relinquished 
Again, we may refer to the starting-point assigned to hhe 
modern systems as a noteworthy bet bearing a like significance. 
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We can speak only of the modern form of the series, since the 
more ancient ou^ commencing with Krtiiha [the Pleiades), has 
nowhere had iia iiiitinl point so fixed by a definition of position 
that we can fell precisely where it was. In later times, the first 
rune risen is Ayvmf (the head of Aries). The commencement of 
that part of the ecliptic constituting it-s portion if a fixed point, 
jiinl the point of highest importance in the heavens, since, in the 
belief uf the Hindu astronomers, the movements of all the plan¬ 
ets at the creation began precisely there, and since they nil re- 
torn to a conjunction there from interval to interval, us long as 
time shall last. If now, the recognized and prevailing mode of 
partition of the ecliptic had been from star to star, we ah mild 
expect to find at the dio^on initial point the principal star of 
the ; is ter ism A^vint, the one which gave name to the first divis- 
ion* Even jf the old method was lo be given up in favor of a 
system of equal arcs, we should look to sec at least so much re¬ 
spect shown it as would cause the first point in the new d5vision 
to coincide with a point of the name name in the ancient division. 

. But^ instead of find lag at the initial point of the sphere the 
junetion-^taf of Agvint, w r e find that ofltevati* so that the whole 
division Be vat! lies west instead of cast of ltd determinant And 
the Sflrya ^iddhfinLa and ^ilkalyn Sanhiia so ignore the desir* 
bleness of coininuuuing an nsternmal portion from a junction* 
6 tar# that they make the initial point of the sphere to lie* not 
precisely at; Fiseium, but ten minutes (I0 r ) exist from it. 

Once more, we may adduce the analogy of the A mb system 
els an argument against the theory under discussion, Between 
the nmnshil und the rtabthalma ex in La a much closer kindred 
than between either of them and the «i?u. Both the two former 
are chiefly groups of elans, and both are brought into CKpretf 
connection with the nigoon revolution—features which eiiher 
neycr characterized the Chinese system, or have long since 
entirely obliterated from it. But we have no account of an 
Arab division of the ecliptic by circles of declination* of ft D J 
other means, connected with single stars; the equal portions of 
the planetary path are marked by the adjacency of the constel¬ 
lations from which their names are derived. 

There remains, so fur as I can see, but ono ground on which 
the view of Biot and Weber could possibly bv defended. If 
the mode of division from star to star it* obviously the more 
naturah d it is the one which seems pressed upon us by general 
^iicsLihjratioiia of fitness, and which we ahoii! J 1 d prtt*r* r eonfl* 
dently expect to sea adopted, than, in spite of all the argument* 
add need it, we should sit 11 need to inquire whether it 

might not have been followed at thei outset, and later naplx™ 
y the other method. Solar, however, from believing this Ed 
w caLse i 1 should main tain precisely the contrary. 
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*Mlogy of tbe m'cu y indeed, appears to lead it a certain degree 
of simport: bat thenj on the one band, the ticu are single atur^ 
and thus fitted to 8 hind he the limits of division ; find., on the other 
band, they were employed on ape eh i nuts in regal nr and skilled 
observation aided by the use of instruments We have no rea¬ 
son whatever to believe that the Hindus who first employed the 
mifo&atrm possessed instrumental and bed elaborated a system 
of observation of the heavens; their studio beyond all ques¬ 
tion, M ere made with the eye alone. The closest analogue of the 
mMatras.m already pointed out, is to be found in 'the Arab 
mamizi'l; but a marked similarity t in origin aqd application, is 
also to be recognized between them and the signs of the zodiac.. 
These, too, are constellations, or groups of stars, marking out 
Hi a ecliptic into twelve equal divisions; but the limits of the 
divisions arc far from coinciding with the boundaries of the 
aid Jar spaces covered by the constellation?. Some of lbs latter 
occupy forty to fifty degrees of the ecliptic; others no more 
than twenty; and the Scorpion, after the separation of the Bab 
anne from lL not above ten degrees* Some fairly lie upon and 
embrace the sun's path ; others only touch it with their northern 
or southern and in one insbujoe a constellation overlaps 

the ecliptic without Whig therefore reckoned tts one of the zewli¬ 
neal series. Spite of these irregularities, the system perfectly 
answered its purjwise, which was that of fumishijtg a sidereal 
bjvfis far a twelvefold division of the ecliptic, And farso marking 
Lho successive portions of that circle that, if a planet were d* 
bribed as being in the Twins, the Y%in> the Scorpion, or any 
other riisnp no one could doubt where in the heavens it was 
to be l-H>kcd for. Precisely oJ aueh a nature 1 conceive the nak- 
shatm* to have been, Upon tiiU point there need be no discord* 
ance of opinion even among those w ho continue to bold the 
mrwi irreconcilable views respecting the ultimate origin of the 
ilindu system. Whatever the source from which they came, 
they-appear clearly to Itnvo borne to the apprehension of the 
Hindus the character here printed out; whether Hindu tnge- 
unity devised them, or whelk r thev were an importation from 
Babylon, or An altered and corrupted farm of a Chin sc insLitu* 
Mon, they were—their derivation being fbrgotien, or ignored, or, 
m Biot insists on our believing, fraudulently concealed—a 
senes of twenty-seven or twenty-eight stellar groups* serving a.* 
hmm for a division of the ecliptic into the same* number of por¬ 
tions, its nearly equal as the unassisted eye could measure them 
“° r r if ^otneUmes considered unequal, made to supplement one 
another a inequalities—and regarded as suggrated by the moons 
re volution and established to mark her progress from iky to day 
th rough the sky, 1t may, m areover, be coo fade n lly mni u tai ued— 
both against Bioi* who thinks that the series could not possibly 
reu viiil 4 
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have assumed its present form if originally intended to mark the 
moon's daily motion, and against Weber, who holds that to 
mark out equal splices traversed equidistant £tara would neces¬ 
sarily have been selected—that the system ofasteriams is, in the 
main* as well suited as any that could be devised to just the 
purpose of debiting the daily stages of the moon 1 ! revolution 
for u people w hem only instrument of observation was the eye* 
Suppose that such a people, having noticed the moon's nearly 
equable movement in a certain path through the heavens, and 
the completion of her revolution in twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
days, and feeling the impulse io mark and define the singes of 
her program, should set themselves to make choice of a means of 
definition among the stars through which she passed, what would 
they naturally demand in their selection? I answer: they 
would be likely to look for croups of stars, as conspicuous ns 
the heavens could furnish in the proper position, so equally dis¬ 
tributed that no considerable part of the scries should vary from 
the average place required by a division of the path into nearly 
equal portions, and not too fiir removed in either direction from 
the ecliptic—and that is all. A succession of single stars would 
not probably have been pitched upon by them; because, in the 
first place, single stars of any brilliancy, in the desired positions, 
arc absolutely not to be found io the sky; nnd T in the second 
place, constellated groups are far more easily described, iaamed t 
remembered, and recognized. Absolute equality of interval, 
again, could Only be thought: of in connection with a series of 
tingle stura, and would m neither attainable nor likely to bo 
insisted upon even thee. If the moon's motion were quite 
equable,, it she made her revolution in an oven number of dayn, 
and never departed from the line of the ecliptic, we might con¬ 
ceive the impulse to look for equidistant single stars situated in 
the ecliptic to bo of considerable force, lint, in fact, there is 
the odd remnant of a part of a day more than twenty-seven* or 
than twenty-eight, which breaks up the apparent regularity 
of the moon T s nightly movement, so that in any revolution she 
is at a given time of night several degrees distant from where 
she was at the same time in the preceding revolution ; moreover, 
her daily rate of motion varies quite notably, and this variation 
is cumulative, so that in one part of her revolution she is six or 
seven degrees behind, and, m another part, aa much in advance 
of her mean place: nor are this retardation pud acceleration, us 
in the ease of the sun, constant in position, always taking place 
sensibly in the same part of the heavens; on the contrary, as 
her line of apsides revolves once in a little less than nine years, 
the variations of motion are rapidly shifting their notion, and 
the moon my be, in parts of her cour*^ n whole asfcertem in 
advance of or behind the position she occupied in her rcvelu* 
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tioti four and u half years before, when of precisely the same 
sidereal age, or just as long after parsing the initial point of the 
sphere, Agifcirij the moan revolves, not in the ecliptic, but in 
an orbit which id inclined to that circle a little more than live 
degrees, and the lino of her nodes makes the circuit of the 
Leavens once in about eighteen years: so that if T at any time, n 
Hue of fitam had been selected just upon her path, »he would 
pass them, nine years later, at dts-lancca ranging all the way 
tip to ten degrees. Finally, we innst not leave out of account 
the Lict that, during a considerable part of cadi revolution, the 
brilliancy o l the moon's light is such as to obliterate entirely 
ail but the brighter stars with which she emues closely in cun- 
taut or near to which she passes, and the fabler ones'at a still 
greater distance; so that to mark her movement by finch stars 
only as arc to be found immediately along the ecliptic would be 
unpractical; they could seldom be seen when she was close upon 

them, and often not when she was still nt a distance of one or 
two nsteriams to the eastward or westw euxL All the condition^ 

then, w hich would postulate a choice of single stars, or of stains or 
groups separated by precisely equal intervals, or confined to the 
immediate vicinity of the ecliptic, an' so entirely wanting, that 
no d priori probability of the construction of such a fieri vs can 
be claimed; its existence in any nation could only be established 
by direct and unequivocal evidence—which has been shown 
above to be undiscovered as yet on Indian ground. 

My view of the Hindu asterisms is accordingly in nearly all 
essential respects the same with that expressed id the notes on 
the Surya-Sitfdh&ita; that they are, from the very beginning of 
their traceable history in India, a series of group* of fitars, so pre¬ 
vailingly correspondent with those which are laid down by the 
later astronomical text-books as to be, notwithstanding oeio or 
two more or less distinctly traceable alterations, identically the 
same system:; that they wore looked upon us having l>d'ri se¬ 
lected, for their number, their distribution, and their nearness 
to the moons track, in order to mark the progress of that lu¬ 
minary along or near the ecliptic, distinguishing the portions of 
the hc&vens which she successively traversed; that under them 
the phnelorv path was regarded as subdivided into twenty-seven 
equal portions, yet by the eye alone, and without any of that 
precision ami fixedness which are given by the habit of observ¬ 
ing with agronomical instruments; that when f finally, a new 
and more exact astronomy had been brought in from the West, 
when the moon had been reduced in significance to one of a 
class of planetary bodies nil whose movements were capable of 
being predicted, and their places at any given time determined;: 
when timir coujunctions with ooe another Lad been made the 
subject of astrological speculation, and the calculation of them 
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tit ugh l by an elaborate system of rales—that then the need was 
felt uf treating in the same Jncinner these star-groups which hod 
so long been tiie object of the Hindu astronomer peculiar attcu- 
tion and vciicnitLon; that thereupon a selection wan madeone 
stitr in each group, to represent the group in the calculation of 
conjunction,, and hence to be called its jonctiumstiir; and that 
the position of tin? stara eboaeu wm in such manner defined bv 
J^ttOTiomicat coordinate as to lender the cclcubtion pebble. 
I he time at which this definition was made m the one date 
tolmh is mono certain than any other in the history of Hindu 
agronomy; the evidence presented at the end of our note to 
verses 24} of the eighth chapter of the Shn^-SiddlmnLu will 
BaiisFy any one that it must have been not vciy far from A. D* 
o0 °; If there wp any earlier definition, reckoned from another 
e/jusnoxj for which this one, recorded with unimportant varia- 
tl0m m fd] the astrouomfeal text-books, i# n later substitution, 
pm trace of it is known to have beeti discovered: nothin^ aWea 
ns reason to believe that it ever existed 

I shall now proceed to answer in detail some of the objections 
. " cil this view—or rather, a pBiW the 

vtew which he ipulimed toTnj held by those ludirmists who did 
not.implicitly adopt his theory: for I do not find that he win- 
prehended m eerUinJj he did not attempt to stab;, precisely 
w hat was believed by those who did not believe with him. 
i not it implies, as he repeatedly iwris, an? m<xle of ustruuomi- 
cal enervation which the ancient linn In* cannot be stipixved to 
have kuo tv a anti put in practice, is palpably not the case; it 
contemplates no in ode of sititly of the heavens which is not 
both possible and natural to all nations who have eyes and the 
powyr nn f deposition to direct them toward the heaven?. Foot- 
bold can be won for this objection only by an arbitrary and jm- 
poss'hle transfer of (hut definition of positions which was de¬ 
monstrably made five centuries after our era to the earliest period 
of the history of the institution in India. That the Hindus of 
the tune of the Brail muons did not deal in tnfafami and <font taka 
or distanoe from the ecliptic on a circle of declination and dis¬ 
tance of that circle on the ecliptic from the vernal equinox, will 
be readily granted. And yet it is by nt> means dear that they 
ought not to have done so upon M, Biot’s theory. He holds that 
this peculiar system of coiirdi nates is so distinctively Chinese 
in diameter that it must have come directly from China into 
India, along with the “ancient nafaytofro*” j n connection with 
winch it appears in the eighth chapter of the Surva-Sidd bantu- 
and ha ?** the ^'‘riedon of its use to the nah/itUral 

She Smeni mo6e * of observation of 

e ?ip Ioyed m * ber «**. «« plain H* of ita for- 
cign origin. W c must believe, then, that the tradition of this 
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method of definition wits religiously retained j n Fnelia through 
nfl the long centuries during which ihe Hindus never employed 
it. And did nut even preserve the data which it had originally 
yielded; and that, five centuries after Christ, when thyv had 
received from another quarter it complete astronomical system,, 
and fmd new means and modes or observation, they still"could 
hot prevail upon them*'] vu? to observe the nakshutrui otherwise 
[Inin in the original Chinese manner, when they had to deter 
mine their places anew to make them fit into the modern system! 
How very implausible, not to say untenable and absurd, this 
supposition is, need not be pointed out. But we are not left 
ujHin this point to ihe consideration of irnplnusihiliiics alone. 
Biots statements that the mode of definition in question .is core 
filled to the nokshatrax, and that it differs from that usual in 
other cases, are so utterly the reverse or i rue, that I cannot at all 
undemtiind how he could allow himself to put them forth. If he 
Imd taken the trouble to ionic at the very next passage in the 
Surya-tjiddliania (vjii. 10-12) to that in which the junction-stars 
ol the asterisms nre located in the heavens, he would have found 
other fined stum located in the same manner: they nre but few 
it is true; but that is because the Hindu astronomy was not cu¬ 
rious to concern itself with any others. For, again, if he had 
glanced through the whole treatise, lie would huve seen that it 
contains no trace of any other and different method of obtain¬ 
ing and defining positions by aetunl observation, The planets, 
it is true, have not their places laid down in this way, but it is 
for the reason that their situation is never to be determined by 
observation; it is obtainable by calculation from the data given 
in the treatise, which docs nut contemplate such a lack of faith 
in the astronomical student as should send him to the heavens 
to test the correctness of his inspired text book. But the gene¬ 
ral treatment of the two modes of ascertaining the positions of 
the heavenly bodies, nod the nomenclature applied to them, are 
such as show that they were looked, upon ns concordant, and 
the in-amt approach to identity which the nature of the case 
permitted. llic subject of the astronomical coordinates and 
their nomenclature is peculiar enough to justify a few words of 
explanation here. For 11 longitude’’ and ,J latitude,” for “right 
ascension’'and “declination,' 1 strictly speaking, the Siirya-Sid- 
d ban to mid the other text-books of its class, so far a» known to 
me, offer uo equivalent terms. The right ascension of any 
point on the ecliptic, but only on the ecliptic, may be approxi¬ 
mately determined according to the methods qf the treatise, by 
the awkward datum of the lime occupied by the sign in which, 
the given point is situated in rising Above the horizon “at 
Lnnkfi," i. a., at the equator (sec Sfirya-Siddhfinto, iii, 42-40, 
Ana notes) t it is used only iu order to obtain the oblique asset n* 
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Bir>n, of the same point, and to determine what point of the 
ecliptic, at a given moment, is upon the meridian or at the hori¬ 
zon* Declination (^po^wna, 1 removal 1 frotn the equator) is 
ntso found only for the ediolic, which is called the circle of 
«dcdinat lois ' 1 {ttpokrarnamandufo t etc.). For the bngtttide of a 
p!aoe^ or its calculated position ia the ecliptics, we have no 
term w haiever t but only the name of the planet iudf: thus, ptir- 
forming certain operations, we have as a result “the planet," £ u. p 
its longitude; vm subtract Mars from Jupitcir t to dud the dia- 
tance between them; we add six signs to the moon* to find the 
opposite point in the ecliptic* eta* etc. The tednucal lancnagc 
comes nearest to offering a synonym for the term latitude; it em- 
t pl®y® the word mfahepa, 4 throwing off dEjection/ to designate 
that removal of a planet from the ecliptic which we call latitude, 
and which, in the Hindu view, is the distance to which the 
plnnet is thrown off from its proper track, the “circle of (kcUiia^ 
tiou/ 1 by the influence residing in its nude. But so little is the 
true value of this datum, imd its peculiar character as measured 
upon a secondary to the ecliptic* present lo the Hindus mind, 
that we are taught, in order to find sl planet's ''corrected dedi- 
nation rr (or, as ive should cal! it* its dedioationl to add this 
viMitpa directly to, or subtract it from* the apakmma^ or the 
dedication of the point on the ecliptic occupied by the planet 
in longitude* as if the two were homogeneous. With this mm* 
curacy corncspuidj tbu fact that one of the cootdinatcs by which 
the positions of the juiietion’St&ra are defined, the distance from 
the ecliptic oti a circle of declination, is also called simply tri* 
ksiejxi: it U not acknowledged to be in anv such manner differ- 
etst from the actual latitude of the plan etc- as to need to bo called 
by a different name. The term employed to designate the other 
coordinate likewise implies its hornogencousnesa with the calcu¬ 
lated longitude of the planets: it is styled dhnxa or rtfrtualu, 

* fixed, immovable: whereas, namely, the planets are in con¬ 
stant revolution, ever changing their situation in the ecliptic, 
the junction-stars have their single “fixed" place upon that 
circle, which, having been once stated, is thenceforth always 
employable in calculations involving the positions of the aster- 
“■us * The conclusion which will be drawn from thin exiKwi- 
lion by every unprejudiced person ia, 1 am confident, that the 
coordinates in question wear no aspect of a Chinese or other 
foreign origin, but, at moat, only indicate by their character the 
style of observation by means of which the positions of the 
junction-stars were determined, showing them to have been 


■ Thin srptiontion of tLe t.rro Jtiwi, u iMuiuliiv tin? "natUr lansilmlr * u . 

«t imahittr%m>an to Me no* k oUiowlj »n<l inion- 
Iruvt-riiMt ibo (roe mi?, shot I no only wonder lint It did mx nnnii ft**}/ (<, U9 
Vhru engaged «[. « lb? Sfirji-SiJtlldnti ^ 
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found by means of o meridian ^circle, or some tiling of equi va¬ 
le n|. character. If, indeed, it could be proved that the In ml us 
were unable to devise and put in execution such a method of 
observation as this—a method so f&uuble and natural, and 
adapting itself ho well to the processes ?*f calculation taught in 
the third chapter of the iSftryaSiddhfinla—or that they could 
have learned it from no other ihtm Chinese teachers, the ground 
taken by Biot might be less untenable; but tliis 1 cannot com 
ceive to be possible: the Hindu astronomers of the third to the 
mxih centuries of our era, who had Song been sitting at the feet 
of Greek science, were not dependent on a miraculously pre¬ 
served tradition of Chinese methods for the means of fixing the 
places of their Mterkms. 

_1L BioLilLV^l v^ himself atidhis renders Jn a ,mage _gf diffb 
cullies with regard to th^n ter preta Lion ofUieTlow w^lRfrTown 
statement made in the J voted] n, the curliest of extant. Hindu 
astronomical treatises, which fixes the position of the sofa ticca 
nt the beginning of Aylesba and the middle of fravishili^ be- 
cause ho will not open his eyes to see that the statemrnt im¬ 
plies that division oi the ecliptic into twenty-seven equal parts 
of which he has chosen to deny the antiquity. This implication 
admitted, the two points referred to arc seen to be opposite to 
one another upon the ecliptic, and all ddhculty Vanishes. 

The absence from the astronomical systems of the Sidd ban tas 
of any division of the ecliptic corresponding to the furterisrn 
Abhijit is still explained by Biot as owing to the disappearance 
of that division in Lhe course of the tenth century, by the coin¬ 
cidence of the circles of declination of its jfltoctitnMtar and that 
of the next nsteiistn. He takes no notice of the considerations 
which, in the notes to the Surya-Siddliantcu wo had limed 
against the admissibility of saeh an explanation, and which I 
cannot but regard now, as then, m entirely conclusive of its er- 
roneohsness. If they needed any farther aid to make them 
they have since found it from Weber, who shows that the omis¬ 
sion of Abhijit is much more frequent than its inclusion in the 
scries, even back to the very earliest traceable period of the his¬ 
tory of the nafahaim system in India. 

j have thus endeavored to show that the rectification of M. 
Biots mtaapprebensions of the rnfahalm system deprives of all 
ground and value one main division of the evidence upon 
which he claims to have proved the non-originality of the sys- 
tctu in India, anr] its derivation from the Chinese :tieu „ Those 
who bdievc with him, however, wilt claim that lhe strength of 
his position is not seriously shaken, lie has still his stronghold 
of the Chinese astronomy; if he has proved, by historical and 
fid entitle argument, thaf the tieu are an institution of native 
growth, we shall be forced to the acknowledgment that, medb 
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atdj or immediately, they mmt have been the origin ala of the 
nabAairtu, h is necessary, llien, to submit ibis second divioiim 
of the argument to a brief examination t ml to see whet!>er it 
rue cogency and conduaiTent^y which is claimed for it. 
In the general^ diacua^Eon of the subject presented in the iiolen 
to tlje ." i ryn-SiddEjarna, we refrained from entering upon lliia 
□nation sit all: such a course is now no longer open t jurutt, 
although I have mode no anginal investigation* bearing upon 
the pcrnito in discussion, I have before trie, on the one hind. 
Webers critical objections, contained in the first nan of hia 
essay on the nahhulrm, and* on the other hand, the new de* 
taned exposition of the hiatory of Chinese astronomy which 
w drawn up by M. Bial-prtly, as he states, in answer to our 
espressed misgivings—and which he regarded hr sufficient io 
BAttffy our double if these are aaverthelm unremoved, it is 

cmSkJ at Up0R “* tD 3Ute lh& in' 

* This portion of SI. lVm'6 argumentation afso divides itself 
into two porta: the ardinrological and historical, founded no 
Uuneae litemrv documents and rwonte; and the scientific, 
founded on calculation and the facts of astronomical science! 

ELS^™"? I™ 1, W ^ r ', ln the «**<* bia two essay?, has 
orau^liL up elaborate critical objections, maintaining tliat the 

£2»“!™ 7^/ n of tweatv^igbt detemrinanls, or fotulamental 
Btaftt, art noi traceable in the Chinese literature farther bock 
■ a ” ^ ^and, that, according to its an* 

wdh 'UUn 0 : S r^ htD r ™™\rnient, the series begins, not 

J,. 'J OT *}** p !™^.'<* *■<* every when* report? it, but 
lu or Wlruamu, J.o«r, wlicihor agreeing or dis* 
52'“!$ ’T 11 ^ ^ 10 objector in single point* and matters of detail, 

few Philologists, I thick, will L* .Vli.md to deny the* two 

propositions : first that Weber's criticisms are or no small force 

tuwnment UtUl ji ^ regarded us seriously damaging Ufot. 

argument, and second, that the latter, in his new espositbn of 
the Chinese astronomy, presented in his last series of articles, 
bu furnished no satisfactory reply to them. Biot Iocs nut in' 
deed attempt to meet and repel U adversary on the Liter'ft™ 
groLiri^lj nor was a itch a thing to tkt nimma] of Um rH . njh -1 

bS different t r tinil, 8 ani1 haCuof naifld As Weber 

had declined to mc*t him ln the held of mathematical ar^ment 
acknowledging him* f unequal to the encounter, and npoesinJ 
to him a simple disbelief in the possibility of proving hKS 
ihets by such evidence, so he conceived himself justified fattori 
m casting out m naugbt the doubts of a skeptical nhiloWbit 
w hen weighed agai nst ha own positive scientific argument* anl 

Sr fiSsttiss* * l r .**-* ***• !CK 

tal history of astronomical scteoce in China, lie accordingly 
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presented anew the same view of that bistory which ho had 
wivcn twenty yearn earlier p with no new fact or argument of any 
importance, and was content to rest bis case upon it But one 
who looks with a less partial and interested eye upon the expo- 
nit ion will be slow to draw from it any confident conclusion in 
favor of the antiquity of the system of determinant stars. If 
the witness of the Cneu-li be ruled out, ns of loo questionable 
value to be relied upon, in view of the suspicious character and 
history of that work, Biot's whole argument is mainly reducible 
to this: the Chinese people are bo fixed and unchangeable in their 
ways, they have so constantly made astronomy and the regula* 
lion of the calendar a matter of prime importance even lay]eg 
stress upon it as a political institution, audit is so interwoven 
with their immemorial religious rites and observances, that—the 
system of the deu f m essential an dement of their later science, 
must have been of primeval antiquity among them. Now this 
is a conclusion which the argument is palpably too weak to sus¬ 
tain ; we may believe all that M. Biot dal ms in favor of the an¬ 
tiquity of astronomical observation among the Chinese, without 
allowing that their science started in full jiosscadon of all the 
methods and appliances which it is found to use in later times. 
It is nowhere inode to appear that the scientific results reached t 
or the religious cereinonieH described, am either dependent upon, 
or intimately connected with, the employment ofa certain num¬ 
ber and series of fandnmental stars. This Inst is only an cle¬ 
ment in the methods of observation made use of, a practical 
detail, and I sec not why it might not have boon introduced at 
any time without derogation to the fixity of Chinese political 
and rdigioua institutions. Biot claims that the series was ex- 

E anded from twenty-four to twenty-eight nbotiL 1100 B. C, p after 
aving subsisted for twelve cenLurie* in its simpler form. Jf 
the primeval and unchangeable iustitutioaa of China could bear 
such a shock as this, wo might trust them to endure the still 
greater one of tire introduction of the whole system at a later 
date than M Biot thinks could be allowed. They were not so 
unalterable as not to yield to the powerful influence of Euro¬ 
pean science^ represented by the Jesuit missionaries: these 
Jeamed and adroit men succeeded \u introducing Western mode* 
of observation, nod revolutionizing the construction of the Chi¬ 
nese calendar, only a century or two ajp; but M* Biot points 
out no revolution in rites and ceremonies as accompanying a 
change compared with which the adoption of a series?! of funda¬ 
mental eters whereby to note meridian trenail* is as nothing, 
Aa regards the appearance of the #£u in the Shi-Kiug and the 
Sba-Kjug, I ma entirely of the opinion of Weber: that the 
mention in those works of star* or constellations which in part 
bear the same names with some of the defining stars of the kter 
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system, and in part are identified with others of them by the 
com men tutors, does not in the least prove the subsistence of the 
system at the time' it only proves lli.it the Chinese, industrious 
observers of the heavens its they seem to have been from a very 
early period, had already noticed and named some or all of the 
stare and constellations in the neighborhood of the ecliptic which 
are afterwards foimd to form a part of the series of the steu, 
K- exhortation of the myth tail emperor Yao to Lis court- 
astronomers to walk forth in four different directions, and ob¬ 
serve the equinoxes and solrticts, is too obviously and cross !v 
apocryphal to be seriously regarded. I do not, indeed, rind of 
much account the difficulty which Weber puts in the front rank; 
namely, that the stars indicated as to be observed for tho fixa¬ 
tion of the points in question are not the stare at which those 
points arc- severalty situated, but lie in each case ninety iWreea 
eastward of them : wo may, i should think, admit without «m- 
plo the explanation of the commentators, that the four stare 
mentioned an- to be observed in the meridian when the point 
which each should mark 13 in tbs horizon, at sunset: ivc cannot 
indeed, well oppose that the author of tho imperial mandate 
meant anything else: but that the sage emperor should have 
overlooked the two important faces that meridiem transits nro 
not observable when the sun 13 on the horizon (unless with the 
md of a telewopa of which he says nothing), and that the stars 
mentioned wouhl not m all the four cases be upon the meridian 
at the setting of the sun in tho equinoxes and solstices, is much 
less likely than that the later historian who put the words into his 
mouth should have been oblivious of them. The on It comslu- 
sjou derivable with any confidence from the record is that trndi- 
tion or retrospcctiyo calculation had fixed with approximative 
corrwBjieaa the positions of the equinoxes and eokticea at ilio 
|H 5 niKi unsigned m that of 3 lie reigii of Yno. 

If the documentary part of M. Riot's argument is thus found 
unssitisfactory and inconclusive, let us see how the ease stands 
dm scientific part. And here I would first remark that 
j rot. Weber, in my opinion, was more distrustful of hisnblJItv 
and nglt t Renter its a critic into this department also, than he 
needed to be. There 13 no such peculiar character attaching to 
astronomical evidence upon historical points as should deny to 
a man of sense, learning, and critical judgment, the capacity of 
f competent opinion upon iis cogency. It is not for 
tlic philologist to dispute the methods and formulas of the 11 
tronotner, and assume to meet his actual scientific results- but 
he tear be as well qualified as the other, in a host of case* and 
he w likely often to he much bettor qualified, to decide what is 

|3J3i“i * bat V* Proved by the rwttlts attained. Yew 
fallacies arc oi more frequent application, or have wrought mom 
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mischief, than that expressed in the proverb **jfigpiea cannot 
lie:* in a certain sense it Is true enough; but tberu is no false¬ 
hood or absurdity so great that it may not be seemingly hacked 
tip And supported by a great deal of multiplication and division 
of irreproachable accuracy- And it does the highest credit to 
the candor and fairness of M. Blot that he has set forth with 
such ad ail table clearness the whole ground-work and detail of 
his astronomical evidence as to pat it in the power of parsons 
not possessing the thousandth part of his scientific knowledge 
to follow the steps of his argument, and form m independent 
judgment respecting their connection and tendency. lie has, 
in the first place, determined* by means entirely within his com¬ 
petency, that at the period to which Cheu-kong is assigned* or 
3100 fh U>p the equinoxes and solstices occupied certain posi- 
lions in the ecliptic, nearly coinciding with the determinants of 
tiie four isrVa named OcL (So Ariclia)* Lieu [A Hydra?)* Ti (« Li* 
trie-), and Nii (* Aonarii), their distance from those stars rang¬ 
ing only from one-third of a degree to a little over three degrees 
When, however, he goes on to claim that Cheu-kcng* on account 
of the coincidence thus {winted out, added these four stars to 
the system of the mu os it existed before bis time, thus raising 
it from twenty-lb nr to twenty-eight members, we who are tin- 
ver aid in ustrononn- have a right to sit in judgment on th e m- 

ferencft and to pronounce it thirty or unl atrJy d rawtn To me, 

I m ustco n fess, It see ins a £>>od deal litorc than doubtful. Were 
there a well-attested Chinese record or tradition of the fact of 
the addition, we whouId accept M, Idiot’s calculation a* a satis¬ 
factory and sufficient confirmation of It. But nothing of the 
kind u to be found. That the later Chinese, after the Christian 
ern, report Chcu-kong cls having observed the winter sola Lice in 
the second degree of Nil, is nothing to the point. Supposing 
him actually to have made the observation reported* the fact 
would not even prove that he knew the system of wu, since the 
later astronomer^ to whom the system was familiar, would nat¬ 
urally state the observation in that way, however it might have 
been originally described; fiir less would it he any indication 
that he went on to irtcreaRc in consequence the number of the 
$ku: on the contrary* wo might reasonably expect to find* along 
with the tradition of the observation, the tradition of so imjx>n- 
ant a change resulting from iL Thai, in a series of twenty-eight 
^tars equably distributed about the contour of the heavens, four 
should be at a distance of about ninety degrees from each other* 
so Lhat* when a solstice pretty closely coincided with one of 
them, the opposite solstice and the equinoxes should nearly njp^ 
proach the othere?, docs not eccm so very strange as to forbid 
us to believe that all the four might have been old constituents 
of the series. If the origin of the system b that which all 
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those who disagree in opinion with M r Biot claim it to be, the 
groups indttding these four Chinese determinants are entirely 
in place, and could not well have been passed over in mnking 
the select ion of the a-iEeriams. This is especially true of Tj, 
the southern most of the two bright stars * and fi Libra?, the 
most conspicuous constellation situ sited upon or near the ecliptic* 
between Spica and An tares. If M. Biot’s explanation of the 
selection of the other twenty-four determinants rented upon an 
hiipregnable foundation, and absolutely excluded these four, so 
that we were compelled to east about us to sea where they could 
have come from, the suggestion that Clicn-kong put them in for 
the reason assigned would be very welcome ; but, in the absence 
of other corroborating evidence or favoring probabilities, wo 
are both authorised and required to demand clear and unequiv¬ 
ocal testimony from this quarkr, The twenty-four stars const]- 
tuting the original system Lire by M. Biol, ns is well known to 
nil who have hud occasion to pay any attention to thi.s subject, 
held to have been selected by the Chinese about 2357 B. C. 3 
upon two grounds: their proximity to the equator of the period, 
and the near correspondence of (heir circles of declination with 
thrive of the principal circumpolar slum* The Chinese of a still 
earlier period,. Biot would have us believe, had been in the habit 
of particularly observing the circumpolar stars, of noting their 
transits acro&w the meridian, and of oompnnng therewith the 
transits of other stars. In the gradual improvement of their 
processes, they hit upon the plan of taking their fundamental 
stars si carer to the equator, fir the sake of greater facility and 
accuracy of observation; but they were still so far under the 
dominion of their former method that they mode choice of such 
new stars as were virtual representatives of the oil ones, stand¬ 
ing upon nearly the same circles of declination* It is here, 
again, first to bo noted that all this is pure hypothesis on the 
part rflL Biot, and not in the least founded upon any reconi 
or tradition in the Chinese literature. No Chinese aathor has 
been shown to attempt to give the lime or the mariner of the 
fim esmblfskmcnt of the series of smt % or to explain the motives 
of their selection. lienee, as before, we cannot help demand¬ 
ing a higher degree of force and cogency in the internal evi¬ 
dence than if it were brought in merely as auxiliary to docu¬ 
mentary evtdeuoflL It needs more unequivocal proof to establish 
a theory fabricated in Paris in A. D. IS 4 Q as to the reasons of a 
work |Kirformed in Lo-yang more than four thousand years ago 
than would suffice to give credibility to an account of the matter 
which those who performed tho work appeared to have them¬ 
selves handed down to the after world. And, for ray own part, 
hav ing begun to examine the alleged proofs with a prepossession 
in their favor, and having been long conscious of a struggle 
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against mv doubts and misgivings, I must any that I now con- 
swier them totally innaffiafent In the first place, Afi regards the 
proximity of ibe determinant to tho equator: one hm only to 
look at the table of coordinates of the whole system for HC* 
2857. given in Brat i first series of article* and repeated in hia 
last senes, find to cast liiseye down along the column of dedi na¬ 
tions* to be startled by meeting with distances from the equator 
rising as high as over twenty degrees* In fact* the average of 
the declination of the determinants %$ nearly nine degrees (3 s 52% 
while that of their latitude, or distance from the ecliptic, is only 
a little over ten degrees* (10 Q 12% This difference is obviously 
too small to serve as the foundation of any convincing argument 
for their selection with reference to the equator, especially when 
the different requirements ia the two cases are considered; those 
who bad to choose along the fixed line of the equinoctial circle, 
and were willing to go as low as stars of the fifth magnitude in 
their choice, should have managed to attain a very much nearer 
average vicinity than those who, us has been pointed out above, 
had to look for conspicuous groups, and did not feel bound to 
the immediate neighborhood of the ecliptic. Moreover, if for 
the three: stars and v' Hydro, and « Cratem) which are pecu¬ 
liar to the Chinese systein, and apparently variations from the 
original, be sabstitmted those which there Is good reason to re¬ 
gard as having belonged to the latter (», J*, and $ Lconis)* the 
relation is inverted ; the principal stand of the original aslcrisms 
average nearer to the ecliptic than do the Chinese fiett to the 
equator of B, C, 2357* Even the Hindu jum on-atarR, despite 
the introduction among them of such remote Mart as those of 
the Lyre, the Eagle, nod the Dolphin, average but twelve de* 

S ea and a half from the ecliptic, A like conclusion may be 
wn from a simple ocular examination of our stellar chart 
showing the position a and relations of the three systems of as- 
* temnid, given in the notes to the Sury u*Siddhaute, and upon 
which iho position of the equator of 6, 2357 is accurately 

laid down. The first three members of the series, indeed, follow 

S uite closely that circle ; but the next three still more notably 
saregard iL With the sevcnlcemh member, again, begins a 
line of stum following a course of its own, far southward of the 
equator, which it does not approach at all nearly until tho 
twenty-fourth sttu is reached; from that point to the end, the 
coincidence is tolerably close. The whole strength of Biot's 
argument evidently lies in the position of the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth members, which are those referred to above as Vicing ap¬ 
parent deviations from the original series- were it not for these 
three, I greatly doubt whether M, Biot himself would ever have 
thought of the equator of B. CL 2357 m a factor in his hypothe¬ 
sis Bui they are not enough to give effective support to so 
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momentous a conclusion, especially <xm^Afmg their doubtful 
character, and the possibility and plausibility of the conjecture 
that they may have been substituted, for the more ancient aster- 
km« hy the Chinese, at a vastly later date than B + C. 2357, For 
reasons of their own—as on account of their forming a more 
natural line of transition from the seventh mm to the eleventh, 
and approaching much more nearly to the equator of that later 
time also when a borrowed system of lunar asterisms was con¬ 
verted into a series of righl-ajeccnsional fundamental stars. 

We come next to consider the other motive of selection p the 
correspondence of the tiVu in right ascension with the eLrcuixi* 
polar stars. The best way, doubtless, to test and judge the 
validity of M, Biot s conclusions upon this point will be lo ex¬ 
amine In detail a sample of kb reasonings. They are given in 
one of i-he tables* which form part of his earliest series of art!' 
ties. He begins with the division Hitt, marked by $ Aquarii, 
for the reason that it is nearest to the winter solstice the point 
which the Chinese have long been most solicitous to fix, and 
upon the detennination of which they have based their calen¬ 
dar. The division Hitt comprehends ten degrees of right ascen¬ 
sion ; its determinative does not at nil closely agree with the 
solstice, but is (as is also pointed out in Biot's lost articles) nearly 
seven degrees from it; the division also includes the inferior 
transits of the two bright dreumpolaru j 1 and <J Ursie Major is, 
but its limits by no mean* coincide with them; the one is six: 
and a half, and the other seven and a half degrees distant from 
its commencement. If any ground is here to be discovered for 
the selection of {FAqoixii m the limiting star of the sku .—it 
having at the same time nearly fifteen degrees of south declina¬ 
tion—l, at least, am entirely unable to find it. The determin¬ 
ant of the next station, Goci t is u Aqunrii; it is nearly three du- 
grees coat of the circle of declination of J Vrsw Majoiis, which we 
are taught to regard as having determined its selection, and ji» 
southern declination is thirteen degrees; the station extends 
almost nineteen degrees, to the eirde of e UMajorb, This 
is held to have fixed the choice of the next determinant, Glto, 
or ■ Pegasi, and the coincidence of the two stars in right ascen¬ 
sion is tliis time as close as could be desired* Biot brings also 
into connection with Che the inferior passages of 42 and 184 
Dmconin; one hardly sees why. the stars being so small as to 
be almost invisible to the naked eye, distant two and live de¬ 
gree respectively in right ascension from the determinant, and 
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having less thim two degrees of polar distance, The limiting 
■tar o? the next rim, Py, is j* Pegasi; it was chosen, we are to 
believe, on accoant of its relation to the superior iriuMt of 
(f Unao Minotis, and the inferior of { Ureaj ilojorw, The inter- 
val between these two transits is six degrees, and is near y 
halved by the circle of declination of the determinant, which is 
two degrees from the ore, and four from the other. Here, 
again, the plausibility of the argument is of the very faintest 
character; if the relation of the determinant to the ci ream points 
is to be one of such laxity and variability, if the circle of decli¬ 
nation of the former is sometimes to coincide nearly with that 
of one of the latter, sometimes to fall midway between two of 
them, and sometimes to be so fixed that the turn shall ecu tain 
them, it is obviously easy to find reasons for the selection of ft 
good port of any possible system of limiting stars; there will 
only now and then present itself an unmanageable case, resist¬ 
ing" all attempts at explanation. Such a one is very near oocur- 
ring at this point. For M. Biot is not ft little doubtful as to bow 
he'is to account for the choice of t Andromedm us determin¬ 
ant of the next station, Koei, and the consequent limitation of 
the station Py to nine degrees. The suggestion that it was Tor 
the purpose of shutting up the passages of fi and t, above re¬ 
ferred to, within a narrow space, fails to satisfy his mind, and 
with the best reason. Ho is also not content with the agreement 
of ; Andromeda) in right ascension, within two degrees, with 
5 a Uibob Minoris. On the whole, he thinks it most likely that 
the intention was to mark the point situated forty-five degrees 
from the solstice, a point which,ri hit within two degree* and 
two thirds by the selection of the limiting Star Koei. 1 lie next 
determinant,' ."I Ariel is, introducing the mansion Leu. actually 
Ektireea very ckieely in right ascension with a L rep Minon^ oar 
present nolopLar T but then twenty dogbees from the pp-c ■ 
V ct M. Biot hardly seem* to lay k> much stress on ibis coinci¬ 
de noe as on tb* fuel that lQi Ditumig, a star of ibe fifth magni¬ 
tude, and less thm two degrees From lire po1e t had erra^ the 
meridian a little more thim three degrees earlier. 1 lie Follow mg 
station, Dei, is marked by 3 o Arittis, or a which has. no 

relation to any cmcmpqlars, and is regarded hf M. b»ot asmJLretl 
to the ay item by Qnfrkong, ILOO B. C n in tbc manner dread 7 
related/ The mansion Mao has ns its determinati ve ^ 1 aun, 
or A Icy one, the most brilliant ol die Pleiads! which n ran y 
marks the equinox of XL C- 3867, and is therefore mode by Biot 
—fis Weber mamttius, without any snp|>ort from hi* Chinese 
authorities—the commoncenient of the earns, The farther limit 
of the mansion, * Tfuiri, fu fised, we are taid T fo aa to " in¬ 
clude" the inferior transit of a Draeonis; and the more brilliant 
Hyad, Aldcbamn, was neglected betwiBB it was tour degrees 
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farther eastward, and ao much mono distant from the transit in 
question. But between the circle!! of declination of » Draconis 
and * Tauri itself is an interval of four and n third degrees, so 
that * or f t we should think, ought to have been taken instead 
of ? p either of them answering better the required purpose* If 
it bo objected that « Drauonia was but two and a halt degrees 
from the pole* and that hence the Chinese might easily have 
blundered a few degrees in referring its transit to the equator, 
I should willingly admit the force of the objection, but should 
claim* in addition, that it might also have excused the selection 
of Aldebaran itoelf; and farther, that this whole supposition of 
close observations made by the Chinese* twenty-five hundred 
years before Christ upon the transits of stars situated but a de¬ 
gree or two from the pole, and of their determination of equato¬ 
rial stations thereby, is void of any tolerable plausibility. The 
length of the station Pi, marked by * Tauri* is eighteen degrees* 
owing, Biot thinks, to the absence of any remarkable transit of 
circumpokrs, Next we come to a perfect nest of difficulties. 
Wo have two narrow Stations, Tbo and Tana, which together 
occupy only a little more than six degrees of right ascension, 
followed by a thin!* Tsing T which included the great space of 
over thirty degrees. The determinant of the first mansion, 
l Orion is, is pretty near the equator, but that of the second, 
4 Ononis, is thirteen and a half degrees to the pouiii. of that 
line, and that of the third* ^ (remittorum, is more than twelve 
degrees in the other direction from it. Here, one would think, 
is un opjjortunity for our astronomer's mode of explanation to 
display its power and value: if it eon furnish a satisfactory ac¬ 
count of so anomalous a condition of things ns this, we can 
hardly avoid acknowledging that it is well-founded, and worthy 
qf credence. Hut it can du no such thing; it breaks down en¬ 
tirely* and has not a single reasonable word to gay for itself 
The only circumpolar transit which has any relation to the tran¬ 
sits of the three limiting stare Tse s Tsam, and Tding* b that of 
* Breconis* of the third magnitude* and eight degrees from the 
pole* and M, Biot, with the frankness uutl good faith which one 
cannot but constantly admire throughout his whole exposition, 
confesses that it baa in the ancient Chinese catalogues no distinct¬ 
ive appellation^ showing that any particular attention was ever 
paid it, Xuverthcli he thinks the mansion Tse, of less than 
three degrees* may have been established to ,h include” it—it 
makes it* tntisit within half a degree of the terminutko of the 
station—and that the mansion Tuan, of about three and a half 
degrees* may have been established to 14 include" its transit at a 
somewhat earlier period, when its circle of declination reached 
the equator farther eastward! As to the choice of mi no¬ 

rum as limiting star of Tsjng, M r Biot can produce no reason 
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winch justifies it, anfl be also records his wonder at the selec¬ 
tion of the two preceding determinants. when brilliant stars in 
Orion were to be bad for the asking. This scantiness of circum¬ 
polar relations os justification of the three crowded determine 
lives Tse t Tsan, and Tsing, is set in still stronger light by con* 
trust with the one next folio wtng p # Cnncrh Any good reason 
fur the choice of this particular atar as western limit of the man¬ 
sion Kuei M. Biot finds it impossible to conceive, IP since the 
magnitude of the star is but fifth to sixth, so that it is hardly disr 
cernible by the naked eye, and since it is also twenty degrees 
and a half from the equator of B. C. 2357; but tho position of 
its circle of declination, and the extreme length of the station 
Tiling, he regards os id together justified by reference to the supe¬ 
rior transits of <r and ft Umr Major! h» which had to be waited 
for before the station could be closed But, by his own account, 
the interval in right ascension between these two stars is more 
than eleven and n half degrees, and the circle of dedination of 
the limiting star of Knd, in order to apply to them both, is 
compelhxl to fall nearly midway between them, or about seven 
degrees to tho eastward of tho one, and five degrees to the west¬ 
ward of the other. We see, then, that, in order to save the 
credit of &L Biot’s hypothesis, we shall be obliged to allow that 
the faint and undistinguished star * Bmconis could give locality 
to two or three determinatives, and fix the limits of as many 
mansions, while the brilliant n and|? of the Great Bear, two of tbs 
most conspicuous of the drcumpolars, and differing near twelve 
degrees iu right ascension, could bo represented nt tho equa¬ 
tor by but a single star, and that one nearly invisible, and over 
twenty degrees from the equator! I am peteuaded that the ma¬ 
jority of unprejudiced critics will think, with me, that a theory 
which can only be retained nt the cost of such violent assump¬ 
tions an ibis bad better itself be abandoned. But it must not 
fail to be noted farther that the circle of declination of ^ Urao 
Majori* is within lees than two degrees of that of <1 Mjdifi, tho 
determinative of the next station, Lien, and their agreement m 
pointed out by M. Biot, and left to be alternatively regarded 
an the ground of selection of the latter star: he forgetting for 
the time that this is one of the four which he had already 
shown to have been added to the system by Cbea-kdng, more 
than twelve centuries later. So that the determinant of the 
station Lieu, which had once been u proved by sc ten title evi¬ 
dence 1 to bo of Ohea-kong r s choice, is hero exhibited as having 
had a notably bettor claim to selection by Ynu himwlf than was 
possessed upon the average by the twenty-four stars actually 
singled out by that sage emperor. 

ft is unnecessary to push our examination farther. We 
should meet, perhaps, with nothing quite so tellingly and ure 
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uiistakably subversive of ftL Biot's theory%s chat which is JW* 
Dished os by the discussion of its application 60 these last few 
members of the system of mu, bat we should also meet with 
nothing more unequivocal in its favor, Ee who, after a careful 
survey of the whole exposition, cnn think that we have “posi¬ 
tive scientific evidence n to the effect that the emperor Yao se¬ 
lected twenty-four of the twenty-eight titu in the twenty fourth 
Century before Christy and that Cheu-koug added the oilier four, 
thirteen centuries Inter, must estimate in a very peculiar manner 
the nature of adeutific evidence and its application to the &o 1 u- 
tioti of historical questions. 1 do not hesitate to express rny 
ntier want of faith in the whole argument In my view, what 
M. Biot has done may fairly be described ns follows: he has re¬ 
duced the mu from twenty-eight to twenty-four by an arbitrary 
excision, and relegation to a Inter period, of Four of their num¬ 
ber; he has set up a list of nineteen circumpolar stars, whose 
upper and lower transits he ass nines to have been observed with 
special care by the ancient Cliinese^ although he confesses that 
in mme eases he can find no documentary evidence of the fact, 
and although several of them are so close to the polo that tbdr 
observation in siich ancient times, with such means as could be 
then applied, is ill tbq highest degree questionable : these nine- 
teen g tars give him thirty’eight transits: he has then forced the 
tiveoty-fbor llmiting-stara into an artificial and imaginary rela- 
tioti to the thirty-eight transits, by allowing the former to have 
been established, sometimes for the purpose of coinciding with* 
sometimes for the purpose oi including,, the latter; leaving, 
alter &EJ, some of the most important transits unrepresented by 
rrrtr, and having to confess that some of the mu find no suffi¬ 
cient explanation in the transits. There are, indeed, a few 
rather curious and striking coincidences brought out by the 
comparison,, and these, beyond all question, suggested to JL 
Biot his ingenious and captivating hypothesis: hut they are no 
more than may with entire pbusibifLtj he supposed the result 
of chance, and are utterly insufficient to convert the hypothesis 
into an acceptable and credible explanation. 

But if if. Biot's attempt tocstabHsb and account for thr- origin 
« the fttnes of jim in its present form at the remote date of the 
emperor \ no be deemed a failure, and if the essential identity 
of the Chinese nm, the Hindu naMatrm, and the Arab numrfsf 
be conceded—a concession to which, l should think, no ob m- 
lion of any significance can be opposed—then it cannot be W 
semabJy doubted that the system originally had that form urid 
intern which we find it still to paw** in Arabia and India it 
was a senes of stellar groups equably distributed nlomr the 
echptt^ and sebcled for the purpose of approximately marking 
the daily progress of the moon—thus constituting to all intents 
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and purposes a true lunar zodiac; which, however, hke the jali- 
lunar godiao of twelve signs, was equally applicable,, and enura 
or 1 ess fwm an early time applied, to observation of the move¬ 
ments of the other planet^ and to nil the purpose# of n general 
stellar division of the heavens 1 he qutstson still admits of 
being mooted, by those who ale jealous for the honor of China 
as the 15rat homo of the system, whether the Chinese may; not 
have devised it and communicated it to other peoples in this its 
origiunl form; but there can hardly remain a doubt that the 
shape which it bow weura in China is the result of an alteration, 
rnnde lome time later than its origination or its reception from 
abroad. Evidence may perhaps yet be found in the Chinese au¬ 
thorities, to the effect that the names of the jwu were first used 
to indicate constellations rather than single slati*. Iliol hunaelf 
sziv&t us a valuable hint in llsi# direcliou. At tlie foot of hia 
oml table, in the article of April 1S40 Qjp, 72-3 of the separata 
impression), hr gives the meaning of some of the *»u names, ami 
nearly all of them would lit group better than single stsra^ 
while one case is a very plain, one; Fi, the name of the second 
determinant. * Tauri, he tells us, means ' a thread or string (iff 
jitt), 41 which is the figurative designation of the Ilyctdra. In 
view of the Indian and Arabian aspects of the system, it would 
be I shottid think, very dangerous to assume that, when we 
find in an early Chined author the name of a fte«, only the 
single iitar which the later astronomers know by that name can 
be meant, or even that the division of the heavens, where one is 
implied, is to be reckoned from star to star, and not, as in the 
other two systems, by simple proximity to the group named. 

It deserves to be farther remarked, that the conversion of a 
aeries of groups into one of single stars used ns deternnnatives 
or fundamental sura is vastly easier to explain than the reverse. 
The former would naturally accompany the development of mo 
Chinese astronomy into a more scientific form, and the intro¬ 
duction of new and more exact modes of observation. H o 
should only have to suppose that the Chinese, after having 
for a time observed lhe movements of the moon and other 
planets by the eye alone or chiefly, and with. reference to the 
Bsiemnml groups so fur perfected their method* ami appliances 
to employ l lie meridian circle or it# eauW^id, with aucom* 
na living measurement of time; this would, evidently throw out 
of use the old lunar zodiac, and might hud to ihe substi¬ 

tution of the modern limiting Blare; which, in order to the least 
possible departure from ancient custom^ were chosen out of tue 
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former aud familiar groups Such a change Is closely analogous 
to what might hnvo Laken place also in India, if this Hindu* 
had been willing to forget the old astrological significance of 
their mk$hatm& f or if the new device of the or momentary 
conjunction had so recommended itself to tliera as to crowd out 
nnd replace the former aaperatitkm; the junotion^tara might 
then have assumed the significance of the older groups* and the 
latter have been lost from use, and finally from remembrance, 
fi of course, Impossible to restore with certainty the primi* 
ti% T e form of the system of lunar ustcrismi* We may, how¬ 
ever, make a Lolerahte approximation toward such a restora¬ 
tion by comparing together the three best known representa¬ 
tive of the system, and assuming that,, wherever two of them 
agree and ibe third only is found to differ* the latter has 'varied 
from the original, which bus teen preserved unchanged by the 
two others This assumption has an evident plausibility! al¬ 
though it cno by no means be relied on as infallible: it could 
be proved in a great degree fallacious or unreliable only by 
showing that one of the throe systems had been derived from 
another through the medium of the third ; and this, in my view* 
is neither (Icinonstrated nor plausibly to be presumed. * I pre- 
sent upon ih^oppowte p«ge the results of n comparison of the 
kind suggested adding a statement of the cases in which either 
system Appears to have varied from the original norm, and also, 
in brackets, the member of each group selected by the Chinese 
as limiting star of a siev, in their conversion of the series into 
a scheme of fundamental stars. 

Duly one member of the series it will be noted, requires to 
he marked as wholly doubtful; namely, the fourth ; with respect 
U> this the tiitye forms of the system are irreconcJlablv discord¬ 
ant; although m a manner which seems to indicate that the orltrb 
pa locality of tlio asteri-sm was probably in Orion. Wo cannot 
indeed, but wonder at the original construction or present con- 
dmou of the system ns regards its third fourth, and fifth mem¬ 
bers. In locating the third in the head of Orion, the construe- 
U>rs appear plainly to have neglected a group which was offered 
them aa the natural and most eligible successor of the Hyades • 
namely, ? nnd : llflnri, the tips of the Bull's home; it is,'i n m y 

view, tiuj only case in which we have rens.. find serious 

fault with their selection, And the neglect by the Chinese of 
the tint innt Twins, properly constiluting the fifth uterism, with 
l n.'ir substitution oi a star which chance* to be contained in tho 
group to which the Aruba have apparently shifted their preced- 
rng or fourth, asterwm, is quite pulling. Tin- primitive place 
OL the twenty sixth member is also less confidently determinable 
t tun were to bo wished. I cannot but conjecture, however, that 
the Mindus may have shifted their asteriim (Ucvati) at this 
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point to the ecliptic at the time when they changed the com¬ 
mencement of the acriea from Krtiik& to A grin!* and gave such 
an immense coamiml importance to the new initial point of the 
sphere: they might well enough feci desirous lo fix this grand 
starting-point to the sense by n star situated directly upon it or 
in its immediate vicinity. 
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The other Hindu variations—except the strange and problem¬ 
atical one to 1 AqtitHi, at the twenty-third station—ore evidently 
made in order to bring in conspicuous constdtationa from the 
north t and they are the greatest violations whicli have an vwhere 
been committed of the proper design and spirit of the system. 
I tie Arab m«a<K»/ show the fewest depart a res from the primi¬ 
tive wmi, and these are attempted improvements, inspired by 
the original governing idea, the selection of groups nearly bor- 
dertng anon the ecliptic. The knotty and troublesome point of 
the third, fourth, and fifth members, the Arabs have dealt with 
more saccfiasTully than either of the other possessors of Lhe series* 
■bxcept at tins point, the only Chinese variations consist in the 
transfer of the eighth, ninth, and tenth astcrisms to a situation 
larthcr south—a transfer of which note has been taken, and a 
conjectural explanation offered, in an earlier paragraph. 


P 3 e nf!w ogw. to consider more particularly the views of 
££, TrI'. d'sunguishcd scholar, not con tout with re¬ 
fusing belief to M. Biots theory, that the Hindu nahhatra* are 
an adaptation of the Chinese tmt, holds as demonstrable, and 
attempts to prove, that the «eu, along with the ma«dti/of the 
Aruba, are directly derived from the HbkHrai-the other two 
peoples having separately imported from India, and applied to 
iri^WhT 1 ?? 8l 'Jf ht ™***°**, «l institution of Hindu 

PWW W Je M]y ““uo'vledmng the very great value of 
» eaSa { S ~ 1 »T fliu «hich is in but a slight degree 
dependent upon tliotr discussion of the question of origin; 
since, along with the cn lie ism of tin: Chinese authorities, already 
referred to, they offer ns an almost exhaustive collection of 
tenals for the study of the aspects and applications of dm Hindu 
system in the earliest period of its history: a service for which 
we cannot be too grateful-I yet an, unable to ■££ with ifi 
rejecting this particular point, or to admit the force J 
nenoe of the arguments upon which lie founds his opinion I 
aUaU wxonlmgly proceed to set forth the grounds of mv dussent, 

■h^tLTTr > ^ Smn e r !| l ° f Ucbef '* position lies in this thesis: 
that the Hindu »«ktt«tira system has been a greatly and vari- 

paS! T a ^ ° r di *™ forms; 

and that the Lh.nese and Arab systems represent one of im 

latest developments. If this is not proved, nothing is proved 
and \\ eber a reasonings leave the question of origin L tbev 
found it, unsolved But, far from regarding it as proved I do 

QQ \ lh ‘" k ^ h * ll3S «l aJc <™« c ^«i * tolerable casein Its favor 
In the first place, his whole discussion is underlaid, as has 
been already pointed out, by the assumption that the miJb/m- 
Iras have the same character and me which we sec in the Chi¬ 
nese that u to say, that they arc virtnallT^gL at^, 
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Burying to mark out in the heavens and give name lo intervals 
which are reckoned from one star to the next If such an as¬ 
sumption be allowed, it cnii hardly be denied that the Indian 
system hm undergone essential variations; variations the morn 
strange, as they arts to be found not only in different authorities, 
but eveg in different pans of the sum authority. The Sfirya* 
Siddhfinta, in its second chapter, gives to the twenty seven nak- 
ultras twenty seven equal portions of the ecliptic; if these por* 
lions were taken from one group to the next, they imply a scries 
of nafohalras very different from those whose junction-stars are 
so minutely defined by the same Siddhints in its eighth chapter. 
So also, if Garga and Brahmagupta have chosen lo amtgn only 
to fifteen nakshatras equal lwcntj«vcmh portions of the circle, 
while to mx they give a portion and a half, and to fix only a 
half portion, they must have recognised a still different series 
which no one has yet pointed out, or is likely ever to find. 
The same may be said of Varaha-mi hire's definition of the mods 
of the moon's entrance into a nnhhntra —that, in some eases; 
the apparent junction precedes the actual, or the reverse; what* 
ever this may mean, it is obviously inconsistent with any divis¬ 
ion of which the boundaries should be determined, in the man¬ 
ner assumed by Weber, by the familiar constellations which wo 
call the na&shainw, And yet, both Brahmagupta and Varfiha-mi- 
hira define the positions of the junction-stars in the some manner 
as the Sflrya-Siddhiinta, and use the same names for the different 
members of the two conflicting systems. It is almost superflu¬ 
ous, after this, to go back to the tMhrnasm for evidence to the 
same effect When, in their mock-legendary narratives, they 
relate how king Soma (the moon)—much to his disgust, fmd 
after repealed attempts to avoid the disagreeable necessity, even 
by the broach of a promise solemnly given— \m? to pledge him- 
self henceforth to dwell equally in succession with all his wives, 
the instead of passing has time, ns hitherto, with his 

favorite Itnhjrii alone,. we mast conclude, according Weber, 
that the stare limiting and dividing the osterisms were, in the 
view of the Drehmsnns, disposed at precisely equal distances 
along the ecliptic—if, indeed^ we arc not compelled to go far¬ 
ther, and maintain that they were arranged at intervals varying 
inversely as the moon's vary ing velocity in different parts of her 
revolution, with n provision annexed for gradual modification, 
»a the revolution of the line of apsides, and other less constant 
Causes, msasioEed a shifting of the regions uf her fastest and 
slowest motion: whereas originally she was stationary in Hnhi- 
i)] P or else thm constellation extended alt the way around the 
hen Yens. A hard time the Hindu star-gnzem must have had of 
it, in truth, selecting so many different systems of at are. without 
help from the telescope, to fit all their discordant systems of 
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division^ and keeping them in knrmony with the ever varying 
irreguhrit ics of the moon's motion. But the assumption of ihia 
modo of division haa been shown above, as 1 believe, to be alto¬ 
gether boneless; to find support neither from the Hindu author¬ 
ities, ancient or modem, nor from analogy, nor from d priori 
considerations: it is nothing but a misapprehension,^ If we 
take that view of the nakihatm system which regards it as a 
wiri^ea of groups of stars, occupying or pointing out, instead of 
limiting nod separating, the divided portiona of the planetary 
path, all difficulties and inconsistent icy? disappear; we see clearly 
tliAt groups somewhat unequally distributed do not imply mi 
unequal division of the ecliptic, nor an equal division require 
the recognition of a serins of stars at equal distance*; and that 
it is possible for authorities who accept precisely the same stellar 
Scries to differ from one another in the details of the division to 
which it serves as basis. 


Tii is erroneous fundamental assumption being removed, with 
its Dccessary implication of a shining and changing series of 
star^ nearly mJJ the other evidences of alteration in the system, 
which Weber is able to adduce, are at once seen to be of a very 
trill mg and inconclusive character They are chiafly variation 
in the name^ of the nakriufirttt^ differences a* regards the diving 
ties to whom they belong, differences respecting the number of 
stare compostng the groups, and the like, found among the 
Hindu authorities, ancient and modem, But all such variations 
are, within certain limits, perfectly natural and allowable, and 
consistent with the maintenance of the integrity of the system ; 
they may even come to be evidence of inn unaltered identity, as 
in more than om instance I think thev actually are. Varieties 
of nflEny, surely, in a language so fertile of synonyms as is the 
Sanskrit, ^ well in its scientific as its literal'v vocabulary, are 
not to be taken as even prim&Jucit evidence of varieties of chiir- 
acter. If the SuryaSiddhunta, for instance, has a dozen 
apitfen for the sun pud moon, we need not therein' be mmle 
doubtful whether the same two luminaries were really intended 
by them all. Nor need we in the case of the iwhhatm*, unless 
some oilier ground of probability of variation is made out, or 
unless the varying names are *o characteristic and point so dis- 
tinct:y to difrerent stars or groups, that the conclusion of their 
oivcRSe application is forced upon ns. I cannot Bee that ihis is 
» in a single uislni.ee, nor dues Weber make the claim, or en- 
acivorto show that any given name could be better explained 
by returnbg it to a constellation not comprised i n the series 
Differences in the divnuties selected as regent* or the im, U ps 
are of even less consequence, h is undeniable that in the 
BfahmopM wc approach pretty near to the beginnings, whether 
by origination or importation, of d, 0 na hhiitra system in India; 
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and us no particular reason cun be made out For the selection of 
one deity rather than another as lord of a particular osierism t 
we may with every reason suppose that for a considerable Ittne, 
at least, more or Jess discordance in the choice would be found. 

JHffemnceB in the number of stars regarded os composing an 
astcrism would be of more idling weighty if they were such as 
could not be readily explained by the character and surround¬ 
ings of the group with which the asterism is id entitled, Rul^ 
in almost every' case, Lhey are, l behove, so explainable, and 
wete duly noticed and accounted For in the detailed discussion 
of the identification of tho gronpi w hich we gave m the notes 
to the Stirya-Siddbanta, Thus, for instance, if the Kruikas, tha 
Pleiads, arc reckoned now ns sex and now m seven, the varia¬ 
tion should cause ns no difficulty, considering the uncertainty 
which other nations besides the Hind us have felt upon the same 
point The Greeks acknowledged seven Pleiads, counting in a 
lost sister; ami to the Germans the constellation is still das Si* 
bervfat 1 the seven -stars/ Whether el seventh member of 
the group wan actually once visible, and has now faded from 
view by that slow process of change which is known to have 
affected* tha brilliancy of certain stars, or whether the number 
seven was al ways the result of a miscount, induced by the fancy 
for a mystic instead of a simple number, is a question of very 
little significance. Nor need we be embarrassed by statements 
in Hindu legends to the effect that the Krttikfia have their per- 
moment station in the cast, or that they formerly accompanied 
the brill hint stars in the Great Bear: such statements, it is evi¬ 
dent, arc pure creations of fancy; from any astrtpnomical point 
of view, they are simply nonsense. That the brilliant star Ro- 
hiuh or Aidfebaran, was now taken by itself to form the inter* 
ism t and now along with the other members of the group of 
which it Is the chief ornament, h very natuml, and is no reason 
for inferring a change in the position of this usteri.*m, That 
£ Ely dm was aocnetimes added to the little group of five stars 
constituting the asteiisrn Aylesfoa, and i or * Delphi id to the four 
^imviih|bi% is not leal easy to believe. That, of the extensive 
constellation forming the tail of the Scorpion, now only the 
brilliant pair in the sting were made to £?o:n|K*ge the nslenem 
MiUb, ami now more or fewer of the others were included with 
them, is readily flupposablCf and does not run tier the identity 
of the astensm auspicious. And so with the few other like 
cases of variation which the system presents. 

I should not al ways be willing to admit the force of the evi¬ 
dence on which Weber rdies to prove a variation in tho number 
of stare composing an nsterism: in certain cuses, namely, where 
it depends upon tho grammatical number of the name of the 
ustensm, and on variations, therein. If a group has u plural 
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name, indeed, it moat, unless some good renson to thecontrmy 
can he shown, be regarded ad composed of more than two stars; 
btu this name may vary to aingular, without by my means im¬ 
plying a reduction of the group to a single star: only its con¬ 
templation as a stogie group, as an individual member of the 
scried of osteriams, or as one of the moon’s consort.^ may be 
implied. In this manner the Krtdkaa may become Krtiikii, tbs 
Magbfis may become Maghfi, and m on, A deal name, again, 
is even more distinctly indicative of a pair of stars ; and* as we 
should expect wherever the nomenclature of the system pre¬ 
sents us a dual name, there we And in the heavens "a conspicu¬ 
ous pair to which to attach it: we have, for A^vnyujiiu, fi and r 
AriotM; for Pi.innrva.su, ■ and fl GeminoruGi: for Viyakhe, * and 
F Lib™; for Ywtifa, 1 and v Scorpion is. These, too, may vary 
to singulars in the same manner as the plurals do^ and we may 
find Punarvasu, Virakhit, etc.; or they may even become plu¬ 
rals in consequence or an extension of" the group by the inclu¬ 
sion of other neighboring stare. Another variation between 
dual and plural, or between dual, p|ond T and singular, has a 
different ground: it occurs m cases where a single group, hav¬ 
ing ei collective name, is divided into two asterisma Thus, the 
two usterisms in the rump and tail of the Lion form a single 
quadrate constellation,, and are called phafrjunyas or arjurtyaj f 
1 the shimmering or glowing ones/ but, its two members of the 
natrxhatra system, they are also made dual, 1 the two 

Phfttgun^/ precisely m other phi mis have been shown to be 
converted to singulars; and each of the two also becomes by 
itself dud, as being composed of a pair of stare, A similar 
case is that of the futcrisnu which together compose the con¬ 
spicuous group known as the Square in Pegasus; their usual 
titles, pToshtkapath fa and hhmhomdd^ or MwtmparltU, contain 
the clement parfa, 'foot, 1 and the allusion conveyed in these 
names to the disposition of ihe stars in the constellation, like 
the four feet of am animal or of an article of furniture. is so 
marked and unequivocal that only extreme prepossession could 
induce any one to overlook it Another rare appellation of the 
double group* the singular pratuhthtina, ‘stand, support/ is as 
plainly due to a like conception of its form. Both these names 
farther appear a* dual, and even ns double dual, for the same 
reason for which the name phaftpnu was treated. But the 
conclusion, in the third place, from a singular name that an aster- 
ism com Aina only a single star is vastly moto doubtful, and even, 
in my view, palpably ungrounded, since sach a title may from 
the beginning have designated the group m a group. Thus the 
name Slrgii^inta, * dear's head/ has nothing to say rcspecltog the 
number of stars of which it may he the collective designation; 
while Has to, 'hand, 1 may with evident probability be regarded 
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as pointing out the very group of five slurs to wliieU wc find it 
alUiclied by ihe ssteonormeal text-book^. The adjective ek&wk- 
riutiru^ Implied to some of the ftstertems* obviously designates 
them, not ns ‘single-star mtkdialrtia, 1 but as + singula rename ncri- 
shatra& J just as pumnafohaira does not mean k male nukahalraj 
but + mn 3 cuJiue-n&me nakshatra:' another and ye! more singular 
instance of the weigh! attributed to petty pecuIUritiefl ia the 
names of the groups ia la Irts found in the division of them re¬ 
ferred to by Weber (see note 2 on p. 311 of die first essay) ns 
founded on the number of syllables an their respective titles. 

The final conclusion, then, at which Weber arrives, that then? 
are hut four of the nalah&tnu with regard to the number of 
stars composing which there is an utter absence of discordance 
among the different authorities, although it loots quite startling, 
has in fact only an illusory force, since it is founded on and rep* 
resents differences which arc in part imaginary, and in part 
trivial- There are but one or two of this whole class of varia¬ 
tions which need cause doubt or difficulty to any one; it seems 
strange, namely, that a single star out of so faint a group as 
that composing Fushya (y, * Canon), should have liecn by 

any authority regarded as alone constituting the aaierkm: it is 
also hard to sec why the name of the nsteriam Ardra (** Ononis) 
should by one or two authorities be given in the plural, and 
whv its synonym bdhn^ 1 ana, 11 is once made dual, as if a group 
of two or more stars were intended to be pointed oul But, 
even in these eases, the sum of evideoee*mnl of probability in 
favor of the unchanged identity of the aster Lam is so strong that 
our faith in it need not be ‘seriously shaken. 

In more than one instance, if I do not misjudge, Weber'5 an* 
tenor persuasion of the shifting character of the nahlwtm serins, 
and his iadinutLon to interpret everything in a manner favoring 
h, have misled him into very farfetched and unnatural hypothe¬ 
ses, lo the neglect of such explanations as lay dose at hand and 
posjM'Ssed an evident plausibility. Let us note two or three ex¬ 
amples. The brilliant star of the drat magnitude in the bead 
of Taurus, called by us Aldebaran, eormtiluteg a member of the 
system of asterisms, either alone or with the other members of 
the group of Uyadi.-S; its name is Iiohuii^ which means litem,] I v 
4 red" rnJdv/ A,s the star in question is one ul the few which 
shine with" a ooiapicuously reddish light, the suppoffilfcm natu- 
rally suggests iUelf that this characteristic determined the ap- 
pdfaUon of the nokzhatm, mid that the appellation and the an¬ 
swering charocterisLio constitute together an important evidence 
of the unchanged identity of the asteriam from the first iu^titu- 
tion of the system. Nothing of this, however, appeaia to 
Weber; Sic mentions, indeed, the possible interpretation of 
TQhiiu as 1 red/ but docs not allude to any uaturad rcasou for its 
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_ y* 1 * -i-wjmiHtr jt nisg is ffiyied stuJur.n the runny. 

fi € 7i!* £!lin ' W j 01,1 concluding, one would think. 

Him tlitft second uiertm u called «the red lf for the same reason 
“ the funner one, and we may even accept (ho synonym da a 
welcome confirmation of the persistency of the osderism. Yet 
t r apparently is not satisfied with au explanation no simple. 
" !S P ilft r tabra note of the fact that the two stare in 
question are otto hundred ntid eighty degrees apart—os they nc- 
tually haiw-n to bo very nearly—and that the former of them 
s m the Hindu ttadiuons regarded as the special favorite of the 

J^’V h1 d ,u P ° Ii th T ^ iie proceeds to found a conjecture 
<which he then, in the next sentence, etves un tumiii ns too 

ffa'S' tf, *i * h - v tlltJ ®^no?ce partitm- 

I t"' '7? L tl,lU \ ht> l^rMindtkd with the vernal 
fJH™»f b ^e tew the case more than thirty Mm 

tiinea before Christ), and that the other Hohi of was so called 
because, at the same period, it occupied the other equinox, and 

EaSarnffp h,lJf ° f % n *^ a ^ • the former Ho 
,Ti ! D ®» a< * th,fl “ era Jike 8 wyfu > closing of 

tPS near at linnci - ‘ n order to make 

L immeSl IV ' e -W wcof Ca i ct,in ? <* which muil 
Ll immediately relinquished as worthless? Bat Weber offers 

us another instance, rf ot leas striking, of the same kind, in con- 

mxtion wun this very aatensm liohipt It so happens that the 

,W T!' J 'rr 1t lC name of tbe fotnafoof a species of red- 
detr. 1 uc Hi ml us, moreover, figured to themselves the neigh- 
honrig constellation On on as a stag or antelope; this appears 

Eei3 ? L^dlS e faCt l - Qt tiie , 1,Ui< ‘ F' M P of three *tam in (Jnon’s 
head is called mpja^reu, the ante topes head;' partly, t hut his 

of^lS a‘t-ri ^ °£T } '■ ^™ etimafl ift the ay near my 

± th ' arm, ,. 'fore legand partly from 

the tradition winch I shall presently relate. TheTome what 
remoter Sinus m also named in the astronomical text-books 
wryaci/dilha, the deer-slayer/ Whether, now. the establish* 
merit of this whole series of related constellations with related 
J*! 8 * f'V 11 . tha . etMrtwiai that rohmi^ss capable^ 
being translated female red-deer,' along with the luterXmud 
iidapwdness of the sure composing Orion’s figure to bear their 
part ,U the combination; or whether, as seems more proba¬ 
ble, the recognition and naming of the “stag" was an indepen¬ 
dent foot, and ita VKunity to the “ red-deer" merely aecideEal 
^,1 P" L *f , . cv ^ 1 tJI(5 °““™ of the interpretAlion of the 
f nwn “' lIi Hiut wnne-ia a question of trifling importance- 
the situation and connection of the three groups lAi liast m™‘ 
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urably assured by their relation to each olhcr ? and id rendered 
altogether unquestionable by an absurd story which the Hindus 
have founded upon it, and which Weber dies in different forms, 
from more than one of the Bnihroanas* Prajfipati, 4 the lord of 
created beings 1 (nn unfortunate divinity, often called upon to 
play a part in these artificial legends, in the manufacture of 
which, to order and in batches, the Hindus of the Bmbmana 
period were bo apt), it is said, fell in love with his own daughter 
liohipt; she becoming a female deer, be pursued her in the ford 
of a stag, and was only deterred from his incestuous chase by 
being shot in the back with an arrow by the Appointed agent of 
the indignant gods. There is the whole story ilhiatrated in the 
sky: the innocent and lovely Kohl tjf( Aid eba ran); rise infamous 
Prajfipatt (Orion) in full career after hcr T but laid sprawling by 
the M three-jointed arrow” (the belt of Orion), which, shot from 
the hand of the near avenger (Sirius)* is even now to be wm 
sticking in bis body. With this tale coining down to ns from the 
first period of th^nabhatraM in India, who could suppose tha^ 
when we have to locate a member of the system culled mrgafi* 
r*u, 1 the stag's head, 1 and have just this part of the sky to locate 
it in, there could be an instant^ hesitation as to its jsosition* or 
the least doubt of its persistent identity, from the earliest times 
to the latest? Yet Weber does not see it so; in his view, there 
is nothing which at all fixes the name mryfipm* to any particu¬ 
lar constellation, nothing to prevent us from supposing that it 
waij applied successive!)' to various constellationa, as one and 
another was selected for a boundary-mark in the ever varying 
divisions of the ecliptic: if the earliest authority giving the 
numbers of the groups assigns three stars to Mrga^irna, this, he 
thinks, is a mere inference from the name; a stag's head, with 
a bom on each side of it, naturally suggested the dumber three; 1 * 
and if we find at m tbo most modern form of the System an ac¬ 
tual and indubitable group of three atara, this, we must suppose, 
is mere chance; the good luck of those under whose hands the 
system received ita latest development enabled them to realize 
in the heavens the etymological fancy of their remote predecea- 
Bora l A similar suggestion, ia thrown oat in regard to ^ravapa. 
If ibis is reckoned run a group of three stara, it is not because in 
early times, m in later* the name really belonged to the conspicu¬ 
ous constellation of the Kagle, n star of the first magnitude with a 
smaller one above and another below', but beenuse jpivsTwi means 
E «r, f and so led one to think of a pair of cats, with a head be¬ 
tween them 1 Of this implausible, not to say impossible and ab¬ 
surd! character arc the suppositions which we are called on to 
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make in support of Wcbcris theory reqx-etirig the shifting and 
changing character of the ndhAolm system. 

At two pointy however, Weber is able to bring forward what 
seems to him direct md positive evidence of a different position 
of the stellar groups composing na&shatrm from that which ia 
assigned them ia the ^idabunim In the first place, Abhijit, 
the problematical twenty-second mem her of the series of twenty- 
eight iislirri&ms, is itt the Tuiltiriya iJriihmana, the earliest au¬ 
thority which mentions it* described ns si mated “above the 
Atthudhi^ Wow [up&rkliifid ashdtfhdndn^ a vast(k chro* 

fuzyiil T. Br, L v, 2. 3); and this is regarded by Weber ns 
equivalent to assigning the group a place somewhere in Aquilo, 
instead of Lyra* But I see no necessity for understanding the 
language of the BriUinuina to define the stellar position of the 
group: I would consider it rather as fixing the order of the as- 
terinm in the series: Abhijit ia, in the succession of the nakxha- 
tras, next above or beyond the AshMhus, and next below or 
lists aidc.of ^rooil (^ravnp) t This interpretation is, in every 
aspect, quite &i admissible as the other, and the citation from 
the Hrubmana is hence without avail to show a change of place 
saioco its time in the nslerism Abhijit. The other case is of a 
leas disputable character. The same authority t the Tiiittirfya 
BruhirJutia,. in a passage immediately preceding the one already 
quoted, constructs a stellar prajdpat^ giving him Citra (“ Yir- 
ginis) for head, Huts (Corvns) lor hand, the Ywikhe (v and £ 
Libras) for thighs, and the Anurldhas and j? Scorpion is) 
for standi tig* place; while Nifth|yl (i P e. Svati) hi declare*! to be 
1 1 is heart. '! his would make a very tolerable figure, as constel- 
lattomd figures go, but for the hearty which, if Ntahiya must bo 
nought in A return^ lies some thirty degrees north of its proper 
place; while, on the other hand, it it tin be assigned the posi¬ 
tion given to the corresponding asterism in tho Arab and Chi- 
Inese svafema {*, *, and l Virginia}, the difficulty is wholly re¬ 
moved. Hernoc Weber claims it m altogether probable that, in 
the time of the Bmhmana, or to the apprehension of its authors, 
the ostermn next succeeding CiEm was still situated close upon 
the ecliptic, like the corresponding matml and $im; and the 
force of the argument and the legitimacy of tho condnrion can¬ 
not be dcniciL Absolutely certain we ctrtild not venture to cdl 
it, since it is not quite inconceivable that the constructor of the 
figure mmj have been careless of the position of the heart, when 
ail the other purls fitted so tolerably, or may have been more 
mindful of the order of Sv&ti, between Cilnt unci Yi^nkhe, than 
of the position of tlic stars constituting the aaterism. 

Thu preceding discussion ban shewn ns that (setting aside the 
expansion of the system from twenty-seven to twenty-eight 
members, or its reduction from twenty-eight lo twe&ly-seven* of 
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which I sball presently speak) nil the evidence* marshalled by 
Weber to attest the variable diameter of the nakdiairo senes 
prove on It this: that a single member of it must have had for¬ 
mer! v in India the same position which we find it always to have 
bad in Arabia and China. How untoward a result this is of an 
argument intended to demonstrate that the manittl and #£*w must 
have been derived from the nabhatrai, as reprraemieg one of 
the latest phases of that variable system, docs not require to lie 
tainted out. Wc have seen reason above, upon a simple com- 
jKftrison of the three series of astcrisms with one another, to infer 
that the Hindus must probably have altered theirs, since its ori¬ 
gination or importation, in at least six membra; which is tar 
more than is established with the slightest shadow of plausibility 
by all Webers doubts and questionings, Even this degree of 
alteration, affecting more than one fifth of the whole number of 
the nahshnirns, does not by any means destroy or seriously im¬ 
pair their character as a fixed and stable system, or give them 
that Protean aspect which Weber would dairo for them. I 
cannot but think that hie view of what is required to constitute 
a system such as we see represented by the ■nobhotm.*, tho 
maiidiity and the stew, is fundamentally erroneous. He appear* 
to suppose that a recognition of the fact that the moon makes 
the circuit of the heavens in twenty-seven or twenty-eight days, 
and that therefore her path is divisible into the same number of 
parts or Stations, is itself the system, or the essential pan of it, 
while its fixation in the sky, by selected stars or groups of stain, 
is a matter of secondary consequence. To my apprehension, on 
the contrary, this recognition is only the necessary preliminary 
to the establishment of a system. There is no such tiling a# a 
system of tmktftalras until’ ilic fwriea of stellar groujHi is deter¬ 
mined upon, a« gunk* to the actual division and nomenclature 
of the path of the plane ls ; and its existence is bound to these 
groups, so that than who use and value it will not readily for¬ 
get t(icm, or hold them subject to arbitrary and sweeping alter¬ 
ation. It may V* modified in one and another point, and even 
to no inconsiderable extent, but by gradual and successive 
changes, such as leave its identity and virtual integrity cadi 
time unimpaired. I have seen no evidence, iti Weber’s essays 
or dmurhcre, which ivaa of any avail to prove that the Hindu 
nukrhntna did not possess this character; the name nahhaira 
itself, with its synonyms, which all mean without exception 
1 star, constellation, ostcrism/ is saffioimt to sbowthst the stellar 
groups were its central and prominent feature. ere we den ling 
with the Arab or Chinese systems, in both of which the iinme sig¬ 
nifies 'mansions, stopping-places, station?,’ there would be more 
plausibility in regarding the division as the primary matter, and 
the identity of the determinant groups as of subordinate con- 
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sequence : although even here the view would be fellacioas, 
si nee the divisions possess no recognized existence until they arc 
determined by the groups: but a system of tutQuints is one of 
« oaterisms, 11 i"ta members are stellar iadividuatititt* and it can 
have no stability or value if these are changeable at will- It ia 
not necessary Tor me to set forth here id any express Had detailed 
manner the positive evidence, showing the fixedness and perma* 
nency of the stellar groups composing the nvfchatrm t which is 
derivable from the accounts of the system given by earlier and 
later Hindu authorities: some of this evidence has already been 
presented incidentally; and, in view of the utter failure of the 
only attempt yet made to show the reverse, and the absence of 
any important opposing considerations, documentary or theoret¬ 
ical, it may be taken Tor granted, and ibo burden of proof 
thrown upon any one by whom it is denied. I will merely say 
that, in my opinion, the whole nomenclature of the system* the 
notices respecting the numbers and relations of the stars of its 
groups, the related legends, and the like, do in every case (ex* 
cepting ilmt of Svati, mentioned above), and from the beginning, 
so far as they are distinctive at all, point to the same eerie* of 
ostcrisms which we derive, with all the certainty and authority 
which jl definition by astronomical coordinates confers, from the 
latest astronomical treatises. 

There remains for examination a single {joint, more pregnant 
with iin|K>rt than any hitherto discussed, in its bearing on the 

J [notion of change in the Hindu system, and the derivation 
horn it of the other two. It is the number of constituent mem¬ 
bers of the nnA-Aalra series: the question of the relation be¬ 
tween the numbers twenty-seven and twenty weight, both which 
are to be met with in Hindu authorities, ancient and modern, 
Weber holds that the groups were originally twenty*aeven s and 
became twenty-eight at a later period, by the addition of Abhijit. 
If this be fully and satisfactorily proved, the Hindu origin of 
the Arab and Chinese systems will be hard to deny; si nee it 
must appear at least highly improbable—to Call it altogether 
Impossible [ should hardly venture—that the Arabs and Chb 
n«s*o should on their part also, and independently', have ex- 

E andeni to twenty-eight an original scried of twenty-seven* I 
ave purposely reserved until now any mention or considera¬ 
tion of Eh is point, in order Eh at [ might first remove all other 
supports from Webers thesis, and show that, if we are to pro- 
nounee the Hindu system the parent of the others for the reason 
that they represent a later phase of its development, our decision 
must bsi"based solely and alone upon the ground of the change 
of number. We shall hence be led to require that the evidence 
of the change be very clear and unambiguous; for a less degree 
of force ana cogency will be tolerated in a reason which comes 
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in m ^ caniuiktiw addition at the cud of asfirics rf probable 
proofs, than will content ns in an argument on which must rq* 
pose the whole weight of an important condition. In my 
view, the argument is in this case too insecurely founded to 
sustain so heavy n burden; the evidence of the priority of the 
system of twenty-sc veil members is not Eiifti.de nlly unequivocal 
for the punsoMh to which it is applied. If we found thid system* 
with the iwenty-scYen-fold division of the ecliptic and all the 
other dependent feature uniformly and alone presented in the 
authorities preceding a certain date, and if we found later the 
system of twenty-eight, serving as foundation ton twenty-eight 
fold division of the ecliptic, and to the other uses of such a 
system, crowding its predecessor out of UW and usurping its 
place, then would the matter be a tolerably clear one: it could 
lairly bo darned that the Hindus first possessed ft scries of 
twenty-seven m&zkatms, to which they afterwards added a 
twenty-eighth, and that the other nation* borrowed it of them 
after this extension. But the case stands not so. It h true 
that id the enrlkr amthorities the decidedly prevailing number 
is twenty-seven ; but this is equally true also of the later author¬ 
ities: down to the final fixation of the Hindu astronomy in its 
scientific form under Western influericc T the nnbthairfs, for all 
the practical purposes of a aeries of asterisms determining por¬ 
tions of the ecliptic, are and remain only twenty seven. The 
Sfi ryfl-SiddhSuu knows nothing of any di vision of the jdrtnet- 
ary path into twenty-eight parts, nor, according to its authority, 
could the moon or any other planet ever be present in the nedz- 
shatm Abhijit; thev may alE, indeed, enter into y^uor moment 
arv conjunction with Abhijit; but50they may with one another, 
and with isundry of the fixed stars which never pretended to 
claim a right to"be regarded as naivlrtirtte. No one, so far as 1 
know, haft brought forward evidence to show that any Hindu 
authority has divided the “circle of the nMqFisms" into twenty- 
eight equal arcs, thus giving the larger system the same fom 
mid application as the smaller am* Hut, side by side with the 
recognition of twenty revels asterism* us determining divisions 
of the ecliptic, sometimes in the same authority, sometimes in 
other authorities of the same period and character, is found a 
recognition of twenty-eight stor^groups, as constituthig, under 
certain aspect! and for certain purposes* the complete serica. 
So for us I can see* there is no time in the history of the system 
in India, at which any other nation borrowing it from the Hin¬ 
dus would not have been quite an likely, of more so, to receive 
it with twenty'Seven coastcUatioufi, m with tweoty^ight. Let 
tm next see bow the case stands ns to priority of mention. Thu 
iwentv-seYcn are, as is dfovm by We per, firat spoken of m the 
Tflbtirfya Sinhra: the twenty-eight make their first appearance? 
S 
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in the TLiittirija Brabtnflijii and in the nineteenth hook of llto 
Aihorvft VeAt That the former mention is probably the fcarib 
eat of the three, no otic will bo disclosed to deny: Cut he will 
be ft bold man who ventures to assert that it moat l>e very much 
earlier than the others. There k eonfe^dly no such difference 
of period between iho Sank in* and Hrabmona of ihe Black 
Yiijua as between those of the Rig-Veda. In both divisions of 
the former, ns was long ago pointed out, by Weber and ©them, 
there is a complete intermingling of the two classes of material 
known as mantra and brdhrmma^ and the IMbinfina is the iov 
mediate coutinnation and complement of the SonhitiL All 
mention of the tiakskatrnt which k made in either work bin 
parts ©f the text which would he ranked as hrdhman® f mid 
which, if upon the whole of later origin in the BrShmana than 
in the Sanhits, yet all belong to the same period, anti need not 
be separated by any considerable interval of lime. Considering 
how the traditionary materials were gathered up and combined 
in the Inter Yedic age, it is by no means impofisible that the 
AthnrVELti hymn should lx? as ancient as anything which men* 
liana the complete series of reteriffcms,* The argument of prior 
mention, then, amounts merely to this: that, of the not numer¬ 
ous specifications of the number of me mi hits com posing the 
naAshiitra system which are to be found id fchu literature of die 
BrShrmmri period, the greater port, and among these the one or 
two w hich are presumably the mmi ancient, apeak of twenty- 
seven only. Very nearly the same thing, m it happens could 
be said of the more modern astronomical literal are; the JyotlsEin, 
which ia confessedly more ancient than the works of the Sid- 
dhanta class, mentions only twenty-,^-ven asteri^ms; and, if the 
yet earlier literature were swept away, we might draw the prob¬ 
able conclusion that the system was expanded from twenty- 
seven to twenty-eight after the time of the Jyottsha and before 
that of the SiddhSntas: a conclusion which would I* not a 
little fortified by the cincuinsianee that an awkward attempt has 
been made to crowd Abhijit into the Jyotiaba nht\ a^ if au¬ 
thority wi re sought for u Inter addition by its intrusion into a 
work whose existence preceded its own origin; while, as th© 
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cii?C! simals, we know that Abhijit ns a nahfiaira is much older 
than the Jyotistm, and was omitted from it only ss it « sf° 
omitted from the second chapter of the Srlrya-faiddhmitu-be- 
eaiuv it. had no concern with the equable division of the ecliptic 
into portions, I am Tar from claiming that there te anything m 
the Hindu authorities which makes directly against uia theory 
of the originality of the series of twenty‘Seven groups in tiiuifl, 
and its later expansion into one of twenty-eight; on tin; con- 
m rv, 1 freely acknowledge that, upo Indian ground alono, 
that theorv is rather more probable than the opposite: but < o 
contend, and with much confidence, that it is not forced upon 
us hv the facts, and does not, to the exclusion of any oilier, tur- 
nish their only acceptable explanation. There is no insujicm- 
hie, or even formidable, obstacle in the way of our supposing 
thsiL if the Hindus received the institution from abroad, they 
meetve>l it ns a series of twenty-eight groups, hut soon, lor rea¬ 
sons of their own, reduced it to twenty-seven members; white 
yet the remembrance of the other term was never entirely 
cfhnsed, and the rejected tuterism appeared, to the last, m certain 
nsiKnits and applications of the system; so that while, oh a Eoun - 
ntion for the division of the ecliptic, it always mamtJun&j Irom 
t hr time of the first re-formation, its twenty-seyen-fold charac¬ 
ter, it nevertheless, in what eoneenicd the asterisms as groups 
of ’atom simply, was Bom-thnefl reizattted as still jwRwssitiy its 
twenty-eighth member. We arc fully justified in setting us.de 
x-s indecisive: the argument from change of numbers, its refusing 
to ijolieve, on this ground solely, that the manned and the «*t 
are derivative forms of the jmkthatras, and m inquiring iarihcr 
whether the question of origin is to bo determined, in prefer- 
eisw, by other coDasdei^km*. . T 

1 would here remark that the nearer critic idcoce of the me™ a 
Kvolntiou with twentj-seven days limn with twenty-cFght do&J 
not seem to afford reason for concluding thnMhc tenner num¬ 
ber roust have been earlier and more original than Hie latter, as 
belonging to the constellations selected to comprise Lire lunar 
aodint tej long as there was a fractional part of a day, more 
tlrrn twentv-sev'en and less than twenty-eight, ctilailreg a dis¬ 
cordance in the relations of the stellar groups re the moon a 
place in any two successive revolutions, it would be co ™P“™' 
lively an indifferent matter whether the odd third of a d.ij, a cre 
disngarded altogether, or made recount its » whole menu 
notwithstanding "its brevity. The chouse would be hkrly lo be 
determined bv the character of the number which u attended, 
as being conveniently divisible, as having attractive MSOCJfltmna 
nnd suggestions, or the like. If eleven and one third synodical* 
revolutions of the moon mado tip the- period car p^ rflV ? B 

lullofl around the Btin T instead of twelve and one mird t as is 
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nctufllly the case, the year would doubtless none the less bo 
reckoned as composed of twelve momh^ because of the arith¬ 
metical character of the number twelve as divisible by two p 
three, four, and six, while eleven la a peculiarly impracticable 
number. As regards twenty-eight utid twenty-Seven, each baa 
its advantages. The one is divisible by two and four, and in 
[he latter ease with the quotient seven ; ’hetice it won Id recom- 
mend itself ton people who made modi of the number seven, 
and who had the week. On the other hand, one may conceive 
that the Hindus, knowing no such division of time m the wcck P 
and less regardful of the mystic significance of the number 
seven than their Semitic neighbors, should have been led to 
amend to twenty-seven, a number which had the recommenda¬ 
tion of being a cube, by the practical consideration that the 
error was lesa if not twenty^ gti I, but twenty-seven stations 
were counted in the mean's revolution. 

If the views of tbu earliest form of the system of lunar aster- 
it^ms and its changed which have been set forth in an earlier 
purt of thk paper were well founded, we may find in them tJorae 
flight continuation oi the originality of me number twenty- 
eight, mid a facilitation of the Hindu reduction to twentj-eeveit. 
I* 1 the tine of groups w hich stretches between the nineteenth 
and twenty-fourth members of the scries (socording to the an¬ 
cient numbering),, or between the Hindu double ftyterisms Asha- 
and Bhadnipfidais, in nearly uniform distribution and with 
nearly inpud brilliancy, we are at el. k to know? which should 
have been left out in an original system of nv on tv -seven aster- 
iams\ all seem to possess an equal right to a place. When, 
however, the Hindus had substituted for she first three of the** 
the more conspicuous but remoter constellations of the Dolphin 
the Eagle, and the Lyre, the hu-i of them auimttd more than 
nixty degrees from the ecliptic, it would seem very easy, if the 
slightest desire for a reduction to twenty-seven members were 
fclb to leave out altogether a group which, by [is position, had 
»» tittle claim or fitness to point out and give name u> a por¬ 
tion the planelafy path. I lay no stn^ on thpw oonaiJenr 
tionm f but merely deem llmrn worthy of & brief mention. 

The results tit us far won are of a negative Gharaeter only. 
We have seen, on the one hand, that M* Biot's argument for the 
originality and immense antiquity of the Chinese aim, and for 
their communication from China to the countries lying farther 
westward, is entirely nugatory; we have seen, on the other 
hmd, that Prat WeberV attempt to prove that the Hindu tys- 
rnm irt the parent, ami the others its dcscetidants, i* not less a 
a fid lure. The question of actual origin is still untouched* We 
liave only cleared the ground; wc Wo left the way open to 
provci by good and sufikicat evidence, that cither one of the 
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throe nations referred to> or that acme fourth people* different 
from them all, ta entitled to the honor of being regarded us the 
inventor of an institution m widely diffused, and forming a car¬ 
dinal elf-ment in the astronomical science of (he most important 
mid high I j cultivated races of Asia, Into tbits general inquiry 
I do not propose to enter with any thoroughness; I only wish 
to a«k here what reason there is to believe, or to inspect, that 
India ia not the original home of the riteriamfcl system. In 
entertaining a distrust of her right to this distinction, I am glad 
to tind myself in accord with Prof. Weber; fiinee, however, the 
grounds upon which I base my distrust are not in all respecta 
ttic sfliEiC with his, I will lirst state and examine those which 
he brings forward 

A principal reason why Weber disbelieves the originality of 
Lhe system of nak&ft&tftu is tlist no traces of it arc to be found 
in India in lhe Ycdic period proper, the period of the early 
hymns of the Big-Veda- He would not, of county urge this as 
a Wjo elusive argument, since! be would acknowledge that there 
wag time enough between the period of the Yedic hymns and 
that of the DrahmiiMt* for such an institution to grow up, and 
darkness enough routing upon the interval to admit of els grow¬ 
ing unobserved, until the system makes it$ appearance, com pic la 
mil fully developed. And these considcratmcus sccni to me so 
greatly to limit the force of the argument m to forbid that any 
stress whatever be laid upon it: I should out feel in any appro- 
cinble degree Icsn willing to admit the independent Indian origin 
of the nahhatras, on account of their non-appearance until the 
second period of recorded Indian history* There are passages 
in the later portions of the Vedic hymn-texts which furnish 
hints enough of a contemplation of relations between the moon 
and the nmhairas (that word being not yet used in its Inter and 
technical seuse} on which to build the later development of the 
system, should other evidence favor such a construction of its 
history, 

Weber adds three cireu instances which appear to him to fur- 
ttbh ground for believing that Western Asia actually possessed 
a system of lunar nstcriaras or mansions of its own, which it 
must then have communicated lo India. In the iinut pJnce i t a 
Mohammedan work, the Filirist of Enriedim, of the tenth cen¬ 
tury after Christ, informs us that the J famulus had a custom 
of visiting their temples, sacrificing to the moon, eating and 
drinking, and performing other such ceremonies, on the twenty* 
seventh or twenty-eighth day of the month ; of fast i n g twenty- 
seven day?i in honor of the lunar month; and so oil This, 
we are to believe, can only mean that the Harranitcs intended 
to celebrate the day on which the moon accomplished her side¬ 
real revolution; ajid, since she revolves by moving forward so 
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many Segwss ‘a day, from star to star, they miVRt have necog- 
njKed a wHi!« of lunar stations; and hence, they must have pos- 
«^od the system of lunar osterisins t This argument is beyond 
all qnation the weakest point in Weber's whole eesay, and of 
somewhat the same character with M. Bkptfs convemon of the 
Chinese encyclopedist’s innoeam parallel of the Chinese sin'I H in¬ 
du Afttcrisms into positive documentary proof of the derivation of 
the latter from the former. The festivals of the Hanmmtes were 
very probably connected with the moon's periodical revolution, 
but how this "implies their acceptance of a aeries of ■tar^gTOupSp 
selected to mark her daily prepress along the ecliptic, ills im¬ 
possible to see. If every nation which has observed the very 
obvious and elementary fact that the moon makes the round of 
the heavens in twenty-seven to twenty-eight days must be de¬ 
clared a partner in the system of lunar as tension how is our 
modem European astronomical science to escape? Why not 
with the same reason assume that every nation which in ado the 
year consist of twel ve months had the signs of the zodiac, Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini and the rest? And finally, supposing the Har- 
run i tea even to be proved in possession of the nsteri^mal system 
a number of centuries after Christ,, why, on Weber's ground* 
should it not have come from the same source to them oa to the 
nations about them ? If the Hindu, mikshatms could penetrate 
Asia from the Chinese Sea to the Arabian Gulf, as Weber sup- 

K ea them to have done, they certainly might also reach tan 
d of Sanaa* 

The second ground on which Weber holds to the ultimate 
origin of the astcrssmal system in Western Apia, is that upon 
which he mainly based his earlier rejection of Biot 9 r views: 
namely, that the word mmzaltjth or mazzamti^ the apparent He¬ 
brew equivalent of the Arabic mans/, occur# twice in tho Bible, 
in Job (3&. 32) and in 2 Kings (23 5). This is more to the 
point, and may be a genuine and valuable evidence of the fact 
as claimed, but it is also clearly too faint and dubious to be 
relied upon with any confidence* 'f lic connection of the words 
niucrnbC/i mid nmuiil^ mil the identity of the idea# which they 
represent, rather needs itself to be established by evidence de¬ 
rived from Other quarters, than is capable of bung employed to 
eutport a doubtful and controverted thesis. 

Weber# third ground is the fact that the m&nflzil are spoken 
of in the Koran; in n general way, indeed, yet so as to show 
that they Were well known and acknowledged, and held in 
high esteem. But, if we adopt Weber 1 * views in other respects, 
this also appears to be of little or no account. He acknowledges 
the existence of tho complete system of ttni iu Chinn as early 
ns 250 B, t\, yet think# it only an oflhhoot of the Hindu nak&ha 
tra series. I a#k again, then: if the Hindu system was peri 
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S atetid Jtt Sts ebameter as to have made its way a! that early 
flk to remote Chinn, why mny it not have reached Arabia ahrO 
in season to win there alt the currency and authority which the 
Koran implies it to pcesess? a _ _ t 

Finally, in the second part of his essay. Weber riders to tho 
measure of the respective length oi the day and night, when 
the mn is at either solstice :ls [aid down in the Jyotishn^ and 
points put its inapplicability to any portion of India cioeyttug 
its extreme north-western corner, while at the samo lime lie in¬ 
dicates its near agreement with the actual fact at Babylon- in 
ati additional note at the end ol his whole work, he shows that 
the same measure, as nearly as possible, is given also by the 
Chinese writers From this striking coincidence he drew*, with 
considerable confidence, the oondu»n that the datum must be 
one which has passed from Babylon into the possession of the 
other two peoples: and the farther inference won Id naturally 
be that both India and China must have received other asiitF 
nominal truths and methods from the same quarter— among 
them, very possibly, the system of lunar aslerismSf Bui there 
am serious drawbacks to the cogency of this cone lesion ana its 
oorolbrins. The latitude of Babylon and of that part of China 
in which were situated its ancient capitals and centres of cavils- 
nation is so nearly the same, that independent observation of tho 
Mpective length of the longest and shortest day would ticeessa- 
rily lead to nearly the same result in both countries*. And tke 
form of state mem of the Cbittesa autho rities is so vague and 
cencnd as frilly to cover any minor variation which we might 
otherwise have looked lor. They sny, in efiect, that j n mid- 
hli turner the day is three fifths and the night two fifths, and tn;st 
In midwinter the night is three fifths and the day two Idths, of 
the whole twenty Four hoists, the uycthemeroit* lhat tue Chi¬ 
nese had not the means and the skill, at a vary etuij pencd 
in their history* to measure with at least this degree ol accu¬ 
racy the relative length of the day and night, could hardly be 
affirmed with any pkuaibiEty: ana 1 should not therek'-mregard 
a* a hie* of any significance the oovrcspoadcnce of the Chinese 
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reckon tug with that which is inferrible for Babylon, Xor does 
such art item of knowledge appear likely to pass from the bands 
of one nation to those of another, considering the evident varia¬ 
bility, and dependence on local ciratimsUince^ of I he length of 
the day. There is more reason to suspect a derivation from 
some ibreigii son nee in the case of the Hindu datum, since Cen¬ 
tral India lies so far to the southward of Babylon tbah oven as 
the result of a rough determination, staled without attempt at 
precision* wo should look for a considerable difference in the 
numbers given. Thus, at about the parallel of twenty-five de- 
greea* or nearly in the latitude of Benares and the groat cities 
on and near the Ganges, we should expect the greatest variation 
of the day to bo stated at four muIiUrtas^ instead of six r or at less 
than a seventh of the whole day and night, instead of a Fifth, as 
the JyotMui gives it. Whether the assumption of a somewhat 
more northern place of observation within the limits of India 
proper, and a consideration of the inaccuracy of Hindu inslrn- 
inents and observers, would or would not sufficiently account 
for the character of the datum, allowing ms to regard it as of 
native origin, I would not attempt to decide with authority; 
but I should not dure to rely upon it as any valuable evidence 
of astronomical communication from Babylon. Were the Hindu 
and Chinese measurements given with considerably greater ex* 
aetqes^ down lo minute parts of a muA&rta and a kke r and did 
they then agree closely with one another and with what the 
latitude of Babylon demanded, there would be ground for n 
probable argument; but such coarse data as are actually fur¬ 
nished m are next to worthless for use in the discussion of dif¬ 
ficult and controverted points. 

In P/of Weber’s arguments intended to prove or to render 
plausible the derivation of 1 the na&dmtras from Western Aria, 
we are thus able to find but little of which we can acknowledge 
the cogency. The form in which he holds the theory of the 
non-originality of the Hindu system is one that will commend 
itself, l am co till dent, to the aco v ptanco of but few other scholars. 
Ho is not afraid to combine with it the belief that all the other 
known Forms of the asterismal system derive themselves from 
thy Hindu done. But, if this by admitted, we lose nearly all 
inducement to impure after any other and more ancient lunar 
zodiac, and shall be apt to call for very distinct and unequivocal 
evidence to convince us that any such ever existed* If there 
was a primeval system in the central position of Chaldea, why 
should the countries which lie all about that centra have re- 
ceivrtl it by the circuitous route which leads through India? 
Or, if the Arabs once possessed it by direct derivation front Eta 
original owners, why should they have relinquished it later, to 
adopt the new form into which the Hindus had developed it? 
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The assumption of such an obsequious temper on the part of 
the Arabs, that, in deference to their Indian teachers, they 
should discard m astorisTtinl sarins which they had long em¬ 
ployed, and which the Koran had mentioned ami rati led, is to 
me quite incredible; rather than admit it, I should be entirely 
ready to give up cither the original derivation from Chaldea, or 
the later from India. That the Indian nakshutra* were realty 
adopted by the Arabs in place of their own astemms, Weber 
regards as proved by the known communication of astronomical 
knowledge from India to Arabia in the early centuries of Islam, 
and the powerful influence exercised al that period by the Hindu 
science upon the Arab* But he overlooks one or two di ffient- 
tieSj. which appear to me to vitiate his argument, and well-nigh 
overthrow his whole theory. We have* in tho astronomical 
text-books, distinct and unequivocal information ns to what the 
nakshatrw were at a period certainly prior to this supposed com¬ 
munication. Whatever may have been the earlier chants of 
the system, the Siddhitataa arc entirely accordant as to what it 
had become in their day; and it is at least altogether probable 
that for some time previous there had been no important aliera- 
tions made in it, ur more tracer of them would have come down 
to ua. Is it to be creditcdr then, that when the Amis were thus 
submissively giving up their own system in favor of the Hindu, 
they would at the same time have "been independent enough to 
vary from their teachers in ten out of the twenty-eight groups, 
or more than one third of the whole number?* and yet more, 
that out of tlujse ten they would have taken no 1 m than six* 
from among those which, according to Weber* the Hindus had 
communicated to the Chinese nearly a thousand years earlier, 
hut had themselves since given up? These discordances and 
coincidences appear to rue to prove beyond all reasonable doubt 
that there has been no copying of the Hindu system on the part 
of the Arabs in the historical period; if they derived anything 
from India, it must have been at a time nearer to the remote 
date when the communication to China took place, if any such 
there was. Whether the Arabs were led more by Greek or by 
Hindu influence to change the beginning of their series from 
the corespondent of Krttikfi (Thurniya) to that of A (vim (Slia- 
tauln) is a very indifferent matter, and not worth debating, as it 
can have no bearing npon the question al i^ne. The change 
was no arbitrary one, but a natural consequence of the fact that 
the equinox bud receded to near the beginning of Acjvitit ; the 
Greek aud the Hindu rattan untie* would boih equally have 
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pointed out thin fact and suggested the transfer: and the pre¬ 
cept or example of either might have been followed, without 
mar reference to the derivation of the mandril themselves. 

Whether, farther, the Incur lodii m of which the record ia 
found in the Bundeheah is to be regarded as derived from a 
Hindu or an Arab source, or whether it is the direct descendant 
of a presumable original system different front cither of these* 
is, of course, an open question, and to be divided, if at all, along 
with the -general question of the origin and propagation of the 
asterismnl system* If the sum of all the evidence pthered 
shall make it probable that the institution was first devised 
upon the banks of the Mesopotamian riverst and spread thence 
to the surrounding countries then it will seem most likely that 
Femm :d*o received it from that quarter: if, on the other hand, 
India shall appear to be ita true home, we shall have no difficulty 
in admitting that the genes taught iti the Pflrtf scripture had no 
Other source than India, The lateness and scantiness of our in* 
formation concerning it puts it neeeesarily in this doubtful and 
subordinate position. But I cannot without a protest allow 
Weber to set it down emrnmrmly as of Hindu origin, upon the 
mh ground that the series ns recorded appears to begin with 
the member corresponding to A^vinf. Besides the entirely du¬ 
bious bearing of this Tact in any connection! as set forth just 
above, there is here n special reason why the enumeration of 
the lunar osterisms could not begin otherwise than it does, even 
had the correspondent of Krttihl been, to the apprehension of 
the Parsfs. the one best entitled to stand at the head of the 
series. The document commences with staling the ©vision of 
the zodiac into twelve signs, Aries, Taurus, etc.; these, it fjoea 
on to say, are divided, from their beginning, into twenty-eight 
portions, whose names are next rehearsed* How, in such a con¬ 
dition of the record, could the twenly-eight-fold division he 
made to begin otherwise than in accordance with the twelve-fold 
—that is to my f with A^vin!, the head of Aries? 

What are then, finally, the tntc grounds for suspecting that 
India received her system of from abroad? By far 

the strongest of thorn, in my opinion, is the appearance of the 
same system in the possession of so many other Asiatic nations, 
and in the ease of the Chinese, at least, from so early a period. 
That the hypothesis of origination in India is positively ex¬ 
cluded by these facts I won Id bv no means claim: I only assert 
that thev are much more readily explainable by supposing that 
the institution was drat invented and applied at a Central point 
like Chaldea, the scat of empire, commerce, and culture which 
are known to have had wide reaching connection* and influence 
in every direction. Hindu propngandism, so far ns we know, 
began with Buddhism; and that Buddhist missionaries could 
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Si ft vc made tbo noWiuiw a familiar and accepted institution in 
China aa early aa 250 II. C. is hardly to Ik believed. The claim 
advanced bj Weber, that the development of the Tno philosophy 
allows such signs of Hindu Influence us te make pioliablu UR 
anle-Uuddhisiiu: intercourse and communication between the two 
countries, is much too indefinite in form and doubtful in sub* 
stance to be allowed any weight. To found important historical 
concl luhu ns upon analogies between the doctrines of two schemes 
of mystical pailoflophy is, I should think, a proceeding of more 
than question able soundness. . 

The force of fcbia general argument of probability as supported 
by certain coitsideraitons derivable from the form of the Hindu 
system arid the character of the Hindu people Aa regards the 
former, the Arab and Chinese series seem to be at several pomti 
in nearer agree meat with the presumable original order of tlie 
MteriaJOis than k the Hindoo while the latter, which we can 
follow back ill conbmiromry documents almost to the tune of 
its tin* employment iu India, also we no signs of change at these 
points, but rather the contrary, I find it hard Us believe that 
Abhijit, Cntva^ and Craviabtfifi (Lyra, Aquila, and Dolphin) 
were included in the senes as at first constituted ; yet their pres¬ 
ence among tho naJkh tifrtLj appears to me to go back beyond any 
time at which we could conceive the system communicable to 
other peoples—even to the verv ilt^rt period of the currency of 
the system ia India. Again, the Hindus were not a people of 
such habits of mind lb at we shoul d expect to sec arise among 
them an institution like the lunar zodiac, of so prucfctcal a 
bearing, founded upon faithful and long-continued observations 
0 f the heavenly bodies, and intended for ehronometrical uses. 
In the Hindus as students of the heavens, ica observers of odes- 
liid conditions and phenomena for other than superstitious: ends, 
mv faith T I must acknowledges but the smallest Their failure 
to" notice the leaser planets until so lata & time cop firms me in 
this view. Throughout the whole period during which the ays- 
torn of lunar aaterisms was in its foil life and vigor, there is no 
mention io be found in Hindu authorities of any such bodies ua 
planets: they do not make their appearance, ad lycber has 
pointed out, until we meet with them in works showing the in¬ 
fluence of the Greek astronomy. But it is not easily to bo 
credited that a people who had so industriously a™ fruiiliilly 
contemplated the movement of the moon among the sic [Ear 
bodies ris to make an original and independent choice of twenty- 
eight groups of Blare along her truck for the purpo.^e ■ d marking 
her daily progress, could have failed to be wtruek by, and to 
make some account of, those other brilliant orbs winch, like her, 
went round and round upon almost the same track. It 13 a 
vastly less difficult supposition that they may have borrowed 
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the series from some other poop!e P and have eppliesl it to the 
only practical uses for which they felt its need — even givmg it, 
in connection with those uses* a fuller development Mid greater 
prominence than it elsewhere received—without taking any par* 
ticul&r notice of the other planets. Once more, the acuteness 
and good sense which could give origin to the institution as at 
first established arc hardly reconcilable with the perversity 
which should lead to the substitution in India, in place of tho 
primitive astorisnia, of several groups lying m far away from 
the moon ? a track I am unwilling to believe that th* same 
nation which originated ths system could at a later period com- 
pel it to endure such a disfiguration. 

This is the army of probabilities upon which I base iny sus¬ 
picion that the Hindus did not, after all, originate the primitive 
system of lunar asiemms represented to us by the nabftafrfl^ 
the manosil, and the jku. That it is but Bcantv T l Irocly admit: 
it is not of a character to compel belief; and I can quarrel with 
neither the candor nor the good sense of any one who shall re- 
fuse to be moved by it I only claim that it is sufficient to pre¬ 
vent us fretn maintaining with confidence and dogmatism the 
derivation from India, either directly or indirectly, of the mand¬ 
at l anti the and to lead us to look with expectation rather 
than with incredulity for the appearance of evidence which 
shall show some cent ml or western Asiatic race* to have h^en 
the inventors of the lunar zodiac.* 

I would add here a few remarks and explanations respecting 
one or two matters in Webtrr's ossaw rot directly bearing upon. 
the apodal point whieh we have hitherto been discussing. 

Prof. Weber in still! sanguine in his hope of making the Hindu 
names of the months—which are F by uni venal acknowledgment* 
derived from the ndbAafru-s in IrMeh* during the period of a 
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year, the moot, was Ml in each of her successive revoUrtbes- 
yield a date as that of their Orton. To ^e ^nrk mads by 
vs in tbc □ wtffl to llic Sarra-biddhaiita (xi%-. 15, 1*3), tiiat, eej the 
nature of things, the mooft'n oppwsilioc lo the nun put «« 
at all point* of the zodiac in succession, and that hence no sys¬ 
tem oltiamea derived from the nakshairai containing full moon 
could bo continuously correct, be interposes the objection that 
we do not seem to late sufficient account of the period, of 
live or six yearn, within which the differences of solar and lunar 
time were fondled. Hut he can hardly 1 thick, have made 
clear to himself what was the bearing and pertinency of this 
objection; to me it seems entirely irrelevant, The “»“* °Jl 
position ia a real phenomenon, depending solely on the t.mes ol 
revolution, and the varying rates of motion, ot the sun imd 
moon, and no artificial scheme of reconciliation of solar und un&r 
reckoning can possibly prevent it* happening where those lima 
and rates require, and so at all possible pomtson the «JiptWL 
In order to illustrate, however, by an example tfe reiaUMi of 
this question, 1 have calculated from the Nautical Almanac the 
longitude of the moon at her full m eucji month of a panod of 
eleven vear* from the beginning of 1654 to the end of 
and, by allowing in every case for preccsmoti. have reduced 
these longitudes to positions in the Hindu fixed sphere, deter¬ 
mining tlm nakskatm in which each full moon occurred: reck¬ 
oning, according to the Sftrya-Siddbfinta, from a |wnt urn min¬ 
utes east of the star t Fistium as the commencement of division, 
and allowing ll.ineuti degrees and twenty mitiutra of lonminde to 
each asterism. During these eleven years, I find that Ml muon 
occurred MX timffl in each of the asterisma A^vint, lurva-Flml- 
guni, Oitit, AnuradhS, Mula, litmra-AsMha. mid l t^ra-nha- 
ilnipada; four tunes each in Krttik^ Mftgba, Hasta, ' 
Purva-Ashadha, and Kevati; and five tunes each m all the other 
fourteen asieiisms. The same series of astemms as placia of 
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lli e moons full does not any where recur in tivoaucccssi^c^unrs: 
nor t indeed* ib it possible that such should ever be the eosej the 
names Uni vaiia, Bhadrtipmln, Acvina h and Kart ti kit can never 
be strictly applicable in four successive months, since the end 
of ^rav&tia id so far (92 15 10 > from the beginning of ivrttika, 
that the moon cannot possibly he full in the latter iLsterism the 
third time after she has been full in the former. But the aeries 
which commences in January 1854, and ends in September 
1856, is precisely the same with that which begins iti January 
18*32, and ends in September Moreover* the Me ten Lie 

cycle of nineteen years, being approximately n common multi- 
pic of the limes of revolution of the sun and moon, and also 
nearly equal to twice the period of revolution of the moon's 
line of apsides, cannot fail usually to bring around the same 
scries of ft&tfritims, m stations of die full moon; by way of ex* 
ample, I have calculated the year 1^44, and find it to corrrepoad 
in every point with 185& There is no year, among those in¬ 
cluded m this exaininaiicm, during which the accepted names of 
the month:* would be derivable throughout from the astcrisms 
in which the moon was actually full; but, twice in the period, 
there is a series of thirteen full-moon stations, of which eleven 
would give the true names of the months ;f and, in the other two 
months opposition between the sun and moon Lakes place at 
points removed, in the first series, only one and a quarter and 
one and two thirds degrees from the limits of the astcrtflia which 
would give the true name, and, in the second series, only one 
half degree and four degrees, respectively. Upon either of thtusG 
two successions of full-mooti stations, now, ns it seems to me, or 
upon any other of the same eb a meter, ihc actual scheme of 
month names might have been founded. We must beware of 
transferring to the period of origination of these names the pre¬ 
cise divisions and exact observations of modem times. To lay 
out with accuracy the lieu its of the twenty-aeven portions into 
which die ecliptic was divided was certainly not in the power 
of the ancient II in da astronomers. Xor were they capable of 
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fixing the precise place and moment of the mocn a full. To 
their eve* she might teem to rise fill!, although she had already 
passed* by a few degrees the exact point of opposition, or al¬ 
though site had not yet quite reached that point Their skill is 
not «► he supposed equal to the task of ascertaining justjiow 
far nest the moment ol foil moon was when it had occurred t>e- 
fore sunset, or just how long it would be in coming, when i 
had not yet occurred at sunrise. 

Considering, then, these two capital difficulties: first, the lia¬ 
bility of any given scries of foil-moon stations to miiir ltideo- 
nilofv, at longer or shorter intervals: and second, the -napp tea- 
bilitv of calculations founded on an exact division of the eelrot q, 
and'a precise determination nf the place and moment of tin) 
moon’s opposition, to the conditions of the primitive lime when 
the months were named from the astcriams, it must be conceded, 

I think, that to hope for the ascertainment of that time by as¬ 
tronomical calculation is entirely futile, and that tbc caWlntor 
who, in compliance with Prof, Weld’s invitation, shouldl art 
himself at work to determine it, would show a vast dual more 
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have fallen into error, « the relation to one another of CmUn 
and Pbfilsuna as spring months. Mon) than once, in ttie 
course of his essays, he supposes himself to discover eTrtdenee 
that Otitis, os the first month of soring, has usurped the place 
earlier occupied by FMtguna; and he finds the substitution a 
natural one, and accounted for by the precession, in this, how¬ 
ever, he has precisely inverted the tree relations, for the ten¬ 
dency of the precession is, in fact, to knng PhSlgnsa into that 
relation to tbc spring which was formerly heel by fait™, i nir- 
teen centuries ago. the vernal equinox was at the beginning ol 
Acvini; at that time, therefore, when the moon was full m 
Citiu, the opposilfl asterism, the sun was wry nearly in the 
equinox. At present, the equinox has receded «u«t cighiei-n 
degrees, into HhadrapadiiS: lienee, when the moon is fol. in 
CitrfL the sun has considerably passed the equinoctial [joint, and 
the month Cditra falls at a later time in the spring than formerly 
while the mouth PbfllgOM, with the foil moon m LtWa-I Iiej]- 
guciT, must much more often include the equinox. 1 hat is to 
say: Caitra, as a month occupying u given relation to soring, is 
nearly two thousand yearn earlier than Pbulgnno, and nearly 
two thousand nui later than Vai^ftkho, in the sainc relation. 
And if wc find in the early Hindu autliont.es mens of * b^nne- 
inc between Caitra and Fhfilgnnn as first month of the vernal 
season, it is only owing to that uncertainty and freedom ot 
choice which obtains as to the determination of the beginning 
of spring; in part, also, as wc may well suppose, to local vana- 
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lions or climate, which bring on the reawakening of Nature 
curlier in one region tlurn in another. 

This misapprehension, although in iLself insigmfleant, has 
seemed to me to call for a few words of correction, in order to 
guard against an erroneous estimate of the chronological order 
of authorities la voting lire one or the other month as the begin¬ 
ning of spring. 

Other points of interest, suggested or discussed in these learned 
and fertile essays, mmi be left untouched here, m this paper has 
already extended itself much beyond its anticipated limits. 


I cannot however, quit the subject of the oripn of the not* 
shatrm without taking notice of the recently published views re¬ 
specting it of Prof Max Muller, of Oxford* This scholar, 
in the Preface to the fourth volume of his valuable edition of 
tiro Big-Veda and its commentary (liondon, has devoted 

considerable space (pp. xxxviihdxxi) to a discussion of the 
question 41 Arc the Indian NakshrUms of native or of foreign 
origin? n The date of the Preface Is October 1SG2, and its pub¬ 
lication appears to have taken place in the course of the next 
month; but Its transmission to America was by some mean# so 
delayed that it did not reach my hands until April 13GS, at 
which time the revised of the foregoing article, ana its prepara* 
tion for the press, were so far advancedthat I could not include 
the doctrines of Midler, along with those of Biot and Weber, 
in the same discussion, Since, however, so eminent an authority 
may not be passed by unheeded in an essay like the present, 
which is designed to be a summary' and criticism of opinions 
respecting the relation of the Chinese and Hindu jLitemirm, I 
propose to go on and examine here, ny succinctly us I can, hb 
view' and the arguments which he adduces in its support. 

Prof. Mdller declares himself unequivocally a bell ever m (ho 
originality of the ntibtfuiira* i. lie had 14 felt,"' as he informs us, 
on first reading, in 134 +j, the articles Of Biot, 4S that the Brah¬ 
mans could not have borrowed the idea of the Nak&hatraft from 
the Chinese, 71 He wrote to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in 
April 1BG0 (&l>j Joum. A a. Sou, Bengal, vob xm Jf XS0O, p r 200), 
that he should never believe that the Hindus borrowed from the 
Chinese: ho would ns soon believe that the Greeks borrowed 
their astronomy from the Gotha. If M. Biot liod been cognizant 
of tii^ .gen l \merits thus expressed by so distinguished an Indian- 
hst, he would probably have penned with an increased intensity 


* Tbit •diJjlkrfs bn Hi? original mlidr frtfmwl iti ^rdcr to- he probated Oj 
th# Sctcielj ni liM aniiuaJ oaeelLRgi in Sfoy lies; but, beiitf mvwdad «ul hv the 
pro*» r } f oiW fBiittrr, its MiHniunj&Liiin w aa Jff.irrcd until the tauai hmwUzv it 
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of feeling hi** denunciation of those phHologuto who dreida im¬ 
portant historical questions from uti inward persuasion, rathe* 
than from at! intelligent and 

arguments brought Ward on the oco side and 
And although Hu might have dome rajmh» m » Prof. Midh r by 
ranking him in such company, l fear thru hw irnpr^H^ troL d 
have t£en strengthened father than rtimoved hv the manneirm 
which the Sauer o|«ms his present discussion of the ■“0« t JJ? 
hi* first page, cor author appear# to set before us, not so much 
the inherent implaueiWlity of Biot's views, and their d^rdwoe 
with well-established historical facts, m the great mldefiirable* 
nen of permitting ouraelvca to lie pcrsaflded nj the argument 
employed to rapport them. H b bj an appeal to our pnan^m 
SEKw to our reason, that he would nervous to«U 
incredulity and denial the confident claims of the great Fraqrcb 
astronomer. Veflie studies, he warns us, are likely to 1^1' 
chief charm for us, if we can be brought to beheve that the 
Hindu mind was influenced at solsarly o pCriod by ^ rt ^ lcL J' 
Ubation. Moreover, if the Hindu# should be * have 

learned anv astronomy from the Chinese, ■‘wmihl not, the na¬ 
tional individuality of the Aryan nice be tainted wlkwt, 
and the Turanian man rra* superior to his Aryan nud St mi no 
Where?" Now these are considerations winch will have some 
value, and may even assume « controlling importance, with 
those wIlo are morn ]>artiaans of Vedic originality mid Indo- 
European superiority, than lovers.or simple truth; but I ebould 
have thoughL it butler and safer if M iltler-who, ™ u - one «.1 
doubt is rdde to keep his own mind from being unduly swayed 
bv them—bad avoided the risk of warning tie pebbly weaker 
intellects or some of his readers, by laying before them sucii 
Bcltwh inducements to judge the case unfairly. Moreover, I 
think that he considerably exaggerates the danger to which «<■ 
should capo® oum.lves by loo fnmk cooc^ions to Ch,^ 
claims. The proper Vedic period is not liable to be robbed of 
its character of originality by proof that the syntem of lunar 
astcrUms came from China, or from anywhere el*,™ g* 
hymns of the Yedft contain no trace of it, save it doubtrul refer¬ 
ence or two, in parts of the lest presumably belonging to the 
second age. And as for the Brfiimapa pwiod, wo ought to 
rejoice if an opportunity wore given us of throwing oil a part 
of its responsibility upon other shoulders than |W of the 
Hindus. No one has depicted it# character more lelhagW than 
Prof. Mitller himself (see hi* History of Ancient -ansknt bitera- 
ture, p- Sflfi): it is an era of superstition and puerility, which 
attract# less-of our admiration and more of our wntempt than 
any other in the long history of tin L Hindu mind, rhere is 
little hone, however, of our shifting its burden upon the Chinese, 
IQ 
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the Babylonians, or my other people out of India j for the bor 
rowing of snob an institution as the nafohalras does not lunuar 
rily imply any deep or abiding Foreign influence, To claim, as 
Mtiller does, that m?i lunar wdiac is in tha root of the Hindu 
sacred calendar t and that none of the sacrifices described in the 
Brahmanas is conceivable without it, is, in my vifiw, greatly to 
overrate its unporlando. The ancient calendar of the Hindus, 
as of other nations, undoubtedly consisted in the observation 
and reconciliation of the three natural and independent periods, 
the day, the synodical rnonth T and the year, and did not need to 
rest on a system of osterisim The libations of morning, noon* 
and evening, the cere monies rvt now and full moou f the great 
sacrifices oec 0 mj>anying the notable operations of nature, as the 
recurrence of the harvests and the changes of the reasons, ate 
not dependent on a lunar zodiac. This latter has only furnished 
a convenient nomenclature for the lunar periods, and a suitable 
frame-work for the observation nod description of celestial phe¬ 
nomena. And such a bandy Ynechanical device, as ft may fairly 
be styled, is precisely of a character to pass from one people to 
anotfien, as it appears to roe, without involving the exertion of 
any potent and wide-reaching influence by the former upon the 
latter. 

As regards the superiority of the Semitic and Indo-Europcnai 
varieties of humanity to the Chinese, I can hardly believe that 
Prof. Midler seriously regards it as hinging upon the ipieBlioo 
whether China did or did not in yen! the lunar zodiac. Uur po¬ 
sition as leaders in the worlds history is too firmly founded 
to be so easily shaken* We do not need to Feel smitten and 
humbled area when we have to confess that the Chinese were in 
possession of gunpowder, the mariner's coin pass, and the art of 
printing, tong before we were, and perhaps furnished us one or 
ail of these fundamental elements of our modern progrt-^. We 
are secure enough in our place to be able to do the utmost Jus¬ 
tice, in great things as in htoalE, to our poor neighbors of tho 
Furthest East. It cannot be denied that India might, with sig¬ 
nal advantage, have learns! much From China; had Chinese 
influence been powerful enough to engraft upon the wonderful 
acuteness and profound spirituality of the Hindu mind some¬ 
thing more of the practical shrewdness, the concern for things 
sublunary, the mtience of research, the respect for the arts of 
observation and record, which have always distinguished the 
inhabitants of the Middle Kingdom, it would have been a gift 
of inestimable value. Why, then, fear to acknowledge that the 
Hindus may have received from China an important element of 
their early''astronomy, m they derived from Greece tho whole 
groundwork of their later science? There a time when 
the latter imputation also would have been scouted, as an insult 
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to the antiquity ami originality of Itidinn. wisdom ; if Indhnista 
havu learned to admit and reconcile themselves to it, they tuny 
much more casilv become disposed 10 aocejit the former, it sup¬ 
ported by sufficient proofs, . 

It may seem superfluous to protest against these expressions 
of Prof. MhUer’B in an essay a considerable part of which has 
been devoted to refuting M, Biot's arguments in favor of the 
Chinese origin of the tunar Kodiau. But, while I regard all 
probabilities as opposed to the Chinese pretensions, I have yet 
not tried to prove them impossible, and I would fain ucc the way 
kept fairly open for demonstrating a claim on bebaii ot tho 
Chinese, or of any other nation which shall finally bo tounet en¬ 
titled to the honor. Tlie admission, into eueh art investigation, 
of questions respecting the charm of thh of that literature, or 
the honor of thin or that race, seems to mo a thing to be depre¬ 
cate The wish to know the truth ought to bo a sulbeient 
motive lo us in the prosecution of iho inquiry: in history, n 
Tcrv little truth is worth more that a great deal of sentiment. 

f jfhe grounds which M idler brings forward in support of np 3 
{lersuasioQ iliat the tioM^i c&nnot and must not be of anv 
other than Hindu origin are, in my view, altogether untenable. 
He does not, auv more than we formerly did in the notes to the 
Bury a-Siddhan tit, attempt a refutation of Biot s arguments for 
tho originality of the steu t but aeoepta them and their remits m 
tote even treating as an established and indisputable lact me 
niQ=t arbitrary and implausible ot all Biots assumptions;: namely, 
ihca four of the mu were added by Cheu-kong to an earlier »ys- 
teca of twenty-four, He express, indeed, a general distrust 
of the authenticity of ancient Chinese dates anil data, and even 
of the accuracy of identification of the stars limiting the oyu, 
but without entering into any detailed examination and critic 
cigui, like that which Weber 1ms made so damaging to Biots 
alleged authorities, But, while accepting Biots premise^ ho 
Tc\&:ix hifl ouiclusiou : from the originality of the he will 
not infer tin; derivation of the mihihatra^^ and for this he gives 
two reasons, which we will proceed to consider. 

In the first place, he is not satisfied that any genetJC bond ot 
conniption lias been shown. to cxi&t between the l - miicsc and 
Hindu systems. Hu points out tha fact, act forth in our table 
of the MrrapondfliKM of the zkn, the nakshafru, and the ma- 
nrfnY ( Journ. Am. Or. Soc’y, vi. 344; S4rya.Sidtihut.tfl, j>. 
that the points of coincidence between the two former are only 
seventeen out of twenty-eight, or less than two thirds ol Use 
whole series, and thinks* the agreement net so close as to.bo un¬ 
equivocal evidence of identity of origin. But thisus putting the 
iject of com^pondooees in fl very imperfect light, by u-avang 
l of the comparison, the third member, the 1 ne 
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same table shows that the Chiu esc system agrees with either the 
Hindu or the Arab in twenty-three out of its twenty-eight con* 
Biitucnt members, and etidj of these six additiouftl correspond* 
ences is really as good evidence of a genetic connection between 
the stfti and nakthaifst, as between the n'«i and It it 

be possible for one who compares only two of the three series 
to loot upon their accordance as accidental* no one who views 
them all together can doubt that they arc one and the some sys¬ 
tem. I need not dwell longer upon' this objection, because llio 
table given above (p, 45}, with the accompanying e x pl a na tion^ 
Inis, as I hop* set the relationship of the three in a clear and 
convincing fight, and abo because Prof. Muller docs not place 
his main reliance npon a deni ill of relationship* but candidly 
declares himself prepared to find that the discordances of the 
tieu and the nafcthairas may be accounted for, and their commit- 
niLv of origin dcmonstmteiL 

But, m the second place, after making this admission, Muller 
goes on to say (p. xLviit); M Every Sanskrit scholar will most 
readily surrender the whole system of the Tarns and Yoga^tdnia, 
or j unction-star^, whether twenEj-^evcn or twenty-eight in num¬ 
bed us of foreign origin.” Against this assertion I must enter 
ray most earnest protest If die oaterisms, the group of stare* ore 
to" be given up as of foreign—thaL is to say, of Chmwe—Origin, 
lean see nothing left to contend about; the nahhairaa were 
borrowed from China, That Muller can hold to the indepen¬ 
dent Hindu origin of the ay stem of aalerisms* and yet believe 
the aatferiams composing the system to have been obtained Irom 
nijroad, seerns almost a contradiction in terms: it is only to be 
explained nnd reconciled by taking into account ^ Eli Hers pecu¬ 
liar view of the character of the system- In forming this view, 
lie would seem to have followed the lead of Weber, adopting 
the latter's misapprehensions refuted in the earlier part ol tbi-B 
e»a v r but with a modification which makes them still more ob¬ 
jectionable, Weber* as wc have seen, regards the system of 
* c asterkrnB n as primarily and chiefly a system of 

divisions of the ecliptic, only accompanied by a series of sloth 
and star-pro upa r of which the particular members were indeier- 
ruinate* and left to the selection of every ayfiiermmakcn Midler 
goes vet further, and thinks it m^reiy a system of thmretio di¬ 
visions* having nothing fcu do with stars or groups of stars until 
a very modern date, when the example of I ho Chinese* or of 
■Otnu other nation, suggested to the Hindus the selection of an 
astert^mal aeries, such we find it in the astronomical text- 
booksi I cilo the words in which this is laid down as a funda¬ 
mental proportion* a kind of preliminary definition, the accept¬ 
ance of which is necessary in order to the intelligent conduct of 
the discussion which is to follow; iL Xakshntra has three princi- 
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ml meanings. Originally it meant stars in gcncTfll; secondly, it 
meant the twenty-seven equal divisions of the heavena, con* 
statitSv referred to in the UntfuiHgiss and Sfltmsj and thirdly, 
it meant the twenty-eight aaterisma, consisting ot either one or 
more stars, which io later scientific trehtises served ns pam * t 
ttfpart lor astronomical observations. In order to avoid eon Lit- 
mow 1 ah all in future use Nnkahatrai in the ae«md sense only, 
translating it by lunar mansions, while I use Tam instead of 
Nokshatra, if out ployed in the ihitd sense, tnuiriattug it } ee 
teriam" (p. xlvii). Again ho says (pp- atlvm-ixji the whole 
extern o? the Taris and YegMfa*... - "ever occurs m the an- 
cleat literature of the Hrnhnmns, it is not mingled with any of 
their ancient rites or traditions, It comes in nt a titne when 
India was no longer shut out from the rest of the world, an 
when a fidentitie study of astronomy hod succeeded to the 
homely rules of the Vcdio priests," Ones more, m die linal 
nuamNuiA (pp, lxx-!xxi): "that Nakahatrs, meaning ongm- 
ally stars in general, was fixed upon os the word to bo used, 
*«“ JSojyr. of the twenty-seven equal divisions of the starry 
sky marked out by the periodical course of the moon;,,,, hut 
that in later times certain stars, twenty-night in number, and 
vaguely corresponding with die twenty-seven ancient Ankslm- 
InS, were selected for the purpose chiefly of Using the move- 
menu of the planets, but likewise for other astronomical and 

astrological purposes- 1 , . , . . 

It is unnecessary for me to express mv opinion that tins un¬ 
derstanding of the character or the imkAninM. which totally 
divorces the slur-groups from the regions el tue sky marked 
and defined by them, is entirely erroneous. The 
part.-! of this article have presented in more or le«t of detail 
abundant evidence which sliows that the mM.utras Tally are 
from the beginning what by their name they purport to be, 
nsteriBDS, and not spaoea in the heaven or divisions of a circle; 
and I do not propose to repeat that evidence here, well in sum¬ 
mary Midler’s view of their nature cannot, as l am pereuuded, 
be sustained for a moment by any pertinent or solid argument. 
Aud it is to ha noticed that he docs not attempt to prove iU 
correctness, or to show reason for believing that the Rrmumm.w 
and Sfltras, when tbev speak of “astensms, really menu di¬ 
visions : 11 he would have us grant him his whole thesis us a I*** 
relate. I will only proceed to pint out some of the mi^ppre- 
hensioos it implies, and the difficulties in which U involves its 

ill Ui» r account of the mcntiings of nahftatrt* I would first re¬ 
mark, is open lo serious philological objection, as well as lii»* 
torical. That a word primarily atprdying star in general should 
come next to mean a division oi the heavens, and only m tlio 
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third place a particular star or group of am re, would strike any 
one accustomed to trace out the generis mid connection of mean* 
ing* as strange and hardly credible. The third signification, 
each a one would say, is clearly anterior to the second: the 
word meaning alar in general must first have had its application 
restricted to certain stars or filar-groups, and then have been 
used to designate the parte of the heavens iti which these were 
situated: if it be not so, some special reason for the anomaly 
must be shown to exist An additional indication that Mil Her s 
classification is erroneous as to be aeon in the tact that it compels 
him to give up r as names for the jnifahairaa regarded in the 
light of stellar oodles, all the terms by which the Hindu author¬ 
ities the oldest and the newest alike, have been used to call 
them — namely, najUWm, £Aa, dkbthnyri, rAa4o, every one of 
them meaning 'star or constellation, astcrism*—'find to replace 
them by a now and strange word r fdnri, 4 star/ which, &o far its 1 
know, has never been employed in India to designate the knar 
aaterism^ and is quite unemted to such a use, as it denotes a 
single star, while they were chiefly groups. The proposed no- 
tneiicluttire does not at all commend itself to our acceptance. 
If Muller's second and third meanings arc to be distinguished, 
it should be by reserving noMiaim for tho third, and borrowing 
from the astronomical treatises the term 4 portion' (or 

bhabhoga, nnkdmtrtfbhogu, 'portion of [the ecliptic belonging loj 
an asturism % lor the Second. 

Again, Prof Muller altogether misunderstands our opinion., 
expressed in the notes to the Sury u-Siddhitntu. respiting the 
time of selection of tho junction-stars of the asterisma, lie 
more than once refers to as as having shown tlaat it took place 
in the coarse of the sixth century' after Christ. We, in fact 
(see Journ. Am. Or* Society, vl 356-0 ; SuLryu-Siddhiltiia, \ '\\ 
211-2), only churned that those positions of the junnlion-gtara 
which am recorded in tho astronomical text-books must have 
been determined at or near that period. That, for instance, the 
dhruiakft or 4 permanent longitude* of $ Delphi m, the junction- 
star of (Jravisbiha, wus two hundred and ninety degrees, and ite 
or 4 latitude r thirty-six degrees north, coufd only have 
been found by observation about the time referred to; tut tbo 
choice of d to represent, in the calculation of conjunctions. the 
asterismaJ group composed of ? f *, T f and ^ Delphini may have 
taken place as much earlier as we can see reason to suppose that 
the impulse to make it was felt I do not, indeed, believe that 
it preceded by any considerable interval the actual definition of 
positions; but this is a mere matter of opinion, a corollary from 
my view of the history of the system, and it must be lichl care¬ 
fully apart from a deduction legitimately drawn from astronomi¬ 
cal data. Muller, however, com nuts the much more serious 
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error of confounding together imd treating as one the ongmtd 
establishment of the tuterisms, and the selection of one star in 
each as junction-slur. Mu is willing lo surrender, as of foreign 
origin and recent date, “ihd whole system of the Tire* unci 
YWfr-t&r&t, or junction-stars;’’ clc., etc. NOW the selection of 
one star out of a group only implies the previous recognition of 
the croup; it can show nothing respecting the date of that rec¬ 
ognition, Even if wu had proved that f* Bdphini was consti¬ 
tuted junction-star of (^rsmshthu la the sixth century of our 
era* the constellation CraviflhftS might have been a member of 
a system of nsterisins five hundred, or n thousand, or ten thou- 
eauct yenm earlier; not the faintest presumption of a clclimte 
date is capable of being carried from the selection of the junc¬ 
tion-star to the establishment of the asterrsm whence it is taken. 

Nor is our author more successful in his attempt tonhow how 
the Hindus should have been led by the example of the Chinese 
to "raft uiion their system of divisions of the heavens a senes 
of star-groups, corresponding to a certain extent with the Uu- 
nese mVh. Uu points out dint in the sixth century, the time of 
selection ^ of the June don-stars, Chinese travellers were trav¬ 
ersing India, and Hindu priests settled in China; a nd ttia t a 
Hindu religion, with its accompanying tram of Hindu festivals, 
presumably requiring regulation by a Hindu calendar, had been 
LiHirled mto the Middle Kingdom; and hence the necessity 
for a compromise between the aatmnorcucal grammars of the 
two nations. Now this would » U) be a good and sufficient 
reason why the Chinese should borrow the Hindu naWalraj, 
but f cannot see how it should account tor the adoption by ihe 
Hindus of the- Chinese * frit. If the Chine* could be led to im¬ 
port a religion from India, they might well enough take along 
with it an Indian calendar: but because emigrant Budding 
priests bud taught a foreign nation to pray their pnyera and 
C™ their ftfltlirabj why should the Hmtftia at home, BraJinthOS, 
Buddhists, and nil, have felt themselves under any obligation or 
any inducement to adopt an clement of the astronomical ay atom 
of that foreipn nation which bad no practical value lor them* 
and of which, in anything like its proper form, they were un- 

able lo make use? . . 

In connection with this jmrt of bus aqgunienfe, 
refers to the addition of the twenty eighth Mteriuro, Abhijit, H3 
m-wlc under China* influence, although, ns we have seen above, 
that aiteriam ia mentioticd along wiLk tho olliere, in all reacts 
as if one of them, in several authorities of the Brahmann and 
Qfitri periods, going back almost to the time of hrat appearance 
of the natuhatra system in India. , . , , , , 

It must not fail, however, to be noted that in a single isolated 
p^gg i* ro f. Muller puts forth an opinion which would seem 
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to aliow that ho holds, n tier all, the truo view of the dwnwtor 
of the asterisks, and believes that the constellation* bearing the 
names of the nnkshatnu were noticed and imined by the Hindus 
before the division of the planetary P atlx illto t’* aar niatuiona 
w made, lie says {pp. l*i-ii): “ I hold then that tho names 
given to stare or 'constellations, such as Krttikii etc., existed 
before die triseinadic division of the heavens became fixed; 
that the most interesting, though not always the most brilliant 
stars were selected to serve os'exponents of the twenty-seven 
divisions. 11 How this is to be reconciled with wlrnt he has else¬ 
where taught us respecting the restriction of the term uttkthnlra, 
in the second period of its use, to divisions of the heavens, and 
tho late selection, nnder foreign influence, of the idrfo, or con- 
ste! latte ns, and their yrsjaidfte, or junction-stare, I do not at all 
see. The two doctrines, put together, would seem necessarily 
to lead to some such result us this: Before the special to lion of 
the word naJukatrtt, it certain group of stare had attracted tho 
attention of the Hindus, and they called it the naheftatra paster* 
hsm’ of ‘constellation'.) Krttiki When, however, they next 
fell upon the idea of dividing the heavens into equal spaces of 
thirteen and a third degrees each, they gave to one space the 
name of the nnts/tsteu ('division 1 ) Krttikil, without reference lu 
a star-group, or remembrance that any such liud ever iiome the 
game title, But finally, when they found the Chinese paying 
particular attention to" one of the stars in the conatdlalioti of 
the Pleiades, which happened to he situated in that part of the 
eky which they bad lately been calling the nabAatea division’) 
Ktuikfi, and nhio, still rnora remarkably, to ooiodde with the 
group which they had anciently sty led the nakehutra ( J asterism') 
Kmikd, they “sulcated” blio same constellation anew, and com* 
me need calling it once more by its old name—awl so of tho 
others in the scries. I do not iix Ibo least suppose that Midler 
consciously holds thin doctrine, the simple statement of which 
ia its sufficient refutation, but I am unable to combine in a dif¬ 
ferent manner the separate items of his argument. There must 
be, as I cannot but believe, some indistinctness of view- on big 
part, which prevents him from noticing the inconsistency of the 
separate opinions which he puts forth in different parts of big 
essay, or else some infelicity of expression, which forbids mo 
rightly to apprehend what lie intends to assert. Some of his 
statements arc evidently ambiguous, admitting of more than 
one interpretation; bull have not succeeded in deriving from 
n diligent comparison of them any connected account of the 
history and character of the nakshahas which harmonizes them 
all, or which does not appear to btr tin equivocally nt variance 
with some argument used, or some opinion recorded, m one or 
another part of the discussion. 
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We must, indeed—as Prof. MilUcr urges, in replying to our 
opinions advanced in the notes to the S&rya-Siddbimta respect¬ 
ing the relation of Abhijit to the naMatm system^! lfltmguiiti 
carefully between the twenty seven equal portion* of the ecliptic 
and the twenty-seven groups of stars constituting the senes of 
asterisnifl proper; that is to Bay, aa I should interpret the cau¬ 
tion, we must beware of confounding: the ncfcuftotrjM, which are 
cobstellationa, with the regions of the sky denned find named 
by them, which are spaces or ares. It would be an equally fatal 
omission, too, when we find n series of star-groups anu a system 
of divisions so connected and identified as to be called by tne 
same names, not to inquire carefully how they stand related to 
one another, and to which of the two the nomenclature origin¬ 
ally and properly belongs. We are in no^danger of mixing up 
in our minds the Grees signs of the aodiac with the uoatcsXi - 
mono, or twelfths of the ecliptic; but neither do we view the 
two as unconnected, and suppose that the mere idea ol duo¬ 
decimal division constitutes a wnllnc. Mullers doctrine of the 
priority and independence of the divisions of the lunar zodiac 
seems equivalent to regarding Aries, Taurus, Gemini, etc,, as 
name* of ideal twelfth parta of the ecliptic, for which signs or 
constellations were at a Inter period invented. When we find 
zodiacal “ signs" spoken of, and rend of the Twins, the Scorpion, 
the Goat, and so on, we know that we are dealing with constel¬ 
lations, and with divisions only as founded on and determined 
by constellations: in like manner, when we meet with a system 
of “ astcrisms'' (wfubW™), and find it composed Of such inem- 
bare u the Buddy (roAml), the Ucmd (Ans&i), the Blilbut feiira^ 

the two pairs of Beautiful F«t (bhadrypadd*^ and ihe like, we 
cannot help drawing the same conclusion. 

That the Greeks Jirst divided the eooBteUation of the Scorpion 
into two Eodiaeal signs, iba Scorpion and the Canw?, before the 
latter was set off and called the Balance, is in close analog? with 
the Hindu division of the three HuutellaiiobB PhaJgtmjas, Asha* 
dhis, and BhftdriLpadfts, into two lunar asterisma each. 

* Whether Pro! Mtillers understanding of the month and its 
relations is altogether correct, I am not unite sure; he has at 
least, t think t sometime?! expressed himaell with regard to it in 
a man net l iable to miseonatmeiion. ,fc Lunar chtt>notary, he 
tolls ua (p. Uiac), ° seems everywhere to have preceded -*>lar 
chronology f and he goes on to prove it by evidence derived 
from various quartern But the assertion is almost as much a 
truism as would be the statement thnt terrestrial chronology is 
more primitive than lunar. No measure of time is Bu forced 
upon man's attention and recognition, so enters into and affecta 
his whole physical and moral life* a? the earth a revolution on 
her axis, which, slightly modified by combination with her revo¬ 
lt 
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Intion about tho stm, produce the alternation of day and night, 
A human language with no word for “day” in it is an almost 
inconceivable anomaly. Tbe moat conspicuous natural 

period is that of the waxing and waning of the earth's satellite, 
or the synodical month, and it \s doubtful whether any people 
or tribe" was over met with, so careless of the ojKTations and 
m an if stations of Xature as never to have measured time by 
moons. In his extract from his own review of Mr. Hardwfek; 
Prof MiLlIer says (p. xli) that +l the primitive division of the 
year into lunar months must have taken place previously to the 
fimt separation of the Aryan landly.” I presume we have here 
merely a carelessness of expression, for Midler certainly would 
not seriously maintain that the month was a result of the divis¬ 
ion of the year into parts: ns well might one hold that the day 
was a result of the subdivision of the month or week, The 
hour, indeed r is an artificially determined part of the day, and, 
when found in the possession of two peoples, is good evidence 
of a communication from one to the other, or to both from a 
common source; find the same' is true of the week, as constitu¬ 
ent part of ihe month; but day, month, and year are perfectly 
independent natural periods which cannot but bo observed alike 
by all nations. Tho year is brought to notice by meteorological 
changes, by the succession of the seasons, and it assumes differ¬ 
ent degrees of prominence and importance according to the lati¬ 
tude, the other natural conditions, or the mode of life, of differ¬ 
ent peoples: its conception aa a period, the determination of its 
limits, the connection oflts phenomena with the apparent move¬ 
ment of tho sun t the assignment to it of a suitable name—all 
these are results of a closer, a longer continued, a more widely 
extended process of observation than is necessary in the case of 
the two lesser measure of time. In how many nations, even 
of considerable cultivation, do wo find the process still incom- 

E letc, and time measured only by moons, or, in a larger way, 
y springs, by bur vests, by nitny seasons, or the like. 

* The three natural periods which we have been considering 
arc,, of course, the solar day, the synodical month, and the tropi¬ 
cal year. The sidereal day, the periodical Tnomb, the sidereal 
and nnomidi^rie years, etc., have quite a different character, 
being, as it were, artiEiciai treasures of time, learned variations of 
the others, and indicative of a considerable advance in the art of 
observation qf the heavenly bodies: their establish men t and use 
is not to be inferred for any ancient people except from direct 
evidence- Kven the possesion of the lunar zodiac, the system 
of rmkshutmsi does not imply the pradical employment of tho 
periodical month as a chronological dement, although it sup¬ 
poses a recognition of the period of the ntoon’s t-idercal re volu¬ 
tion,. One of the earliest and most important uses to which tho 
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Hi nd ill put the noJ&kiltrus was, as we Lave seen! to furnish* 
nomenclature for the series of synodical months. It has not 



the Hindus delight, they buvu act op month* of thia charaetei\ 

well os of &eV'Ml and hnva forced years containing 

twelve, thirteen, and fourteen of them (yean; of 824, of 351, 
mid of 378 day*: see WcWfl second essay, p. 2S1 etc.)* is quite 
in order* but proves nothing as to die practical use and value 
of life period: we have ucniTy the same reason to suspect^ w hen 
a Himlu author speaks of a year, that he means one of those 
unnatural and absurd combinations, m that, when he speaks of 
a month, he intends a periodical month* Liberal oa the S^rva- 
SiddhanUi is in its osiumeratioti of the different kinds of niontha p 
it knows of none which depends for its measure upon the moon s 
sidereal revolution** On the one baud! therefore, 1 am id opin¬ 
ion that Weber over-estimates the importance in Hindu antiquity 
of this chronological element, to which he has directed attention 
in ono or two passages of his essay*; and, on the other hand, I 
fail to see the justification of Mullers stricture upon 'Wjebtr, 
given in the following word* (p. slvh, note): 41 IS hat vitiates 
niutiy of Prof* "Weber's arguments is that ho has not made it 
clear to himself in every instance whether the months he is 
speaking about arc sidereal or synod Sunk H Muller had only 
taken the trouble to point out an instance or two where the 
failure to make such a distinction had misled Weber, and ren¬ 
dered hi* conclusions nugatory, we should have letter under’ 
stood what value to attach to this criticism: ns the C£lsc stands, 
I must confess that 1 have not noted any cases where it applies; 
and on this account, os well r ,\s for the general reasons net forth 
above, I cannot but suspect it to be founded only in n misappre¬ 
hension on the part of Mu ller himself f 

In Muller'6 estimate of the value to be attached to the Jjotl- 
ehn's account of the position of the col urea as a chronological 


* Tt* ".Mrid/ra miiMa {l l« h «r it- uoLhcf felnd. bekiz tMrij udvrvd 4*j», 

Pr Urtje ZtiYulutlPiriP &F tJsn eflrtb rtfl Si* JlSki- . 
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datum, I Fully concur. That postilion certainly yields as its ex¬ 
act date (supposing that the limits of ihe asterismal portions were 
precisely the same when the series commenced with Krtlika as 
when* later, it was reckoned frofti the beginning of A^vini) the 
twelfth century before Christ, and not the fourteenth, u Cole- 
brook* supposed ; but there are for the present, at least, and 
there-arc likely always to remain, insuperable difficulties in the 
way of drawing from it any date employable in constructing 
the framework of Indian chronology: we cannot bo certain, in 
the first place, that the observation is of Hindu making, and 
not imported from abroad; again* admitting that it was made 
in India, we should have to allow it a range of several centuries* 
on account of its own difficulty* and the inaccuracy of the Hin¬ 
dus be observers ; and finally, V« have no means of attaching it 
definitely to any work, or class of works* or period, in the Yedks 
literature. 

It remains to say something upon certain mints brought for¬ 
ward and commended to our consideration oy Prof. Muller* in 
the earlier part of his Preface, from Bentley's work on Hindu 
Astronomy. The former approves, upon the whole* the severe 
verdict oi condemnation which* after as full and dispassionate 
a study of Renders lucubrations* I think, os any one has ever 
given them, wc pronounced upon him and them i n the notes to 
the Sftrrn-SiddhantAi Yet ho cannot resist the temptation to 
lay before ua* in his Preface. long I'a-batim extracts from the 
Historical View of the Hindu Astro Emmy, neither ratifying dot 
rejidling them, but, simply placing them before our eyes* and 


Hiat t Orali t ri»] *n «!ul-l MVtfr hiTti been ^Scil by Ube latter with either tppfi> 
bflti 'n tiT ronEe-mpL AtiiJ. hi 111# apciiaiJi pSuet. Uiu epithet w withering:" tu cm- 
UAnlf Wj cmfort unaietjr £ho*en, VT* lU but thid *p»the-l wfcrept w|i?n we 
HlltHliI Ift Imply Itiat, 111 tf«!F npLnififK ih* lELhjtMl of lb* Nfliefnjpl U WitliL rc^.E, Of 
QUi$A to bo wilbered, hr W- ui 4 In ulfthiita u> it tW j»*«r >n tbs pri?»ol ia- 
irtiioc? Vuttl 4 \** pttlpfttJj mmt nrijuif, Kadi df twn * hipuimn,* n, U may ho 
ecmti;Ukrif!i| the otbvri Jfnclb<*l iwiJ Aignmcnti; W uLer deprediting ihr. ks*d* 
iLrl-kZ mrnieaf re warch u«in|wet| a'iLIl Ui« philotofgkiL B$ol islbm^ At naught it* 
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oujfM to h* the more * witherm* H of ih$ twn , for whife fail i wilt aJwavi re¬ 
main a m*t wiRuAMe rain* nf daetHnetiurj EorufUiAtJnfi mpretinf iht 
it. j* certain UtAi of] Bh i i lAlffim upma I he *f#«i BEki tho eoibAj/i tm —whatowEr may 
bs tlirc taIehi in other import* of bin rf«:*nrhc!i in the Ukm-c mlrtxwmv ; ef ihit 
l urn 0 »«raS|MtPal jadfft”hiTl 'ImBc Outhiru: Irui vnnhriijl Ujf inbject - "by £rn|W 
bii inihi'isiw of WborHr mi lie «ik- of a tnn*t utiteiMJbJd tSifurr^b* hJu 
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raiutef,, nn 4 Milter Mwuld hATe bnn rsttnionf Lj ■ Mlnw £biilirty£ ff^oo OM wrridlT 
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leaving as to draw what conclusions wc may or cam from them : 
he himself thinking them 11 deserving of more attention than 
they have hitherto received* 1 ’ In this opinion I cannot agree 
with him; I believe that they have already met wilt all the 
attention due them, and, being readily accessible whore they 
stand, wera likely to get all that they should hereafter be found 
to merit; and it seems to me hardly consonant with the dignity 
of the editor of the Rig-Veda and author of the History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature thus to make himself the uucniiciz- 
ing reporter of the wild speculations of a confessedly unsafe 
authority- We eipect from a scholar of the position and reputa¬ 
tion of Mtillcr actual guidance through tho dark places of Hindu 
archeology, and not a mere introduction to such blind leaders 
as Bentley, Since, however, he has chosen to lend a quasi sanc¬ 
tion to lie latter 1 a reasonings and their results—for, let him 
qualify his approval of them, and caution ns agniuM their possi¬ 
ble unsoundnesa, as much as he will, his deeming them worthy 
of quotation in such a place must give them a currency and 
consideration which they would never of themselves have at¬ 
tained—I cannot refrain "from accepting his challenge, and sub¬ 
mitting them to an examination which shall attempt to show 
what they are really worth. 

Bentley claims tfmt the Hiudn names of the months, derived 
from the" lunar asterhsme, could not have been formed earlier 
than 1181 B> CL {not, as Midler inadvertently states, that they 
could haves been formed only in 1181 Ik C.). The month f/n&- 
yaijTL be says, atteatf* began vt t/ie fymmpr sofcthe, and it was not 
until the date mentioned that the solstice came, by the preces¬ 
sion, to stand opposite to the end of the astcrism ^mvana* 
And as, by uni vernal consent, the moon's opposition iti 9mvapa 
gave name to the month ^Tuvana, ft follows, with the force of a 
mathematical den|pnstmtion f that the name cannot be older than 
1181 B + C. Now this argument is beautifully characteristic of 
Bentley. Allow him to make his own premises, and he has 
astronomical knowledge enough to draw from them, in many 
cases, the true conclusion. It is very much hia habit, too, to 
make his pfetaiaea: his most arbitrary assumptions, Ids most 
daring cpmjectures, lie puts forward with the same unflinching 
confidence which might attend the announcement of a truism* 
and they arc therefore apt to impose upon those who have not 
(earned what his authority is worth, and have been Incautious 
enough to trust themselves to his guidance. The whole calcula¬ 
tion, in thia case, hinge# on the alleged fact that the Hindus 
alwfiva began their month ^rSvfloa at the summer solstice. It is 
asserted by Bentley a# if it were an acknowledged and indisput¬ 
able truth; but it is. on the contrary, as I believe, utterly &3m 
Being a statement of a purely batoned character, its credibility 
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tnuat repose. of course, on dwiimeiilary evidence; and here ss 
where o'ur author's great lore, and rarely equalled familiarity 
with the ancient Hindu I item tune, might most worthily have 
been brought in to aid the astronomer Bentley t who knew Utile 
if any Sanskrit, and waa wanting to a rare degrees in philologi¬ 
cal and historical learning and judgment If Muller had proved 
to ns that the other was right in this one particular, he would 
have rendered the calnuktion and the resulting date truly valu¬ 
able for the history of Hindu astronomy. But he baa not done 
ho, nor is it probable that any one will over be able to do ao + 
Bentley s assertion implies that the months to which the aster- 
ispml names originally belonged were solar months, twelfth 
parts of tbo tropical year* But, if wo know anything about 
the matter from the literature of the period during which they 
came into use, we know that they were applied to true lunar 
months ay nodical revolutions of iho moon. Solar months, and 
equinoxes and solstices as division-marks iu the y«r, are un¬ 
known to the Bmitnamjas. Even in the modem system of the 
Hindus, and in the division of the months according to solar 
reckoning! ^nlvaua does not begin at the summer aolstSce; for 
the modem Hindu year is sidereal, and its months commence 
when the sun arrives at certain fixed points in the heavens, 
from which the equinoxes and solstices sire becoming further re¬ 
moved with the laps© of each successive year. The name Cra* 
va^a, then, was drat given to that lunar mouth, or synodical 
revolution of the moon, during which she wmi lull in the aster- 
ism t^ravaria, and it might ns well I save been given live thousand 
years before Christ as twelve hundred, Bentley s calculation is 
not worth the paper upon which it was originally printed. 

A second calculation and deduction, quoted by Prof. Mtiller 
from the same authority, possesses a somewhat greater apparent 
plausibility* and does "not admit of being disposed of so sum¬ 
marily. The "ancient astronomer.^” Bentley discover*, assert 
that lout of the planets were sons of four of the lunar asivristns, 
the spouses of the moon ; namely. Mercury of Bohinfi Venus 
of Mitgha, Mar* of AsMifbfi, and Jupiter of Purva-Bholguul | 
and that the moon, their father, w as present at the birth of each* 
With his iisijuI courage and enterprise, he sets himself (or rats 
some one else: see farther on} to find a physical explanation of 
the legend, and io make it yield a date. He imagines, in tlio 
first place, that the birth of a planet from an nsterbin in tha 
presence of the moon will most naturally be explained by an 
occulmtion of that planet by the moon in the given as ter.ism. 
In the course of the last three or four ihouisjiLnd years, however, 
the moon must have occulted each of the planets a great many 
time;* and in all or almost all the different a^terisms; bunco we 
shall be able to derive no date from this circumstance alone. 
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But the attribution of smh names to only four of the planets 
affords ground for conjecturing that ooculUtions of these four 
within some limited period may have furnished the occasion of 
the TLomonelature T By retrospective calculations fl single year 
appears to bo found, in the course of which the moon occulted 
tiefie four planets, and these only, and each of them the 
asterism which Is reputed to bo its mother. The yearns 1425- 
1424 B. C. During the course of it r Saturn, the only other 

E larct, was out of the moon's way, and could not be occulted, 
leuiley asserts, then, not doubtfully, but with his usual confi¬ 
dence, and as if the truth of the mutter was beyond all question, 
that the observations of the occullntions were mnde, and ihe 
names given, in the year 1425-4 B. C„ and he establish^s tlna 
as one of the principal dates in bi& history of ancient Hindu 

astronomy. . * 

In examining this process, I wish first to point out that it is 
probably not Ben tic vs own, but given by hi in fit second hand. 
The four dates are: August IP, 1425, Venuaoeeuhcd m Magha; 
April 17 t 1424, Mercury occulted in Bohint? April 23, 14-4, 
Jupiter occulted in Pilrva^Phnlgunr: August IP? I424 t Man oc- 
eulted in Fflrva-Ajabiidhi: the included lime is precisely fi year, 
Bui, in reporting these dates, Bentley efomtnfto tbo almost in¬ 
credible blunder of reckoning them to cover a period of sixteen 
mouths, as if the time were after Christ instead of before, and 
so April 17, 1454 the earliest, and August Ifl, 1425 the latrafc 
of them! Thi* he does not by inadvertence merely: bo repeat* 
the statement twice, iu text and nolo, and nirangea the four 
dntes in a corresponding order.* To my mind, this ls almost 
conclusive proof that he did not him self nmke the erdcumuon, 
but got it from some one else, and bungled it in the reporting, 
For it \b perfectly evident that the gist of the caJ eolation na 
made, and the foreo of the conclusion drawn from it, by in no 
amal] measure in the fact of its covering just a year. If an odd 
lime wens permitted to be taken, why not eighteen momhs, or 
two yearn and a half, or ft longer period, during which occulUr 
t\om in the same asteripma might be found to have taken plneo r 
And it is ban) to conceive that Bentley, if the work was has 
owm, could bare forgotten this jmportent circumstance when bo 
came Ui put it in shape for publication. 

In the second place, I cannot but think tue whole htory. a* 
reported by Bentley, of somewhat doubtful authenticitj. I^ot 
that the four planets which it concern?? do not war is ^ iinuu 
usage names indicative of their birtli Emm the several ftsterifma 
mentioned ; Mhlkr, at the end of hia Preface (p- IxmthI), sa able 


* Tbmfc Milllef Mpm ttt from him without mrlic!^ the bWiet i* cot, peTlapp* 
ta b# wwukrsd it 
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to quote authorities Tor them all But whether there is op record 
a legend restricting the nomcockture to these four planets, and 
adding the distinctive circumstance that the moon was in each 
case present at their birth, teems more questionable. Bentley, as 
is his wont, gives no authority for it - f Muller has evidently found 
none; nor had Wilson* who refbra to the story and its expla¬ 
nation by Bentley in the notes to his Vishnu Purima (p T 226}* # 
I have never seem any reason for believing Bentley a dishonest 
reporter, or capable of deliberately falsifying a citation for the 
purpose of making it support one of his theories; but the in¬ 
terposition of another between him and the original authority, 
which I Itave just shown to be with great probability nssnma* 
bio, notably facilitates the supposition of a tampering with the 
sources: we all know how easy it is for a story going through 
two hantb—one, perhaps, a little unscrupulous, the other a little 
eager and credulous—to receive a dressing-up which somewhat 
changes ita asfnot The circumstance which awakens suspicion 
ia that, in fact, Saturn also, no leas than the other plancis. has a 
name implying his birth from a lunar asterbm, namely lie vatu 
This is pointed out by Muller (p« lxxxviii+} h It looks to me a 
little as if Bentley's friend had 3rft Saturn out of the account 
because he found it an impracticable subject, and had added the 
trait respecting the moon's presence in order to give the more 
plausibility to nis explanation of the names by the sup position 
or meditations- Still, I should not be inclined to push this sua- 

I Kicion too far, nor loth to be convinced of the existence of Bent* 
ey's legend in the precise form m which he reports it* 

Again, oocultnliotts by the moon are not an altogether unex¬ 
ceptionable explanation of a legendary birth of the planets. In 
an oociiltation^ as lei an eclipse, the obliteration of the planet, 
its disappearance, ia a much more striking phenomenon than (to 
reappearance* We should expect, then* that a legend founded 
on occulialions would speak el a death rather than a birth; or, 
if of a birth, then at any rate of a new birth, a regeneration. 
If there was aught in the story which implied a destruction and 
re-creation, a swallowing and disgorging, or the like, Bentley's 
interpretation of it would possess a much more evident plausi¬ 
bility* Further, we have a right to ask whether there is any¬ 
thing so very rare and striking in the occurrence of four occup¬ 
ations during the eounse of a single year as should naturally 
lead to the founding upon it of a nomenclature of the planets. 


* MaElrf 1 * rl^arly m ermr, T think, in iint mg Etui 'WiW-m at fpenki diftlinctlr of 
iba le^vu-i i* uerurtift^ jn 1 L 0 YAjtl a£al Lm^.i i ik urLi>i4.’ r Wflm i nj> rn4tiic^ at 
sdl uf ih* Legcml. but, («lj of tbe jxnukrm «f %hv pUrwEi tL the etui Jf the * 
aiba MiAftnUfi, u hy thour nutburitiei 

t Wbef-e, eu tbe Kt^otefcub lil^i " " u to be r»d for 91 J upiUr.“ hi iba 

wt4i! at*o piuol? liuwi. 
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The question here is- not whether 1425-4 B, f.\ i* the only Single 
year when the meson can have Oct-ullfJ the four jlinnets in Um 
ostcrisms which give them their names* this might readily be 
granted to finilkrjfc claim* but would only serve trf Ix lWyw, 
EUpposing the interpretation of the legend to be indi^ottbiy 
correct' when we ere tenting the character ami value ot the in¬ 
terpretation itsdf p we imist also inquires whether there msiy hot 
h ii Yfi been other year# when the moon tins tscctilted lour pin nets, 
or three, qr live' in oilier pans of the hmvena, it«<J when, w- 

cowlingly, a plaiMStorr noiwmelaturc woqld hnve tieen tq«W 

likt’lv iq be suggested. The occuiUitioti of a bnlliant planet by 
the moon is n beautiful phenomenon, likely to nltrncl the :tltcn- 
tiou of ft people given to assiduous contemplation of the buav- 
ens r and acouslomod to watch the planetary motion* and n*JH?cWj 
a succession of four phenomena of the kind within n limited 
perioil, oh n year, would bo yet more striking to such a people; 
but if ill is imy happen several times m the course of two or 
three thousand years—and, though unable |o Fpectk with author¬ 
ity upon the subject, I should certainly think it might—then no 
people could be pronounced likely to select one cose from among 
the many, and to make it alone the basis of a planetary nomen* 
datura. " To render such a supposition plausible, we should nt 
least require some independent evidence going to ahow that the 
names possessed nl)OUt the antiquity which it would imply. 
But, far from this, we have the v«-ry k-4 Mi*on for believing 
that the Hindus had not taken any notice of the planets * t all 
down to a time fifteen centuries, and more, hder than that which 
Bentley s calculfition would assign to the name* here in question. 
This important fact, that the first mention of the lesser planets 
is in India contemporaneous with truces of Western astronomi¬ 
cal science, has been more than once referred to iti the preceding 
pa-i^ Audits bearing uyton such qMuIntians w theseol Bart* 
ley s is of the most deuiidvo and crushing kind, lie who P in 
the face of it, would prove that the Hindu* gava to the planets 
a certain series of appellations more than fourteen oentunea 
before Christ, mast do it by something more convincing than a 
doubtful interpretation of n modem Puranfo legend. 

It may be asked whether, if Itantlcy's exntmtioii be 
aside « unsjutirtfimlory, any oilier can he found which shall_to 
less liable to objection. \ answer, ves: such an explanation 
has been derived bj Prof M idler himself from W ilson * notes 
to the Vishnu Ptiriiun, The fact has already been not seed that 
>Sntum p like the other planets* lues an u^teriamal name, being 
denominated u boti of Kevatf.” For Mercury, two such metro* 
nvimrc are found in the Hindu lexica: lie is styled toil of 
Cmviihlhi s M as well os u mn of Bohty-" The moon a ascending 
and descending nodes have appe! lotions cm this iA5W char.ictcr: 
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they are called s ons of Bhnrafil ami of A^ledm, respectively. 
Of this class of designations. then, we have eight, six for the 
five planet#, and two for the mootfe nodes. Now no less than 
six of the eight, including two of 3hose which Bentley professes 
to account for, are explained by the positions which the heav¬ 
enly bodies bearing them are by certain of the PurAtm declared 
to have occupied, at an cpoeli which they call the Great Eqtth 
nox, and which the Vuyu Purapa states to be the end itf ihe 
Patriarchate (manv&nfam) of the Manu Cukshusha (see Wilson's 
Vishnu Puriiria, p. 225, note). This Patriarchate directly pre¬ 
ceded the present one, which ta that of the Mann VAivastats, 
and began about a hundred and twenty million years ago (ace 
Surya-^iddhanta, L 18-23, and notes). The Hindu conception 
apparently was that the end of the former order of things and 
beginning of the present was an era so important in the history 
of our world that It constituted a regeneration; and that the 
plane is might be regarded m bom f for us, each from that region 
of Lheakj which it then occupied. That this explanation is far 
preferable to Bentleys, for the names to which It applies, on 
account both of its including a target number of them and its 
greater inherent plausibility, is to ( :ne very obvious* And the 
probability is of the strongest that *he two appd lotions winch 
it does not cover will yet be satisfactorily accounted for in a 
similar manner,* 

In view of all these difficulties and objections* I maintain, 
with much confidence, that Bentley's explanation must be pro- 
nonneed n failure: the probability that four occultaUons + hap¬ 
pening in tile year 1425-1 B. G, t ^u^ested four of the Piiranic 
names of the planets, in very small indeed, compaml with the 
probability that those names hail another origin, and that their 
correspondence with the moon's oceultatious in the year desig¬ 
nated, if such cormapondeuee there be. Is only a curious accident 

I say, [f such correspondence there be; for it must not fail to 
be observed that, oven without testing Ben tie vs processes by a 
reticulation, wo may note sen,dry considerations which cast a 


* Thrre a SKHiwtiascL^ niuuxoswtaibtj ilE-nd^ la tbo Fyniftie slp&nitkm of ih* po- 
aidem* of Hutiw and Vaidi aI I hi-, imporlnnl epoch? hnw bo. tren 

hj a Hin-I n [4tt*d Iff (>®pa*ht!i4 wb, n Venus in put jo P .-firn. at 

l*®° W From hint ; or bow iUW firm recAti* *i\ch liwatinn whm Lkp 

tun i* maU«> to aland in .it '>3* ^£T fniiii VVmm, afjil ul SD 3 

from Utrvinr. It i* hold onmi^b to Tim forth* H didattre from thp *m\ aclq- 
Jiilv atuihcil hj V mm u about4S & : hy jffeinjfy, $g° ; ar> ihiil ihoy rm town 
Ktallj Ih? mom ihan 7# B apart: dot am the uTpAioat rl-tnigatinn* of i ht two 
plUMhi, » dMbmillnd bt ihe tmnf*ra Hindu nmruuoinj. nsty dilfomH from the**, 
It Irak* *.1 if Hu? jnsttkiM the plnju-u m tb* (rn^nE fijuinruf were n^ra 

ipww-wurk. and t\m work, U*. of a Tiny unli-umcd njuf blooderm r- furs^er, r&thet 
ih-iii found Ijt ir-EnxfiooH tc csd^nlalSou. Tl» puttioj af i3jl’ mtKHiVuoiSfu-, al-ws. m 
J3bif*bl ami —ec. at tbn tlUtirtL, efllj 1 1 -USj* W ap^L—in ^ tp; ^rv^icr 

ormf of the mine chnfT«t*r r 
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Ftrong shade of doubt over their validity. It j* ^ 

questioned whether the astronomical science of Bentley s uma 
knew the movement of the moon And l<*f P 1 "™** with 
ciettt accuracy to be able to determine with confidence, ^ fl «w- 
tance in the post of more than three thousand years, the fact Ot 
an oocultation as visible ill a particular country at a purticutW 
time—if, indeed, the astronomy of our own day ia cereal to so 
delicate an □neniiioiL Mgiwv^r^ nfl occuttniion of- otlii >, 
which has to bo effected so near the sun t generally in the sitting 
IwiJicbt, and by a moon of which scarce it run is to be 
must require inch a combi nation of favorable circumstances to 
make it visible with the naked eye, that, lie who aserts the p re- 
nomenon to have been seen in India in lie Tear 14 -* 
should be called upon, under penalty or disbelief of his 
to show that its conditions were such as to render the sign! po®* 
si bid without aid from the telescope, Bentleys »lcnlatioDaco - 
cern matters of such difficulty, and the result* they yield are so 
baldly stated, that the accuracy of the former and tbe conclusive 
force of the latter are Alike ojteii to just suspicion. And »»» 
nil we need to fortiiV us in our conclusion, already pretty weu 
established bv other evidr ee, that his whole interpretation u 
too weak 10 mistain itself, and must be rejected os valueless. 

Thanks to Prof. Muller, however, we are not left only to tins 
critical balancing of seemingly opposite probabilities. Lie 
done us the service of moving competent astronomical autUonty 
to test the accuracy of Bentley's calculations, and with the moat 
satisfactory results. Mr. Hind, of the British Nautical Am. in»c 
Office, has performed over Again the whole process with the oid 
of the best modern tables, and has found thot Jupiter is the 
only planet that could have been occulted. On or about the 
dates at which Bentley claims the other wcultetion* to have 
taken place, the moon passed the three other photels in ftmjuuc. 
tion: Venus, at the distancu of a little h‘:-> ibnti two degrees, 
which was a near approach; bu! Mercury nud Mars, at a re¬ 
moval in latitude of not less than sis nod a ha f and *e\ca 
degrees respectively. Thin, of course, utterly annihilates Bent¬ 
ley's chronological deduction. To giv* the hitter wen the taint 
shadow of possibility which ut the Wi Monmio it wc must 
positively have occulUilions. Th, supposition that the Hindus 
of l424 B. C. would have thought of denying a nomcncIatniB 
for the planets from the fact of the moon's approach to tlretn in 
ibe course of a single year, within distances varying halt 
a degree (with perhaps nu occultation ill this case ) up to seven 

* WhtA sir.Hlnd,l,&»«rer .if I rigktly vjatevUnd h- ^ 

hiH - m *" Wdi * ■ WW! * “ w ‘*' 10 u “ t 
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degrees, is m devoid of plausibility that ft does not merit an 
in$tftiU T a consideration b Passing strange is it, however, that 
BlMfir himself don not seo this. After presenting Mr. Hind's 
figures, he says (pu Ixxxvii): 14 It will thus be seen that the state* 
nieni of Iteuttay ns to the dales of the ibur eoeju notions of the 
nioon and the pin nets is fully home out by Mr* Hi I id’s ctileuSn- 
tions, and that the eoineideuce between tin? legend quoted by 
Ik lj l lev and the agronomical fact* deter ruined by Mr, Bind is a 
real one” As if llentfuy bid said any tiling about M opuju no¬ 
th ms i ir and ns if a conjectural explanation of n legend which 
absolutely requires ooonltaiior^ lo support it, and cannot quite 
stand even then, could be bdaieiva up with conjunctional 
Btotley himself know too much of astronomy ever to have 
thought of maintaining such an alssurdity. Suppose that wo 
InLil a Puranic legend which admitted, with a good deal of 
doub^ °f interpretation as founded upon a total eclipse of tho 
sun in a certain Mten&m, visible in India; and that some ven¬ 
turesome interpreter had so explained it, and bads by calculate 
ing tin? eclipse, assigned it a certain dates and suppose that 
some much more compel out astronomer, on revising the calcu- 
lariou r had found that tho eclipse., alter nil, was not totn), nor 
visible in India; that, in fact, there was no eclipse at all; but 
that, on the day claimed, the moon did actually psm the sun, at 
the given point in the heavens, at the distance of two or three 
degrees from it: should we think this n confirmation of tho 
first interpreters work? Even Prof Muller, I presume, would 
not so regard it: and yet* the ease is closely analogous with 
that which he sets before m, The altcmntivc, then, which he 
finally propose for our choice—namclv, that we either allow 
the modem Hindus to have been able to determine thu four oc- 
cultations hy iomis|ieotivij coleulaiiun, or confess the observa¬ 
tion a real om\ and banded down by tradition through tens of 
Centuries—is one with which we d efine to embarrass ourselves; 
w e reject both part« of it, an equally baseless and unnetessary. 
Prof Milller is entitled to our gratitude for having drawn out 
from Mr. Hind the calculations which overthrow Ben lie v ? s pre¬ 
tended date, but be needs to excuse him.stdf for attempting to 
persuade ns that they strengthen and establish it. 

In ihil light of these two exploded hypotheses of Bentley, 
touching- the Dunicnclature of the month* and of tho plnnuts^ 
we shall sec more clearly in what manner to treat a third similar 
figment of his, idrio cited by Miilkr as 41 deserving of attention.” 
Ih-ntley interprets the fiank of the asteriirm Vi^kbfi as meaning 
1 divided into two branches or portions/and declares (putting, as 
his conjecture in the form of n dogmatic assertion) that it 
wit. given m the nsUsrispi on now lint of the Liters being parted 
exactly through tho middle by the equinoctial ouJurej; and as 
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the colnre was in position to do so about 14-<» B. C., 

lishes this ns tliti date oMbrt formation uf Use 

5*0,8., The sufficient answer to this is, that it is the mental ety- 

roologicnl ooiweiv 011,-upporlvd by n pftrtMsle o.evidence of^aay 

kind, it is of no more vnluu limn the assertion o ll, e 

author that Miilu once led the seritfl of tmtensms, b«mu?e-the 



isnmfi 01 um BmeriMn ia ,iuui v - i , .* , , , 

which proves u to belong, not to the space m the ^V' ^ned 
by the naterism, but lo tbe two star* which cornpcee ffOPg. 
and, in the second place, the idea that the Hindus, at the rnnod 
when they selected and named their n&tensfiiP, ns the fii*l pre- 
limitary step (so Bentley describes it) to ik^ronomicaboWvft- 
tion and reasoning, should have conceived of tin eqmHoctial 
colure as cutting one of the senes in iwo, and givtm i t an nppel* 
laden From this circumstance, possesses an incongruity which is 

al Tam of oSbn, then, that Jfiffler ha* done a paitive diwer. 
Tice to Hindu archeology by bis partial rchabihmuon of Bent- 
ley in bringing him up to notice anew ns mi luithontj worthy 
of 5 consideration and study, and from whom valuable results 
mav bo drawn. If the counter-reasonings given above are 
sound, we see that nil hia chosen specimens oT Ikmtky s work 
arc worthless, and that to him, as to others, ibis author has 
U'en a reed which, when learn 4 upon, has broken and pierced 
bis hand. Hay we not hope that, if convinced of his error, he 
will at some suitable opportunity publicly express himself to 
that eilbct. and withdraw the partial eidnHiHj■ ]“£*■pWt 
since my void* will reach not a lithe oJ those who l.nten with 
deference to his declared opinions. 

I will notice but a single other matter in 1’jjpT. - 
face, and one concerning not*o_ much htmscli; ns Lold ™U, 
From whom be takes it. From Colebrookfts Isntes mi. ill lustra* 
lion? to his Hindu Algebra (Ramya, ii«8). he cites (p. aiv., note> 
a determination of the age of Brahmagupta upon agronomical 
evidence- CoSehrook^ as is univer^ly known, was oMM 
sound and careful writer, and even bts conjectures and -™dcly 
Farmed views upon mutters which he wa.^ unpossessed of the 
means of fully judging are always napaM«bl^ ami not sddom 
intuitive perceptions of the truth as it is inter mads clearly to 
fl pear. frot fie was not infallible, and our authors quotation 
3 £ 4 us one oi the most n Hous of the ^- errors into which 
£ lied fallen I k mkm the penod of Brahmagupta from an 
examination of the longitude# ut two among the j unction-etuis 
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of the sstensm% as reported by that astronomer* But Brahma- 
gttpte's definition of position of the junction &Lnm is not different 
from that which is given bv tbc other agronomical authors 
ties; the slight variations which are to bo discovered in the 
separate accounts are in no degree indicative of independent 
observation on the |*urt of their authors. So far as there is any 
evidence before we are justified in believing that a single 
determination of the dhmvaia and vik&hzpQ} the 1 polar longi¬ 
tude 1 nnd 1 polar latitude, 1 of these twenty-eight stars, and of 
half a dozen of the fixed stars? not included in the lunar aster* 
isms, made about the year 500 of our cm, was the one grand 
effort, never repeated and never rivalled, of the Hindu astron¬ 
omy as a science of observation; its results were copied, with 
occasional slight and unexplained modification*, from author to 
author, from century to century. The conclusion to be drawn 
from such calculations as Colebrookc'a, lien, can only be the date 
of the observation, and not that of any single authority who re¬ 
ports it: unless Brahmagupta con be shown to be the original 
observer, or the first reporter—a thing which no one hua at¬ 
tempted, and which is very unlikely ever to be done—Cole- 
ferooke lias no more fixed his period than that, for instance, of 
the Sfrrya-Siddhanta, or of the GrabfrLdghavn* This objection, 
indeed, is urged by Bentley in die concluding Section of his 
Hindu Astronomy, aud constitutes one of the exceedingly few 
points with regard to which he was in the right* in his repeated 
and virulent attacks upon Cokbrooko: the latter basin vain 
attempted to turn the force of it in his reply, coiojuunicatcd to 
the Asiatic Journal in lfl26. # 


* Asiatic J^yroil mik! Itaatbty Et£u4tr ivr BHluh Indti w4 it* D?pu4*&ij«fc 
T&L m a LijflJiiia, 1G2S- *?, 8S& etc. 
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Frtacnled I® ibi SocieiJ May Stafc, 1W, 


XotK &Y TH£ TnANStiiTOIL 

The word L jyt. ™/ *ignifl« in Arabic * wool; and Mr. Lane, in Hi. 
lO^d note on the Ullh chapter of the Arabian Nights, *av» that the 
totalled Soofit* derive ihnir title either from their wt.nnpf woollMi 
ranm-nls or'froin the «n»k word Lcmim of thmr* pbi1«»pht. 

cnl toneK He odds. that “I here i* an order of SJnaUw darwowhea 
CLilltJ Soofitt L * bo nmlw BTOfeMtun of a mort rugninr *ml more con- 
tempiative Life than dtrwc(*his in psm>nd ; and mm? of ihw M« 
written boot* of spirituality. of tlomtioti, and of vo»tcoil> oUOO, 
moot]v bear the title of “Ti^wnC thot w. of ^.nti-,.1 ,fe. .. - The 
gunneo Soofec* are in a great degree myued n r l laUtudmarklJ, Lut 
not co mud) «o « the Wee* of the iVnsinn sect. . . T 

In all th.: ItU'h*. or cogent*, of lie varioue " '^’ nT 

have visited, the mcml^n sit on sheep-hfan* ralM »V 

nlK, wear while felt cup mule of wool, ond oven ihcir dost, are of ao 

un colored stuff uf liter same material. __. . - tll 

The Order of the which "a* mlimntely connected with 

the Ynnitchmtt. wear white felt caps, and bdioro m the twuh. a 
Bj utani of mcteftipvjfdiiniL _ 

^^aisssS^SEcrssisatts 

clrihn-TOtihj Ik? »tu»d wjkIi«i$m 1* FPH*cn^ ll rmLwi^s!]j mtrf * cwwivtviLt 
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Translation 

A few remarks on the subject of the temvaf (liL, profession 
of Sofleeism, or spiritual life), by the learned and pious Moham¬ 
med Missirec—may his precious grave be biased ! 

In tbe name of the Clement and Merciful Cod 


Praise be to the Lord of the Universe (lit, the present and 
future world), Fra vers and Fence [from his people] be upon our 
Sayd (Lord) Moliernnied [the Prophet], and All [Ids cousin mid 
so min-taw], and all other propbeia, mid the family and Ashabs 
(Companions) of Mohemined. 


[^uishbn.]— Should any person ask what is the beginning of 
the tesfivuf, the answer is: 

[A»j«OT*J—Faith, which lias six columns, to wit s ^ThuE^ 
istcnceof OodL tt “His Unity,” Li the Angels,' 1 “the Prophecy 1 
“ tho Pay of Resurrection," and ^Qood mid Evil through His 
Predestination"—all of which nre to be spoken with the Longue, 
and acknowledged with the heart, 

—What is the conclusion and end of the faavuft 

[J. —It is the pronouncing with the tongue of faith the fix 
preceding columns, mid the confirming of them with the heart, 
ns was said by Junaydee T in answer to an interrogation on the 
subject of the end of the fcs&mif. 

[Q .]—What is the distinction between the *oj}a (lit, the clar¬ 
ified) and common people? 

[4.]—The knowledge [which is the foundation] of tho faith of 
the latter is only an imitation of these six columns, whilst the 
faith of the jr^Tu is the true, os is shown by tho evidences of 
the uhmn i uznma (doctors of the sects). 

[yj—In what docs this imitation consist ? 


fit 

fatnera. 


This imitation is what has been learned from their 
era, ilie tftianmj (preachers) of the quarters in which they 
live, or from one of the u/nnn, and so believed; bill they do 
not knmv why it lias become a fundamental rule to believe in 
these Columns of Faith, nor how salvation is obtained thereby. 
It is not know n that, whilst walking in the public street^ one 
has found a jewel which manv sovereigns sought after tuisue- 
eeissfully—conquering the world from one end to the other, and 
finding every thing else but it He who has found It, has found 
a light brighter than the sun, when it obscures the lesser lustre 
of tbe moon, and found an alchemy which converts copper of a 
thousand years old into pure gold The finder, however, knows 
not ita real value, and considers it only as a false jewel, which 
its possessor, if thirsty, might give away for a drink of water. 
tCJ—Whftt is the proof of faith? 
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of the .... 

(hakkibit). The Hm i (arikat (science — . .... . 

tint live path exiting between a taJtUd villageand a talud city 
f i c- only leads from one authority to another]. Many persons 
jiillow on that pathway for ten, others for twanty, others thirty, 
others forty years, wandering away from the truth, and entering 
each upon a ‘'different road of error. Some become ?*** *''*"? 
(persons who believe that God compels each action ol man, and 
leaves no room for free will!; some become Ahlee (ar¬ 

sons who hold that man hns power to do good and evil), 
others art Eftte J/uto«W«; some again become J/iyewmmmf 
(Anthrqpomorphiats); and others, Smh&ahta (those who tc- 
fine the appearance of God, by portraits, or otherwise). . I here 
are. in all. seventy-throe ways or sects; each one following one 
of these wsliders off, without ever arnvitig at the city oi the 
true faith; only one of these seventy-three parties is in the 
rtelm called the Firka'i SUMi (Party of Salvation), and it is 
those alone who follow this way that reach the proper.goal 
Through their perfect subjection to the directions ol the blessed 
Prophet, these know the real value of the jewel found by them. 
Their faith is manifesto and whilst preceding, as it were, with 
a lamp, they have reached the sun. 1 bough at first only imi- 
tator^tbey We finally (bund the truth. After finding the true 
faith they tart their utlentUm to the imitation (or sc mb! mice}, 
and fiimiiinrizv tbcmselves with its interior. 1 hey tind that iho 
tardat (paths of the Dervishes) and tne (laws of Man) 

are coincident. They have as yet only received sufficient ii.sm- 
retioii from God to enable them to sec the trail;, which is hidden. 

■'»“ «*•“ ™ J t r ■*.?“ ?*£!5S?5 



ckr^'ih one of Li. from which it i. etnr that wli'ocver is 

deficient in the *i<eryat cannot be perfect in the hak *' Jfl j* 

j-Qij_jn matters of faith, and forms of worship, to what scx.t 

are the toga attached ? .. „ 

M 1—Most of them arc of the Muslim faith, ami of the 
awt of the Ehkc Hu,tut!, (those who observe the traditionary 
precept* blessed Prophet), and accept the 

Biribed forms of public prayer), according to the hM M 
of the celebrated Sheikh Abu Mansur Mtiiareedee. Moat of tho 
Arabs :,r, of the creed of the Sheikh Ahul llamei cl KhI laree 
and are JSHw Sunntl, and accept die as unde rrtoud and 

practised in conformity with one or other of the fop* ’ 
adopted in the country to which they belong (i. c., either the 
tfaliffv, ShuhaUtt, SMfa or Jfoklw). I' or instance, those of 
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the country of Room are Hanifirs, so called from Abo Ilanif- 
fcli T who derived his articles of faith from the Korun and the 
hmiimt (iradiUnincd sayings) of the blessed Prophet: those m 
Arabia, Egy pt,and Aleppo as well os in the two holy cities 
*re SWm; all tbs people of Tonis nnd Morocco, and as for 
as Andalusia, as well iw some in Arabia, are Matekces; most of 
the people of Bagdad, I raak, and a part of Arabia, with some 
of the inhabitants of the holy cities follow the Hauballee 
Itnaftin. There are pome difference* between these, but only 
»ueh as refer to forms of worship; as regards dogmas they all 
ngrec. The blessed Prophet, designated those who observe the 
sunneh and jrmdut by the tide of AV^ee Vrjwh [lhe feflVwi), and 
these four are all of this kind, All the belong to the 
Ehltt VleJaL It ia a pointer belief among the *oft ibat it is 
not for every one who is of the Ehlrz AlLih^ or a krmmat m- 
hibec (L t, either a believer in the Divinity, or particularly gifted 
by the Divinity), to attain to the character of sanctity belonging 
to the four great doctors of the holy law, much less to that of 
one of ihe Eftlm Kui&en (the Twelve imaams). The only in. ana 
of arriving ut their degrees of perfection would be to follow 
their creed until one surpassed it, and then to establish, by God's 
sanction, a new one superior to theirs—which, as yet* no one 
has ever been able to do. 

When Bay&ftid el Bestarnee was asked ol what sect he 
was, he replied t I am of the sect of Allah* "W hat did he mean 
bv this answer? 

[ 4 -l>]—All of the sects of Allah are those jost mentioned 
They are called [for example] the sects of the Greater Jmnam 
(J(tinian ibin Sabir el Kuffec) aii'.l of the Shufee Jtrifn'im, but 
are, in reality, scots of Allah; and so Rayazid spoke truly when 
be said he was of His sect. 

[yj—Most of the Sojfz&i in their tai sxnbhs^ use certain words 
which we hear and understand m showing that they were of the 
EMte TtnuswA (Mctcmpayehosmias). They say; l am some- 
times Lot, sometimes Raya, sometimes a vegetable, some times 
an animal, at other times a man. What does this menu ? 

[AJ] —Brother I the blessed Prophet has said; 41 Sly people* 
ip the eternal life, will ri*> up in corn panics 1 '—that is* some as 
monkeys* others as hogs* or in other forms—as is written in a 
verso of the Koran (eh. 7S r v* IS) which baa been commented 
on by Kaxee Bojruivcc [this commentator cites a tradition to 
the eilect that, at'the resurrection, men will rha- up in the form 
of those animnls whose chief diameteristios resemble their own 
ruling passions of lile: the greedy* avaricious man* us a hog; 
the angry, passionate man, as a earn cl; the tale-bearer, or inis- 
chief-maker^ as a monkey); because, though tbe*e men, while 
in this lile* bore the human form external ly T they were* inter- 
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nally, nothing different from the animals whose diaractani are 
in common with their own. The resemblance a not manifest 
during a tit's life, but becomes so in the other ex isle nee. after 
the resurrection. Let us avoid Midi trails; repentance Itffpre 
death will free any one from these evils, lho blessed I rophet 
«id with regard to this: “Sleep is the brother of Death 
/cijil j.' -till). The dying man secs himself in Ins true char* 
actor, and no knows whether or not he is, by repentance, freed 
from his ruling passion of life. In like manner, he it ill see 
himself during liis dumber*, still following in the path of his 
passion, l'or instance, the money-calculator, in sleep, sees him- 
sdf engaged in his all-absorbing occupation f and tins feet ia 
a warm ill from G«l ( not to allow himself to be abeorbednn 
am r animal pennon, or degrading occupation. It is only by 
prayerful repentance thnt any one am hope to see li insHf, in 
ids sleep, delivered from bis ruling earnal pmsion, and restored 
to his proper human, intellectual form. If m jour midi era, 
you see a monkey, consider it as ft warning to abandon, or ab¬ 
stain from, the pmsion of mischief; if a hog, cease to seine upon 
the goods of others; and so on. Go mid give yourself up to an 
upright murekiJ {spiritual guide), who will, through b» 
ihow you, in your slumbers, the evil pans of your character, 
until, one by one. they have pasted awn* uml have been re¬ 
placed hy good ones—all through the power of the name of 
God whom he will instruct yon to invoke: at length you will 
only sec, in your slumber- the forme of holy and pious mcn m 
testimony of thnt degree of piety to which you will have attained 
Tills is what is meant by that expression or certain {wets, 
referring to one’s condition previous to the act t>r repentance, 
when the writer »v*: I am sometimes an animnl, somutmtes 
a vegetable, sometimes a man; and the same may be said by 
the Saff&Jt, in application to themselves, ot any other part of 
creation, for man is called tin eklier t mmudat {the climMpof 
beings): in him arc comprised nil the charueiemt** of crea¬ 
tion^ Many mystical books have been written on that subject 
all hIiowW that man is the whai kubra (the larger part), and 
the world, the „uM, i<y?TQ (the smaller part), of t.«.d a ereaimii. 
The human frame is said to comprise all the other par** nf crea¬ 
tion; and the hem* ^ man is supposed to be even more com¬ 
prehensive than the rainbow, because, whe.. the eyes are dosed 
the mental capacity can take in the whole at a vast city: though 
not seen by tL eyes, it is «cn by the otpaui^ 
heertr Among aiith books h the //um ti Ihtjut (Util of L 
which says that, if a man doses his eyes, cu nt, and noatnls, he 

^aliMHilhr ilw » d- «-*t or - "* *■ “’**• of 

Lh* iJfaotidO*-—' Ye. 
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cannot take cold; that the right nostril is called the sun, anti 
tho left the moon; that from llic former he breathes beat, and 
from lhe latter cold air. There is also a i realise entitled Nudha i 
Kubra, wholly on the subject of the iniperiorfty of man, which 
is one of the favorite works of the 

[&]—Explain the distinctive opinions {mnfitbs) of believers 
in the tenassul^ and of the tinjfees. 

[ 1 ,]-We say that this system of metempsychosis hna noth¬ 
ing la do with the bannkh {a name given to tire intermediate 
period between death and the resurrection, mentioned in the 
2M chapter of the Koran, 10M vmc, in which departed souls 
receive neither rewards nor punishments: here, however, it 
means only a state of total indifference to all future life, into 
which some men fall in consequence of the vicious nature of 
their lives, or their spiritual demonritsfttionV It is believed to 
be operative in eternity, or hi the future suite; it is declared, 
that it does not exist in the present life. For example, it is said 
that some men take the character of certain animals, not their 
forms, and that, when they die, their souls enter the bodies of 
suds animals aa they already resembled in dm racier, and so, by 
natural propagation, they become the animals themselves* visible 
to the eye, and never again really die,*or cease to exist in this 
world- In this manner, mankind leave the human form, and 
become, hi turn, various animals, either through natural propa¬ 
gation!, or by one animal devouring another, perpetually, bueh 
b the belief of the MetempayvboriGiis* and it h wholly in con ■ 
sistent with the true kith. "On tliix point Omar ifaiti el Farid 
has said: “lie who believes m transformation and trantmigra* 
titan stands in need of God's healing —keq> thyself fur removed 
from his belief !’ 1 

(£j*J d-i Ufi W --"W d-^ 

O brother, keep fir from such a belief* and have no connec¬ 
tion with it Of the severity-two erring sects, before alluded to f 
this is the worst. God preserve u* + in this life and the one to 
come, from participating with, or even beholding, such ^ceteries ! 

r Q,y —Those persons regard certain things as legally proper. 
wliLclj are forbidden. For instance, they command the use of 
wine, wine-shops, the wine^up, sweethearts; they speak of the 
curls of their mistresses, the moles on their face*, cheeks, etc .5 
and compare the furrows on their brows to verses of the Koran, 
What does thmean 7 

Jqst ns these Sjffits leave the true faith for its sem¬ 
blance, so they also exchange the external feature* of nil things 
for the internal (the corporeal for the spiritual), and give m im* 
aginary signification to outward forms. They behold objects of 
a precious nature in their natural character, and for this reason 
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the 

ntcnrting 


greater part of their word?: have a spiritual nnd visionary 
(ting* I p ur instance, when, like Ilnto* they mention uhsi* 




them* means the fliwraftW i A + iViimf (spiritual director), his 
heart is said to be the depositary of the lav* of Gad; the wine- 
cup fa the Utkin {the pronunciation of the name of in a 

dcckiratiojt of faith, ns: There fa no God but Allah!, or pi rigid* 
fie? the words winch flow from the murdn^t month respecting 
divine knowledge jindL which, heard by thy Dervish^ 

or one 
divests ! 

The »w_ . p I _ 

any one sees bis beloved, ho admire* her perfect proportional 
with n heart fell of love; the Dervish beholds the secret 
knowledge of God which fills the heart of his apmiiialpree*p+ 
tor (mrfrj/n^i, and through it receives a similar inspiration, and 
acquires a full pemeptlon of ull that he p osesses.jii^ os the 
pupil learns from liia master. As the lover delights in the 
presence of his sweet ben rt, m the Dervish rejmccs m the com¬ 
pany of his beloved preceptor. The sweetheart is the object 
of a worldly affection; but the preceptor, of a spiritual ntinch- 
in out The curls, or ringlets, of the beloved are the grateful 
praises of the preceptor, tending to bind the affections of the 
Dervish-pupil; tlic moles on her face signify that when the 
pupil, at times, beholds the total absence of all worldly want* on 
the |iart of the preceptor, be also abandons nil the desires of 
both worlds—he perhaps even goes so far aa to desire nothing 
else in life lima ids preceptor; the furrows on the brow of the 
beloved one, which they compare to [verse? otj the Koran* 
mean the light of the heart of the murmid: they are compared 
to verses of the Koran, because the attributes 06 God, in record* 
ance with tlso injunction of the Prophet: “ Be ye endued with 
divine qualities 1 (xill arc possessed by the sheikh 

(or mutthitl** b _ _ * 

r^J—Th* tmirthM and other Dcmshea say: Ue see God 
Ts it possible for any otlicr than the Prophet to see God ? 

f 4/]—It fa not possible, What they mean by this assertion 
is ill at they know God, that they see His powers for it fa for^ 
bidden to mortal eyes to behold Hi in aa is declared in the 
Koran (eh. % v. 103): “ No sight readies Him: He reaches the 

* During Ili« won twtwwn Ati Jind an Mnf hmim w 

cWirJ U» Kc™ HI * line* mmi for 0* thii ^ rmpehnl to 

All Jiff ckeli*r*4 thnt Urn Urn<*\t w M tlm \lw\m u6 *h* mkm Krtf», »Wkt lb* 

am mifrd vpoa the tuK* frf liii mammy Wn# ™\ j a pniaEati vt lm 
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sigliit*— the Subtle, the Knowing, 111 The bfcsacd Prophet com- 
man Jed: “Adore God, as thou would*! didat thou see him; 
for T if ifioii dost not see Him, He see* thee* 1 (Aj *11 jujJ 
d j vVsj J L .jli), Thia permission to adore Him is a 
divine favor* nru1 they say that they are God's servant* by 
divine favor. The biased All fmid; 11 Should the veil fall front 
my eyes, how would God visit me in truth ! rr {■* sJkAf jJ 
Tlii& saying ocmflrms Hint no one really secs God* 
that even the sainted A Is never saw Hha 

[QJ—Cun it possibly be erroneous to gay tint, by seeing the 
traces of any due, lie may be beheld? * 

[HJ—One may certainly 1>e thus seen* When any person 
sees the brightness of the ana, he may safely my that he has 
seen the aiui. though indeed Iso has not really seen it. Thera 
is another example, namely ■ should you bold a mirror in your 
hasjd, you see a figure in it* nud you may therefore toy that you 
ace yotir own frtee F which is really an irnpusaibilitYp fur nt> one 
has ever seen his own Face, and you kavo asserted what La not 
Strictly correct' 

[Q1 — Since every one sees the traces of God, as every one is 
able do, bow is it that the Dervishos declare that they only 
see flint? 

[-b] —Tbr>sc who make this staternent do not know w h nt they 
see; mid hivve never really seen Him* A person who }u\st oaten 
of a sweet and savory dLib, given to him, but of which he 
knows not the name, seeks for it again with a longing desire 
after it, und thus wanders about in sonntfi of what has given 
bhn nmch delight* ignorant of what it is. So are those who 
seek after God, without knowing Him, or what lie in. 

[Q ]^Socne Dervishes declare : We are nerthor afraid of Ilell ( 
nor do we desire Heaven— a saying which must ha blasphemous* 
How is this ? 

j"A.] They do not really mean that they do not fear Hell* 
nud that they do not wish rbr Heaven. If they really meant 
this* it would be blasphemous. Thtisr meaning is not - as tliey 
express themselves; probably they wish losay : O Lord, Thou 
who ereutedat us, mid inadest us what we arc, Thou hast not 
made m because we help Thy working; we are there lore in July 
bound to serve Thee alt Uih mors devotedly, wholly in obedt* 
ence to Thy holy will; we have no bargaining with Thee, and 
we do not adore Thee with the view of gaming thereby either 
Heaven or EilL “God bos bought the good* mid persons of 
the Faithful, ami given them Paradise in return M (cb* D, v. 112, 
of the Koran), which signifies that Hrs bounty has no bounds] 
mercy no end; and thus it is that He benefit His fnithM 
servants. They would say: Thou hast no bargaining with any 
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one; our devotion is from the purity of our hearty and is for 
lave of Thee only. Were there no Heaven, nor any Hell, it 
would still be our duty to adore Thee + To Thee belongs the 
perfect right to put us either in Heaven or in Hell, and may Thy 
commands be executed agreeably to Thy blessed will I If Thou 
put tot ub in Heaven, it is through Thine excellence, not on ac¬ 
count of our devotion ; if Thou put tot us in Hell, it is from out 
of Thy great justice, arid not from any arbitrary decision on Thy 
part ; so bo it forever and forever! This is the true meaning of 
the when they say as before stated. 

[Oj — Thou midst that there is no conflict between the shtryai 
and t he Aaiiriat, and nothing in the latter inconsistent with the 
former; and yet these two are distinguished from ana another 
by a something which the Ehk? Ihkkikat (Believers in the Truth) 
conceal. Were there nothing conflicting, why should U be thus 
hidden ? 

[A.]—If it be concealed, it is not because there is n contrariety 
to the 3Aerrya^ but only because the thing j? contrary to the hu* 
man mind: its delink ton h subtle, and not understood by cveiy 
one, for which reason the blessed Prophet said; u Speak to mm 
according to their mental capacities n l*Jb ) p 

for* if you speak all things to all men* foedc cannot understand 
you, and m Jail into error. The « therefore hide some 
things conformably with this precept, 

[&]—Should any one not know the science which is known 
to the ami stilt do what the thenjut plainly ^rnmniid, 

and be satisfied therewith, would his faith (imen) and islam bo 
less than that of the (Shares ? 

S AJ—No. Ho would not be Inferior to the hi* faith 

. iffom would he equal even to that of the prophets* because 
faith and isfom are a jewel which admits of no division or sepa¬ 
ration into parts, and can neither be increased nor diminished, 
just m the portion of the sun enjoyed by a sovereign and by a 
fakir is the same, or as the limbs of the poor and tbe rich are 
equal in number^ just as the members of the body of the sove¬ 
reign and the subject are precisely alike* so is the fiiath of the 
Em& hhm the same in ad and common to M f neither greater 
nor less in any case. 

[<?.]—Some men are prophets, saints, pure ones, and others 
Jwtsiks (who know Gr>d, hut perform none of His commands); 
what difference is there among them? 

[, 4 + ]—Tiie dirlerenec 3 :»/s in tli- ir mttn/th (knowledge of ppir- 
itun! things), but in the matter of faith they am nil equal: just 
as, in the -case of the jmvurcign and the subject* their If mbs are 
all equal, while they differ in their dress, power and office. As 
to the humanity of men, that depends upon their dress of knowl¬ 
edge, and their spiritual power; in these only are they men,. aad 
too. trill. H 
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not simply animetlsL The character of ihc sovereign does Hot 
depend upon his hiinismuy, which is iho same ns that of all 
other men, but upon his office and rank. 


Nots «r the ConamicK or Pcmjcatiox. 

It may not be nmba for ns to indicate wm« bearing! of this comimi- 
ideation upon one of the tutor publications, torching the same subject, 
which have preceded iL 

L Sehmtilden, in hi* Btutistir fie# JEtofr* PhUm, r hez te* Arab?i t lay* 
stress upon the point that Shfisni is neither a pfcrilo*opbieal ^vali'm uqr 
the* creed of a religious wet, but limply a way of living: this view is 
confirmed, not only by the express slate incuts of our Turkish author, 
but also by the lone of hh answers to supposed inquiries—showing 
that*, while not, hi run-elf, dm of the Jpfrflo, he yet regarded them us> in 
geueraE, follow-believers- 

5. The same writer, however; recognises erne creeps hm to (hr fore- 
goimr, namely, Sn Lfce profession of belief in trarcstnignittnii by a limited 
norcibet among ihn ^Ss1in® B chiefly in Persia with whom the community 
at ]ar;?e acii often, as ho says, errorroouriy confounded : llik also is ibns* 
trmtc^L by Mr. Brow n's paper. 

We mid a few words ffetpccling the origin of Shfi-mi r and those 
quoted from one of the earliest hooks on the subject, TMuefc's S*vjU- 
tnu$ ( 1821 ), winch are still instructiv* ami intere^tiug. After remark¬ 
ing upon trace* of tin 1 clem an U of this manner of religion* life in the 
fir*l century fif the 11 ijmb, Thnluck places (be origin of SfttbiUp prop¬ 
erly called, Efa the following ■ rntury. and says: u lloc r od mi fencculo, 
(lum omnia s*0to tumuli u niuwebaEtur, et dubitatio do rcligmnis varitato 
mnltoruin [mplcbnt riimtlfitque conturbabat auitnos, my*lirismu*, nt fieri 
Kolat ct alias, mngis migfoque in confirm riorum pflCtGnl wso fruitnt&lifi 
permagtiam patron urn eopiam tinctu* est, ld»ge latequc minis slips 
offlis'ii Su.mxenint in ordinibn* riiversissimii viri consrienMae impetn 
conmtati, qui relict* priori vitae con^uetudine ad kl solum negotinm in- 
pmborfflt, ul fervid urn dkrinanitrt remm aiqiic rebgiorituu* stud in m 
eiribus snis com men churn!, hec pme-coptis bmtum sed vitae en-mplo, 
quid amor poMst divinHg, otfanderent 1 ' (pp. So-ti). 

This cemiiiunicatLon i 4 nadtmtorxl to bt an extract from atL extended 
work nu ^hmliiu my^ticisnt, on which Mr. Drown baa been engaged for 
some yean, and which b now almost finished. 
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PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL: 

COM PILED FROM OBtGJ S AL SDUttCES. 

Hr EDWARD E, 5 A LIS B URT. 




FrnFt9t(d Swiely % 20lJ3> lid. 


Tilts collection of materials for the history of opinion, in the 
Muhammadan world, as to the relations between divine soy^ 
rcignty and human freedom, is presented to the Oriental Society 
TY itli fall consciousness of its incomplete cess and want of a tnoro 
thorough elaboration* Bet the interest of the subject may, per¬ 
haps be rebec! upon to make up for M imperfections in tbe pro* 
sen ration of it; and the inoro, as ii is not known that any one 
has as yet. treated the subject specialty, in the way now proposed* 
My plan is first to bring together some of those expressions of 
the lyric muse of the Arabs, either uttered before the time of 
Muhammad or early poastdslamie, effusions of grief or vanntings 
of heroic ardor, wtiien indicate the direction of the Arab mind, 
at that early pc rind, with respect to the two opposite phases of 
belief based upon the consdousne^s of personal human efficiency! 
on the one hand, and the persuasion of a superhuman overruling 
power, on the other, I will then endeavor to show, somewhat 
in detail, though not exhaustively, the teachings of the Kurfui, 
and the opinions of Muhnrmimd as handed down by tradition, 
on the subject of predestination. The last part of my paper 
will be given to the presentation of various opinions to which 
Muslim theologians and philosophers were hid, when the same 
great theme was revolved and labored over by them, under the 
inspiration of fresh scientific ardor. 
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1 . Judging from remnins of the most. ancient poetry of tbo 
Arabs, their hi roost souls^ in “t bo ago of igrioniiieS|_ Tr pnvo back 
no reflection of dreaded or devoutly worshipped divine power. 
Though they had their Darned deiiies t whose images were sot 
up in the Ka buli, and practised sacrificial rites, yet it is evident 
that they were not animated by tbo spirit of religious reverence : 
when most conscious of human feebleness they aceni not to 
have entertained any notion of being in the lianas of n aivintty f 
or divinities whom they might propitiate by service and offer¬ 
ings, but to have given themselves up to the undefined appre- 
hunsion of an irresistible, blind fatality. The early Arab popu¬ 
lar poetry differs, therefore, widely in its spirit from that of 
most other nations to n corresponding Stage of progress: for s in 
general,, the nearer we approach to the fountains ol national 
literature the more distinctly do we seo the powers of heaven 
reflected in that current of feeling which reveals itself in popular 
songs. Yet the ancient Arabs were not ivnimaginative—fnr 
otherwise, they were delicately sensitive to those impressions of 
natural phenomena front which mythologies have been wont to 
originate. Their hardy nomadic life, with its struggles and 
vicissitudes, was, perhaps a bar to that meditative pondering on 
the appearances of nature which might have imparted to them a 
Spiritual significance^ making them emblems and manifestations 
of supernatural being. It may lie, also* that what is hero refer¬ 
red to had to do with a certain race tendency to the abstract, 
in the conception of divine existence which a distinguished 
orientalist, # whose way of dealing with the supposed fact I can¬ 
not accord with, think’s to have discovered among the Shemites 
—the individualizing of the notion of superhuman power bav¬ 
in^ been thereby restricted* But what concerns us mml is the 
presentation of evidence of the fact that the early Arabs were 
fata lists, not the explanation of iL Ilestr T then* Zuhuir, in bii 
ilu'allakah, saying :f 

—* >Vi U* J i ; 

41 Fato, tn iw\ is like a stumbling,, eyelet camel— 

Wham it hits it kill*, whom it tni^ lives anJ grow* old;™ 


and "fdiufnht author of another of the seven punas, who says 4 
Jai J^l ^ L> LyJ 

(jJsj Us UysUI w -^ X J ^ 


* Rr f *n im Vim Newi*f Mtm f?<iiiif44f«l$W uarlfi CuwclAn d^EU-mJ dv* Pmfl** 
S^cniti r.ie% *1 cq jjaitMolW itor U?iir Teodau-ce mi IbhDutbtiuuiL Von** IMtf. 

‘ f Ta 4U, ed. Arnold, | W. 5G, Ztf. 
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«0 whoever I'lwnqs ISO for presence in the fight. _ 

And tl]*t I Join in pleasure*, ennst thou tnnfce tne iBimorUJ! 

Blit, nit then powvrlcsa to «p*l my fate. 

Then leave me, 'we it comes, to enjoy whatever I get. 

In a similar sixain eajs Ka'l) Bin Zutialr :* 

LSj-JL> ic&J'J UA>\v» Lr ii 

“lint if, O Jowiiiy, thou perisbest, 

So trill all being* have their spoilen f 

and 'al- T Utbf:t 

tipaA & ^3 LB \ja\£* ^ ur**^ 

*■ Mv fate divided with me my wm, on sbare*, ^ 

Aid, ft ftor its portion was used up, nailed 
So Wadduk Bin Ttanuil 'abMfizant expresses a stoical anbrnLa- 
sioa to destiny thus :$ 

0 UA=li (*4*s L« '-***' j*>* r>* VJj ' 

Meet thorn* and ye will know how patient 
Tbay ire in taring the inpHtic* or fortune f 

and jigtiio \Amr& Bin MjjuIi Karb:^ 

Uei ^*tA 4* ^ K 

tAjj, ^-V 3^ 1>3 Q' ^ 

"How many ft true brother to me 
Hate 1 wrinl with tny own hands* 

Nor sorrowed, nor bewailed, 

Seeing my weeping would not profit ! M 

To those specimens belonging to the age before Muhammad may 
bo added the following, from early pofitdslamte times, which 

breathe the same Spirit . _ . . 1TT , 

Ssm al-Iiiiraith Bin Zaid ’aMCbail, of the time of lmar;| 

Jjj JE Lt^l’ *-***“ U*^ f' ^ Lf 1 ^ ^ 

"But mourn not tbou t 0 mother of Am, 

For firt* «iie& as well the sandalled aa the Icefoot; 

and Flitimah Bint nb Ajbam, sd J to have been a cousin of Mu¬ 
hammad:^ 

iyXjj ^ CJ^ 1-4 

^ All the ItTing, though they be prince* 

Will come to tbis haiiR' ebtoro them} 


* Hniuuaft iVrtflin* Fnyliog, p. 441- 

( lUmu-, p. ST. 

Hun-nm, p. S&ft- 


f- Unm»iv. p 47S, 
$ riaCH«k p. St, 

* IlaHtU', pr 4 Hr 
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mndDuraid Bin 'ss-Simroiih, a contemporary of Mohammad :* 

OW ** 1 ' sl^-l sjr -' 1 ■lFj 4 ' 

*" Fighting ?w n hero fights, aiding ht^ brother with Ms Hfe 
And who knows that man ia not Immortal 

and the same dgamrf 

jJiiB ] ji\ yAJiJfj ■-*c jjT |*p( m JK ^ t ^ 1 

4 Slaughter is bent upon the race of Simnmh, 

Nor wet they aught ete-* fate inwu late f 1 

and again :J 

^ L >. ^ ct n i**n 0 lo jj, &>\ jw m Jy* 

u $ays she : Mourn Vl than not for thy brother I and I see catme 
For mourning, yet aland fast in pmtleoe®;" 

and 'lyls Bin 'aPAreU:| 

L* J y *^ 1 ^ 

11 1 thought nq more to relish fife deprived of them; 

But jHiticnrc holds out, and ii to be preferred in honor,* 

But there are other passages to be met with, in this later poetry, 
which indicate that the publication of the Knnin gave a new 
turn to the flight of the Arab muse, by leading it to the recog¬ 
nition of a personal Deity. 

For example, we find 'AbO-Kbirlsh ‘nMludhsilf, contempo¬ 
rary with 'IJmar, in an elegy on the death of a son slain in 
blood-revenge, expressing himself thus:] 

0=*J ^ ^ V s ' sA * s * 

“Deprived of nJrwih, I praise mv Go cl 
Tljut Kbiruih is eptired-—one eafamlty is lighter than another f 

and a sense of dependence on divine sovereignty is expressed by 
*Abddt Bin 'at-Tnbib, in a lament on the death of Kais Bin 
f Xmw. as follows : - 

■ 

L*>ju q\ L* *£1 

“The pence- of Cod he to thee, O Kids Bin ’Arim, 

And his mercy so long as he plcost* to be merdfal f 

also by KiitaiUi, thes:** 

ijlsjji c^h; a-*^L> j--k -0 ^y* L»/Sj b 

**Q boneinan, ^kUthnd is a place thee insrtt think to roach 
On the fifth day* at dawn, if thou art helped of God/* 


* FIieeiu-. r-1 f Kim ail, p. So L * Unma*, p. 3S-0. p JJdihils., |k 4^1. 

H Hbisu? r |j, 3fl3- r iiarnns... p. 5GT. *• Ubcc&j , p. 457- 
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2 let us now inquire into the teachings of the iCurio on the 
subject of divine sovereignty: first determining the signification 

Of the root 'Jd, as used in the Kofliu, from which comes 
the Muslim term for predestination; and aftenyards citing other 
texts which relate to the sovereignty oi God in gutuiml, or de¬ 
clare his sovereignty with reference, particularly, to human «- 
lions. I will begin" by bringing forward the lew passages m 
which derivatives from are employed in other senses than 
as predicating any thing oF the Deity i as follows; ^L IC1 1 * * 

“the rich man is obligated for what he can command and 

the poor man for what is at his command « L«'3> 

“they have no sovereign control over ^ llmt which 

they acquirev [exiv]. 38, “before ye get the control over 
them <4*U VX*i); p ’ x[lxs*iv'}. 25, “and the people of the 
earth imagine that they have command of it ;* 

xujjbec]. 18, “he sends down water from heaven, so that water¬ 
courses flow to their utmost capacity xv * [l*xiii]. « *, 

“b servant under a master, who has no disposing power over 
ydb ■>) any tiling;* xxxivflxxxvj. 10, “saying: Make thou 

coats of mail, and use judgment (y**j) in the interchaining^ 
xxxiv[lxxxvl, 12, “andetatfoiiary basinslit measures); 
xlviii[cviiil. 21, “and other things which ye have not at com¬ 
mand (U*U hASS *J). which God bolds in his own hand; Ivn 
rxcixl. ait, “ because they who arc taught by written revelation 
[Jews and Christians] know not tbaL it is not theira to command 

any thing of the favor of God (w' ,-.n l lm e^ 

Ixviii [xvii]. 25, “and in the W^J$Sl"£ "Al 

terrnitied purpose (jJj'ii J" ■ 

day the measure of which feUM will be fifty thousand years; 

Ixxiv fii"]. 18-20, “he considers and determines (>A*) so ict him 
be slain I how does he dete rmine (id.)?—and pj^n, let him bo 
sbin l how does he determine (id.) ?" Ixsvi [In]. Id, wine-jam 

or silver, of which they shall have absolute command QfyL 

_ __ , _ __ - 

% All dkdfa.1 H>( from *. AmWe tnrt. ter «««■) ?j— 

flr tatw of ibo 

YitrphcL 
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From these examples jt would seem that tbs generic idea of 
^ is to Ant* dijpoting power \ We will next pass in review all 
those passages of the Kuntil In which any form derived from 
this mot is used to express relations of the Deity to the world: 
ii[sd]. 19 r “and if God had pieced, he would have taken away 
their hearing and their eye#—verily, God is a supreme sovereign 
* 

^ ii[xci]*100 f “whatever verse we abolish 

or cause to be forgoiten—wc bring a better than that, or 
its like: knowest thou not that God has all things ai his 

com maud ( r N*J ii[xoi]. 10®, “but pardon and 

forgive, until God shall come with hia mandate—verily T God is 

sovereign overall tr~y jo ^it)- n ii[xci]. 14®, “wherever 
ye may be, God will bring you together—verily, God controls 
all things (id,);” ii[xci]. 1 1 “find eo f after all has been mu do 
plain to him, he says: Verily, God has all things under his con- 
trol (id,): 11 ii[xci'J*234 r 11 to God belongs whatsoever is in the 
heavens and whatsoever is on the earth; and whether ye dis¬ 
close that which is within you, or conceal it, God will reckon 
with you for it; and he pardons whom be wit!, and punishes 
whom he will—inasmuch as God Ls a supreme sovereign (iiL) ; 1T 
iH[xevii] + 25, “say thou: O God, sovereign disposer of domin¬ 
ion, tlion gives! rule to whom thou wilt, unci latest away power 
from whom thou wilt; thou exaltest whom thou wilt, mid hum¬ 
blest whom thou wits: all good is at ihv disposal—verily t thou 
art a supreme sovereign (id.) f iii [sevi'i]. 27. " and tied knows 
whatsoever is in the heavens and whniwevcr is on the earth, 
and God governs all thing* (id*); 11 iu[xevij]* 150, a enddoye, 
after a disaster has befallen you, the like of which ye have 
twice already met with, my: Whence is this? Say thou: It is 
of yourselves—verily, God orders nil things (id.) ; ir iiijxeviij. 
180, “and to God oelonys the dominion of the heavens and 
the earth—God Is sovereign over all things (id.)Iv [o] + 132, 
“if he pkftaea, he will put yon away, O men, and bring in others 
—God has sovereign jKiwer so to do flyjtji !*3Ci i4 JLt yv” iv[o] + 
148, “whether ye perform a virtuous deed openly or secretly, 
or whether or not ye find excuses lor a vicious net, verily God 

ia a sovereign pardoner (]j*Xs W D b)t ir v[exiv], 20, “to God 
belongs the dominion of the heaven* aud ilm earth, and the in¬ 
tervening space, inaimuah as he creates what he will^atid Gcd 

is sovereign over nil things {jxXj ^ Jj' \Jjl) f * v[ C xivj. 22, 
“O people taught by revelation, our Messenger came to von 
with convincing proofs, when prophecy was intermitted . . .— 
God has all tliing3 at his disposal (idv[c 3 tlv]. -14, “know- 
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est thou not tliat the dominion of the heavens find the siarth 
belongs to God, who punished whom he will and pardoni whom 
he will; and that God is a supreme sovereign pa.)? v[cxiv]* 
120 P " to God belongs the dominion of the heavens and the 
earth, and whatsoever they contain is his, and he is sovereign 
over all things (id,) ;" B vi [htxxix]. 17 ( fc and if Gotl touches thee 
with evil, there is no one but himself to remove it: and if ho 
touches thee with good, ho is a supreme sovereign (id -)f 
vi[bcjorixJ, 37 t u and they say: If there has been no sign sent 
down to him from his Lord [we will not believe]; say thou: God 
has sovereign power to send down a sign ^ -odj 

K^FJLm) f vipxixix]. 65, "say thou: lie has sovereign power 
(^jOLk) to bring upon you a punishment, either from above 
or from beneath your lhet; FP vi [Ixxxix], 91, " nor do tltcy esti¬ 
mate God agreeably to what is due to hia sovereignty ("j^k when 
they sav that God makes pcs revelation to a mortal ’—comp* xxli 
[cvlij. TS ? and xxxkx[lxxxL 67; vi[]xxxlx]. 95 r M t verily, God 
is h + * the divider of the dawn, and he hath made the night for 
repose, and the sun and moon for reckoning—those things are 
the ordinance OJdG) of the Almighty, the AU-wise^ viii[xcv], 
42, “and know ye that a fifth part of whateoarer to take as 
spoil belongs to Qbd and to the Messenger P .» and that God ia 

sovereign disposer of all things l ♦" ixfcxrEi], 

89, lf if ye go not bit, God will punish you with a sore punish¬ 
ment, mul will substitute some people in your stead: ye will 
not harm him, inasmuch as God am all things ai his command 
(id.);" x [txxxiv]. 5, 11 it is be w3io set the sun fur a shining 

light, and the moon to give radiance, and ordained for it 
stations, that ye might know the number of the years 1 —comp- 
XXXvi [ lx]. 39 ; si [Ixxv]. 4, iv to God ye will dve account, and 

he ia a supreme arbiter (JJ- xiii [xc]. 9 r N God 

knows what each female bears in her womb, nor doth the womb 
either shorten or prolong i Ls time — -it Ilia to ordain all things 

xiii[xc]* 26 , "God enlarges bounty to 
whom ho will, using sovereign discretion —comp, xvii 

[Ixvii]. 32 , xxviHUxxtx]* S 3 , xxix[Ixxxi]. 62 , sn[lxsiv]. 
86 , xxxiv|lxxxv| sxxix[lxxx]. 53 , and xMlxxxm]* 10: 

xv [Ivii], 21, “ nor is there any thing not provided beforehand 
by ua, or which we send down otherwise than according to a fore¬ 
known decree ^ ^ is* cr ols); 

VOL. Till* IS 
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xvflviil 50-GO, 11 excepting tha family of Lot, »ll of whom 
we spare: save bis wife, whom wo have ordained to bo a 

loiterer LjrfM J- '^ ! Hi**)w»P- xstoOstui]. 58i svi 
[lxxiiil. 72, “ God has created you, and bu will hereafter call 
you to him self: and some of you wM be reduced to the most 
abject senility, so as, after having had knowledge of tilings, 
to be cognizant of nothing—God is all*wise, a supremo sove¬ 
reign G*Xf);'’ xvi [Ixxiii]. 79, “the secrets of the heavens and 
the earth are God’s: nor is the matter of the resurrection-hour 
aught but ns a wink of the eye, or rather it is more within his 

power than that—God has all things at command iM ^ 
f s * xviipxvii]. 101, “and do they not see that God who 
created the heavens and the earth baa sovereign power ( ; o'«) to 
create such beings as they are T—comp, ssxvi flx]. 811 xviii 
nsix] 48, “and propound to them a similitude of this present 
life which is like water sent down by us from heaven, so that 
the plants of the earth are fattened by it, and on the morrow 
boconie stubble scattered by the winds God disposes of all 

things (T ; J^ > U J *)xx Jjv], 42-S, “so tboo didst 
tarry for years among the people of Madyan; and afterwards 

thou wnst confronted by a divine decree O 

Moses, inasmuch as I had chosen thee for myself;’' sxi[lxv], 
B7 “forhe imagined that we should not have the disposal of 
him f*J* *Jdu •r ):’ 1 xxiifoviQ.fi, 11 those things evidence that 
Allah ia the Trim God, and that lie vivifies that w hich is dead, 

and that he has supreme jiowcr ur” i xx '' [cviil. 

40, “they are authorized who fight because of injuries received, 

and it pertains in God's sovereignty to defend them (.ull 0 h 
r .ys: L ltj f xxiiiflxiv]. IS, “and we send down water 

from the heave as according to a divine decree (/*•»); and 
wc cause it to remain upon the cards, inasmuch as It is at our 

sovereign discretion to take it away w *-iUi ^ lit 5 )" 

_comp. xHii[bd3.10; sxiii [Ixiv]. 97, “and indeed we have 

sovereign power ( oS> ^) to show thee that which we threaten 
them with ;" xxiv [«v]. 4-1, “ God creates what he will— verily, 

God is a supreme sovereign M? xxrjlxvi]. 2, 

*' and who created ah things, and determined rcopccting the same 

with absolutedewrmination, (t^aXiu nyAB)xsv[lxvi], 5G, “and 
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thv Lord is a supreme sovereign i r **** 0** v t]. lfl, ®T 

thou: Go TO to ond fro on the earth, and behold how he made 
ibi) world 'from the beginning-hereafter will God bring forth 
another creation—verily, G<& has all things at his command 

ixip«jv].49, “behold thou the imprints of 
tamerey of God; how he vivifies the earth, alter it hi« tbed—m 
verj devil, a restorer of life to the dead is there, siiid all things 

are at his bidding V J* jtsf-*** P- *K[M< 39, 

and alii [toxin]. 7; axxllxxiv]. 53, “he creates what he will, 
seeing that he is the All-wise, the Supreme Sovereign . 

ixiiiifdiil. 27. “and liath caused you to latent their land, anti 
their dwellings, and their wealth, even a land which je had 

not trodden-—God Is a supreme sovereign (Li^ 

xxxiiifdUl. SS, “ no blame rests upon the Prophet in respect to 

that which G«i ordains for him as the divine rule of “^dnot* 

nor were previous prophets to blame for what m* 

them— and God’s ordering is in accordance with a determined 

decree £#&-'' ™v p*nxv].17 ( “and we or¬ 

dained (UjJJj) joumeviog amidst them ;’ 1 xxxt[Ixxxv]]. 43, 

“ and have they not journeyed to and fro in the earth, and so tit. 
held what hath been the punishment of those who were before 
them, and were mightier than they? nor is any thinj in heaven 
or earth ton much for him to do, seeing that he is alb wise, a su¬ 
preme sovereign 0^) '? x«vi[lx]-38 f “and the sunproceed¬ 
ing to Its place of rest—that is mi ordinance of the 

Almighty, the All-wise^ *. Kt tucreu I? n 

mountains, rising atove it, and blessed it, and apportioned 
thereupon its aliments, in four days, equably, for ‘ho*: who 
Should seek after them;” slip.™]. 11. “and we have adorned 
the physical heavens with lights with watchful care—that is on 
ordinance f of the Almighty, the All-wise: *l» fKsxm]. 
or » ar A God had bestowed largely of bounty upon J» ■«' 
vasts, they would hove become tranagn**™ in the earth but 
ho sends down whatsoever he will, according to a divine decree 

(,jir); IJ sliiflsxjmi]. 28, “and among his sigtis is the creation 
of the heavens and the earth, and of the animals which lie hath 
distributed therein, which ho has sovereign power 

when he will £,**» ^ ^ 1 x!l ! f ,s f;' 1 

ti or [ lC jjives both together, males and females, and makes whom 
he will to be childless —ho is indeed all-wise, a supreme sov-e- 
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reign (jju) ; n xUUpsiJ. 41, “or we stall show theo that with 
which we threaten them, anti bo indeed have the aovcrtngD dis- 

ponl of them UaidtfU -u*Li U'J)xtW [bxxviii], 82, “and do 
tiler wet sec that God who crated the heavens and the earth, 
and faltered nut In creating these, has powur to vivify the deed 
( Kp? o 1 ,JLc j j'Ju) 7—nay, lie has sovereign control 0***) 

over all tilings? xlviii[cviii].21, “and other things which are 
not at your command (Lh> 1± |*1), but which are truly within 

his grasp, inns much as God is sovereign disposer of all things 

tX^i J Ac) ? liv[slw]-12, “ and wo have made the earth 
tu burst forth with fountains, *) that water comes, in obedience 
to a fore-ordained mandate {yia A3 Le S*jSs); h liv[xlia j. 

42, ‘" they discredited all our signs, and eo wo took them in hand 
as'n sovereign <jdu&0 mighty one;” lit [sliscj. 49, “verily we 

have created all things according to a fixed decree (yMj); ’ liv 
[xUih 54-5, J ‘ the pious will be in gardens watered by a riyer, 
in an abode of righteousness, in the company of a sovereign 

(AJAfc.) king? Ivifxiv]. 60, “we have decreed (U,Ad) for you 
your several deaths, and nothing prevents tis;" lrii rxcixj. 2, 
“ to him pertains the dominion of the heavens and the earth; 
he makes alive, and causes to die; and be has the sovereign 

disposal of all things i L " hxfeii]. 8, “ but God 

gives power over whom he will to his Messengers; ami God has 
the sovereign disposal of all things fill.) ; lx [ex], 7, “it may 
ba that God will put love between you and those with whom 
ve are at enmity—inasmuch as God is a sovereign (^hAS); 1 
Ixiv [xciii], 1, “ he is exalted—whatsoever is in the heavens, 
and whatsoever is on the earth, is Gods; to him belongs the 
dominion and the praise; and he has the sovereign disposal of 

all things f ^ ? ImV [cij 3, “verily, God accom¬ 

plishes what he or Jains—he hath established for every thing a 

fixed decree (lyW) f Ixv [cij-7, “and kt him to whom is meas¬ 
ured. out his bounty (*i} ; jA3 disperse abroad of that 
which God has given him—God rMTiireth not of any person 
except what he hath given to him Ixvjjbix], 8, “and do thou 

r 

pardon us [—verily, thou art a supreme sovereign JA 
^ijw) i' 1 Ixviifbdii]. 1, “blessed he he who holds the dominion, 
and who bass the sovereign disposal of all things (id.);" Ixx 
fxlvii]. 49-1, “verily, it is at our sovereign dkcreti on^jyS* 
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U) to substitute ti better people in their place, and nothing pre¬ 
vent, us; " texffifjul. 20, “but God lias the measuring out 

of the night and the day f ^ [*'Y “ do meu W** *£ 
woshall not bring together their bones;—tiny, wo have »VO- 
reifrn iiower £._u>i)ftO finish out even the ettlrenulies of llicir 
finiemV “has not such a one sovereign !*>*« 

( oM to vivify the dead ‘ Iixvh [ssx\ ij. 21-5, 

'4-hkh wc put in a safe place, for a foreknown destiny {J* 

r J** jis), for it belongs tons to apportion destiny (UjOJo)—bait 
then to the fore-ordaineia ^* is ) 1” [xjiv], 1&, a 

created him, and allotted to him Ins destiny (•/***>/ l*“ vi 
Txxiil 8. “ verily he has sovereign J«wer (/>■*) to bring him to 
account, on the day when secrets shall be i 

txxxvii f xvvl. 1-3, “ extol the name of thy Lord, the Most High, 
who made the world, and fashioned it to completeness, who 

foreordained fjOLS), and guides accordingly; n lxxxli [xxxisj, 
IfS "or when he tries him by measuring out to him his bounty 
fj J. aJUi ,Jwo): n xcfxviii]. 4-5, “most surely have we created 
mail in a state of trouble—does lie supfuwe that no one has 
the sovereign disposal of him yJ*i)?" xcvij[xxi]-1-1, 

"we revealed it on the night of destiny (y-^) : and now shall 
erne make thee to know what is the night of destiny? the night 
of diviiny is better than n thousand months; thereon the angels 
and the spirit descend, by the permission of their Lord, to exe¬ 
cute nil his mandates ’ . , , ■ , 

\ll these passages represent the Deity cither as (1) having -ab¬ 
solute disposing power, or (2) using sovereign discretion, or (3) 
fore-oidaming: and wo here find not only the phenomena oi the 
physical world, but also the destinies ot men and even human 
lottom and fooling (sec ivflvuj. 00, and ixfcx], -), subordinated 

to the divine control- We also see that had already ac¬ 
quired the special sense of • destiny predetermined by God (see 

Ixxvii [Xlivi]. 22). . . . 

To complete this part of our investigation, it remains to take 
the testimony <rf those texts of the Kurfm which declare ditfiaa 
ativereignlf in other tenas, I shall not attempt to exhaust \uw 
elisa of texts, but shall only bring forward pome fsur speomiens 
of it, and ™>eeiallj those which speak of the sovereignly pH-joa 
» involved in human action: lifaicitW, - they who are in&dcla 
amonc the people favored with written rtvdatan* and among 
the idolaters, tike tiol that any favor ahould be bestowed by 
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jour Lord on you, whereas God distinguishes with his mercy 

whomsoever be will (*U-h £j* di [xCvii]> T7, 

11 will they then lust after another religion than that of God? 
while to him arc subject nit beings io the heavens and on 
the earth f whether they will or no (ojj. 
iPJ j and will be made to give account ; M iiifxcvii]* 

i% lfi and whoever may disbelieve, yet, verily, » God mdepml- 

ent of all creatures ^ ill [xcviij. 13&. u nor 

does it happen to any person to die except by the pyrmisriou of * 

God, according to el determined decree Ubi ^-■ n^)i ” 

iv[c]. BO, A and if any good happens to them, they say: This is 
from God; and if evil befhltft them, they says This comm of 

ihne: say thon T that every thing is from God (sift ) ; M 

v [cxiv]. 1, 41 verily, God appoint m he pleases {v-Sy L* 
vifbcxxix]* 50 P “and with him are the keys of mystery, which 
no one knows but himself; and he knows whatsoever u on tbo 
dry land and in the sea; and not a single leaf falls without his 
knowledge; nor is there one fieed gniin in the darkness of tbo 
earth, nor green thing* nor dry, which is not entered in a plain 
hook ^ ^J”-HSoinp # 62; ix[exiii], 51, 

“say thou: There shall no evil befall u? T but what God loro-or¬ 
dained for tan Le); ,p xipxxv], 1, “a bock of which 

the verses were predetermined and after wards set 

forth, from tba presence of a discerning ordaitier ; hr xi [lxxv] + 8* 

“every tiring is entered in a plain book (gytt** v'^ Sj }? si 
[Ixxv]- loS-9, <c a3 for the miserable, they will be in Hell, where 
they wid sigh and howl, abiding there so long ns the heavens and 
the" earth endure, save the will of thy Ijord—verily, thy Lord 

doea that which he pieces j U- JL*± S^j q1 j-“ i!);* 

xiii [jo]. 2, “it is God who reared the heavens without support*— 
ye behold them—and t more than that, possesses the throne of 
dominion, and constrains sun and mooti to do his Lidding: every 

t hi n g ru n s i is con ree lo a predete rmi n l d end J )'* 

The passages relating to divine sovereignty as respects human 
action arrange themselves under three heads: 1. those which 
affirm a divine agency m involved in human action; 2, those 
which declare human responsibility ; 3, those in which God's 
agenev is represented as conditioned by that of nrniL 

1. Passages affirming a divine agency in human action: it 
[xchl h-G, M os for the unbelievers, ft matters nothing to them, 
whether thou ivarutst them, ur dost d^l warn them: they will 
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not believe; God bath scaled tip their hernia find their ears 
(^^rw J 15 *^3 jiiS f&), and the darkness of _night is 
over their eyes \ n iifxci]^ 28 a 11 and when thy Lord said to the 
angels 1 l mil about to place on the earth a vicegerent [i. e. 
nian]^ they said; Wilt thou place thereon one who will work 
Corruption there, and shed blood, while we magnify thee with 
praise, and &ay: Hallowed bo Thy name? to which be replied; 

l know what ye know not ^ U pid f U[xci]* 209, 

*■ and God guides into the right path whomsoever ho will (*1% 
Jjlja JH *lAi ^ h[xci]. 254, "find if God 

had so willed, they would not have contended with one another: 
but God does what be pleases ^ U al\ - 

U^L);b iii [sevii]- 172 t " “find let not the unbelievers imagine 
that our long suffering towards them is a favor to them— we bear 
long with them only in order that they may ndd to their iniquity 

(M* bpbjJ ^ ^ U3 ); b iv [c]- 32. "God is picked to make 
jpult burthens light, inasmuch as man is Vy nature infirm (e J dj^ 
vfcxivj- 4fj, “and as for those whom God 
chooses to Qouogle [x£i*s .v.1 jj ^yj), thou wilt not obtain from 
him any thing for them—these are they whose* hurts God 

chooses not to purify p 1 J j4 H)l” ¥ ' flxscxix]. So, 

“and among them are some who listen to thee whose hearts we 
have veiled, lost they should discern the revelation, and into 

whose cars wo have put deafness J .iii 1 ^< 1 “ -^*^-5 

(J 5 * s ), and. who, if they should witness all possible 

miracles, would not believe in them;" vi[lixxix], 107, "ami if 
God had so willed, they would not have been idolaters (—jdj 
U'-il U «Wf—comp, vi[lxxxix], 149, "the idolaters will say; 
If Got! had so willed, we should not have been idolaters, nor 
our fathers, nor should we have done ary thing unlawful: thus 
did they who were before them falsify, until they tasted our 
punishment: say thou: Is there knowledge with you?—then 
produce it for us; ye do but follow after conjecture, ye (Jo but 
advance opinion: say thott: It belongs to bod to certify dcci* 
sively—Li; then, lie had so wilted, he would have directed till of 
you ( ,:-!■>* t i-l vi[bexxixj. Ill, “and if wts had 

caused the angels to qorne in to them as guest#, and the dad had 
spoken to them, and we had called lip every thing before them, 
they would not have believed unless God had so willed (U 
jlirUUj o rSlbi4J) ;» viftxxxix], 123, “in like manner have 
we put in every city certain great men, to be its HiUDers, in order 
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that ibcy mtghL practice tLoir deceptions therein (SsjJiK j ■£*=* 
& W- vipxxxis]. 138. a and so have the ae- 
compl/scea of many of the idolaters allured them lo kill their 
ehikiren r that they might destroy them, Minding' them to their 
duty: and if Gent tad so willed, they would not hive done this 
(i 4*3 U «ltf therefore let them alone, and their decep¬ 

tions;/* tU[ taxvii]*41, “and if God had not guided us, we 

should not have been directed Jj ^)i" vii 

[IxxxviiJ, 154, "and Moses chose seventy men against our ap¬ 
pointed time; and T when the earthquake came upon them, lie 
said: 0 Lord, if thou kfulsc no willed, thou wooldst have de¬ 
stroyed them before, and me also: wilt thou destroy us on 
account of what fools among us have done?—it [the earth* 
qusikej is but a trial on thy part, wherewith thou dost lead 
astray whom thou wilt, and dost dir cot whom thou wilt 

tL£j ^y* Uj Jm*m 'll);" vii [Ixxxvii]. IT 1 ?, 

« and in very deed have wo created for Hell niaay genii and 

men ^ *j'jj -*£■;)—who have hearts with 

which, they discern not, and" eyes with which they see not, and 
cars with which they hear not:” viiijscv]. 24, 11 and know ye 
that God interposes between a man and his heart (*i' ^ Jjjs 
viii[itev] + 64, "hudst thou expended all the riche* of the 
earth, thou wouklfU not have joined their hearts in frivud- 

ship; but God hath united them f_aJt \u ^yC. U 

,■ ix[exhi]* 80, “and let not their wealth and their chil¬ 

dren excite thine admiration—God purposes onlv to punish 
them therewith in this life, and that their souks should expire in 


unbelief (^;i^ >-*^5 . . . -4H 1 ^ 1 )ix [cxiii], 

9% "they wore content to keep company with oppose ra, and 
their hearts wore sealed so that they should not perceive i ^ 
^0^ jh)l" xifbtxv]. 80, 11 and my warning,, 
though I should desire to warn you, would not profit you T if 
God should be pleased to lead you into error Ju^ £\ J 

; n xi[lxxvj. 120 t "and if thy Lord bad sio willed, he 
would have mode iiuiq otic people; and ontv they on whom thy 
Lord has mercy cease to bn at variance with otic another; and 
for that did he create them xuOuviiJ.58, 

"the soul prompts to evil t save that my Lord is merciful 

,_fti L ^ s !>-4f f is.xix Pm]. 53, tf or lost it 

[ibe lost soul] siy: If God bad guided me, X should certainly 
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have been om or those who fear him ^ *- 

[ n - xclfsaiii], 7-8 , u and by a soul with God ? s fashioning 
it to completeness. and inspiring it with its wickedness and its 
piety f^LJuj U-Ljkj-' J Lr^- 

2, Passages which declare human responaibiiity: Me]. Ill, 
u m m& whosoever gets to himself a sin, gets it solely on his own 

responsibility *~*X| l*3ia CF*^)f T [™*3- 

100, n bqij thou; Wickedness and goodness arc not indifferent 

[to God] (y.iMTj sLwM^g vi [Ixxxjx], 00, 11 mud lot 
alone those who make a sport and a mockery of their religion* 
and whom this present world has deluded; and thereby bring 
to remembrance that any soul perishes for what it has got to 
itself Uj ij-ju 0 »)S W Tii [lxxxvii], 27 h “and when 

they commit a deed of shame, they say ■ We have found that our 
fathers did so f and God obliges Js to do it: say thou: Surely, 

* * 

God required) not shameful doing #1!! Q*)f m 

[cxiii]. 85, 14 on the day when their spoils ahjdl bd healed in the 
lire of Hell, and their foreheads, ntsd their sides, and their 
backs, shall be cauterized therewith—this is what ye treasure 
up for yourselves: may ye taste, then, that which ye lay in 
Btore ^ Lt fX/S U Uu?) f ix[cxiiij. 7], 

11 have they not heard the story of those wlio were before them 
—the people of Noah, of f Ad, and of Tbamftd, and the people of 
Abraham, and the Midianitcs, and the inhabitants of the cities 
which were overthrown, to whom their M&mngzm came with 
convincing proofs? for GihI h not such that he would do them 
injustice, but they did injustice to themselves 

j 1t ix[cxiil]. 1X2, verily, God bath purchased of believ¬ 
ers themselves and their possesions, at the price of their hav¬ 
ing FaradiKO {*^ 0 k f*"*?' g#£^' a* OFj**' 

—they contend in the way of God t and kill and am killed, upon 
a solemn engagement on" hie part, certified in the Law and the 
Gospel. a$ well as in the Kurin: and who is more faithful to 
his promise than God?—■be ye glad, then, ofyour bargain which 
ye have made (u AjI ,■ > *** ? . £ [liststv]. 81, 

"yonder will every soul experience that which it hath bargained 

for Lt u-Ji Jo bLj >^JU^) ; ; fr s [Isscxiv]. 108, 14 so then, 

whosoever is directed, it is solely a matter pertaining to himsalf; 
and whodoever goa astray, he nimaelf bears the whole respon- 

WDL, V||t 10 
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sibility of his wtudcriug (3-* ^ '* sJ “''' 1 a* 5 

l ji x L -i- l. .-••«■ j Uj s). * 

ft. Pmiattea which represent God’s agency as conditioned by 
thal of mini: ii[lci]- l> t “ in their hearts is a disease, and n■ tod 

increases their disease' ^ p^'j* ^ V 11 ^f CI ]' 

24, " and os for the unbelievers, they say : IV hat is it which 
God in lends hv this, as a parable 7 [I'bus] he leadelh astray, (ts 
well as guideth, many thereby; but he doth not lead astray 

thereby any except wicked doers {^j****' "it j j) ) >i£«4 

& 2 r 4i and they aav: Our hearts arc cncLraumcUed; n&y, but 
God bos cursed them for their unbelief {(?**? ^ 
so they believe little"—comp. iv[c]> *10 ; u[xt’i]* 2 d 0 , 4 and Gou 
dotli not direct disbelieving people ) m i.); 

iiilxL-viih 80, ‘‘seeing that God. doth not direct wicked people 
(.JfciiUdl# 'i * 1 %) iiir*cvii], 80 , *' and how can ye dis- 
tielieve, when the verses from God arc read to you, and his Ma* 
senger is in your midst? whosoever takes hold on Go<| is guided 
aright My* ^ ^ o*>)f iv [ c ]- 15 4, 

“ bo then, because of their breaking their engagement, and dis¬ 
believing the divine miracles, and killing tuc prophets, miq- 
uiioimly, and their saying: Our hearts are uucircurucked—nay, 
bui tied has sealed "their hearts with their own unbelief (Jj 
^ j.y cdsso lhat their faith is but small; - ’ v>xivj. 
Hj i “ hut, on account of their breaking their covenant, we have 

Cursed them, and made their hearts hard ^ !*o 

v.... - ^_js _duo->). so tiiat they pervert tbc won! or God, and 
forget u"part of that which they were reminded of; ,! v[c*iv], 18, 
“ there has indeed come to you front God a light, and a plain 
book of revelation, wherewith God guides in paths of peace those 
who follow his pleasure, and permwaively leads them out from 


> JS-J s-G'i ^ Aid JLI 

*)vi[baads]. 103 , “ and revdo ya 


darkneaB into light s 

^yi jjpJt cAJ&jt ^A)\ TiLuaoaxi- iua s -ana reviio ya 
not those beluga to whom they pmy bus id e God, m that they 
vility God hi enmity* through ignorance—3iti the same way [id 
which they are deluded] do we make fair to every people ita 

own doings (-JU ^ rilAS)-* yipaxatii]. 109-10, 

11 any thou; Miracles are a prerogative of God alone; and how 
hard is it to persuade yon that, if they were wrought* these would 
not believe, and that we turn away their hearts and their eyes* 

forasmuch aa they did not believe in the revelation at once ( 4*^5 
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Kjt jjl« wj* fi UJ *? } Uw' s *nd 1«*V0 ll>cro to warder 

in their iniquity;’’ vii(lxxxvii]. 28, “ wc have mode the devils to 
be the familiar Associates of those who are unbelievers (-d*=*- 

,-^jLi 'i ^jJOJ xUi,t oft a LySJt);' i viipxntviij, 99, 11 tut they 
could not Believe in that which they had declared before to be 
false— thus it is that God seals up the hearts of unbelievers 
( jj-HC' wJj Jl* .dit s-jj j-Cio )”—comp. * [ixxxiv], 75; vit 
{'ixxxvii]. l43, “I will^tuni aside from my niirados those who 

magnify themselves in the earth Jjju ^,^1 ^ 

!_«*)► unrighteously: and, though they should behold all 
possible miracles, they will not believe in them; and, though 
they should perceive the path of rectitude, they will not take it; 
and, though they see which is the way of error, they will taka 
that for their path; 1 ’ vLii[xcv]. So, “that shall be, because Uod 
changes not as to any favor which he bestows upon a people^ 

until they change as to what depends upon themselves (J* *£■> 

.<- «>* !■ it h-ou >4ydl X*i UsA* u&i! ^ **■’'):" i» 

128, 11 Godf turus aside their hearts, because they arc a people 

without understanding H ^ x 

I Ixitviv]. 9, 11 ns for those who believe, and perform the acts of 
goodness, God will direct them in recompense of their faith 

x[lxltxiv], 99-100, “and if thv T»rd had 
bo‘ willed,'all who are on toe earth would have believed together 
—wilt thou, then, urge men to become believer?, seeing that it 
belongs not to any soul to believe without the permission of 
God, acid he IxiTS llic penalty [of nnt>slkrf J opon those who are 

void of discernment i j-ja-V/- %s^y‘ ^'** v *^ ; 

[xc], 12, “God changes not as to what concerns any people, 
until they change in respect to what depends upon themselves 

u« , 4 f*^ o^' xi i i [ v c ] 2< r ^ say 

thou: Verily^Goa leads astray whomsoever ho will, and directs 

to himself those who are penitent ^ h-1 ^ 

Bucli ivjys Muhamnmtl s doctrine of divine mp* 

vclopecl in the Kurfim It gwms, then, that he no mote denied 
human freedom than be predicated of God a sovei^sgnty em- 
bracing even the nations of men: while* as for the reconciliation 
of these fieenamgly opposite positions, w hether designed or not* 
the language of Die Kunln appears to imply a contingency tif 


122 & & iSbiiiiuri/, 

llie determinations of the Deity, in respect to human rtclioG, 
upon the foreseen issues of mini's exercise of his morel liberty, 
and that man might cease to be free, by way oi divine penalty 

for this misuse of freedom, . „ , A . 

But there are traditions which claim to give us Mnliamnintis 
teachings on this subject All these, also, deserve to be con* 
side red: for, if not found positively inconsistent with, the Koran, 
tbcsr universal acoeptnnco by MtisViffiB, as flutfcetiLifl, mH&t Larry 
our acknowledgment of them along with it; besides that etcm 
if their authenticity be doubted, they rtiU constitute a highly 
initio riant chapter, and one hitherto unpublished out of the pale 
of Isliiio, of early Muslim speculation on this moat interesting 
subject. 1 shall, therefore, cite these traditions here, in mu', 111 
the order and form in which they arc embodied m the collec¬ 
tions of Bukhari and M uslim, amiUicpr, however, tlie repelitimu, 
by different lines of descent, in the same collection, as well &s 
other traditions w hich vary from those cited only m trivial 
points, and bringing together the parallel traditions ol the two 
auihoritiesu* Wo will first introduce Bukhari s Chapter of l J re- 
destination J* V“). beginning as follows: 

« Wo are told or a tradition bv 'Abn-l-Walid tliahim Bin ’Abd-'sl- 
j|»jik that Shu'bah 1*11* us saying: $ul*imAn r nl-'A'itifi*h related to 
me the following: 1 hoard Zaid Bin Wahl, on the author, l vofAbd- 
al lM i—1„ whom mat God be gracious! my: The Messengerof God .,., 
win, i* the Tme, the Trusted, gav.- the following to bo handed down a* 
a tradition, ravine: ‘Any urn- of yen La tnnda up id his mother a womb 
in the cnntw of forty Java, after which, for the -atne fon^th of tune, 
he i, blood coagulated. and then, for the same time, a him of flyah ; 
nit or wards Cod wads an angel who is charged with four d*:,:i«>s sigui- 
King Ida ullotmuol of good, hi* moral i-oaduct, his teres of lifo, nnd 
whether be U to be one of the miserable or one of the hhiacd. Hie«- 
fore bv God. any one of you (or. ft man) may conduct I.mwelf as <lo 
tboHc destined for UrII, until the disUuirt between him and at la not two 
Miami (or, an ell), snd vet the registered decree ‘ball prevent him, s° tbit 
he ahatl conduct himself as do those destined for Farediw, and aceord- 
3 n.-lv enter therein: and a man may even conduct himself a* do those 
destined for TurtidiH', until the distance between him and it « col an 
dl for two ellst, and vet the registered decree shall prevent him, so that 
]„< -hull coadnct himself n» do those declined for Hell, and accordingly 
enter therein.' Adam's reading is * only an ell fur, two spans)' — 

fi i^-3 JA. i£SU ^ L._jJ q&J «' fif* d 

fd*s,] *3 ;j wj ; Ij 'Al* ^3 X*AU uj|3b 

* Wf no* it,* MS. copj or BeUifcft kUt, iod th* edition of M vtiafw M^ad 
fQMSehik iptafta! ill tdL tu, p *1, of (bh Jwtrnl* *n* pannes f™ 

former mat be ftra&d m foil SW-6, fm the latUr Oil pj\ 

of Part ii. 
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jLit J^u Ju^Jl y J jUU O-*- 5 ! ^ 

JwJLf: WB*M**-*a (JjJ ^ ^iJp^ “* 

Ip JuJ-l Jj*t Js**J Jh*v Jj^yS 0 U LfB-tAgl £1^! J^t Jsv 
JfcPl u Umj J-pJtO iJjtfjl gJj£ j*A ***1 

— ^ j! gljj >E jO! Jd UJL>J^ JUlt 

The same tradition is given in Muslim’s Book of Freehs* tin** 
tion v^), ttufl; 

11 We srt told u m tradition by 'Aim Bofcr Bin r Abt Sbaibfth* Ibtt 
*Abft MuTiwiyah and Wakf lafbms m as follows; and w* are told by 
Muhammad Bin + Abdaitlb Bin Nuntair 'xMJfirnadinb to use the wards 
of the latter (*J AiBfjs): W* ate informed by my fither, by J Abd 
MuWwjynh, and by Wald\ saying: W« arc informed by 'ikA’inaiti, 
on the authority of Enid Bin W abb* eft the authority of AbdatUdi — 
to whom may tiod be gracious I saving: The Messenger of Ood * * * f 
who is the True, the Trusted* gave tbe rd lowing to be handed down oa 
n tradition : 1 As lor my one of you, his generation in the womb of his 
mother is effected in the Coura of forty Huy*, after which, for the name 
length of time, be esista them in the form of wgalfild blood, and 
then, for the same dme, as a mas* of flesh; afterwards, the Angel is 
commissioned to hmatlie the living spirit into him, and is charged, in 
lour words, to write down his allot men I of good, his moral conduct, his 
term of life, and whether he h to be one of the miserable ar one of Lhe 
Mewed* Therefore, by him Waldo whom there ii no find* any one of 
vou may even conduct himself as do those destined for Pamds^e, until 
there » only an ell between him and it; and yet the registered decree 
shall prevent him, to that be djali conduct himself a* Ho those destined 
for Hell, and accordingly enter therein; and any one of yon may even 
conduct himself a-s do tbosM? destined for Bell* until the distance be~ 
tween him ami it i» only an dl; and yet the repatered decree shall 
prevent him, so that he shall conduct himself as. do those destined for 
Paradise, and accordingly cuter therein lip — 

^ D jXi Uj± ^ t/ ^ J 

j' * 1^3 ^5 "jj ^ 

U Jkv kKv- Sj*A jJl ^ 

Uli*w\-a jUJt J^*-o yb^i Jyit ysA Ucj xUi 

gl^J"Sl ^yy <■* pV 

—-UL^Jyi ijsr-l Js^a* 
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BukliSri proceeds: 




Parallel with this we bare from Muslim the following tradt- 



Mined irT the womb forty -t five mi forty mgrlili, and lutjiun^: O 
mv Urd, tnkffabte or blessed r whereupon cue or the other l* written 
down ; and: O mV Lord, a mail! or a female? when mm or the other ts 
whiten down. Ho also writes down the tenml cunditel of the new 
bvtnff 5u cnreei\ its i.-rrti of life, and it* Allotment of l'cog. 1 ben fit is 
Mid in him] t Roll np i h* Eeiives for no Addition all ah be uiftd e thereto, 
Tjor any thing taken iWfnini^— 

v,-^ Jt rf-Jl J* - Ouu J* 

5 I Sd\ wJj ^ ^ ^ u--^' Vy ^ J*** 3 *4- 

iii o^S-^ 1 LiL^® a jr* l J *^=- L5*^ 




M[ am i 0 y as a tT*dition by r Abii t-TAliir'Ahmad Bin f Amr£i Bin 
S„ r k that 'Ihn Wjdib inforatt us wine: 1 mu informed by 'Amrt Bin 
'abKfcritht on the authority of 'Abu-a Zubmr'iibAinkkl, that 5 Amir Bin 
\V ithiSah told him a» n tradition, that he beard 'AbdalBh Bln Mri-Tud 
—to whom mnv God be pTMwail say: lie will hi a mi*;rally one 
who i* pronounced miiemblo in Vw mother's womb ^ and hc » blewod 
one to whom the other nlUftiitive i* foretold ^ 4»^ 

t ,i, >- . *-*'< ^jtw} : whereupon he fAmir] went to one 
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ef the Cnjnpaoions of the Messenger of God , whose mon ft was Hudbab 
fah Bin Asld 'nhGhiJM,, and told him iu tnul ition wli&L p lbn MaAud 
hud said : thou said Hudhaifoh ; And how can a mwn be one of the imit- 
oralde, without iuquI conduct [W. Jo^ 13*—^ ■w^*) f to which 
the reporter replied: Boat thou wonder lit ilsatf and jet I heard the 
Miai^eager uf God ..„ nay: ■ When the seed has lain for two and forty 
nigh la, God tends an angel to it, who gives it farm# and creates it* 
Botiaca of hearing and sight, and its skin, flesh, and h ones’ after which 
he savsi 0 my Lord, a mate or a female i and thy Lord doLcrmians as 
ho will, and the Angel writes it down; then he inquire*: G my Lord, 
the being" s term of life ? and thy Lttrcl says what he will, and the 
Angel writes it down - and again he inquires: O my Lord, the being 1 * 
allotment of good ! and thy Lord deLetttuncs ns he wlSJ T and ihc Angel 
write* it down. Then the Angtd goes forth with the written leaf in his 
hand, neither adding to, nor taking nughl fro tn, a single mandat****— 

oU3-« Lsl* alI dJL; xLJ j saLuJj j* E 35 J*ju 

yS**i» f'yj' v<> l) Ji fi I* *li*9 4**- 

tLi£ Li JfciLj L whiOhJk. 4 --J L* 

j--^. Jf *3X1 wJ-A-i* .-Li L? „VJj U JjAj Jf jXUl 

—■ 1* ^ii "jLi swV «£LL5 


M I am lohl ai a tradition by Muhammad Bin 'Ahmad Bin 'Aid 
Khnlftf, that Ynhyn Bin Aid Tin If ns r informs u~s that Zuhair r Ai>u KhaB 
thaiimh inform* ti§, saving: lam told as » tradition by "Abdallah Bin 
"AtiV. that Tkrlmah liin KM lid tuld bun as * tradition, that r Abn-t- 
Tnfail bold him as a tradition, anyth*: I entered the abode of 'AM, 
Sjirihnli. Hndhiiifuh Bin f A* 5 d 'dl-Gbinri—te whom may God be gra¬ 
cious! whereupon he said ; I heard, with these my own can, tho Mes¬ 
senger of God ., r say : * The wtJ lies hi Ehi- v, otnb lot forty night*, 
after which the Angel gives It form* (aiya Zutiair: my belief Is that ho 
tiud Gibe Angel] who cteatc* it ") t ami inquires ; O tny I A*rd f a mnle 
or a Eeinalo 1 whereupon God prescribes either a male or n female; 
afterwards he inquires: O my Lon I, iE might or crooked f whereupon 
God prescribe* & being fiTther straight or crooked; he aUo Impiires; O 
my Lord, what is its alloLiDcnt of goodf whsii is its term of life T what 
ii its cbiincterf after which God that it shall be either enn of thn 
mLACrabln or 01113 »'f the blessed' ”— 

jt&j Ji cSJ^- -fdi J xLJ f&yfi S ^ ^ JjAj. 

.1 1-J 3 Ai!) ALt^-^A *1 J 3 t_Tj y .Jyhj F Jo 

Ji jhoi jjh** ijgj NW ^*—1 wJj L J*aj ^ 

—- ^1 ‘_-g_~ . jLt aiu? _> *jL>- U Lt w-,^ L y J^aj 
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K £. Silitburyt 


Returning to Bukbfiri, wu read ss follows: 

•* Chapter of the CoDclueivcneii of Divine Knowledge W 

jJJl Jus jitl), . . . | 

« Th7 fundamental idea of this chapter it tint God oiiiIa in a tingle 
ttftte of knowledge (>i» dll *W S ). S«ja 'Abb Hnrsirah: The 

Prophet... wdd to me: ‘The pen of thy destiny U dry 

L?}; 1 ufi 'lbu ’Abbts: She was prevented by these 
wore them wives prevented by these protLOiineed bl*t**d (ct^ 1 

are tolda! » tradition by 'Adam, that toll* ^ 

T^ld '*-R«hlk tolls «n buraln 


wb& 

*U1 


dUc front tba* who ate to V* in new i ^ i«pu™ * - - TT ^ - 

To what purpose, then, do moral n^ent* work I bo rejdtod ■ |h J> 

works in accordance with hit character, or as he is divinely furthered— 

^ Ji Ji ja jU o'* ^ ^ ^ ^ Jj 

_*j Lh 4 I *» Li JsW 5^ d® 

The parallel tradition* recorded by Muslim arc the following: 

-Every one is Furthered according to bis Character (L*J ^^ J> 

a r, | ■ ‘l 

^ ** We in lota *+ a tnditiem by Tthmln Bin 'AW Shmbftb, ®A«r 
Bin Hifk ana 'lihNi Bin IbrnUm, ftnying, to m w «™ « "f" 1r 
f-Ulukk hw U, white die two oAtn Uw U): Wo era inf™ca by 
Inrlr oil the authority of Mmistr, on the authority of Bm l bat* 
d^h, on the luiihoritv of AM 'Ate!-‘arilnhiuto. on the anUionty of 
T AU—to whom mnv Sod be cfrmd^S sayingt were at * fancsal 
in the 1UF ^l-Obni^ul r when the SIcMcegcr of W - - - »y* t" “ 
and ut down, und we lit down wound him—he Having by him a -tatf 
so be bund Q**r and Wgan to sdrikn the giwd with the 
end of bis stair, and said: ‘There is no onoefyon-thore .a no tod 
bnm who** place, whether Paradise or I ML, hiw not been predetor- 
mised bv flod, and which has not been rostered Morehami its either 
miserable or blessed.’ Tbarenpou, **« the reporter, a certain man 
Mevcneiir of GM, shall we not, then, await our registered 
destinv, and let conduct elonc i to whiel. hn repti^i: 'Whoever ,s 
deoLinul to felicity, will set himself to the conduct ol the blessed; and 
whomever is destined to misery, will set himnlf to the conduct or ilia 
miserable,’ and added; ‘Work ye, seeing that every one ui divinely 
furthered ‘ as for those defined to felicity, they arc furthered to tho 
conduct of Ike blamed; and s* for those dattorf to misery, they are 
furthered to the conduct of the miserable.' Afterwards he read the 
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Terns 4 Thciia who arc liberal, and fear (rod, and rceOgntM virtue sft a 
realise, wt will heIp forward to Wfclty; and Lboso whoarapareimoMoit^ 
and seek gain, ATid cbirgo virtue with pretence, w<s will help forward lo 
perdition Vftm — 

LiiLO .dJI wmO iA** V ^ 

idil Li J'Ji J J k*iL£ ^'5 

^Mkwi SJru^l ^1 cr 4 0 tf ^ JU* tk^ g^5 ^ 

^l! ^ ^Li rk5h *^ tk* 

Ji^S kJ 0 5j «**3 M U| Ld -*** UUi ] J-fl3 

^5jTj ^I-ieJ Lf J ?A ^ a^JLL., JV-?1 p*****-?^ 5 -N^’ “ # '5 

l-jOOj, utj iji;-^ ! y - 1 - 1 -' 

» » * i * * * 1 * * 1 

» T7e arts told as a tradition bv J Abfc Bakr Bin AH SHaihah, Za- 
bnir Bin Harb, anil 'AM Said 'upArfajj. saying: We nrti informed 
bv Wakl\ ^ fellows; and w 0 arc told il»& tradition by 'Ibn Sttmmir, 
laving: Wq are informed bv my father; both of whom [Le^ ^Vaki 
and the father of 'Ibn Nunsiiir] any: We arc informed by j ak A maan , 
a@ fcilawi; and wn arts told Aft a (nuliliett l^jr 'AW Kuraib, to u&o his 
words; Wc are informed by 'AM Mii'kwiyab, that ^Vmimh informs 
tm* on the authority of Sad Bin ’Uhaidnh. on the authority of ‘AM 
f Abd^ar-E*hm&n Salami, on the authority of 'All—to whom mar 
God be gruHoiift! saying: the Messenger of Hod ... was suited on a 
certain day, having in hia hand a *SntT wkb which he kept strik- 

3 ng Urn groa ml : so ho nibed h i a 1 i md, and raid : p 1 hero ia n o eoijI of 
yon whofto abiding-place, whether Farad i*c or Hell, is not kn^wn be¬ 
forehand f to winch tWo iiddreftftod replied; O Mranger of God, to 
what purpose, then, do we work J—if tltis U m , shall wc not resign onr- 
R P kt-> to l jod ? the Prophet answHmd: 4 Nay, work yc, for wry -Hie k di- 
fjnelv furthered tn aeeordaTiee with bia character/ Afterward# be read 
ihevenie "Thc^^ who are liberal, and fear God, and recognise rirtaoji# a 
rfiftiitv, 1 an<| #o on lo tho words *wo will b?1p forward to pt-rdllion 

*i^l Jjp-n. L ^Ulij cr >J mJU cy* ^ 

r « „ I j Jh iJ ikjiJL=» U- Jpi U Ur t ^ Jj jjI 


tt Wo are told aft a tradition bv 'Abmad Bin kunu*, llsal /uliiif im- 
form* sw, that Abu i Zuhair inforinft m J» feltewa: am! tf are tnld «4 
a iradiltoa by Yahya Bin Yahyn^ that 'Abu Khaithaniab infoitps sis. on 
iho iutboriiy of 'Abn-i-Zuhair, on the authority of Jkbtiy saying: So- 
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Bin Milik, son of Jo’stutfn, tame, and mid; O Messenger of Ood, 
explain to in oar religion* condition—wna it aiicbsiigdiW) »riilon, an 
predetermined, ibnl we should he *o disposed a* we are, at tins ■ uu ®» 
touching present conduct, or. on the other hand, is our character a 
casual incident I to wbich the Prophet replied : ‘ Not * 0 , but rather «as 
it uncbaageahlv written thus. an«l predeterminedthe uLher rqoia _■ 
What, then, nraila wmluctj Zulmir adds; Afterwank, 'Abu-r-ZaU^ 
•aid wuneifebia which t did not uhdir*W; » l unjinred what the 
1’rophi't wild, mid he replied: ‘Work ye, for one « dmnely tur- 

thered*"— 

U 


L-M fxf Jsjui W o’ 1 ' UsLi ' U ’» ^ ^ O* ^ 


4?*“; 


« ^Jus. ^ ju 'i J» „uu-J W *' h r-^ ** 

^ J& Jjtfij $1 ^ y 

_ „ J j£i t JLrf.1 j’-fii i'A L* 

“1 am told m a tradition by 'Abn-t-lfiiiir, that 'Ibn \\#bb informs 
us saving: I mu informed W f Ainrfi lYm J Bd-HhTUb + on the anihcr-tt 
of 'Abae-Zuiair, on the authority of Jit it Bin ’AbdaHik—tnny tjod 
bo gnicious to them both '. on the authority of the Prophet.. .of a 
trillion to llis *ame intent u* tin" foregoing in which it i»■ I; Then 
sab! the Mesa^Uffif of God *, * 'Every moral agent u furthered to 111* 

own conduct 1 {*!+*! .m* Jj- X 

- Wo an: told u a tuition by Yahya Bin Ynhyn, thru Uwmvtid Bin 
ZahiI lii forms 11 % on ihu authority of Yrudd 'adh-Phiibab that AIui?oryf 
inform* US ->ii the authority of Antrim Bin Hiisaiu—to wl™ may c.-d 
he- nruunif! saving: Some one said: O Merger of God, lire those 
who ire to be in Paradis dsatinguisfafid from ibow »bo ire to he m 
Hell] to which* SIVA the reporter, the Prophet red ml: \^\ v(h*n 
the other rejoined To what purpose them do mo m i^cnt-i work I ind 
the Prophet answered: * Every one U divinely furthered m accord unco 

with hi* character (*I sJUi* 

* . - * - - - T V ' 

'-Wo are l old ba a tradition by TshAlc Bin Tbruhlm nbHinxaSi, that 
TMflifcu Biu ’iTnwr informs m that r Mvnh Bin Thibet inform# us on 
the authority of Ynhya Bin ^ ™ * e mjhonly d Yihya Bin 
Yi'mer, on the authority of 'Abn^A**^ U T w - r * ? d ' 

dr^ud bv ImrAn Bin Husain follows: Thmh^t thou that what 
men cow do, acid endeavor is something detemuncd for them, 

and which a prcvei^tiug pr^lcstmadon made H provamdy nectary 
that they ihoiild do I or are their actions caacml incidents* consequent 
OIXlT1 what their Prophet ha# aunouuced to ihrsn. and their proved ob- 
Wioul Then i: Nay, the HCtiorn of men are delmmned for 
them, and made prevfottaly to he done by them: 

the other, as the reporter goe* on to cay, kjoimiI; U there no sueh 
thcTig a# wrong doing? at which, continues the reporter, I was greatly 
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alarmed, and §aidt All thing* art of God, and Mtyct to jus cenlfohnfj 
hand; ‘to then his (loin? shall not N questioned—it »they who shal 
be ittniiired of.** Then He said to me: God have motor on than! t 
Intended, by what I asked thee, only to measure thine node r-tandinj;; 
there came to the Wwaenger of God *.. two men of Motlimn, ami * a,f|: 
O Messenger or God, dost thou think that w lint men now do, and en¬ 
deavor after. U something determined for them, and winch a preventing 
predestination preciously swiciitd to them J or me lliesr actions easun 
incident*, consequent upon what their Prapliet to announced to them, 
and their proved obligation* ? to which he replied; ‘Not so, hut rather 
are the actions of men determined for them, and previously assigned to 
them; and a verification of this is the following from the Book or bo.]: 
“and by a awl, with God's fashioning it to completeness, and inspiring 
it with its whkednes* and its piety” "f— 


iui *j*Jl u-UJ! 'Ll nwy cd oV* Lf ^ - 5 

c , jLa^i W j' L* c r* if*** ^ t#*' 

t iJx. ^ ic~ Jj |“4*La ^ W M ^ LmI 

Jo ttjJSj 'AaAS Lyl ^L‘j ^ & LXs qJs* 3W J5» 

J. JLfli a JL-j Jjdj U* J-i-J ^ ‘-siXi., wSli* (J,-- 

4^-, Ltf Kty* ^ o T 'A* iF* v *•* ^ i> f 4,1 

fJ JI ^.Uii V U: L. s^iljt aLI Ar*j Ld ^ 1 — ^ ^ alii 

,1 JU Jj ^ cr s ^ ^ 

Jj K JUS S^l *i ^' jl Ua « 0 *M^! W 

lilt v'ja u&J wJj Vi'i j u*”3 LJ^ ur 1 

— iPlUCj 4*^e L*j 


.. We are told as » tradition hy Kntailah Bin Said, that *Abd J al- 
’Azta, manning the son of Mohammad, informs ns. on the authunty of 
'al-"\lh T on the authority of his father, on the antaenty oi At-u Uu- 
ndnth— to whom nwy G^l 1m gracious! ihnttho Merer nger of God ... 
said : ' A man mar even for the greater part of hi* life conduct him self 
Eisdo those destined to Pa ns. I Lie, and for all that be fined (o net after 
llie manner of thrso destined to Hell; and a man may even .or the 
greater part of his life conduct like those dcstmed lo llell, and for all 
that be filed to art like those destined to Pared me 


■l T ^ ,J j il>! Jh»1 ±+ju Jujiall o* J 1 ^ 

^K. J jU b u! J—s J^nii 0^31 JhmsJ a's ^ ^ 

—- aJL^I J*el .wa 


• Eor„ axi[U»]. IS. 


f K.Hr.*oT«iiliJ. t-8. 
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arc told as a tradition by Knlnsbah Bin Suld. thnt Ynkfll> t 
meaning the *on of * A bd- r a rTtfth m a n ^aMtA?!, inform* us* on the author¬ 
ity of J Abft Itimm, on the authority of J^nhl Bin Sa K d p iiA-S& idl to 
whom may God bn gracious! that the Messenger of God *.. flflidt ‘ A 
mim tuny"even exemplify the coculuot which lintel* to Parndi*e T a* re- 
fipectA uppcamuee to men, while yet he is one destined for 1MI? and a 
loan tuny even exemplify the conduct leading to Ucll t as respects ap¬ 
pearance to men, wlmc yet he ij one destined for Paradise 1 "— 

yUJl Jh** 

—. wAl ^ (j*rUlf h*XM l**i jL^ 

We have seatfc from Bukban the following chapter; 

M Chapter of the spying M h>d best knows what would have been their 
conduct? 

u We are told ps a tradition by Muhammad Bin Bash^har, that Ghun- 
dar tells us + that SWLdi talk m, on tho authority of "Abt'i Bkhr, on 
the authority u-fSuld Bin JuWir, on the authority of Mbn ^Abb4s—may 
God bt gracious to them both! as follows: The Prophet-*, was in- 
qoired of respecting the children of idolaters; whereupon he 

paid: 'God best knows what would Imre bseti their conduct 

l**V" 

** We are told as a tradition by 'Ish&k, that' Abd^ar-ilazzkk inform j us* 
that MiWr informs m, on the'an thirty of llnnitniim, on the authority 
of ‘Abu E Jural rah—to whom may God Inc gracious I raying: Said the 
Messenger of God .... 1 one ft bum who is not born reiigiouriy con¬ 
stituted* so tlmt it w ones parents w ho make him to be either a Jew 
or a Christian; Like as ye take up lbs beast at its birth—do ye flu d upon 
it any mutilation* until yo yourselves matilato itf to which it was re- 
plied"; 0 Messenger of God- ha*L thou then in mind those who die in 
infancy! and Lbe Prophet returned for answer: 4 God best known -a hut 
would* have been their conduct* n —- 

P r fcjj Sjlafijt Jh* ^ U aJtt d- 1 ji r S j Ji 

i ;A> ^ Lio a 3«Jt^ ^ “'j - *** 

Jj j*M*a yr 5 CJfc.- CJ 4 4r">! l > a 

— ^*14 y{ Uj all 

The following parallel chapter is from Muslim: 

^ Chapter uf the saying 1 E*ery one bom k bora religiously consti¬ 
tuted.* 

** Wn sre told is a tradition hy ftfijih Bin^-Walld, that Aluhammad 
Bin Harli informs us, on the authority of ^"Zobftidl oii the authority 


JfuAamznttfen Pretkstinition a»tf Ft# Will 1*1 

of 'mZiM raying: 1 Mn infbt1Ul -’ 1 b - v Sn‘i-1 Bill y^.,_c»n the 

authority nf 'AbG Hdraindi—to whom may Cl cl ho gracious. th 
wn> wont to ray: The Mowenger of 0«l ; ■ ■ w><J= 
who a not born religiously comtftttled, it being mo* P*«^ tn “* 
him « Jew, or a<’hnVtl fl n, or a Magma 1 Bb >* the b^b^gatc b.rtl 
aii oumntilMri lHj**t—do ye discover t Wunon no; At.oni after 
which 'Abh linrairtth would add: And rend ye, if ye 
* [net, then, thy foro to the true region, ■* one coticertedt] ,0 J”0dn 
religion in ihV constitution of »«, « wliioli tbeirnifam lend* »«“ 
let there be no perversion of Clod'* creative w ork au l *° on — 

sJatf > JJ* * C v» U -* 1 "* **** ^ ^ 

p S**y SU*^’ gZ2 -J 

la *Jut ipi J i** ^ l W ^CT* V 

— Kj^t jJJI UiJLr=J ^/>^S ^ Lftfio L'* 1- *' 1 


UHL! M 

or a Christian, or on idolater; men ram □ «™»« - J Messenger 

of God, hast thou in view the ease of one who ha* died before being 
taught J to which the Prophet replied : ‘ik.J bert * what would 

have been thm conduct*' — 

»3!.f y*.1j } ■Ijjli ¥iai-i J** ^4^ ^ 

pi *.□ J’j Wj' *L S ^ ^ 

— O*^ 

x We are told n* a tradition by 'Abu Hair Bin '^>1 ShniLah And 

»Abft Kuraib, saving: We are informed by'Ahft Mu&wijah n» fob 
lews; and w« are told » a tradition by 'Ibn *uma,flaying: I am told 
as a tradition hr my father (the tradition, in cither form, being on the 
authority of ’aPA’mash, and sustained like the foregompf—^ L. J3 
oU-^l fJVia i**3 1), Mvintf, as it i* in the tradition of 'Jim Nuniair: 
■ So one ih iforn who i, not bom religion: or, ns the oapresskm a » 
thL- rapon of'Abb ISakr, on the authority ol 'Al fi Mn jawiyah : .who 

« not bom of this religion’—"hereby the reporter intended to malm 
plain the language of th* tradition; or, as it is evprawcd in the report 
of 'Aha Kuraib, on the authority of 'Al.fi MuWah: 1 * » ^ ro 

who is not horn constituted of tbi- wliffoti —hy which the reporter 
mmt*l to bUTprel th* tan^itagc of tht tndtUon — 
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^ sLn *ap c< u 11 ... ’fl ■>>o* u 

- ... 1' ^ “_*-lr < 

I ■ ■ • • 1 *¥***■ 

"Wc an? told il* b tradition by Kntafbnh Iliti Siild,. that "Abd'd- 
’AaJz, meaning "id-Dar^wardL, inform * ns* on the authority of **\~A li^ 
on the authority of ids father, on lb* authority of 'Abfi Hunrimh—to 
whom mny God be gracious! that the iJe^aenjjfer of God . - + -said: 
*■ Every man ia brought forth by hi* m other religion*ly eOMt§tutod—it 
is his parents who make him. afterwards, a Jew* or n CflulitUn, or a 
Miigiaii; but* If they are Muslims* ho h a Muslim. Every man whom 
hi* to oilier bring* forth is buffeted on both sides by Satan H excepting 
Maryam and her sun***— 

wUckt .1 isJaaJI Jo: jw ■ OJu qU-J 5 Ai jS 

^ 0 IMJI /Jy OJj 0 Uil M U" >4 Utf D & 

— irt% ‘S' 

**I am told « n imdUitm by ’ Abw -Y -Tihir f that 'Ibn Wahb informs c* t 
saving' I Am informed by Ibn f Ab! Dhi'b and V&nns, on the authority 
of dbn ShihAb. on the authority of r A^* Bin Yuld, on the Authority 
of'Ahft Uumifab—to whom may God be gracious! ihnt the Messenger 
of God was inquired of respecting the children p^) of idototon; 
whereupon he said: 1 God be*i knows what would have keen their 
conduct p ' *™ 

iu 4 jLai jay ^ . aCI 4 ^ D i 



M We are told as a tradition by Yahy* Bln Yahya, that 'Abil ’Awfetinh 
informs ua, on the authority of f AM Bisb^ on the authority of Said 
Bin Jaltiiir, on the authority of "fbn 'Abbtt*—mny God bo gracious tq 
them both ! saying: The Messenger of God ... inquired of respect¬ 
ing the little children of idolaters; he replied : 4 God best knows what 
would have been their conduct, since he created! them 1 *— 

ji gjbtiyju ^ ,J*! m ji I jum ^m &*j jl- 

— 

u We arc told as a tradition by 'Abdail&h Bin Maalamah Bin Kan^k 
that Mu’tarn ir Bin SuluimJtn informs n*, en the authority of hii fat Lor, 


* j. e, ihe Vinfin M*ry and jfiv. 

f We here oroit l»e tradition*, which vary front Ibr fowl onlr by iubutUiaiiog 
j of hlotaiei*," ur ,,, * bilk children of ...,*' 

for - *. dftjL 
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on I Jig Authnntr of [Mntnli Bin Na-^fltah* on the anihofitr of J Ab4 
on the authority of S* T ld Bin JtibAir, on the nntlionlj of r lbn 
*Abhk\ on the authority of 'Ubwiy Bin I&fr—to whpns may Go A U 
gtacioiiti uyln^: h Ab for the hoy whom 'whKbjidhir dew,* (to wna 
^aleJ for an iiihdct, mill, if he hail survived, would have made uouLlo 
for Lia pirtcLLa by difiobedicne? and unbelief 1 15 — 

OipyS jjj Jii 1 ^-^ fU^l ‘ ‘ ^ 

— Tjdfj Jujft 

Resuming the thread of Bukhari F a coileoticm a we oorae to the 
following chapters: 

"Chapter of the douse 'ami God's ordering m in accordance with n 
deter mi nod doOTe Q^*)- T t 

** We ere told as a tradition by ^bddlftb Bln \ flnof f that Mihk to- 
fnrriis ii* p on the authority of 'AbtM-Zin&d.J cm the aulhorilT of -ah 
on the rnithomy uf J Ab& Hurairah—to whom may God he gm- 
c ion* 1 Nit cog: The qaie nger of God wiid t 1 Ut not a w emifl nak dial 
her isi&tcr be divorced, became ike herself ti wsli-oitooi for Lor own 
maintenance nud nnjrions tq be married; for she will have whm w de¬ 
creed to lmr' M — 

.XwJj H^i^ 3 iljll JbU*- 1 "S . . - *—' 1 Jj' 

- Uj jjdi Li lL l >jJ 

“Wo in told w 4 tradition by Miilik [Bin] 'Imui'il, that Tsrk'il tel]. 
Hi,on tins authority cf ’Asim, op tho authority of 'AhftTTvhmin, ca the 
authority of 'Ushmah—to whom may God bo gvwiwts! wring: 1 w*. 
presL-nt with the I’ruphet,,, whan there tame to him a mawtltRor on 
the part of one of his daughter* lSad. "Ubaiy Bin K*K and UtfAdk 
bemg also present with him}, to tay that her son w M at the point of 
death ; whereupon the Prophet sent her this message 1 ■ To God belong* 
bolt what he toko* away and what ho grant*; every one has n fixed 
term of life; be thou, then, patient, and consider""— 

— jMJili Jj-L Jo ^jhrtt La *IL lA 3^ J aL U*H ^>»; 1 

11 We are told na n tradition by HUibitJ Bin Milsa, that Jthdaslnh in¬ 
forms us. that Yunus inform* usl-m the authority of 'ni-Zuhrt, saving: 

I am infomu’d by "AbdallAh Bin Muhniyir-ris ui-Jumahl, that be in¬ 
formed by 'Abb Said 'al-Khndri, that, while he »a- sitting *iih the 
Prophet .*.. there eatne a man who wsa one of the Helpers, ami said: 

II Messenger of God, wt are taking a woman captive, and prefer the 
mopnv—what thin bent thou as to [the wrevanity of) the public deposit in 
pledge ! m which the Messenger of God . -. replied: 1 Is yonr doing so a 


* a, Kur,, iTUifllii]- T. 19 - 
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fcu't!—then it rests net upon tote that ye do not so ;* * sot a breath of life, 
of which (fod has writum down that it should go forth, fail# to bo 171 — 

j Jt3 JjJM Jt lC-j' -wAhJ Jm-1 ua> 3 ■ * »* ■ w^AiJ 

k_^i" W fjli JyJUia "i qT jJiULcs ^ ^-^JUaj jfrXitil * * , j!3f 

— 45^ ^ -p O 1 ^ 

M Wh fil’d trid os a tradition by Mtiwi Bk Mai'M* dial StifyAn tells 
ua, m the authority of "jil-'.Vmwh, on the authority of 4 Abfl Wi'il, on 
the authority of fludbaifftli— to whom may Gu4 he guidon* \ flaying-: 
Tho Prophet + *- nddf^tl to ti* adlacotir>&iu whidb uxvti to the pomp 
of the r^umMr|iuii4[iiir f ho omitted not to speak of any tiling which 
whoever hn-, knowledge of know* for certain; mtul whoever \a ignorant 
of ts positively ignorant uf;f aKiouElI it bo my lot to am what he to hi si* 
without having home it iu mind* then ah nil I rooognire that which a 
man recognise* from whom totuetbing La* been hidden, which he after- 
wards aeea and rGeogmEe*^— 

'jj 3 l " 1 ' L*-^ ii r ^ Ji j- . .,j r * « . * hL^ I»ii i - ^ JWo 

^ CF^ 0^1 D t JwL^> ^ jdi^. j*Ll ^ Mht 

— A^jii v-\± a^s >_.ji ui J^jJi -JLaj U 

“ Wo are totd ts a tradition hr fAbrjftn, on the authority of 'Ato 
Hannah, on the authority of ai A^rnn-.h, on the authority of Su'd Bis 
F Ubnidfth t on the authority of 'Abb "AM^ardiidimhs ta-Suluml, m thq 
authority of ’Ail —-to whom may CSod be gracious1 Haying: We were 
seated with the Prophet ,..., who L nl by him a with which ho 
kept Htriklng the ground, when he *aid: 'Thera h m> one of you whose 
place of abode, wlnHb'T Hell or Paradis^ h not n!ready prescribed; 1 
whereupon n man of the company said: O Mekong?r of God, shall we 
not resign ourselves to God I arid the Prophet replied: 'Nay, work ye; 
for every one i~ divinely furtheredafter which he tend the tctk k TEuw 
who arc libera], and fear God, 7 and m on"— 

a* j' cr ^ Jd ^ ^ ^ U Jij 

On ^ r ' ^ J- q* 

— 

“Chapter of Monti Conduct .u -ettkd by Find Mn&KfotatlonA 
J h **' : i« 

14 We arc told as a tradition by Hlhlho Bin Mhaa, that "AbddUdi in¬ 
forms that Mm'mnr informs its on the aatlinrity of lu-^uhrl, on the 


* J- e-f Sf a Apian h;i» K j - 
for It Li net m he ur^ 4 wi; cm 
+ t <*-, All ihiw wm tn «f t 
Cin be kaqwn *idj bj divine 


?u nm mtiiJc, the re»FBStKbililv !□ tint pubfic tTraiurr 

*1 a foct, n I wavs a fm.1 J 

liL’ fatori! which, conititatinf Ihc wet cganwl af Ood 
WT*Emiqn. 
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authority of Said Bin 'il-Mnwifyib, on the authority of*Ab& Hnnrirab 
^to whom mav God he gracious 1 saying: We were present with the 
Mnspngur of Ood ... a! KbaiW, when the Mc^b pr of God ... *aM 
of a tn/is in his company who loudly professed to be ji Muslim: ^Thii 
b one of tlio.ic dostmed for Htll;' but^ after the battle bad come on, 
the to ltd fought most vehemently, and got wi many wounds tbit he ru 
brought to a stand; whvt^u|>on there csnip one of the Companion* of 
the Prophet *. * and mid: O Mearenger of God, hast thou seen the 
man whom thou didst announce to bo destined for Hell 1 — -he has just 
been fighting most tebeiiwntlj in the emUNC of God t &o as to gel many 
wounds.; lq which the Prophet replied : 4 Is it not so> Uiat he i* one of 
those destined far Hell f At tUb same of the Mtulima were almost db- 
concerted; meanwhile, how ever, the iujin h having reucivud a most sevens 
wound, reached with lib hand to hi* quiver, and drew thence m arrow, 
w hich ho stock info kb thronL Thu n came certain men of the Mo* 
lima in nil haste to the Messenger of God **. and mid: 0 Mcec^cr of 
God t God hath verified thy declaration-—such a one Iiab jnM pierced 
kb throng and hilled hlmsflJf; whereupon the Mwwngcr of God..* 
uttered these words: A 0 Bhtl, rise and call to prayer; no one but a 
believer shall enter pnradiac* nor is it cQUabtenl for God to tt« the in* 
at runic nudity of a wicked man for the succor of our religion ^ — 

LB jUJI ^ j-X-p^S *** d^-J * ■ * ^ 

Jw=*-j * * JiAall wVii JLil! 

O* jui ^ O* 

jC.jdS jLSi JU Ojiii Jwiui O 4 tS JL'-* dJ jL-1 

p L»■* wjjj jLd J^ 1 ^ ^ * * * 

_^ib ■. » ;. * * JAj.Ui .*d 

M J*—^ IjJLbp *, * JJI Jy«;j ,jJI ^ Iff 

^ili *js JXj y * * * jyC! J'dS *—ji J ^ jI vV= *l’I 

- lA? iJy^_fd .d]l jws'i ^^kA: 

M We are told ti& n tradition by Said Bin 'Abl Maryam, that AM 
Ghass&n tells ns, saying. 1 am told by Ahu Hiuirn, on the authority 
of Said— to whom alev God W grnelon*! that a certain man, mo*t 
forward amoEig thow wlio professed Ldjmrismf without toeing in any way 
dependent upon the MuaKijhs, waa on a fornv which he made in eompany 
with the Prophet ..* when Ihu Pmpli. E looked at him and nudl 
1 Whoever iroEihl like lo hiok upon a man who is destine I for Hell, i'H 
him fv^urd this manwhereupon one of the company rolbwoJ after 
him (he being at that very tfr&t engaged in most vehement conflict with 
the iilolateiwj, until, having been wotteded, the man desired to hasten 
lib death, and so pressed Thu ^liarp point of lib iwonl into the middle 
of his breast* until it cjune out between his shoalder-bladea, liken the 

IB 
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one who had followed nAer him went « haste to l * c Jf°P h 
M id : t bear witness that thou art the M«*W of God r * JJJ 

Prophet replied: ‘Whetdott that meanr »td the mant Tb™ didst 
WT of micU P a one‘Whoever would like lo upon* 
destined for Hell, lei him record him; now hr w *" 

forward among us. without being in **? dependent upon t&e 
Muslims but f own that he died not in the faith, for, ^ df 

wounded, he desired to h«l<m hi* d«th, and *0 t W bi^elf. 

Thereupon Mid lh= Prophet: *A mao may even “ ncl f' J*’ 
tined for Hell, although he be destined r « r * d, «» “J ,"£*?™ 
conduct like one destined for I’aradne, oltheugh he ^ ^tmed for 
He!]; *nd rooml conduct is felled only by its fiitsl iiiAink . tuiura* 

Uij 1 0T 4 ^5 

^Cbnpt^r tbst Yowmg to God turni s Usn orsr l* FtcdwtmntioQ 
(jtjCl Jl iX^ajI j^lJLaS 

V - White told si a trtditfon by -A» SuVm, Art: Stftbn teUs ^ oa 
the authority of Mnoi.hr. on the author.* of Abdallhb Bin Murrib.«J 
the authority of 'Ibn 'Umar-may God be gnoion.i to th™ ^ My- 
in<r: The Prophet ... forbade vowing to God—be Mid. It profit* 
nothing; only from an avaricious being doe* one gain by vow* — 

** Ui'j l** o* - ■ * ^ ur^ ^ 

1 t: " — UiUJ 


“We aro told a* a tradition by Bidir Bin Muhammad. that Mamar 
in form* ns, on the authority of HaiWnftm Bin Munabbib. on the an* 
ihoritv of 'Abb Hundrah— to whom mny God be gnwious. on the 
authorin' of the IW, el... saying: ‘Vowing to God brings tbo son 
of Adam nothing which I bu*a not foro-ordained, but tuna him over to 
predestination for that which I have foreordained for him—it u from 
aa avaricious being that one gels any thing by vows' — 

yrfa ^ *efa **/*? 1X5 cfa.r 1 J tV: ' i° ; c* ! ^ Ji 


111 Clup^r^ ihe anjscvg : 4 There is no power, nor strength, hut through 

gjj; 

“ I am told as a tradition bv Muhammad Bin Mukatil 'Abn-I-Hasan, 
thal we are informed bv ‘Abdallah, that we aro informed by Kliilid 'ni- 
iMhdhh' on the authority of 'Ab* 'Uihrafoi 'an-Nabdl, on the authority 
of A hi Mftsa—to whommayGod be gracious! saying; ^Veoerc with 
the Messeuger ort«d ... on a foray ; now he bad enjoined upon us not 
to ascend anv rising ground, nor go over an eminence, nor descend into 
any water-course, without rawing the cry of Allah‘ukbar; so then, 
proceed* the reporter, the Messenger of God ... approached Mine of 
na, and said: ‘ O men, restrain yourselves; for ye Call not upon one who 
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u nor upon one sit a distance—it is only » lieatin^ and swing God 
whom yc invoke;’ after whith lie added; ‘O 'AhctalliL Din Tfans sisjdl 
I not make \ou acquainted with * saying which is one of tlie trensurti 
of I’nrailise," namely, "There i* no power, nor strength, hut through 
God TH ifi \ J \y» }).*'" 

« Chapter of the saying ‘ He i» secured whom God tec urea-' 

“A securer (^oe) is one who keeps from any thing (ji-), Kays 
Mujklihl: Being suffered to go at large, unrestrained hy the truth, they 

fall into error (^jUJ ^ CJ* 

lent to 1 he led her astray. 1 

“ We are told iw a tradition by ’Abdia, thnt ’Abdallfch informs us, 
that Yfentin informs ms on the anthority of 'az-Znhrl, saying: I am fe- 
formed by 'AM Sakmali, on tbft wilhoriLr of'Ah* Said W‘Khodrt—to 
whom i nay God be graotoiii! on the in thorny of the Prophet. i - 
ing: 1 There U made Lo turned no successor [in hnmm dMceoiJ who 
bswi not two inelitmtiona* one prompting him to good, and irapeiling mm 
thereto* and the other prompting him to evii^ and tlicrelo iwpcdLmg 
hint; and bo ui secured whom God aecurca*"— 


j U mLLu ^UiLoj *j "St U Jj 

- *L1 ^*Ofi jmMi J 

11 Chapter of the following passages: 4 There ii a fixed decree that 
the people of any city which we destroy ibnll not repent 

LfrUilil ? 1 tfo w* of Ay people will believe, ex¬ 
cepting tics* who have already believed (S' 4 *^ ^ 

.^) [■ - aor will they beget other than impious* unbelieving off* 
iprT«( Q& »j*b» V 4 s W 

M SaiV Man* hr Bln ^Numln: We are told as a tradition by "Urn- 
mall, on the authority of J 1M + AbM% that the reading wm in the 

A ^^rtdd as a tradition bv Mabmiid Bio GhaMn t that \\bd *§f- 
BtoJifc t*lU us, that Ma'mar informs ui* on the authority of'Ibn Tfc'ua, 
on the outboritv of hi* father, on the authority of Ibn ’Abbla—may 
Q&1 be gmeioui to them both ! raying : t think of nothing more libs 
insanity than that which ‘AM IWLrah says, on the authority of the 
Prophet * -. natrtek: + God foreordains for the ion of Adam hi* moiare 


• \ aonwtij rorrnlLoD of li»o widinij of the MS, ■ >1 -* j '' 
t *. Kcr, Oil *\l\VLT). 34 L Usitlil.2«- UMtfiiwl Write** tin islsr- 

p m n .L. . llw word *1La the p****fe ftr»i tiled: 1. j*h ^ 

.■ * , whwt, reqoirt. IU lr*ntl»ti«i " It Li r^pngnanl u= («r, not 

GT 41 pc-pi* «f «-r <*r. <*6. <i>*‘ *‘ u no1 

t . . .L.. . .narJlug t» wUdi U» pM«ft bw Ow nMumg gistu to 

il in ilia (Ht, whiefa -L<m> mint fKi-liosot to lb* content* of ll» chftplcf" ISeiJk 
Coma, *i fliotiw, i- 




1*8 


E. E SaUtbunj, 


d( Inrifimnr-fTT that lie attains without fail; bow lewdncw of the ere 
consist* in look; and of the longue, it) speech; and the aoul desire* and 
passion Mel v craves, while Lhc pudendum inactions or repudiates tins 
emotion"*— 


j-jjj iCijf "S >£jSi ^>1 CT ?' ^ o' 




a 5 




^ 0 l*w j2^i 


This last tradition is also given by Muslim, under the heading 
atoll ^ u> «jt ^jil jL i-~S Jj, i, e., Chapter of the Fure-or- 
daining for lhc Son of Adam of bis Measure of Lewdnaw, with 
only iwo uuienportnnl verbal varintious: vr"*.' 1 for a°d 

Jp' for • ^ ‘ 1 - ■ 1 - after which he has the folio wing: 

“I am told as a tradition by 'UWUt Bin Mnns&r, that ’Abl^iUQ 
'al-Mnklmuml inform* us, that Wniutlb informs ns, that SnbaH Bin 'Ahl 
Silih informs us, on thu authority of his father, on the authority of 
'Abh EJurairah—to whom may Cod Lo gracious I on the authority of 
the Prophet, faying: ‘The son of Adam lias his measure of lewduess 
foreordained for hire—i* that he attain* without fait; now lewd ness of 
the eye* consists in look; and of the tan, in hearing; And of the tongue, 
in speech : an.I of the hand, in violence; and of the feel, in a straddling 
gait ; and tire heart loves and desire*, while the pudendum sanctions or 
repudiates the emotion*’ — 

tffc cr ^ 

AA J** «»r#« “j «H"» **» «S A* 

— 7l -^ 

Bukhtrf continue; 

- Chapter of the cIjiiihc 4 mid we appointed lhc vision which wc ctflsed 
the* to ^?e t only m * Mini for men/* 

- Wa ivre told n* n tradition by MHnmaidt. that Sfctfy&ii tell* rts, on 
the authority "AmHi, on the rmlharily of Ifcrimnh* on the authority 
of r Ibn l AbbAs—may God be gniriotn to them both [ to follow*: + And 
we Appointed the elalou which wc earned thee to w^t only fli o trial for 
men, that is, the reporter iuhK n Tcritobk vuion which the Messenger 
of God so, wju made to fee on the niglil in which he waa transported 
to the temple of Jentapltto* 

^ J* L"^' ^ ^ ur^ ! W 1 ^ 

- ;_«Ai=U ! ' W tJTj^l « JR 


* Knr.p avil[liTii1. Al. 
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“Chapter of the Biaptite botwfcn Adam and Moses iu the Franca 
of God* 

M Wb are told bi a tradition hy 'AH Bin 'Abdillali, tliat Snfylkn tedt 
us, uiyin^ We committed to memory the followin^„ At die dictation of 
’Aiun'i, on the Authority of TjFu^ imuiety: l IwinJ *Atft IJutaifah^lo 
wlioTn tHMy Gwd be jrtaeiou* 1 say* on the authority of the Prophet .. « * 

* Ad<ni and Mooes disputed with each oilier Said Mosc*: O Adanr r it 
h thou, our father, who dtdai frustrate our destiny, and eject from 
iVradife; to whom Adam Teplicd: 0 M«>, thou art he whom God 
did specialh 5 favor with converse wtih himself, and for whom he traced 
lines of writing with hk own bifid—4os$ thou blame me for doing 
whit God predestined for me forty years before lie created met There¬ 
fore Adam got the hotter of Mraci in the dUputc; and w» did Adam 
three times get the bettor of Mores*"— 

a* ^ *»ai p' w r 5 ' J* 

i_V*j *SJ M&1& *i31 ^ . ilW ■f l "'^ 

<£ 2 » o' 

— liiij r>' 

***•»■■***** 

Here we have to insert a parallel diopter from Muslim, as fol¬ 
low*: 

“Chapter of the Dispute between Adam and Moses—moj the bene- 
diction and pi?ace of God rest upon them both! 

4 *! mn told ns a tradition hr Muhammnd Bin H&tiiu, Thrablm Bin 
Btnftr. "Jbn *AXA 'Cmnr 'il-Mnkkl, and 'Ahmud Bin 'Abdah ’ndli-phibbl 
—by all on the authority of Ibn Tyninnb t to use the ward* of 

J fhn Hitim jind 'Jbn Btn&ri We are informed by bnfyhti Bin I, y nIdrIs , 
tm the authority of "Amro, on the authority of TiVus, saving; l heard 
'Abft llmimb—to whom may God be gniciou*! mjl The Mes*cnger 
of God , .. Nild: ‘Arlam aud'JWs deputed with each other Swd 
: O Adam, it is tboti t our lather wtn* didst frustrate our destiny, 
end eject us from PAradire; to whom Adam replied : Et U thou, O 
M-., whom God did specially favor with convert with Iiimwlf, and 
for whom be traced lines of writing with his own band—do>L thou blatuB 
me for doing that which God prtthsrtiiicd for me forty years before he 
created mut Therefore Adam got the better of Morea in the dispute; 
and so did Adam [three tiiuea*] get (be better of H'.h ^. r In the trad i- 
lion n* given bv ^Ebn * A Ed 'Ltiiar and ^Ihn AUlih w e hare 1 , in the aordi 

of the one, *[Il ia thou] for whom tie tmecd and. in the words 

of the other, "for whom be WTC-te ), the I-nw, niih hand, 

44 We arc lo\*i a^ a tradition bv Kutnibaii Bin SaEd h on the anthorily _ 
of Malik Bin r Avpw in that wliieh wai read to him for his correction 


uLLi toeing itipplicd in the priftTut ini- 




no 


E< R Sufw&un/j 


(aJLc ^*3 Uuiijp on the authority of f Al™-z-^b^tl t on lit authority of 
'aPA/nji on Hip authority of 'Ahfi Hurairah—to wIk-tti mar God be 
gracious 1 that the Messenger of God ,said: * Adam and Mote*— 
tmutt be to iLuitii both! disputed with each other, hud Adum got the 
MttAr of Mw*. Said M oh* to him; It k lb oh* Adam, who dhiit spoil 
mankind of ibtir rectitude, and eject them from Fkradiiti ; to which 
Adam replied: Thou art he to whom God gave the knowledge of ail 
thing?, and whom lie favored above nil men ea hi* Mrucugvr; ami Motet 
imtd: So it is; and Adam rejoined: Thou, then, bEamcivt me for doing 
that which wan foto-ordained fur me before I wjb created!™— 

*“ Jltl f^ r ‘ 1 * * » ( *! ■& ^ 

ilr ir i ii^:* i- ^-A- j *%)- 

^Lc iJiJ Jj ^hta^JuE Jkt it ' T T^t h. Jsl *1^ 

— w-Li^i 0 ! Lf li ; Jj jtl 

11 Wo are told a? a tradition by 'Muk Bin Musa Bin Tbniditll&Ei Bin 
Musa 'al-'Aui&ri, that J A no.* Bin Tyfidli in form pi tt% njlng: I am told 
ns a t null lion by J nE-H£mth Bin ‘Abl I Ldmbflb, on the authority of Yurld, 
that is, the i«on of iltirrnux, and by "Abd-'aj-RihmAn UPAVnj, sayings 
We beard r Abft Huptirah—io whom may God be gracious! say: The 
Messenger of God r , * said i 4 Adam and .Mose*—peace be to them both E 
disputed with each other in the presence of their Lord, and Adam got the 
better of Mow*. Said Muses: Thnu„ Adam, art he whom God created 
with hi* band, and into whom he breathed of hi* spirit, am! whom he 
caused hk angel* to do homage to, and made to dwell peacefully in hie 
Garden ; and after ail, then by thy crime deist lay prostrate the rare of 
man; to which Adam—pence Jki to hirn! replied: li is llioq, Muse^ 
whom God specially favored as bit Me^cnger, and to whom be granted 
special convene with himself,, and gnie the tablets containing m expla- 
nation of all things, and whom hu made to come near to himself as a 
confidant—tell nit, then, bow long lb on |mat found it to be, before I 
wpls created, that God wrote the Law; Muse* answered : Forty years; 
and Adam continued: Hust ltaon„ ilnm, found it written in tlie Law 
that Adam disobeyed his Lord, and lost Ids rectitude: io which Musca 
replied: Even so; and Adam said: Dost thou* then, blame me on ac¬ 
count of my conducting as God prescribed fur me that I sbodtd, forty 
yean before he created me? Therefore, added the Messenger of God 
,. - did Ailam get the belter of Motet 5 w -— 

p 3 * ^ r 1 ^' ur**>*3 1°' -'* >T ■ ■ ■ J>-j Jo 

«*--j cr '-Vh Ijmj.* j 3 

*W *S >a* 5 ? ^il \ J-U ^o! Ji uBj'SI 
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wjtf M a.^ Cj> ^ o^’* ^ ^ ' 5 

1*4 ^ ,o! J'J L.L w^ *J1»> o' (W* ***** 

•L't *43 iUt «sJw* ^1 Jji ^AaJjUl Js ^ Ja iJL*" H> r 1 ' 
fdd g-j? . * * aJj! Jj—j JLS a*« o-’’ 1 **" o' ^ fc '* c ' o' (jf^* 

— Lf fy* 

"t ant told m a tradition bv Zuhni' Bin Harb* »»d 'Hm Hitini, 
«™ S : We are informed by Ya’kiib Bin 'Ibrtlilm, saying: We or® in- 
formed bv HIT father, on lh« authority of 'Ibn ShibAb, on the authority 
of Hum ft id Bin ‘Abd-’ar.Ra&mio, on the authority of'AM Hnrnirab— 
to whom mav God be gracious! saying; Said the Messenger of God ... 
‘Adorn and Mows disputed with rwdi oilier. Moses said to Adam; 
Thou art be whaw crime ejected thee [and thy nw« io lhe«] from Par- 
■disc; to*bom Adam replied: It is thou, Mr***. whom God specially 
favored as hi* Messenger, and to whom he granted special converse 
vdth himself; and yet thon blamest me for doing tint which "a* fore¬ 
ordained for me before 1 wss treated. Therefore Adtun got the better 
of Moses"*— 


t _c3d' pol if".?* \jr~J-*} H 1 * * * ***' ->*V 

uSUjrfl if^r* «5"^ p^S *■* if* 

rjUi*l 0 \ Jic jJvj ^ y. J* J **SWj> J 

— ifrf* r 3 ' 


Reluming to Bukh^it, we rend: 

^Clmpltr of tlio saying 'Thm is no ono to refuse that which God 

.. We are told as a tradition bv Muhammad Blti Smtn, that Fuliib 
tell* us tliat 'Abdah Bin J Abl Lnkl.jdi tells us. on tbe authority of 
Warthd, an intimate of 'abMughlmh Bin Sbn’bab, saying: MuAiwah 
wrote to 'al-Mngblrah » folio- *; Write for me what ihoii didst hear 
tbe Prophet... say, after prayer. So soma one set down in writing, 
for 'ahMoghlnh’a correction ,> the following: 1 heard 

the Prophet.... after praver. say : '111010 is no God but Ailfoi alone 
—be lias no associate; O God. Lherc is no one to refuse that which Lima 
bestow cat; and no one to grunt that which thou refuses!; nor does 
striving avail any one against tlite" —* 


^ji'l #1 •JLijZ'i ■As’, rijt Y! *!! 'i sU^JlOtB-... «***♦— 

-jUl ujhj. 3J-\ I j **4 U ^c^s % U 'J 


"Chapter of Those who Take Refuge with God from the \ nation of 
Misfortune and the IIU of D«tiny; and of the Divine Declaration Say 
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jE Ev Salisbury, 


th on : I take refuge with Lha Lord of the dawo, from the enJ of created 

tbin-jr" pj^tl wi ; ^ ^ at-L ^ 

Ud=^ Li j£ ^ Udi!S tpjjj)/* 

“We ar-- u>3d a* a tradition by Mutaddid, that Sufy&n tdts on the 
authority of Sum a, on the authority of j ALij Shlih, on the authority of 
Hum,]nil—to whom may Gail be gracious! on the authority of 
the Prophet saying; 'Take p refuge with God from the procure 
of calamity, the vexation of misfortune, the ill* of destiny, and the 
malice of enemies**— 


fcj'U-i; *UsfiIS f j~~+ *^Ui! J-£^ ^ *n* LAy*J Jlj 

— *LXt)d 


This last chapter haa jtg correspondeR^ in purport, in the fol- 
lowing from Muslim: 

“Chapter of the Command to be Strong, to Cco*e from Weaklinw, 
to Aah Help of God p and to Leave Decrees to him {ByiX j*i\ j wb 
JuJi feL-'ij ^ J»), 

11 ’CVe am told os a tradition by f Abfi Bakr Pin *Ab1 SJmthah, and 
Tbn Xaraair* flaying: We are informed by 'AbdnMli Bio ddfK on tli-s 
authority of Itahfuli Bin ’iMjtnln, on the authority of Muhammad Bin 
Yahyn Bin Rabbin, on the authority of 'ab'A T raj t on the authority of 
J Ab& Hitnu mb—to whom may Gcal be graeion*' Baying: The Messen¬ 
ger of Cod ... laid: "The strong believer is better and more dear to 
God (ban one oho is weak, and there b some good hi every thing; 
eagerly neck to profit, ask 3 1 dp of GoJ + ami Inj not weakly ; nmt. if any 
ill hefilts th**, say not l Had it been my doing, it would have been m 
and so, but any: It e* Cod'* decree, ami whatever be will* he doe*— 
that, indeed, for nil ilioa may rat hate set thyself to acting like Satan 
[by arrogating to thy serif wisdom superior to God's] 1 "— 

^JL\ A? ■ ^ v-^ls jtP* * - - *1W J3 

t/- j?** 5 ^ £r*^s j i ^U Jf 

Jjj aL# Lift aU jj'Ai ^ >3 j i*J£ oi*3 ^il jJ JJaj SUi 


Buk!i£rt continues as follows: 



"Chapter of the danse 'God interpose between a man and hu heart 

“We arc told u a tradition by Muhammad Bin Mukhttl ^AbuT-Hanan, 
that ’AfaUllUi informs ni, that MAtn Bin Ukl^h Inform* ns, on the 
authority of SAI£m, on the authority of 'Abiftlhfch—to whom may God 
bo gracious! who frequently said: One of tins customary oaths of tho 


* a Ear... ™ki(vijL 1-JL 


f Kur., si. 
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Prophet',*, wm: , No t by him who tarns bomt* about {yll*} *£ 

Cor res jm tiding to this Muslim gives us the followings 

w Chapter nt Hod** Disposing of Hearts a» He will (alii -^ J uj As H wb 

fruj* ). 

*■1 am Laid m a tradition by Zulmir But Harb* md Thn Nnniair— 
both reportin'? on ihc authority of ^bMii^r?—aaymg* to \m the words 
of Znhnir: We are informed by T AbduMh Bin Yflflil that 

Jfmylt Informs n^ imytngi I mu informed by 'Abu llntii' 1 , that be beard 
'Abft Abd-Vr-liahmikn J jii Hu bub say«t1mt he heard 'AbdullMi Bin J al-'As 
—may God be gracious to thorn both! ^Jiy P that hi- beard the Mescenr 
ger of God .„. say : 1 All the hearts of the children of Adam are held 
between two fingers of the Merciful, as one heart, which he governs as 
lie will;* after Which lh* Mcnfettger of God ,. „ m\di *0 GoS* disposer 
of hearts, so govern our heart* that wo may obey thnfcf p “ 

cr ^ Ufr ^ a l JyAs 

UjJj (J>a sjJLaZ *ii;l *. * *1^ ._U*^ J5 >e tUL* Sm jL^ h_*4ji 

Bukhari adds tha following traditions 

M Wo are told a* a tradition by + All Bin Hprfa. and BSshr Bin Mubain- 
limit, sayings We are informed by f Abddlih, that Mabnar informs os r 
on the authority of 'nse-Ziihrh cm the authority of S&lim„ on the ati- 
tboritv of r |bn T'uiJir—may God In? mmeiims lo them htth! sayings 
The Prophet ■mid to Ihn ffaiyftd: ‘Huesa what my thought is; 1 to 
which the latter replied; The smoke; the Prophet ...rejoined: 4 Be 
gone, hut not to exceed thy destiny;* said *BmwJ Permit rue, and 1 
will sever his neck; ihc Prophet replied: s Le< alone—if that is to be, 
the power to do it is not in thee; and if nol to bc P In rain would 
thou kill bim !l,? — 

jli ,lW ^La Ji 4s^ 0—3- , * * ^±3 jj 

^ J* cf* o' **° tj .;rV 

-—■ xlSj i3 tA> Jk-? 

Then come two chapters with which Bukhari completes bis 
collection of traditions on the subject before us; 

“Chapter of the Hmm + Say thou: There shall no evil befnlhts bat that 
which God forc-onimined fur us (UJ aUI -^JO U JM vV*)— 

Wing used in the sense of 

h & m . y * MojAbid; Not iwrincen of. Le. f not Leading astray, any but 
those whom God foreordained, L e^ predestined, to come to Heft ; for 


* Kur, iifram). «. 
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R R Sxliibury, 


hr- pfniHcs by a predestination to inisar? 
a? rattle are led to their part urea "— 


I well aa to felicity, and Slw 


,_yjup yjki *jl *UI y**S O* ^ 

— siU-JU * 


- M . ^ 


“It Jv » tradition of 'laMJt Bio 'Ibrtblm 'ni-Hanifaii. that ‘rm-Nwihr 
inform.. n% that Dflfed Bin 'Abbl-Fartt tell; w, « ilm nnthonty of 
‘Abdaltlh Bin ltehlmb. on the author, ty of \ afeya Bin i amnr, at 
'A'i'hnli—to whom uttr God Iki pnci<™>! informed nttn, that ‘lie n- 
nuiretl of the IleaMosjcr of God . .. respecting patilento; whereupon 
ho said: "It it u pimiidinicnt inflicted by *5od spot wliorasoe'er ijs 
pleases hut wbiohGod makes to be a mercy to belie vent *> mortal, 
being in a city where there la pwllfencc, who waits in the it, 

not Tearing rite eitv, patient and edtecttd, knowing that no evil will 
befall him ant that which (kid fore-ordained for fata— abill he not bare 
a like reward with the martyr f"'- 

.tt,h 


LLVf ail J Jti 

kOJ* A 0 J&A V ^ * vs?**** cr 1 ^ 

H ■■.-■] *) aJjU ? * i J. —*J -» _“ 3 " 1 ^ .^r 

- j3e| ^ j] L .jS "jit IJ *Ui v*ii -i "51 


^ChftiiLcr of tins following irJ-iiE.-u^: ( mnd if God had not guided us, 
wn should not Iiayp teen directed ^ ‘if God had guided mc T t should 
certainly Imtq been one of those who fear him- * 

** \Vij nr* told u tradition by 'Abti-u-KLi'm&ii, that Jarir, that is 
Bln Hkzim, lolls iis, on the authority of r Ab4 ’IsMlc* on the nnwrtrty 
of fal-Bui* Bin + A*<b—may God be'mtcioun to them both ! mine: I 
«*ir the Prophet., on the Day of the Ditch, curiwing earth with u* h 
when he raid * ‘ By God! wen? U not for God, we should not hare been 
directed* wo should not bora fa*, ted, wc -hoald not have jtiriytid. Do 
Thou, ibetu inspire u* w ith a (mnniiit mind* and make lirtn our feet; th^i 
we may hear the on*et of the idolater* who have defied us. Hard is it 
for n-s when God is pl&wt&I to try us! In the sime of God, the Merci¬ 
ful, the Com parr ioii»le^ h -— 


l_yA-g= Jhj LJs **, ij i£ r-T ii «-0 \ J ^.V*' ^_w d. S Jjju 

[ . U ^1 Uuu! i>ljS W ‘-ywc ]yu ^ ^ *^P 1 ' — 

- ■« 


There remain a few traditions to bo cited from Muslim: 

“ Chapter of the Writing of the I >ncrc£* l^fare tbo C-ronlioD (wOJi' Jj 
OElii JpUH )l 


* Kiif n tiiflxxETuJ. 43, and 5aih[lixi] L !ifi. 
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“I nrn tol.l as h tradition by 'Abmt-Tiihir 'Ahmad Bb’Amrt Bin 
’AbdaMb Bin 'Amru Bin Barb, that r Ibn Wjdib uribiroi n*, wiving : i 
uni informed bv 'Abd IIJted":4-Klmu&ni.«n the authority of'AbA Abd* 
'BT-Hnhmftfl 'id-tjubuil, on lb* authority of Abdnllhb Bin Amrii Bm 
‘ai-Aa—may Ii(m 1 be gncioua to them bulb ! Mytng: l heard the Mu* 
MUger of God ‘God wrote the decrees respecting created tilings 

fifty lliflitMtirJ vmiu Ijtlbn. 1 lie created the heavens and the earth ; and, 
adds the reporter, the. thrune of Ood is upon the waters"*— 

£•. £)l jJ^JW ,W.’| 4 j^ 

— tUl imEj JLs ii*-> i_aii 

JP m a $ 

•fiS ■ " ■ ■ ' T 

il Chipter of the saying ' Every thing h by predestination, e^cn to 
infirmitv and acuteness of mimU 

+i t iun tuld aft n tradition by r Abd 'a! f A'li Bin Hammutl, snymsr: I 
n*jul ip Malik Bin 'Ann* for hi* comvetion, m follows; and w® «w told 
fe a tradition by KntmbMi Bin Ssfld, on the authority of Mhlik f in 
that which wiw read to him for his correction, on the jiuthority pf 
Zlvftd Bin Sit'd, on the Authority of MaHi Bin Madina* on the withonty 
of IVlh, thufc he midi I once caught up with iMrrfain men among the 
Compiuupnic of the Mui^eiiger of tied who were saying: 1 ,’JfJJ 
lhicigf as by prodestination;' and I hard* odd* lh& reporter,, AbdAdaJi 
Bin Umar say; The UmMiw Of Q<k 1 said: * Every W% » by 
pipdc-tiuntioiji even to infirmity and acuUuw of mind (or t acuteness of 
mind and infirmity)— 

Jtli jJdu jf 4>*S> V^' cr ^ 

j j**b ^ ^ Jf... Jn ^ Jis 4^ j** cr? *® 

—■ u**A^ 

"Chapter of the divia* declaration ‘Verily, *i have created all things 
ncrording to a fixed decroe-f 

“ Wc are tuld m a tradition by ‘Ab(k Bukr Tim 'Aid SLaibnb, and 
'Abfi Kuraib, Hiving: We are informed by Vi'uU’, on lb* an! liori tv of 
SufvAn, on the authoritv of Zivftd Bit. 'Bum'll. on the authonty of Mu* 
hatenud Bin At.bAd Bln Ja’fcr 'uJMalluOml, on the authority of 'Abb 
Hurairals—to whom may Bod be gracious! saying: There cam* hoim 
idolaters of the tribe of Kumvd. to dispute with the Messenger of *"* ! l 
.n. -.n.vtini; pri* Jcslinni ion; and then were revealed the verses ' On 
th* ihkv wJifri they fhfiS] l» trailed ftiong in Hell* on thaf 
these words are spoken : Taste ye contact with the infernal fire, \ enly, 

we have created nil things according to a lived decree Js j' 

jOub).’" 

“Chapter of the Mention of one who Died in Boyhood, and of the 

* eemn. IV iili JO. Il,c Lord aitUlb «i[»o the (tnui L ™ ihe Urd sitUlh tine 

furevrr f ? t|r ' M lhl J t*- 
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Creation of PofsoTi& for Paradise, and for Hell, whilo J«l in Us* Loins 

of tWir Phthoni (^*pM ,-^i ;L^1 £1^ Jh^ r ■— 

11 Wo are told m a tradition bv ZuhniT Bln Harh, tlint Jarir informs 
113 - 1 on the authority of 'ftl- ¥ Ali F l*in fol-MiiAaivab, on i3jo authority of 
Fudlmil Bin Wrnrfi.ojn the authority of T A'i«laL the daughter of TnlWh* 
on tbo authority of LVhhuh ihu Meteor of the Fnlthfa!—to whom may 
Got) be gracious I saying: A cwrtniti hoy wu taken aww by death r re¬ 
specting whom I *ntd: Happy is be! a sparrow among the sparrows of 
Pared foh bra he heooatO; whereupon the Messenger of God said : 4 Ari d 
dost thou not know that Ood inrwla both ParadUe und Hell, and ^accord¬ 
ingly creates some pcmoni for the one and some for the other f H -— 

, - - -dn £y*j jUa xlil a* J 

— !M ^ ^jidl ^ *££ * ji> tin D i V 

14 We ure told as a tradition by 4 AM Bukr Bin *Ah\ Sb»ibjih + that 
Wald* informs my on the authority of Ttdhnh Bin Yahyn, cm the an- 
them tv of his Hunt 'A'bhah the daughter of Talhuh, on t ha authority 
of "A^hah the Mother of the Faith fob—to whom may God be graeiou*! 
saying: The Messenger of God . .. was called to the funeral of a boy 
who belonged among the Defenders of the Prophet; upon which 1 said : 
O Messenger of God* happy h thia boy: n sparrow among the spar¬ 
row* of paradise u he—no evil did he, and no evil will touch him; then 
an-LI the Prophet: s OreL*c the reverse of that; Q LAfrbnh, eerily liod 
create* some persona for Paradise, whom he creates therefor while yet 
in the loin* of their fathers; and he create* soma for Uell, whom ho 
emtte* therefor wdiile yet tn ihe loins of tEioir fathers'*— 

jKaJ Jv*«j y ^,-JhJli jUu'il |jp4 ~J***Jt 

^ j J ftJjiXj *-* ajpmJI Jk*j JkLgi-t j-h lL a c ( 

A -A ^ oJ3- lUl o r b *C> 

— _^fcTjlj r J L- *ihLs^ ^1>1 jUh 

w Chapter on the Filing of Term* of Life and Fort foil ing of Allot- 
men La, beyond the power to ontifopate dr defer Vj^ ^ 

A- ‘l- if- Js-%- S d'j,'*' 

44 We are told m a tradii fon hy 'Abb Hakr Bin 'Abi Slmiludi, and 
‘Abft Kureib, ^iviug, to u*e Lb^ wohb of J Abb Pakr: We are inbirmad 
by WnkV, on the HutliorLty ofMis'nr, on the anllmrEty of 'Alkiiumli Bin 
hfarilmdi, on tlie nuthomy of 4 n]-MitghlmJi Bin ’ALi/dhih ‘id-Wslikuri, 
on ihu authority of ^al-MaVhr Bin finwaidnon the anthority of \\i.-hillKh, 
saying: *Umm Hnldbah the wife c-f thi- Prophet .. .— to whom may ^ ?od 
Vie gracious! Hiid: 0 God* spare to nso my hoshnnd, the Wcwngcr of 
Gc>d t ttd my father 'Abh SkltyAn, mid my Lritljar JluWiynh S and tbere- 
opon, ccmtinne# the reporter* ^aid thi Proplut.. *: *Thuu hast asked 
of God respecting ternu of life already liicd* days numbereii, and allot- 
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incnU portion ed out—of whieh no light I* t* 1 m* AnUcipslcd, VftSjre iti 
lime* nor deferred thereafter; hm!«t thou flaked of God to «ue thc« 
from ihe puoiflhtOeoL of HoU (or, from |iuiii^bmeal in the gmtt\ U 
won hi have been hotter for, more TiiyriteriouA). 'Hie iuuhg repc-rler 
a^vf; \fration v«a n!m> made, In iho presence of the Pruphet, of the 
mile *pn* (M.JA Mbi’iir: While 1 wn* the Prophet’* gootf [mention was 
inudif etfel), and of the swin*% reprc^tiitiTig imn transfomicdi* tlicn 
u£d Ihe Prophett J Verily, God doth not mvc progeny «Tni offspring to 
men transformed into lower minimis f -—lW Uwle ape§ and twine tx* 
iated already, Ik: fort * 1 the Imtisformalion spoken of 1 "— 

'm+ivJsl# j»U 1 -5 JaUI J»j «** Jdts 

CJ I ^Ut ^JL* jJ* aLs- ^ J *\h jl *£=* J^is ^ 

J. Ji" Jy^a! J j J jUJ* ^ yiX^l 

*18 J Ji-ai j^jUik Jjs j*+-* Js* ^V*' 1 

— i-hj* Uk^ v ’i'» i 


It seemed proper in citing these traditions, to give wind may 
be called their jpneabgy, in the viry tennis of the collections 
from which we derive them, not merely for the sake of making 
more familiar the external forma under which thc&e traditional 
memorials of Muhammad have been Landed clown T hut also be¬ 
cause their gencrfogiefll descent constitutes the main ground 
of their being esteemed authoritative by the Muslims them' 
eetves.f Yet it is not proposed to enter into a critical oxam- 
ination of the external history of these traditions, in order to 
pairing judgment uj>ou their claims to be regarded as authentic; 
mifc* taking it for granted, in reliance upon the decision of two 
trudilionists of the highest authority t that their genealogy <s 
unexceptionable, we may be io receive them with full 

confidence, as expressing opinions of Muhammad. if we find 
their contents consistent with the testimony of the Kumn ns 
already presented; ami perhaps the question of their autEi.- jl- 
t icily may be allowed to rest on &uch iiitcmal evidence the 
more confidently, for the very reason that the contents* of a 
tradition, being regarded by the Muslim doctors themselves cls 
of only secondary’ importance In respect to its acceptance, am 
the less likely to have been tampered with by the giencratioiin 
which have transmitted it, while, at the flame time, it in not to 


* ■. Kiar., t(oit]. 
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be sapposod that they won Id neglect the kernel in caring ibr 

the shell , t _ 

What then do the foregoing traditions teach on the subject of 
predestination? They declare that in the remote ages of eter¬ 
nity—“fifty thousand years* says one “before ho created the 
heavens and the earth* (p> 145)—God parsed certain uuehango- 
able decrees in respect to all created things, including, for mm. 
not only allotments of physical good and evil, and hilelleetuat 
abilities, but determinations of moral conduct, and decisions as 
to destiny in the future world. Even wicked human conduct Is 
represented as decreed by God: 11 God foreordains for the son 
of Adam his measure of lewdness—to that ha attains without 
fail" (s. pp. 137-B>? yet not so as to involve the denial of free¬ 
dom to no right, for, in the very traditions here alluded to, it is 
implied that the will bus control over those indulgences of the 
emotional nature which constitute sin. 

As to the origin of human sinfulness, it m taught that all 
me a are bom 11 religiously constituted/ 1 or “ religious/'or “ of 
tbi^ religion/ 5 i. c., m a condition of ability to conform to the 
religion which Muhammad claimed to tic the true (p. 131): and 
this point is significantly Illustrated by the saying: “ like as ye 
take up the beast at its birth—do ye find upon it any mutila¬ 
tion, until ye yourselves mutilate it? 11 (re ISO, and comp, p. 131). 
Hereditary depravity, then, is denied. All departures from 
truth and rectitude lire referred to parental instruction: “it is 
his parents who make him, afterwards, a.Jew f or a Christian, or 
a Magian" (p. 132): and, also* to fierce Lesetiings of Satan: 
14 Every man whom hi-- mother brings forth is buffeted on both 
sides by Satan 1 ' {ibid,)—Jesus mad the Virgin Mary alone being 
exempted. Yet something of infirmity Is recognis'd as pertain¬ 
ing to human nature, for men are said to stand in need of divine 
guidances m order to right conduct fp, 144); and the Prophet is 
repo rted to have declared, as “ one of the treasures of Pared me 
“There is no power, nor strength, but through God" ip. 137), 
and again: “There is made to succeed no successor [in human 
descent] who has not two inclinations, one prompt!tig him to 
good, and impelling hint thereto, and the other prompting him 
to evil and thereto impelling him; and he is secured whom God 
secures' 1 (ibidA Nor is the divine influence which man tie&ds, 
in order to right doing; supposed to be limited to the arrange¬ 
ment of outward circumstances, tor “ All the hearts of the chil¬ 
dren of Adam/'said the Prophet, m reported, “arc held between 
two fingers of the Merciful as one heart, which he governs as 
he will "(a. p-143), The old question of the moral condition of 
infant!?, however, is met by an implied denial of their having any 
positive moral character: “God best knows what would have 
keen their conduct* piad they lived to maturity] (pp. 180-2); 
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■—w 1 rich,, according to onfi tradition, waa soul in imtnedsale con¬ 
nection with the denial of taradiwy depravity already referred to. 

There is an implied Reservation of human liberty, also, in the 
man net in which is set forth the preventive power of the di¬ 
vine decrees respecting future destiny; for, while it is aaul that 
il God made both Paradise imd Hell, and tqoordmgly creates 
some persons for the one and some for the other (p. 140), and 
even that il he guides by a predestination to misery ns well as to 
felicity, and like aa cattle arc led to their pastnres'(p> 144)— 
(if Lhcse arc words of Mohammad) it is likewise afbrtnod that 
“any one of you may even conduct himself as do those des¬ 
tined for Paradise, uniil there m only an ell between him and 
it; and yet the registered decree shall prevent him, jo that he 
shall conduct himsrfj (Or da those destined for II cfl, and accordingly 
enter therein; and any one of you may even conduct himself 
els do those destined lot Hell, until the distance between him 
and it is only an ell; and yet the registered decree shall pre¬ 
vent him, to that he shall conduct himsdf as do those destined for 
ParadisCj and accordingly enter therein (ye 123 }. Again, that & 
man is not borne along by irresistible fatality to Heaven or 
to Hell, but is himself the prime procurer ot his own future 
destiny, is explicitly taught; w There is no one of you,” the 
Prophet is reported to have said—■*' there is no soul bom w hose 
place, whether Paradise or Hell, has not beeu predetermined by 
God, and which has not been registered beforehand as either 
miserable or blessedwhereupon a certain man inquired : M 0 
Messenger of God T shall we not, then, await our registered des¬ 
tiny, and let conduct alone V to which the Prophet is said to 
have replied: "Whosoever is destined to felicity, will set him- 
self to the conduct of the blessed; and whosoever is destined to 
misery, will set himself to the conduct of the miserable. Work 
tfc teeing that every one k divinely furthered: as for those destined 
to felieitv, thev are furthered to' the conduct of the blessed; and 
as for those destined to misery, they are furthered to the eon- 
duct of the miserable 31 |p-126): while, according to another tra¬ 
dition, it was said by the Prophet: ,f Every mom! agent w fur¬ 
thered to hit awn conduct" (p, 123), or, ns another has U: ° fcvery 
one is divinely further e^l in acconhutce with hit character (ibid.). 
On the other band, the doctrine that character and conduct 
are not matters of contingency* but are included within tba 
scope of the decrees of God, ia equally well guarded. To the 
inquiry; 11 0 Messenger of God, dost thou think that what men 
now do, and endeavor after, is something determined for them, 
and which a preventing predestination previously aligned to 
them? or are their actions casual inetdentfi, consequent upon 
what their Prophet has announced to them, and their proved 
obligations? 3 (to another tradition: 11 was it unchangeably writ- 
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too f and predetermined r that we should be bo disposed as wo are, 
at \h\A tune, touching present coaduft? or, on the other hand T 
fa our character a casual incident? 11 ) the Prophet ia reported to 
liavo replied: " Not so, but rather are the actions of men deter¬ 
mined for them* and previously aligned to them' 1 (a. pp. 128-9), 
One tradition, indeed, reported oy Dak Lari' and Muslim to¬ 
gether in several forms, resisting an imagined dispute between 
Ad Am and Moses, might seem to imply «*** divine predestina* 
tion excludes blameworthiness i "Said Moses: 0 Adam, ii fa 
thou, our father, who didst frustrate our destiny, and eject us 
from Paradise; to whom Adam replied: 0 Moses, thou art he 
whom God dia specially favor with converse with himself, and 
for whom he traced lines of writing with his own hand—dost 
thou blame me for doing what God predestined for me forty 
years before he created me? Therefore Adam got the letter of 
Moses in the dispute* (s. p, 139, and ctrnip. pp. 140-1), But these 
words put into the mouth of our prime progenitor: "dust thou 
blame, etc.* arc an argumentum ad fwminmn^ intended to silence 
one who fails to reeogmsse the moral liberty of the race—comp, 
the expressions attributed to Moses: "didst frustrate our des¬ 
tiny,* "didst spoil mankind of their rectitude” (p, 140), and 
“didst lay prostrate the race of mao* (ibid.). 

The preceding remarks cover all the important theoretical 
part of Muhammad's teachings, reported by tradition, with re¬ 
spect to predesti nation, But there Lire embodied in the tradi¬ 
tions under review soma practical principle^ bearing upon the 
subject, which also claim our notice* 

A certain pawireneBa in regard to outward cireumslaneea is 
enjoined as follows: il uo mortal, being in a city where there b 
peatilcaeOf who wails in the midst of it, not leaving the city, 
patient and collected, knowing that no evil will befall him but 
that which God fore-ordained lor him—shall he not have a like 
reward with the martyr?" (p. 144); and again, when one of 
the Prophet's wives had prayed to God to spare her husband 
and her father, Muhammad is reported to have said: "Thou 
hast asked of God respecting terms of life already fixed, days 
numbered, and allotmeats portioned out—of which nought is to 
be anticipated,, before its time, nor die ferret! thereafter: hadat 
thou asked of God to save thee frorn the punishment of Hell (or, 
from punish men l in the grave) it woulu have been better (or, 
more meritorious)* (pp. 146-4) | also, on another occasion, in re- 
plv to a message from one of his daughter, to inform him that 
her son was at the point of death, the Prophet is repotted to have 
said: “ To God belongs both w hat he takes away and what he 
EkTUtiL&; every one has a fixed term of life; be thou, then;, pa¬ 
tient, and consider" (p. 133). _ ^ f 

On the same gTound t vowing to God ia forbidden: "Towing 
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to 0od brings the son of Adam nothing which I have not fore- 
ordained, but turns him over 10 predestination for that which I 
have fore ordained for him 11 (i. e Tp he gets it not for bis vowing 
but because it was fore-ordained For him)—"it is from an avari¬ 
cious being that one gels any thing by vows " (a* p. 130)- 

Again, it is set forth m becoming the believer to seek profit 
by the 14 some good in every thing,," asking help of God* and 
trusting in hi in, when ill befalls, with the injunction: “say not: 
Had it been ray doing, it would have been so and so, but say 2 
It is God's decree, ana whatever bo wills be dues 13 (p. 142), 

It appears, then* front this review, that the doctrine of pre¬ 
destination which Muslim tradilion ascribes to Muhammad, 
though more fully developed* in deed, ihan the teach Inga of the 
Kumn on the same subject, is entirely consistent with the latter; 
for while, on the one hand, we seem to find a system of absolute 
election and reprobation* there is a doctrine of human freedom 
unmistakably presented, on the other, compel Hug m to qualify 
the sharper assertions of divine predestination in harmony with 
in We may add, in passing that the language of Erudition seems 
often to be a reflection* or even a repetition, of that used in the 
Kurao. It is also worthy of remark, with regard to the style of 
these traditions, that the concrete form of their doctrinal state¬ 
ments is fitted to encourage confidence in their being genuine, 
especially when one contrasts, this mode of presentation with tba 
abstract tenor of the discuss ion til on tlic subject of predestination, 
and kindred topics* which arose in the sdtooMM the Muslims, 
after Muhammad's generation bad passed away. 

H, In pursuance of the plan proposed, I shall now simply ex¬ 
cerpt what is to be found relating to predestination in Shabras- 
Uinis exposition of Muslim tbeologieo-philosopbLcaJ speculations, 
up to his time in the twelfth century, jNo such i summary has 
been drawn up hitherto; and r indeed, Shahrastanfs Book of Rfr 
ligious and Philosophical Sects* while perhaps the most import¬ 
ant original authority which we have, covering the whole field 
of Muslim philosophy* could be consulted* till of late, by only 
a, few' of those whom Its statements especially concerned : and is 
now known, beyond ibe circle of professed orientalists* only by 
the German translation of Ilaarbrticker* which can be scarcely 
said to suffice for the reader to whom the original Arabic is 
not also intelligible. Some brief explanations will be thrown 
in, hero and there* to make our authors meaning more clear* and 
some chronological data will be added ;* but I shall not attempt, 


* Our ■uUwr> aminHe-mrol, whkh Kcmi la !» in cbronalo^ta] ir^aeM*^ tanf 
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at present, independently of tliis author* esther to poin ov 
possible historical connections, or to unfold the motaphymeal c - 
gnu* of tiny of the opinions staled. However inviting ft ■ c - c 
research it may be, to ascertain the genesis ot these speculations, 

I do not fed myself prepared to enter upon it so die way ot 
original investimitioa; and even the latest writer* on the v n> 
lactic philosophy whuni 1 have consulted, n&nrextu T Roussi-,oj, 
and Hitter, olter but little assistance in such an inquiry. All 
these writers confine their remarks upon the philosophy o! tuo 
Arabs, for the moat part, to the various modifications of AnalOtc- 
Ih\nisi pi which grew sip among them, 10 ihc neglect of the t ec- 
trines of the Karan? and it would, certainly, have been Jess to 
their purpose to inquire into those speculations by which citsci- 
pies of Muhammad who professed to keep wilhtn the limit* of re¬ 
ceived doctrine, sought to ahape their religious belief to the re¬ 
quirements of w idening philosophical culture. The same point 
of view is that chiefly taken by Munk and Hen art, ai*o t in their 
late valuable publications relative to Arab philosophy* Ilw 
more simple fltatftfnents of tlm Kumn p and those ol the 
<sol Lections of tradition, might have, also, led us to some interest¬ 
ing com p.irisoas; for the re is a s Irik i si iti ilarit v 1 lvtwee n t s e 

Kiminie doctrine of predestination and the Biblical, im^much as 
both enunciate the opposite truths involved, with equal boldness, 
and a seeming unconcern about their reconciliation: nor can it 
be doubted that the definition* thrown around the subject by 
Muslim tradition, imperfect, as they are, savor much of w hat has 
been called the Greek anthropology* But I could not well 
pursue even these more obvious lines of comparison- 

Muslim theologians, as Shfthrotflfinf informs ua,+ have differed 
among themselves on the following points: 1, the divine unity, 
2. divine justice, S. the promises and threatening^ of God, 4„ 
revelation, 5, human reason. ^ 

The orthodox doctrine of divine justice is defined to be L that 
the Supreme God is just in hi? doings in the sense that he eater- 
ciseri sovereign discretion in hie kingdom and dominion, doing 

what he wills, and ordaining as he pleases «* 

Otiji U U for justice/' it h said, M consists 

in putting things in their right places, which is sovereignty of 
control in accordance with the promptings of choice and the 

■ _- —k:U 4* "Itin ■ HQ thflt 
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ns a just being, in the view of [ns creatures, depends not upon Liu 
acts, bat is to be assumed, whatever his nets may be, or seem 
to be, The Separatists, on the other bond, defined justice to 
be “conformity to the dictates of reason with regard to whnt is 
wise iiUXjll or U), that i*i the governing of action 

by the standard of rectitude and utility, 1 Such is the funda¬ 
mental ditTL-renea of system which we shall find carried out in 
the speculations to be brought forward, touching the relations 
of God to the world, , 

- Accordinglv, as to the third point, those reputed orthodox de¬ 
nied that there ia any ground in the nature of things for the 
divine threatenings and. promises*, or for the divine commands 
and prohibitions; but resolved both into “an eternal fiat of God 
QyJI jjjj ), so that every one who is saved, and partakes, aa he 
must, of reward, is saved by virtue of divine promise i 

and every one who is lost, and partakes, ua he must, of penalty, 
is lost by virtue of divine threatening : * J i and accordingly 

nothing* befalls any one by a necessity arising from the require¬ 
ments of reason cr *$*• **4= v'-ril ^i)* But the Sep¬ 

aratists affirmed that there ia no such eternal fiat, and that all 
the divine commands and prohibitions, promises and threaten- 
ings. arc contingent r ^&), M bo that whoever is saved 

merits reward for his conduct, and whoever is lost merits pen¬ 
alty for the same; and that reason, having respect to what m wise, 
requires these allotments (avij O’ 

Tradition shows, as wo have already learned, that in the 
minds of the followers of Muhammad, in his own day, there 
W!19 a, conllict between the sense of human responsibility and 
belief ia divine sovereignty; and wo have also seen that the 
teachings of the Kurin left open the way to just that opposition 
of views which is brought out by Shabroatunl in the statementa 
here referred to, liut we learn from our autiior, more particu¬ 
larly that “ in the latter (lays of the Compute us of I ho 
Prophet arose the new doctrine of Mn’batl 'nj-Jubani, Gha!,;in 
r od-Dimashki and Yfinua ah'Aswan, consisting in the mainten¬ 
ance of human ability, and a denial of all relation of moral 
gthjil and evil to divine predestination (*)Uri -jr^- .j 

.Jdfil <Jt lilb and that their views were further devel¬ 

oped by 'Witsilifin 'Ala' 'abGhazrfl nnd his pupil T Amru Bin 
’ L'baid ;t hut that Wfn.il and hia followers were the first to be 
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designated by the nameof Slu'tajdhib, or Separatists* At a later 
period, “lorae of the mas Lera of the Mu'tnzilah gave themselves 
to the diligent reading of the works of the Philosophers,,* when 
translated in the days of 'al-Mn'mftn [in the early part of the 
math century], and so incorporated their methods with their 
°wn p and formed a special braneh of science Under the name of 
'al-Kaldm' T that is^ the Selectee of the Divine Word, or dogtnalia 
theology.f 

We have now to follow" the details of oar author respecting 
the doctrines of the Mii'Lazilah, and of the several subordinate 
sects included under that name, so far as they bear upon tho 
subject of predeslinntioD* 

Fink then, from his specification of some points on which all 
the Mu’ia^iEah concurred, we derive the following particular^ 
It was an opinion common to them *11, that i¥ eternity is the dis¬ 
tinguishing attribute of the Divine Being; n and they nil denied 
the existence of eternal divine qualities on the ground tliat, 
being eternal, thev could only be conceived of as so many sepa- 
rate divinities. Their language ori this point was that God “is 
knowing by virtue of hm being* powerful by virtue of his being, 
living by virtue of his being™not by knowledge, power, and life 
os eternal qualities, and ideas subsisted in him jjlc j& 

m 

Jj ivi J,L« 5 'itJkS pitf i Sj-A*. jJju Tl .mUJ Lfl > ajIaJJ, m 

In like manner T ^ they all denied that willing, hearing, and see¬ 
ing arc ideas subeistent in the Divine Being, though differing as 
to the mode* of their ex istence* and their metaphysical grounds.” 

“They also agreed in believing that man is the creative effi¬ 
cient of his actions, good and had (*J js’* Ukl^* } S3 Jt-jj 0 I 
a«d gets reward and punishment in the future 
world* by merit, for wlint lie does; and that no moral evil or 
iniquity, or action of unbelief or disobedience, can be referred 
to Goo* because, if he has caused unrighteousness to be, he is 
himself unrighteous (LJU> JL^II jjfy 

* 4 T hey a 11 hcl Ee ved„ alio T 11 laL th c A11 w Esc docs only that 
which is beneficial and good (,<i^ J-Udi Y \ t and that a regard 
to the interests of men pL*l £JLs*^ in the light of wisdom 
is incumbent upon him; though"they differed as to his being oh^ 

Itgnted to secure the highest good, and to bestow grace foWSl Wj 
vj^ " 


* U*ik Qmk pbUiMflpfcfifii, diErfjy «f Oh* *eh&i\ nf Ariatotti* tlm* 

tif the Mu+Llul* wltu mrc limited?#! up to tin: Aiglhoda and fif-w* 4 jf tluit Milioul 
wen: a^^ui/HUy Pltlkucpi^. aud we ciuiJL fcaJ iha Ti'iriu i tuiutudlf - fr] «-*d 

in Lhii iriw, 
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Or what our author mys of the doctrines of the several sects 
of t]ie Mu'tazibht the following statement# are to oar purpose,* 
11 The [rd5% fl A—foliowiirs of 'Abu Hudhmftih Wffil Bio 
'At d' 'al-GhitfEui, a pupil of 'al-ljftsnn of Basrah .*, B both of 
whom lived m the days of 'Abd-'al-Msiiik and Hishiim Bln r AL*b 
A JX 6S1-74&]. In the Wash at the present time, there 
remnant of them. -., Their separatism turns upon 


"al-Malik 
t9 a aniftl 


four fundamental points: 1, The denial of knowledge, power, 
will, and ife as qualities of the Creator/ 1 ,.. Wfigil took up this 
doctrine oa the ground that all men recognise 41 the absurdity of 
the existence of two for more] eternal, infinite diviniticR, + ,, bat 
it was only after study of the works of the Philosophers that hi* 
followers came to entertain it, Their speculations on the subject 
led them, at length, to red nee all divine qualities to the fact that 
God is knowing and powerful Wji and afterwards 

to determine that knowledge and power are qualities of the na¬ 
ture of essence {^L Cl Ui*?) T which are to be accounted os 
going to make up the eternal essence oi OJl ^L*eS 

according to the expression of |, nj-.Tnbba%f or states 
according to that of *Abft liushim while ' Abud-Husam qf Bas¬ 

rah § was inclined to reduce the two to one, namely, tbe quality 
of a knowing being (***11*5), which id preebdy the teaching of 
the Philosophers !T ... 2. Their way of maintaining predictjna¬ 
tion. 41 On this point, Wfigil only followed in the steps of Mu 1 bad 
'ay J about and Glut thin r ad“DimftsHJd a though he made more of it 
than ol his doctrine with respect to the divine qualities. Accord* 
ingly, he said that the Creator is wise and just, and that it is inad¬ 
missible to refer evil and iniquity to him ; that it cannot be that 
he prefers on the part of men the opposite of what he commands, 
and that, having ordained whaL their conduct should he, be after- 
wards recompenses them for the same: so that man is the doer 
both or good and evil, and therefore faith and unbelief, obedi¬ 
ence ma disobedience, arc hh own acts; and he is recompensed 
for what he himself does; and tbe Lord has put all acts and 
their issues within the scope of mnn*s power (aK jCi ■jAII). 

. *, He also said that it were absurd fur a man to be told to 
do any thing, if he is unable to do it ^ 

Jmcaj ^1 *JLW j jocj), that man is conscious of efficiency in 
himself and of being an agent (Juti/j a—jj |^>l jJ^), 

and that whoever denies this denies demonstrative truth ■ and 
he used parages of tbe Kurin [as well as arguments from im* 


. $1-A9 ns abre, 
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son] to pmvo these tia»rtkiw. n ,,. Wftjti “referred that term 
of tradition ‘predestination 1 to trial and deliverance, adversity 
and prosperity, sickness and health, death ami life, and other 
doings of God. exclusive of moral good and evil, virtue and 
vice, regarding men as responsible for the latter (jisJtj L , )S o 

V^-J 1 or* pijOWI ctT^'s) I and it is in the same 

sense that the whole community of the itu'tatfilali employ that 

“The IludfmilUjfih —followers of ' Abu *HIud bail If simian Bin 
'Abu-1-LIudhail ai-’Allfd" 1 ,.. who became one of tho Mu'mxilah 
under the towelling of 'EJthmfln Bin Khalid 'nb'f’awfl, who was 
himself taught by Wa$il ,.. 'Abud-Hudhail “held to ten fun¬ 
damental points which were hi a own; 1. That the Creator is a 
knowing being by virtue of knowledge, hut that Ida knowledge 
is Ins essence; powerful by virtue of power, but that his power 
is his essence i living by virtue of life, but that his life is his 
essence' 1 —a view adopted from the Philosophers, who held that 
the divine essence is strictly one, and that its qualities are not 
separate therefrom, nnd subalstent ra it, buL constitute that essence 
itself.* .. , “But IT Abud-Hudluji] ailirmed these qualities to 
be modes of the divine essence, he made them to be just 

the same ns tho hypostases itf) of the Christians, or the states 
of 'Abu-H4shim,t 2. Thai there are volitions of the Creator 
without any subject in which they inhere Lgl ^ 1 abl^l 

'-Vy* c5j-r^)'”' ■- 3. Thnt the flat of tired “ia partly 

without any subject in which it inheres, to wit, his command to 
be, and partly Inherent in a subject, as, ibr instance, an injunction 
or a prohibition, an announcement or an interrogation ; l! and he 
distinguished between “the creative mandate ^1) and 

the order imposing obligation i\juJLtoJl jt). n 4 r Thnt in his 
present state of being man possesses a determining power of 
will, but that “in thoslates offinal retribution all human move¬ 
ments are ruled by necessity, men having no |lower over them, 
and all of them being generated by the Creator (“S LA 

kf/Mj L-Ap -'Lall : because, if within the power 

of men, they would bo laid upon them as duties to be performed 

of) [and so men would be 
again under probation]."... 0. That “free will (iccU^*) is an 
accident additiotial to perfection of development 

and soundness U e distinguished between actions of 

the heart and actions of the corporeal members, affirming that 


! re'T 1 " 1 '' ,3 ' (biUrjn af Dei ‘- V « H *t- pmc -n f. 
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the Former could not be fully effected without ability (s.Jtfli) 
and free will, but that the latter might be: he also held free 
will ta be a sort of inchoate action. He taught, moreover, that 
“ whatever is brought about through the medium of action on 
the part of man Juk ^ i xljli is hia doing, except [the 
perception a of] color, taste, smell,, a ad the like, which are inex- 
plicEbla,” and excepting also all comprehension and knowledge 
obtained in the way of instruction, which he regarded not as 
the learner's work, but m called into being by God 
o-^^l JUS! ^ U**.*, m ... 9, That a certain time is defi¬ 

nitely fixed for the termination of a man's life, " unless be dies 
by violence (J^ and that not all things which God 

has made arc things bestowed by him—such os are in fact useful 
to men [whether expressly allowed to them or not] being, indeed, 
properly called bounties created by God for them (xd! U 
UaL> JUb Lfj ^I r ^ iUu) r while, of 

tluuga m respect to the use of winch God bits made known his 
willp only those allowed to men, not those which are forbidden, 
arc to be regarded as divine gifts, 0, As obKa bf* reports, that 
"God'a willing is something distinct from that which is willed: 
for ids willing of that which he creates is his creation thereof] 
but his creation of a thing is not the thing ilsdf— nay, according 
to him, creation is a. fiat without any subject in which it inheres 
[being divine essence itself]f ('% « *j Sljs ap ^ aD sjU 

ii*** J* ^ JU Aakf>^ jj 

■ ■ ■ -'Abu-ldiudhebl died A.11. 23o [ AD. &49-50], in the begi li¬ 
ning of "ahMuuiwakkira khalifato/'f h + * 

_ ” flic —followers of Ibrahim Bin Suiyar 'em- 

a diligent student of the books of the riiilosophcrs, 
some of whose dogmas he incorponiied into the system of the 
Af u'lazilahj 1 This theologian M separated himself from others of 
his denomination in respect to several partieulam: 1. Id main¬ 
taining the doctrine that men have the determining power over 

moral good and evil (Ll* sJ j^}, he went so far as 
to my that GsxJ has no ability in respect to moral evils and sins 
tj* ^-*^5 wswf*j ^ A‘ f 0 i 

j wherein be differed from his fellow-theologians, inas¬ 
much m they held that God is capable of misdeeds, though not 

* Dlfd in HJfrr Ibo Kliutlii^ p. 354- Tim lM* telaS irrrr to detmiUafl mnfm 

UL-artv Ltic o( ctrUnn Ihf .l^^iiun jft to Ik fUiTi; < :J, vT whom f al- Kaltl pwak 

t x tl 156. i ». aEh *Ibn Kyiik^ p. aim 

j Of Rji■ rn-h. a nephew of 'AWMLudhail; ho dwl Lm S43-4: i, B* Sk p ' t 
5-TP-riil gf J lb» Khivllilc , L 1SA J not* [A). 
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an actual doer thereof.” He maintained that God must needs 
ba wholly clear of that which is vicious, and that, u therefore* 
I he Doer of Righteousness is possessed of no ability in respect, to 
unrighteousness (KyJJub jwy ^ Jo*' J-cOi UjU L -jjJv ^1 

m To this view of the power of choice (^4^^) in 
the Divine Being he added that, as regards things of the present 
life, God 14 has power only to do that which he knows will bene¬ 
fit his creatures (oL*i jl*a U JjJ j+x j^jl= L#it^ s and 

that he baa no power to increase or diminish the penalties of the 
future world, or to diminish its rewards. It was urged against 
him as an unavoidable inference from these positions, that God 
must be regarded ns subject to a natural necessity and 

controled by a superior force (4*^}, in what he does 3 11 for that 
he only who dan choose between doing and not doing in indy pos¬ 
sessed or power (ktfjstlj ^ -s^Ju q* u!l 
—which he retorted by saying that those who affirm God to be 
capable of id^feedfl, and yet that bra doing evil would be an ab- 
aujdiiy, equally restrict bis freedom. He borrowed these views 
from the ancient Philosophers, who maintained that God has no 
reserved power, but that what he actually originate* and causes to 
be is the measure of his ability sj^JsJ U) F , + , 

2. He denied that God exercises volition in any proper sense: 
+l for, if he be stiid xo govern hid own actions by volition, the 
meaning is that he causes them to be, and originates them, in 
accordance with what be knows (0i4S jJUs' J. cjL 1 j-j 

U ■_*—*s> *>' ; and if ho be said 

to will human actions, the meaning is that be commands those 
actions (IgJ yd *il w oU«j 1 jLw'i kXiy jJjCt ,.. 

4 + Respecting the human constitution, be taught, with the Phi¬ 
losopher, that +l the essential constituent of man ore soul and 
mind, together with body m the instrument and mould of sensibil¬ 
ity and intellect <4^3* 4*^ jl);” 

but “that mind is a subtle matter involved in the 

body, which enters with its particles into that mould, os watery 
quality enters into the rose, oily quality into sesamum, und feUy 
quality into milk/ 3 The distinguishing prerogatives of mind, 
in his view, are force free will (irLliU fy life and 

choice (*£"**); mind ° has free will in and of itself, and all action 
presupposes it (Jjatt L V-J ^.LiX—^ £>.). He 

affirmed, m *ii*Ka K bl states, that whatever action transcends any 
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particular uubject of ability must be God's doing by menus of a 
necessity of nature (jj* cr Js^idl cr **yJdtfl J-* 1 j. 5 l> L» jf 
*^ s aW)/ 1 & g., lire movement of ■ stone, which is 

thrown upwards, and returns to its place when the impelling 
power is spent + „ + 8, “ It was a part of bis teaching, that Goa 
created nil existing things, as now constituted, at one stroke- 
mi nerds, plants, rtriiniEib, men (J* x*rJ usAj^p^I 0^13* 

bl—j^ ^L 4 ^ 3 "; ^ U) J l—that is to say, for 

example, that, so for m creative agency is concerned, Adnm did 
not exist before his posterity, ,■, so that the seeming priority and 
posteriority of existence us only in matrtfestitfion, not actual 
Hero too he borrowed from the Philosophers* * *. 12. He held 
that* without a revelation, man is capable, by rejection, of re- 
cog nixing the Creator, and of distinguishing between virtue and 
vice, .,. “ and he said that* in order to a genuine power of choiccy 
there most needs be two suggestions, one bidding to go forward, 

and the other to hold back ^ ^ > 

*», He said also, with respect to the 
future life, that the mercy of God to infants is like the mercy 
of God to brute beasts. 

AlVAswflft agreed with him in all his views F but went be¬ 
yond him so far as to say that God has no ability in respect to 
w hat he knows be will not do, nor as to what he has announced 
that be will not do f’S ^ L? U jw^ ^ jW ^1 

fcUij ^ Li ^Lt 'Sp xUIj) ; while man has mch ability, be* 

cause human ability is adapted to contraries, and every one un¬ 
derstands that of two contraries one or the other is known to be 
sure not to be L^jJI ^ q c 

wl A £% o 5 

-jjUj!)- . *< p Abu JaTar r al*'Iskfilt* and his followers of the 
MiAazilah also agreed with him, and said, in addition, that God 
bas no ability in respect to the unrighteousness of any rational 
beings, but only in respect to that (which is only apparent] of 
infants and the insane (L ir *. x-bUbiJl ^ jII 

JU&HT JLb ^JLa .... 

“The //f?(ryitA smd the followers of r Ah mad 

Bin Halt and of Fadlil Bin 'abHadathf, who were both of the 
school of a» Na/£aaip and diligent students of the books of the 
Philosophers, and coupled with the teaching of their master three 
now doctrines i 2. The doctrine of me tern psychosis: they be* 


* Of 'ULmkla. a piiEHl r*f Mni l*hik r,f ib*l city * In ilipd ill IOM; n D« 
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lieved that God produced hb creatures sound, entire* rational 
perfect, io another world than this in which they now are 

^ 10 * jC\ iJtf ^ ^ ^ >&*% 

and created within them a recognition and knowledge of him¬ 
self nnd lavished his mercy upon them, .,* so that from the first 
he made them to owe gratitude to him; and that some obeyed 
all hia commands, while others were disobedient to fill, and 
others in part obedient and in part disobedient; and that they 
who obeyed him in every thing were permanently established 
by him in the world of bliss wherein he first placed them, while 
they who disobeyed him in every thing were ejected thence into 
the world of punishment, that is. Hell; and that they who were 
parity obedient and partly disobedient were driven Out by him 
into this world, in which be clothes them w ith these gross bodies 
and tries them by misfortune, distress, hardship and indulgence, 
pains and pleasures, in various animal forms, human and other, 
according to the measure of their criminality; + + , and that the 
animal ceases not to exist in this world, lime filter Lime* end in 
form after form, m long as its Bins, together with its virtues, 
cleave to it*** -.. 

li The followers of Biahr Bin r abMu t tamir J who 

wm one of the most eminent of the doctors of the Mu’tazikih, 
and the originator of tire doctrine of prod action by generative 
action lit. generation), which he carried to the furthest 

extreme. He differed from others of the same general way of 
thinking in six particulars; 1, That he thought it might bo that 

[perceptiona of] cobr, taste, and smell, and ail perceptions ob¬ 
tained by hearing and sight, are the result of generative action 
upon man from without, involving the existence of causes of 

those perceptions (cr *j iliX q^ITI ^ *jej 

t j* view which he adopted from the naturalistic 

school of Philosophers, only that they make no distinction be. 
tween ivhat Is produced by generative action and what 

is effected by an exercise of power [on the part of man] (^LU 
8 ; JdClj) [regarding all effects as renting from natural laws], 
and often expressly define power otherwise than our theologians, 
the capability of being acted upon by a [blindly] active force 
(JLM^JI ^ \xL* Wi) being something different from power in 


® TV ifcwvklhT of two teadiH r*. tHm, rtgnnled rantmT tv U hi tba wnrl!J u 
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the sense of our theology. 2. His saying that free will consists in 
corporeal wholeness, and entire fioundn ess of limbs 

41 m ; and his affirming, not 

that man acts freely in the first stage of action [namely, that 
of volition], but not in the second [that of the execution of 
volition], bat that man is an agent, and that there is [properly 
speaking] no action on his part except in the executive stage 
S cjl^ ^ J^ s j 3. His doctrine 

that God might punish an infant {^u ^jIUj *U1 i;> l 

jAkfl), though, if he were to do so, he would be treating him 
unjustly which, however, he would not 

declare in so many words, choosing rather to say that, were God 
bo to do T the infant would be proved lobe a rational adult, guilty 
of some crime for which he deserves punishment—which is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms* 1 * 4, That, as is stated by "pJ-Ka’bi , iL be spoke 
of God’s exercise of volition as an act of his in a two fold rela¬ 
tion jJUH cr* ejH^" dll sj^X being both a 

qualiliciitiOJL of essence (ob *m) and a qualification of action 
(Jjj am) ; a qualification or essence—for God is perpetually will- 
leg n]I his own actions and nil the obediences of his creature^ since 
he is alb wire, and the All-wise cannot know what is beneficial 
and good without willing it; and a qualification of action—for he 
thereby wills Ms own doing, at the instant of its actualization 

jx*X so that his exercise of volition is [virtually] a creation 
thereof, though prior to [actual] creation, because that whereby a 
thing is cannot be contemporaneous therewith ; and thereby, afso, 
wills the doings of hts creatures, which amounts to commanding 
those doings. 5. lit* saying that them is a [measure of] di¬ 
vine grace of which the bestowment would secure such conver¬ 
sion of all mankind to the faith that they would merit the same 
reward os if they had believed without that grace, and even more 

fULfi fJs pt ^ cr , uu v< Jju -w ^ 0 t 

but that God is not obligated to deal thus with his creatures; 
and that a regard to the highest good is not the rule for him 
(-d^M kJjs. because, as there is no limit to hm 

command of what is beneficial, there is to him no such thing an 
an absolutely highest good (Ua Jhai\ **U LI i^tx > *J S J 
—.yi); but that God is only bound to endow 
his creatures with ability and free will, and to remove incidental 
hlndenititTS by means of invitations and messages* -., and that, 
in order to the exercise of the power of choice, on the part of 
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man, in action, the tw*Md suggestion* is not essentia], 
wbkh r indeed, comes not from God, but from Satan. ... 

“The —followers of Munmnmr Bio AbbM 

‘n^Sulami, who went beyond nil other advocate of bomim ability 
in subtleties against the reality of ibo divine 
attributes, and of predestination of moral apod and evil bv God. 

„. Among the particulars in which he ailYcred from others of 
his denomination are the following: 1. That God creates noth¬ 
ing except bodies {fl—so that accidents are deveh 

opments from bodies either by a natural ne¬ 

cessity (Ijti)^as in the ease of fire* which originates burning, 
and the sun, which originates warmth, and the moos, which 
originates color—or conditioned by the power of choke 
as in the case of arc animal, which originates motion and rest, 
copulation and separation; mid both the coming into existence 
of body and its ceasing to bo are, in his 

view, also accidents—strangely t indeed, for how con Id he say 
that either the one or the other is through the action of body 
is self? moreover, on the principle that the Creator originates 
no aqcidenL he originates neither the existence of body nor 
its destruction, because its existence [m well ae destruction] 
is an accident; from which it follows, by unavoidable infer¬ 
ence, that no activity at all pertains to Goa. ... % That acci¬ 

dents are permanent in the several species of things to which 
they belong {gy Jf ^ axi d that every accident sub- 

iiatj in a subject, though i La subsistence therein \A only by vir¬ 
tue of some idea [of the human mind] w hich requires it (pWy= jf 

p-Wyl >-^* 1 Uiii —ii—which results in the 

fallacy of ihe circle.' 11 On the ground of this view of acci¬ 
dents as only ideally subebtent Mu'nmmar and hii followers 
were called Idealist.* fyUIl vL^)* * + * 3- S4 As 'aMClfbt re- 
pert?, that God's willing of any thing i» neither God himself 
[that is* divine essence]* nor the creation of that thing by 
him, nor on ordering of it, nor an announcement thereof, nor 
a judgment respecting it— intimating Rqnli unknown and in* 
oompreheoBible thing. He likewise held that to man pertains 
no activity except that of will (=0^1 tjo— Ui 
either directly causative or acting through generalivc 

action from without ; and that all actions which are 

made obligatory upon him ,., resolve thenaielves into the exer¬ 
cise of volition on his part (aj-^ (J -l r Ip)' 1 .. # — which 
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finds its explanation in his doctrine with respect to what indy 
constitutes mao, namely, that he is s| an idea/ or a substance 
without body ^ which know?, has ability, 

chooses, and discerns, while it neither moves nor rests, nor takes 
color, nor occupies place, nor es either seen or felt or touched, 
nor takes on a position instead of another, nor is embraced by 
space or limited by time,, but, on the other It mid, is itself the 
regent of the Itudy ; and that his association with 

the corporeal is an association of regulation and disposal''—a 
view w hich he borrowed from the Philosophers . *, 4. lie is 
reported to have denied the eternity of (iod ,*. and to have 
said “that God knows [only] of priority [of existence] in time 

to have insisted upon distinguish¬ 
ing between creation and the thing created, and between pro¬ 
duction and the thing produced [making God not answerable 
for the latter]; “and .la 1 fur Bin Hnrb reports that he affirmed 
it to be absurd that God should know himself, because that 
would lead to the confounding of subject and object of knowl¬ 
edge^ and absurd that he should know things which arc apart 
from himself, just ns his having the sovereign disposal of all 
existing things is held to bo absurd, inasmuch ns he himself id 
an existence. But perhaps this statement is erroneous, . P „ so 
that what Tbn * A blind maintained was that it should not be 
said that God knows himself, because that would lead to a dis¬ 
tinction between [God an] the knowing and [God as) the known; 
nor that he knows iking* which arc opart from himself, because 
that would imply a knowledge dependent upon what is external 
to himself, of derived origin. 11 . 

“The —followers of r W Bin Sab% called 'AbO. 

Mfisa, and distinguished by the epithet of 'ahiUi^dar t a disciple 
of Bishr Bin al-Muharuir * *. who lived a life of devout seclu¬ 
sion, and bore the name of Monk of the Miftaxilah. He dif¬ 
fered from others of his party in several pariieuhirs1. He 
said Jl with respect to power (tlmt Gw 1 might ( ; AJb) bo 
and be unjust, and that, were he so to Jo, he would be a lying, 
unrighteous deity—[in other words* that the same criterion of 
right and wrong which applies to man, both as regards power 
to do either, and thu putting forth of that power in act, is ap¬ 
plicable to God]..., 2. As to generative action upon man 

from without (JC^ r lj, ho professed the same doctrine as his 
master, adding thereto that, by virtue of such generation, one 
and iho same action may proceed from two agent* (f^ jj^* 
jJj-iJI Jjs , u=j ,r . - * but “ he regarded as 

infidels those who say that the conduct of men is created by God 

JU* a \)/ .. , 


Probably, In the nrn&* of thfl Platonic fmawitiwa-pyTtclft. 
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u Thfl Th uTnlfabtiifCtli —fat low ctb o f Th umfomib Bi n r Ash ms am “ 
Numairt, a man o!' slender fidth in religion* and dissolute char¬ 
acter, + „. Among his peculiarities of doctrine were the follow- 
ing : 1. That actions prod need by generation from without 

(wu-xil JUi'sH] are actions of m eigen i: since one may not refer 
them to Its at generative agency by which their causes exist,* 
thereby involving, by necessary inference* that such action nmy 
be owing to the operation of n cause without life, an when a 
cause acid; and dtes^ and the product of its generative action 
cornea into existence subsequently (S*^ [ o' 

hX*j al^ v**3 Js*? US - _M); and since 

they arc not referable to God, because such reference might 
lead to iruputing to him what is vicious, which ta absurd. 

2 fc That iniidelsi, idolaters, Magians, Jews, Christians, Dual* 
ibI\ and Deniem of Immortality, will bo turned Lad us tut the 
resurrection; and in like manner, beasts, birds, and the infanta 
of believers 3, That free will consists in com¬ 

pleteness and entire soundness of the members of the body, and 
is a pre-requisite to all action % ■ ■ 6, That man 

is no age at only in volition ^L-J’lL Jji ^j h and that 

whatever exceeds the province of the will [in human action] 
originates without an originator (d i S'-J^ Us).” 

Furthermore, dbn 'nr-Rawandr states as the opinion of Thuma* 
mah t that #l the world is God a work by virtue of bis nature 
fxcLdjo l ^ju' £\ Jju meaning thereby* perhaps, what the 

PhilosLiphcrs mean when they speak of a necessity of being 
(^iJUSi in Contradistinction to production in accordance 

with volition," which involves the idea of the eternity of the 
world, “since a necessary result hs implied by a necessitating 

cause ^ S ). Thumftmoh lived in the 

days of "aI-Ma f rqfin p and was a man of position in hh courts 

+l Tha IIuMmtytth —follower? of Hisnam Bin r Amrii J al-Ftiti s 
who went to a furl her extreme than others of the MuWJlah in 
the assertion of human ability, refusing to admit of any sort of 
reference of certain actions to the Creator 
^yi Jl Jl*i1 edaU^J, even though Revelation attributes them 
to him p and saying 14 that God does not unite the hearts of be¬ 
lievers. but that believm come together by their own power of 
choice (*PjL*X>h) p notwithstanding the Revealed Book declares : 

1 thou would* L not have joined their hearts in friendship ; but God 
hath united thetopf and that God makes not believers to love 
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the faith s nor renders it precious to thdr hearts, although the 
Supreme bus said: fi [Bat God] has made you to love the fiuth, 
and rendered it precious to your hearts ; n,i and yet more vehe¬ 
ment! y and contumaciously denying that God stamps any one 
with a particular character or scab the heart* or shuts it tip., 
and the like* notwithstanding the Revealed italic declares cadi 
and all of these things [as, for example]: 'God hath sealed up 
their hearts and their enrejf and 'nnj, but God has stamped 
upon them their own unbelief and 4 Wu have put a bar¬ 
rier before them, and a barrier behind Lheto/§ ... Another 
of the doctrines which he originated was “ the denial that acci¬ 
dents prove God to be a creator, or are valid m proofs [of any 
thing], while he asserted, on the other hand, that bodies do 

prove a divine creator U;L=- u*J J* JJJ ^ J Jy 

LaiL>- i-iij 3^-* ,*■*—cjV5L> j j. - . . lie 

held ab* that, though a man should have obeyed God all his 
life long, a foreknowledge on the part of God that he would 
have annulled bis good deeds by some great crime [if he had 
lived longer] wo^Td be sufficient ground for his forfeiting re- 
ward; and the same, on the reverse supposition, A follower 
of M% the MuWilitc ? Abbud d li abjured altogether the doctrine 
that God is the creator of an infidel, inasmuch m the infidel 
is made up of infidelity and mao, and God does not create 
infidelity/’ .. . r Al Fdli held, moreover, "that things, before 
tlrev exist, are nonentities, and not things, though, after they 
have ceased to exist, they may still be called things ^ 

g* ^ v\JU ^ Lm> d-J 

tUil); and, in accordance w ith this notion, rejected the doctrine 
that God always hsis knowledge of things before their existence 
—because they might not, then, be called things." ... 

« The Jdjkifhjtih —followers of 1 Amru Bin Bahr aj.Talyz, one 
of the most eminent men among the Muhazihh, and their prin¬ 
cipal author, who, alter having devoted himself to the study of 
many books of the Philosophers. made out a system of eclecti¬ 
cism, to which he gave currency by the aptness of his exposition 
and the beauty of hb finished eloquence. He lived in Use days 
of "al-Mu’tasim and al-Mutawukkd [ A.D- 833-61]/] The fob 
lowing are some of the pecul jarities of his doctrine: 1- held 

“ that all cognitions have a necessity of nature (LA> c/ 

* Km-, xiit T t w* I, *—«■ Jj* 117- 
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while nothing of that sort pertains to the oetiona 
cTmen; but that men have no merit except for volition 

« 3 UiJJ) t [all other apparently] human actions 
being a prod wet of nature v^^sh t 13 Thuiofiittah^Mii 

It is even handed do wo that he denied the originality of volition, 
and its constituting a distinct genus among accident* (iM ^ **' 
0 , U> 1)1,34), saying tho^ when no agent is rid of 
the state of inertia, and comes to know what he is going to do t 
he is, then, in the true sense a being who wllla ^ 

tJLjLs^l Ju-Lt id**J i-T Ul&s qKj Js *^ 1 r nT, d Ant, ns 
to voliLion connected with the action of others, that is [merely] 
an incSination of feeling towards it £SU*H *ls 

U W* To these views he added the assertion of 

innate tendencies pertaining to bodies, in accordance with the 
doctrine of the nata mils tic school of Philosopher^ and affirmed 
that different bodies have their appropriate actions He also 
held it to be absurd that substances should be Tion-existent h and 
consequently regarded accidents ns the variable dement of ex* 
isle nee, while substance i* necessarily permanent. <,, lie agreed 
with the Philosophers as regards the denial of the divine attri¬ 
bute^ and, in conformity with the system of the Mu'tazilabp 
affirmed that man has the determining power over moral good 
and evil (JCaH and 'nl-KaTfl relates that he 

said, that the exercise of volition is attributed to the Creator in 
the sense that inertia and ignorance respecting his own actions 
are inconristent with the idea of Cod, and that he can not be 
over-ruled and defeated [as to bis own acta] (JUj u^LIt 

I ‘Sj J^pil % slUil j^-JT xJus 3 wl 

... 

“The Xhaiyditydh —follower* of 'Abu l Huanin Bin AbT 
F Amru 'nhKhsii yut* the teacher of 'Abti-l-Kilsim Bin Muhammad 
'al-Ka s bf, both of whom vvertf of the Mi^iazilah of Baghdad, and 
held to one and the same system of opinions, only that 'al-Kh&t- 
yut went to great lengths m affirming that what'is non-existent 

is a thing (!" saying that a thing is whatever 

one knows and predicates of (jua Jlmj U L yiJ) J and that 
substance in the state of nonentity is substance, and accidence 
is accidence, and so in general of all design ntiotis of genera and 
specie^ even to athrming that black is black in the state of non¬ 
entity; so that there remains only iho quality of existence, or 
die qualities necessarily implying existence and coming into 
being [to be regarded as not pertaining to the non-existent] ; and 
ho used the expression ‘aurauiing* os applicable to the non- 
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existent lJu Bespecting [be denial 

of the attributes of tlie Creator, a* well as in inspect to human 
ability .. Jie was of tie same mind with all other MuWilak. 

** 'AbKabt deviated from his teacher in several particulars; 
1. That volition ns pertaining to the Creator is not a quality sub- 

j ■ 

aistcnl in Ills, essence (ju-X jw j? J,Uj r ^LJl s^t 0 tJ, 

that ha does not exercise volition by virtue of being what ho is 
[jtj-Jj Xy* ; and yet that it is not any thing contingent 

^5), either originating in [the divine essence an] a 
subject (J^ ^) r or without inherence in a subject {J^ ^ 3 ); 
but that, when it is affirmed of him T in genera], that he oxer- 
does, volition, the meaning is [simply] that he is knowing and 
powerful^ arid neither is compelled nor resists opposing forces in 
hie doings *} *-Ui A J - *j! sUa;}; moreover, 

when he is said to will his actions, that the meaning is that he 
originates them agreeably to his own knowledge (_*£ j-S UJ 
jk*i* ^_m 5 UJ ^L 3 - ju! oUii *!la£t «lXj>3 i find, when it is 
said that he wiJk actions of his creatures, that the meaning is 
that he commatids them, and takes complacency in them 

4 ** 4 ? -»1 «' **)." 

^The ju&SPfjttft and the J&Asfromfyoft—followers of F Abfl ’'AH 
Muhammad Bin 'Abd-ah Wahhnb F ftj-Jiibb& r i and his son r Abfl 
Ilushim ’Abd*'fls-Sahun p # who were both of the Mu’tozilith of 
Basrah, and differed from their fdlow-theologitms, as well as from 
one another, in certain particulars. Among tlie points on which 
they both differed from others of their party are the following: 
1, That they firmly believed in contingent volitions, not inherent 
in [tlie divine essence as] a subject, by virtue of which the Crea¬ 
tor is spoken of as a being who wilts ^ X' 

hjHfcSj^i Uf ^'ju’ that there h a magnifying 

of hintsalf [hi volition] not inherent in [the divine essence as] a 
subject, when lie wills to magnify hi* own being; and a vanish¬ 
ing away [in volition], not inherent in [the divine essence ns] a 
subject, when he wills that the world should vanish away 
^131 jf ’s s-u^R ^ 'i*.! yi .5 "S); 
and that the speciality of qualification expressed by these [seve¬ 
ral] fit tributes [commonly uacribod to God] constitutes the Betty, 

without his being inherent in a subject (oXdt -k\^ J 

*4 1 Ui*' ^bCi *J£ cr* ^"r 1 ) 1 But lo affirm that 

whatever existences arc accidence*, or to be judged of as acci¬ 
dence^ Are without a subject J J .x raLftfj 


* i. p. 131, ayivi f h t, 
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.j^b? > ysrU^), is like affirming that whatever exiatamt are 
substances, or to be judged of a* substance*, are without place, 
and ia akin to tbo doctrine of thu Philosopher*!, iitosmucblM 
they hold that there exists a certain [primordial] Reason which 
is a substance without subject and without place, and tins like 
of the Universal Soul and the Immaterial Intelligences. 

8, That “they agreed ... in affirming that action pertain? to 
man, in the way of origination and first production (Jy> ^ 



b<OyXJ, find that free will (ittLaX-'Ji) is a prc*requi- 

silc to action, and a power additional to bodily completeness 
and soundness of the members. Both also affirmed that corpo- 
r^nl slnicturv ia a condition of subsistence to the Ulcus wbbis are 
essentially involved in [human] life (?4S L .A 1$*$} 

^ ... 5. Both were also of opiib 

ion T that God withhold* from bis creatures nothing which he 
knows would lend them to obedience and sc!f-consccration, if he 
were to do it for them, of that which is beneficial, or most advan- 


uigeona, or gracious assistance (toUt ^ ^ ^ o* 

_3La9 jit-bh Ijji 3^ hi! *i' 4* 4^ 

. ^L' L;-* and that one may not my that God baa power 
to do any tiling more advantageous than what he actually does 

for his creature U* gA** 1 ^ K * l )s 

and that all convictions of duty are gracious gilb. 1h . 

As to points wherein they disagreed; 1. *" Hespeetiing the at¬ 

tributes of the Creator, ■‘ajCFubki i maintained that tho Creator 
is knowing hy virtue of bis being, and powerful and living by 
virtue of his feeing’ and this expression 1 by virtue of hh being 
(*AX iy meant, with him, that ho did not define the feet of God's 
kflowing by ascribing to him the quality of knowledge, or 
any state of exisleono oy which his having knowledge is uete^ 
gjluted (Jls* J *1 p % 4J i *J*j 1 ^ *jkX- 

xl Jt whereas, in the view of Abu ELUhim, God 

ia knowing 'by virtue of bis being/ in the sense that thcra 
pertains to him a certain sfiilapf existence which constitutes u 
qualification distinguishable from bis being an existing essence 
lib W** -i uf and yet 

known only m conditioned by ihc divine essence, not as sepa- 
rate there from (Lw'Mjb * ^ **. Abfi 

Qilahim said that human reason discovers ft necc^ary distinction 
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between the knowledge of a thing, in general, and the knowl* 
edge of it us respects a certain quail tv t^isy 5 * 

^D_o Jjc. dwiyw ^ UILl* J (jr dJT ***« tfj); 30 that one who takes 
cognizance of the divine essence does not [thereby] recognize it 
as a knowing essence, any more than one who takes cognizance 
of substance [thereby] knows it to be something extended, 
receptive of accident; and that man kind undoubtedly perceive 
mi agreement of existences in one respect, mid a dis^rectnent 
sit nnotSjCfj and must know* til at what they agree in is d Uler- 
enl from that in which they disagree; and that no rational 
being denies the reality of those differenews determined by 
the reason - and that they are not reducible to [simple] essence, 
or to accidents independent of usance—whim latter supposi¬ 
tion would lead to the notion that accident, subsists in accident. 
It is therefore made out, [he said,] by necesaary inference, that 
thoy are states (Jh^l 1^1); so that [for example] the knowledge 
of the Omniscient is a state, constituting a qunbficatioo inde- 
pendent of his being an essence ^ £ J-*- ^ r^‘ pr* 
jii )—that is to say, the mental conception of the qual ity is 
distinct from that which is formed of the divine eaueHoe (prtti< 
cAiJt ijn Ut*)—and the same may be said of hi* power 

and life; ami, in addition to this, he affirmed as pertaining to the 
Creator another [generic] stale, by which these [specwJ] states are 
necwitalfld. His father, ns well as all who denied the reality of 
rthese] states disputed his reasoning, and reduced the agreement 
and diversity [of existences] to mere words, and generic names 
\ Jfr): they said that states do not agree m 

bcifi" states, and disagree in certain specialities and that so it 
L*i willi rt^jicet to divine qualities; and that, otherwise, one 
is driven to affirm one suite as belonging to another, and com¬ 
mits the fallacv of the circle, **. 3, Tho two were also at 

variance with each other in rtd[>ect to certain question*: per- 
tiLining to the subject of divine grace* Supposing the case of 
a person about whom the Creator should know that, were rus 
to believe wiih the aid of grace, his reward would be less, on 
account uf the lightness of his task, and that, w ere he to believe 
without grace, his reward would be greater, on account of tho 
great ness of the toil which he would go tarougb t aj-Jubbal 
said that It would not be right for the Creator to lay duty upon 
him* without bestowing grace; and he made no distinction be¬ 
tween the ease of sum a person und that ot one of whom it 
should be known that ho would render no obedience to tie*., at 
all. except with the aided" grace; and suid that, it trod should 
impose obligation, without supplying grace, be would neces¬ 
sarily take advantage of one’s condition of uafirrmty, and not 
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[#a he might] do away with it wifab 1 A * JS i'/ 

~^g iV^ 0^1' Aba Hwhim dif¬ 

fered Tram : oi-.Jubba'i as to some of the points involved in this 
case; be acid that it would be right for God to require belief 
under the more arduous condition, without grace. 4. *»ej 
differed, furthermore, with regard to the imflwbOB of pwu bv 
way of retribution, 'aj-Julbd'i saying that it may be inflicted, 
retribtilivelj, by anticipation ™*r «md 

basing thereon the pain nifl'ererl by infants- w herons ms sou 
said that it would not be right that infants should suffer, if their 
fluttering were not retrospectively retributive W 

i I T , | , ' 1 ) J r * - , 

Boili 'nj-Jubb&l and bis son maintained that God would not 
be bound to do anv thing for his creature* in this life (to help 
them io obedient*], if he had not prescribed for them their duty, 
either through the medium of human reason or by positive law ; 
but that, on the otlipr band, since he bits made it obligatory upon 
them, in the apprehension of their own re iron at faculties, to do 
what is required [in the revealed law], and to avoid vicious ac¬ 
tions. and since he tins, nt the same time, given to them by crea¬ 
tion a passion for that which is vicious, and an aversion to that 
which t» virtuous ^ } *^'s 

and made them to have all blameable nutuml dispositions, it is 
incumbent upon him, while thus prescribing duty, to perfect 
(the exercise of] human reason, to suggest arguments, to coma 

to the support of buninii ability and free will (SyXSlhi 
, f fl nd to provide means [of moral culture], so that he 

may do away w ith their weakness in respect to bis commands; 
and that ho is bound to do for them whatever is most likely to 
lead them to the |>erfurmari'je of the duties imposed upon them 
by biro, and to deter them from that vicious conduct which he 
jhf-ia fbrblddeo to i hem. +,. __ __ 

11 The Inter Ib'tJiziliK ?«ch os the Ifidtii' Akl^nj'J abbfir a m3 
others, punned the path marked out by 'Abb Ififahim. But 
p Abu4 nujKjmrjf Bxsrah set himself in opposillmo, and, hnving 
critical!v examined the argtimeota of his inaslcr*, went so far na 
to charge them with unreliable and futile reasoning* and took 
up other views on Severnl points; ns, for example, thnt he denied 
ihe reality of slate and that the aon existent is a thing; 

,« » anil aiBrined that existences nre djstangoiihed proa one an¬ 
other in eft —which iol lowed 

from the denial of state; and that lie reduced alt the divine 
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attributes to the fact that the Creator is knowing, WwarM, 
and nil-embracing. He also leaned to the doctrine ot Fm-ani 
Bin 'al-Hakam, that tilings, before tlieir existence, can not be 
known. He was, hi fact, a Philosopher m his views, only that 
he passed off his opinions upon the Mii'tazilali by clothing them 
in the garb of dogma tic theology. ... 

With these statements we come to ilia end of whatShnhras- 
tiat informs us of the opinions of the Mtt'la®Ifth, bearing upon 
tiie subject of predestination. It remains to collect Tram our 
author the views entertained on this subject by parties oppose 
to the MoWlab, and to all those who held to a determining 

power of the will * , „ . , 

The Jalfiirlytxh lit Absolutists). The doctrine of 

absolutism is the denial that man is really responsible for action, 
and attributing human action to the Lord as its author .*&■ 

however, some shades of deference among those w ho hod this 
doctrine! for we have the Unmixed Jabanyah, who do not 
maintain that cither action or ability to act belongs, in any 

sense, to man -'billtv 

the Moderns Jabariyah, who hold that man has an ability 

which is not at all efficacious p lrf 

Jlut whoever affirms that treated ability lias any dScraoW* 
in respect to action, and calls that an appropriation (L-i \f n 
no maintainor of absolute sovereignty on the part of God 
,-sr). although the KoWUh call by the name of Jabanyah 
all tha4 who do not maintain that created ability has sovereign 
efficacy in the way of origination and first production of oo- 
i inn ’and ther oueht in order to be consistent, to call by 
Ite ^me nainJ those of their own party who say that actions 
gene rated bv influence upon man from without are 
no door,* inasmuch u sod, actions are held by item* 
duc«l independently of any efficaciousnessof crested ability. 

Wo have heard that the Jubarfjah claim ns followers of 
theirs the Httjfiriyah and the Pfairarfytb. whom we accordingly 

'“^SS^Wi-WowcTS »f J«ta lb" S»M». on, of tbo 
Uomixri J«b^.nl., „boK «. V «. W.l, tal 
at Turawdli. and whom SSlim Bin ^wna 'ul-Mazint put to 
death at Siwv, in the latter part of the reign of the L mm vcides.& 
He ~d with the Mu’tnriiah in the denial of the eternal attn- 
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bate* [of the Deity], hut went beyond lb cm in several pnrticu- 
lure: L He declared it to bo inadmissible that ibe Creator 
should have predicated of him any attribute which is ascribed 
to his creature*, because that would inevitably lend to an. an¬ 
thropomorphism ; and there l ore he denied that God 

possesses [the attributes of 3 life and knowledge, but maintained 
that he is powerful, an agent* and a creator—because to none of 
his creatures is given the attribute of ability, or the faculty of 

action f or creativeneas ^ ^ ^ 

wiLiU Jjudh ajsXi^v -"ud^ ^ U-3-J. 2. He 

maintained that the Creator lilts contingent cognitions, not in¬ 
herent ia a subject (j^ S ^ L ^)’ he said 

that it was impossible that God should know a thing before 
its creation* for [said he], if lie knows and theft creates, does 
his knowledge (after the creation of n thing] remain the same 
ns before, or not?—if the former, then is it ignorance, because 
to know that a thing will exist must differ from knowing 
that it already exists: but, if his knowledge does- not remain 
os before, then there is a change in it, and what is subject to 
change b created, not eternal [and thus it is proved, that no 
eternal quality of knowledge pertains to the divine essence]. 
Ho agreed in this with Hish&m Bin 'al-lTakam, who « + T said 
that if the contingency of knowledge [as a divine qualityJ is to 
be maintained, one must suppose either that it originated in the 
essence of God—which woufil lend to the idea of a change in the 
divine essence* and to the conception of ihat essence as subject to 
contingency -L- j Ci Ju g! ; ) f orel^e that it originates in 

some subject [other than the divine essence]—in which case it 
would Ije prior ibahle thereto, and not to the Creator ^y -* r j 

^I'ju ^UIT ) ju C1L *M ; fo that evidently 

it is not quality inherent in a subject (m ,W ^ and 

accordingly Hiaham held to [manifold] divine cognitions* which 
are contingent corresponding to the number of existing things 
known to God S. He 

said respecting created ability (£bbll lyAoSl)* that man has no 
determining power to do any thing, and possesses not the attri¬ 
bute of free will ; Aoj ^ ^ ^A 

bu£ is otiIj the subject of absolute divine sovereignty in his ai> 
liona ^ j9 L-'i) s without ability on hb own part, 
or will, or power of choice {'■* ^ xS 'i); and that 

God absolutely creates actions within him, just as be produces ac¬ 
tivity in all inanimate things ^ ^Uj m JdJ*:, Vtj 
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obU^I UiLiv. U ; and that it is id a metnphorv 

cal sense that man is said to act JWV ***' j^t ®* 

with inanimate things; for example, when it ia said that a tree 
brings forth fruit, or that water runs; ... and tlwt reward and 
punishment are subject to absolute divine ■©vcmgnVy, like hu¬ 
man actions jUi’St Uj ljLmJIj h!**-H e said, more' 
over, that, it‘ the absolute sovereignty of God is to be main¬ 
tained, moral obligation must also be under sovereign control 
(t_»a» ^ Ijl). ■ - • 

'“The XmMrimh —followers of al-ETusain Bin Muhammad 



knowledge, power, will, life, bearing, and sight, and at the same 
time agreed with the SifStivali in viewing conduct as created 
[by God] (jUt'i' Jii> ’ 'An-Najjar said that the Creator 
exercises volition in and of himself, just as he knows In and of 

himself {**—i-J (*-** *** 80 

could not avoid tho inference that every thing depends upon the 
divine will {Udjod! -«a *pli), and was compelled to say shat 
God wills moral good and evil, as well as benefit and injury, lie 
also said that what is meant by his exercising volition is, that 
be ia not a being who acts under constraint, or is forced 
v JLa* 'i. »_*£-*.), Furthermore, be said that God creates the 
conductor his creatures, good and bad, virtuous and vicious, 
while man appropriates the same (**- “■*-*"b)i rlT| d held 

that there is mi influence exerted [with respect to conduct] by 
created ability KjJoill j>, which he called appropriation 

r j, Bgreeably to the view maintained by 'nl-'Asb’ari, with 
whom he accorded also in holding that free will is an accompa¬ 
niment of human action w* -veiji-b' £,1) [and not a pre¬ 

requisite, in the sense of power to originate volition [. Mu¬ 
hammad Bin ’Isa, known by the appellation of Burghilth, Bishr 
Bin 'Attub 'al-MurtsT, and 'al-Husam 'an-Najjar, stood near to one 
another ia their opinions; and all maintained that Gods will¬ 
ing censes not ns respects whatsoever of moral good and evil, 
belief and infidelity, obedience and disobedience, be knows is to 
come to pass (j* 1*1 Jj* fJ i *V^* (jr" "j 3 

- r ; ^ js„ yz., >>}—which most of the Mu'tazilah 

would not admit.'' r 

" The phirArhjah —followed of Bhirfir Bin Amrfi and Haf* 
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'al-Fard,* who agreed in abstracting all qualities from the Di¬ 
vine Eking (J*Ea**H S)f inasmuch as they said that the Creator 
is knowing and powerful in the sense of not being ignorant rind 
weak, and held the intrinsic nature of God to be something 
which he himself alone has cognizance of ft JsLsJ 

'SI lhAjj)— a doctrine which they declared to have been 
banded down on the authority of 'AUO. lintrifiih— to whom may 
God bo merciful! and of certain men of his school, and the im¬ 
port of which they said to be that God know* himself by mini- 
t ion, not by demonstration! nor by comm on seated in formation 
"i while it m through ihess [imperfect me- 

that we know him. * - These two teachers also maintained 
that tit* actions of men are really created by the Creator, and that 
mankind appropriate them, in the strict sense. At the same time 
they admitted the possibility of an action's taking place as the 
joint product of two actors (^iaS Jyrf They 

held, moreover, that God can transmute accidents into bodies, 
And that free will and inability appertain to the body, and are 
corporeal (»>■ j^s i J**i S t rL r ig* 3|j). w . . . 

*'Th eStfUtgah lit. Attributed). Be it known that 

moat persons adhering to the primitive faith were wont to 
maintain that certain eternal attributes pertain to God, namely, 
knowledge, power, life, will, hearing, sight, speech, majesty, 
magnanimity, bounty t beneficence, gfcry, and greatness—mak¬ 
ing no distinction between attributes of essence and attributes of 
action; «* - and were wont to hold lo certain descripilvo attri¬ 
butes o^w) } as, for example, hands and face, without 

any other explanation than to say that these attributes enter into 
the revealed representation of the Deity, and that, accordingly, 
they hod given them the name of descriptive attributes. Thus 
it came to pass that, after the Mu'tarihh denied lho [divine 
attributes, while men of the primitive faith affirmed their rea 
existence, the latter received the appellation of SifSliyah, ant 
the MiTtarilah that of Mu’aitilah lit, Voider*). But 

some of those who were of the primitive fuith, in maintaining 
the reality of the [divine] attributes, went to the extreme of like¬ 
ning them to attributes of created things * ». ■ . ■ >■ * > 1); 

while others were content to hold that there arc certain [divine] 
attribute^ which are proved by and went not beyond tlie 
state men [3 of Revet anon. Two parties thus arose, of which the 
one explained the (divine) attributed figuratively, according 
to the expressions applied to thefi^ and the other caioe to a 
stand in respect to figurative interpretation, saying: f Wo kuow, 


* B-Jih ptobibt r aol later ihib ibt Bintb vtoIutt : t Lie- Utedb, d. At., t, !4L 
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by force of reason, that there is nothing to which God bears 
resemblance—that he ia not like any thing created, nor any 
thing created like him; and for us that is decisive;, bat what 
may 'be the meaning of such language ns we meet with [in the 
Kuran], touching the matter, like those words of God: I he 
Merciful is seated upon the throne 1 * ,. - wc know not, ... At a 
later period, certain persons went beyond what had jeer, pru* 
feased by any who held to tbn primitive fonh, and said that, 
undoubtedly, thorn oppressions [denoting the attributes] are used 
in the literal sense, and are to be interpreted just ad they stand, 
without resort to figurnlive interpretation, Atid at the same time 
without insisting upon the literal sense alone, whereby they feJJ 
into pure anthropomorphism (Jyslt in violation of the 

l ’ r 1 "tVic i subdivision of the SifiUiyah]— followers 

or ‘Abu-MIjisan ’Alt Bin isma’il at'AsWri.j so named from 
'Abti Mfija al-'Asha’ri," ■-< whbw doctrinal views wen tb* 
same as those of 'AbubHasan, and of whom the story is told 
that, in answer lo ’Awrft Bib 'ah A* who ^ked: Doea &jd 
determine something for me, and then punish me on account of 

it aJlb J* A*a A IftA j* jjjjt)? 11 he said: “Tes, 11 and til at* 
when ’Amril inquired: ,J Wherefore? ' he replied: ‘‘Because ie 
does thee no injustice.’* ... ' Abu-MJasan said: lhw Vl l ": 
butc* [of the Deity] are eternal, aubaistent m the essence of Uod 

( J ; jj sCi'Ju we say not that they constitute the Deity, and 

are nothing more [than simply divine «sencc] ; neither do wo 
deny that they constitute the Deity, mid are rot additional to 

bis essence ^ ^ J ? 3 ^ ^ M For 

that Crod speaks by an eternal word, and willsJby an eternal will 
k j skitb J^A said he, it is evident that God is a sovereign 
and ad is one to whom it belongs, to command and 

nrdbihsL m God comm amis itid prohibits; there is* than, no 
alternative but that be commands either by an eternal ordering 
c. bT an oXring in time, and, if his ordering is * tune, that fi 
originates either in bis own essence, or m«mo j'fW 

t\_ 3 * j J\ or without inheraacc m ft subject U ljT 
but tftft ft originates in ids own essence is absurd, bc^us, one 
would have, on that ground, to admit that God is subject * cod- 
t; n gem*s which is ^surd: and that it 

inheres in 9 ®me [other} sulyetit is also ar^urd'b^.mis.ifoo, 
it must be attributed to that su bject [and not to the Dcitv j , 

! f T Vht.r P-t * tb. rtalh. &.1 Ulf -* d» '«*■ lbo 

KhVlbk., p-^«. 
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and that it originates without inherent] in a subject m absurd, 
because inconceivable: therefore, it plainly appears that bid 
ordering is cteruat, subalsteftL in him, a quality pertaining to 
him; and the same analysis applies to [Gods] willing, hear¬ 
ing, and seeing. He nL<o said that God s knowledge ts indi¬ 
visible, embracing all things cognizable—the impossible and 
the possibly the necessary, the existent and the non^cxistent 

f^hXal^)* and that his power is indivisible, extending to all 
things which are normal, within the range of possibility 

*$4 1 cr ***>3 hi ***j £.); and that his will is indivisible, 
reaching to all tiling's which admit of special determination 
La UtLfcu). , P . lie said, moreover! that 

the will of God is indivisible, eternal, embracing nit things sub¬ 
ject to volition, whether determinate actions of his own, or ac¬ 
tions of his creatures— the latter, so far as created by him, not 
na they are their own actions by appropriation 

c>-o- wLjit ahUx^ 

A^J^» Uj[ cr* ^ Uil)* and, further, that God 

wills all things, morally good and evil beneficial and injurious ; 
and, as he both knows and wills, that he wills on the part of faia 
creatures what ho knows, and has caused to be registered in the 
memorial-book (^y^- j^U u A^mll cr , dty Jy^ .^| t Uj^ 
)—which foreknowledge constitutes his de¬ 
cree, his decision, and hie determination, wherein there is no vary¬ 
ing nor change \ b ^JkJS 

and Licit it is a violation of common s-ensc to speak of something 
as predestined gencrically, which it is impo^iblc should actually 
happen j [there being a 

foreknowledge that it will not happenJ« These statements prove 
that his doctrine admitted of obligation to do that which is im¬ 
possible/* Yet he held it to be absurd to suppose that there can 
be moral obligation without any pow er at all over action. 11 He 
said that man** having power over his actions follows from his 
perceiving within himself a necessary distinction between move¬ 
ments which result from threatening and terror and those which 
come of the power of choice and volition—a distinction amount¬ 
ing to this, that movements which result from the power of choice 
take place under the condition of ability, and are dependent 

■ L i,, nine* fl*tt ontr wh*t be fore?*** will iwke pla**, be i^yln- 

n«« yiip* mta to bfl Ticking fur wbuw, tlie^ it it irapo^lMfl. in raiwet to fiw*- 
lnraw[«lR*. tbit t htf ibould b« TirtuHrUf-; elficI jaS,*!! mqn uh^er oblbitiais t& 
few Tjriu'.iUR. 
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tipon the power of choice in a being possessing ability 

oi> gi* 3 ^ 0 &JX 0 . JMe 0 U 1>1 i! ^UiT ^^ 

“V 11 cJ cj 3 ' ^‘j SJ^ij s^£j=» ^ 

jOllCl jls Iij* WJC1 ias*sf“ iduaia* ; and, & r , 

tliermope, he said that appropriated action is that which is pre* 
destined by means of created ability, and takes place under tha 
condkbfl of created ability H^|f jjJdfflj# 

^AiLi), On the principles of J Abu-I-Hawaii, howeveiy no 
indue nee in respect to origination [of action] pertains to era- 


ated ability (■,!>] ^ aJ^Ls^ 5y>JiL$ ► because nJl origi- 

nnl existence cornea of one determining net (C^sXcit 

the same for substance aud accident, so that, if them 
perLrune to created ability any influence in determining original 
existence, the same must be attributed thereto with respect to the 
original existence of ©very thing,, even to supposing it adequate 
to produce ooloi^ tastes, and smells, as well as substance* and 
bodies; and m one would be led to admit that the heavens and 
the earth owe their existence to created ability—not to say. that 
t.fod limits himself to creating, in the way of subordination to hu¬ 
man ability, or under the condition thereof; and in concurrence 
therewith (Lf« 5 3 \ *&J\ fiy«Jl OEJbfe b 

whatever )_human] action is to take place, when man wills i£ and 
Applies himself thereto. Such action [as? his theory supposes on 
the part ol man] is called by "Abud-Hasan an appropriation 
M) : ** ^ therefore created by God [atone], so far as respect 
causing to be and origination (i=%M ^Uu At q* LaLS- 
L'O^L); and appropriated by man, in respect to taking place 
under the condition of human ability uWJI rp \* s \ 

14 The Kfid hi r Abu Bn.kr kbBdkilMnf* departed somewhat from 
this definition, for lie declared it to be inootitroveniblv proved 
tliat created ability is not adequate to causing [action] to bo 
and yet Ehat nil the qualities of action, or iEs 
inodes and dbtinguifikhig features, are not involved in its mere 
exigence J JodJf ©Uu* ^ 

v-^)—uti the contrary, that there are other modes 
[of things] besides existence ; namely, that substance is sub- 
stauce, extended, and receptive of accident, and that accident b 
accident—color, blackness, and so forth—which [modes] con- 
etbuie states (JL*=^) in the view of those who bold to states 
ot being: now, said he, that action takes place by means of 
created ability, or under the condition thereof b a special rek- 


Ditil La toil- I he, EbiUiL, p, 67 *. 
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tion [pertaining to its existence]; nnd its lima taking place is 
called an appropriation, and constitutes the influence of created 

ability * ; ». i L (*j^ *1 Js*±iS q*i * 

■ ■ « 
ijj'sj-S ijJJL] Jil >4&lSm [++S «&Jj \ and since, he also 

said, it. is n question, on the principle* of the MuWslak, whether 
ability, or the original power [which they user!he to mull], 
exercises its influence Sel producing a [constant] state, that* 
namely, of ex Site nee and being, or [simply] eBectuatea sosno 
one of the mode* of action (i;i^ o' 

\jjp * ‘ Ojp sX^ I jA J ,,£*■ Jt (NJJ J 1 JLI W I 'd .iJsjy ^ j 

*^3 &*% why mufit the influence of [our] created ability 
be exercised in the production of wbat is a [constant] state, to 
wit, the speciality of the existing, and not rather upon one of 
the modes of action, namely, for example, that motion takes a 

particular form? (Jl=^ ^ MjAM j&k Ck y^ 0 \ ’i pi 

s ^ ^ys ^ j a.! isW j^P 

p 

*f^) *«■ and as one may not ascribe to the Creator any 

E arl of that which [wholly] belongs io the creature, so may not 
e ascribed to the creature any part of that which [wholly] 
belongs to the Creator. Accordingly, the Kadhi maintained that 
created ability exercises an influence [upon human action], and 
that its influence [thereupon] is the characteristic circumstance 
pertaining to it ; which circumstance constituted a certain aspect 
of [hnmanj action, springing out of the connection between crea¬ 
ted ability and action—an aspect in harmony with reward and 

punish men t {^r* JuaI 1 ! *ILil £ 

AijJwi p,^ A * * **„ !■ ' ^dju J1JUL.L1 

vdi*- r » .... But the Imam of the two sacred cities "Abu* 

l-Mauli 'jij-.Tuwarn!* .. . deviated a little fjnom this explanation 
[of the R'Mhi], and said that the denial of ability and free will 
ix something which reason and consciousness disavow Ut 

U ^Lla^wSSj ■yXikl}; that to affirm tm ability 
without any sort of tifficaoy is equivalent to denying ability alto¬ 
gether, and that to affirm sonic unintelligible in flue nee [of 11 ml ity] 
which constitutes some circumstance or other amounts to the 
denial of any special influence; and that, inasmuch as state*, 
on the principles of those who maintain them, are not to be 
characterized os ex bring or non-existing [but must lie explained 


Di»d La IOSS. Ifca Eh&Jlik,, p. 
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by reference to their origin], action on the part of mm [regarded 
an existing state] is to be attributed, really, to his own ability 
(aeJisk L _ ^ J^ oLm 1 \ lW 1 ji lVj —not that this is 

put forth In the way of origination and creation {*^*3 ^ 

for creation is understood to be a causing of 
something to aim*, by supreme power, out of non-existence, and 
mankind are just m conscious of not having supreme power as 
they are of having efficiency but that action depends 

tor its existence upon ability [in man] JjtiHS 

wbkJi itseir depends for its existence upon some other 
eaiiae, its relation to that cause being the same as the relation of 
[human] action to [man’s] ability, and so one cause depends 
upon another until I the Cause of causes £jL*i3T j H reached, 

namely, the Creator of causes and their operations 
V^-^h the Absolute Self-sufficing (^Jb ^ 
sJs-^); for every [secondary] cause is in one respect suffi¬ 
cient, and in another respect, dependent (gU^ as-* ^ 

^5 cj*}i while the Creator is the Absolute Self-sufficing 
'wi&AJh who depends not, nor is deficient in any thing. This 
vtew of the subject was borrowed by "Abud-Mauli from the 
Philosophers of the theistie school, but he originated its pre* 
mentation in the garb of dogmatic theology, ,.. 

iL Wo return, now, to the theological views of the originator 
of the system. 'Abud-Qiiron ’All Bin hm:i il 'ah'Ash ari said 
[furthermore] that, inasmuch ?is the Creator i—ia-i jii) h truly the 
Originator hV,LJI} p with whom no other [person or thing] is 
Msoekled in creation, his most distinguishing characteristic is 
the power of original production L Jk by which, 

saiil he, his name of 'AH Sh is to be explained . 11 ,.. 'AK'Ash’ari 
saiil, also, that, ° if he [who hm committed a great sin] repents, 
he would not affirm it to be obligatory' upon God, by virtue of 
any decision of reason, to accept that pcmon T s repentance, since 
be is the Iaiposer of Obligation, and no obligation is imposed 

upon him (<jt~ ^ ^ 7 . w31} ; but rather that Eeve* 
latiihn dec tares that the repentance of the penitent will be no 
cepied F and the cry of the needy answered; and that God rules 
a.* it sovereign over his erratarcs, doing what be wills and deter¬ 
mining ns be pleases [L# , 1 ^ xfiU* J JJO ^ 

■Aj-h) ■ so that, were he to catuse all men to enter Pa indite, there 
would be ilo injustice, and, if he were to send them ail to 
Hell, there would bo no wrong-doing: because injustice 15 the 
ordering in respect to things which do not come within the 
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sphere of control of the orderer "■* ^ '— 

or the inerting of eats Wished relations of tilings 0 (W-* J ' 

^i) ( and God is the Absolute Sovereign (-jdldt )* 
on whose? part no injustice is imaginable, and to whom no wrong 
ram be attributedj ... and that nothing whatever is obligatory 


upon tied, by virtue of reason ~ ^ ^ 

—neither that which is beneficial, nor that which is most advanta* 
genu* nor gracious assistance ,,. anti that the groundof Jhumtm] 
obligation is nothing which constitutes a necessity binding upn 
GodV', «U lo-t s oSj J J^.1 -**. Fnrthennore.it 

...... rV ta\J AuhWT i! fitilVj Itfll) obed^TlCO 


iSiX& ; jind he held this divine aiti to w n creuuuu w* 

power to obe> bj^S wSU* and God’s Mmg to 

assist to be a creation of power to disobey { l J Ji 
v r . ■ ■ j 1 ) j hut some of hia followers regarded thn furtherance of 
causes of moral good ^*) « constituting the di¬ 

vine aid, and the reverse as constituting the failure to assist. 


. i i r * * * * 

a The AWmiynA—Mowers of 'AM 'AbdatlWi Muhammad 
Bin Karram, whom we count as one of the Sihitiyah because 
he was an assertor of the divine attributes, though he ended 
with ascribing materiality to God, and the profession of an¬ 
thropomorphism. . . . They held, also, that to God perltnna 
an eternal choice, which has to do with the original principles 
of created things, and with contiugeurea of his own essence 

i L< *ll XfX* ; 

and tht-v affirmed thnt there nrc volitions [oti the pnrt of God] 
which come into existence in time, having to do with the *|>e- 
ciulities of created things (o : j.V>'i jdai-i oW>l), 

But it was universally agreed among them that tilings con* 
tingent [to the divine essence] are not necessary qualifications 
of the Deity, and do not constitute attributes pertaining to 
him; so that those contingent acts of speaking, willing, hear¬ 
ing, and seeing [referred to in the Karin], happen to the es¬ 
sence of God, without bis becoming thereby a speaker, exer¬ 
ciser of volition, hearer, «r seer, while his actual production of 
these coutilicences docs not constitute him a producer, or crea¬ 
tor; but he is a speaker only by virtue of his speaking-quality, 
a creator only by virtue ofhis ureali tig-quality, and an exerciser 
of volition only "by virtue of his willing-quality—each of which 
qualities is the same as lits power in respect to the several things 
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r&ferrcd to (xXjAjjc tJudL^ *JdL3^ x^uLLl? Ws 

^JLe. jj ; Jwi u&%)> It was, towew, ft fundamental 
principle with them, that the eonlinjpnces which God originates 
in his essence necessarily abide JU 1 * ***Hs)i 80 tbnt their non- 
existence were an absurdity ; since, if they could become non* 
existent, there would be partnutuble eunlipgcnces of the divine 
cageaca and the substance [of the Deity] would partake of this 
alteration (*>] f *** A* > ***** ^ ^ ■* 

k**£il Another fundamental principle of 

tbeira was, that whatever ordinance God originates in bis essence 
id cither causative, that is, active and resulting in something 
done, or n cm-causative (nurndy* either declarative, or directive 
and prohibitive), constituting actions, so far as that it gives evi* 
deuce of power [to net in the way of enforcement], yet not re¬ 
sulting In any thing done ^ ^ ^ .Vsf: Li C) ! CT3 

J—- L* ^ >1 cr 1 ^' /' .vr' -*-^r 

cn JijB 1 jA Ul 5 U' uS-Jj 

[Ibn nJELiiipam, one of the Karriimlynb] L< said, also, that the 
Creator knows from eternity what will"be, in the way in which 
it will be (uF-^ 1 ^ ^ kS}^ 

dJ jL*i); and wills the carrying out of his knowledge in [the 
existence of] those things which are the subjects of his knowl¬ 
edge (*jL*Jbl= xAe Jur^I fU^) f so that hi* knowledge be¬ 
comes not ignorance; and exercises volition in respect to what 
is created in time by kirn who creates through a volition aris¬ 
ing in time [l C* man] (OUJv uf&ll ^ U&zR, U 
Kiob>- lOtjU); and to every thing created by his word says 1 Be/ 
whereby it exists which constitutes the difference 

between causation and that which is caused to Itfj and between 
creation and that which is created (—olA^Sl 

lie said, moreover, that he and his party held to pre¬ 
destination of moral good and evil by God (cr» *-% J 0 ^' 

4B) t and that God wLIk all things which are, bad as w ell as good, 
and create all existences, including both virtue and vice 

L^ r.^-i- L^ji ^ 

wildcat the same time, they maintained that man is an agent 
bv virtue of created ability puJhil a ; Ju4lU i-s 
whose action they called an appropriation* and that created 
ability operates to secure an advantage not included in the ac¬ 
tion’s being done, or created, by the Creator (y>* ^iXiblj 
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SjL>* 'Jtiu *j*j W 4 JJ oUj' ljJ}— th^t advan¬ 

tage being what gives pby to conviction of duty, and this open- 
Log to moral conviction being th* ground of reward and pun* 

ishment ■— 

v^). n - ■ ■ 

A review of the whole ground which we have thus gone over 
naturally leads to the inquiry how it came about that predetui- 
n Brian mu, though only one side of the doctrine of the relations 
of God to human conduct end destiny, as presented in the I£ur_kn 
and tradition, and notwithstanding all efforts of phitraophy to de¬ 
velop the consistency of fore will with predestination, should have 
finally predominated m it did in the speculations and practice of 
the Muhammadan world* The answer to this inquiry must 
ho found, we apprehend* in a certain degeneration of the Arab 
mmd t in general! which began even in the next age after that 
of Muhammad, under the mingled oppression :md relaxing in¬ 
fluence of governmental absolutism, alike secular and religious, 
unfitting it to assert its birthright of freedom* and limiting 
it to such activity as might consist with bondage to the ruling 
power of the state It is obv ious that no doctrine of free will 
could become predominant under the dominion of absolute 
prince, whilci in such a condition of things, the tendency was 
almost irresistible to magnify the doctrine of divine decrees. 
Lei it be considered^ also* that such degeneration of the national 
mind was the more natural because, aa we have seen, fatalism 
was the normal belief of the Arabs, so to speak* in their state 
of rtim-civilizaiioii before Muhammad* 

These remarks suggest another, on a kindred topic of inquiry * 
Too much stress, we think, has been laid upon their belief in 
predestination us accounting for the heroism of the first Mi is si tn 
conquerors: the predominance of that belief belongs, in our 
view* to 11 the age of ignorance," and to a nearly related period 
of degeneration; while we are disposed to ascribe the heroic 
achievements of the personal followers and early disciples of 
Muhammad fully as much, at least, to an awakened conscious¬ 
ness of power in their own wills, as to the persimmon of a f^ 
voting divine predestination* or to a self-abandonment to abso¬ 
lute divine decrees. 


In correcting the prcwf-shiNite af the [filter half of tlib article, I have 
been iiflbt<4 Ly criticism* and ^uggestioci of my Mend Noah Porter, 
Frofe-tvnr of Moral PhilOftOpby and MtUtphviie* m Ydo College whe**a 
fligimture is affited to Iwu rf the note* on the pweedlog page*, 
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Pr gif, JUETIH PERKINS* 
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PkiK&tfd to lb* Bociei/ Oetotrtr 13th, 19^ 


l^THaDtJcttFJtY Note bv the Committee of PrJihicATTQ?^ 

Tiss Ancient Syriac manuscript from which is made the following 
trjin- 3 iiLii>ck VM sJm to this country some VBtrs sine?, bv the t*U> Rqv, 
PavllI T. Stoddard, luinionary Atnetag the STefiloiian Christian* of Orti- 
mMt ind Hi Twtnity, It WJti obtained among the Neald riant, ami in of 
course written in their chsrocUT* upon the uwtil coai^e brown paper, 
and coven thirty-two Iwe*. which are about nine indit* high and ris 
inches broad- ft w*§ plowed in the bands of Dr. Firkins for transhUiou 
ahont two vein iinee fin when he wiu on the point of returning 

to Ponds, arid bis rertion win received frorq Ortiminb late in 118&. 
From hii .accompanying letter, dated at Onimiah, April 1st, 19^3, tho 
following in an extmet: 

■ I return Ttrti li^rewiih ihu Burt's trifon of SL PmiT, ... Tit* fullawitfg puiiTM *rm 
* t™nstotMm"wbkh I hsr* fa«l mul*. quite IHml fathtr iFum iUKnlli, far rwrt*nrvi 
wftfch wilt tfcnJjly mjnnid titoniMtat to ynu. I n«iJ -at twi hid# hw wnr of 
msnntoa this nwdttsT of |fuiin fraud nod of fafjj. It will *prnJi f ir Uwlt The 
Bjriac m *n g-iKjJ ilut I Am Lm-Uned to^ifr it iJjp crs-Ji;! of #oivild«wblfl a$n. 
w£il>m -e* *o s ckhJ a Syriwc iHtIii Written bj th* bt*t Ntulorian Kiwtur* at tJw 
prunra! turn-" **, 

Re*p«tinff the Age of the work, we hnre no other due th.in that 
hint* l at. by Dr. Perms, u furnnhcl by the diaractcr of the Fan~tiagr 
in whkb it i* written- It ituiy be eonjeetun'i to be a Syriac version of 
one of lb a many apocryphal work-, upon its theme known to have been 
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current among tbfl cwIt Chrirtimn, respecting whidi Fabric m* (Codes 
Apoc. N. T-. vol. i.. P . 0« etc.) gives the following notices :* 

L An Anahitiatm Pauli oimoitd fry Epiphuniua ifh 

wbiefa wns in the bund* of the Gnostic net of C*j»m or Ceinites (m 
tbe second century), and waa held te contain the revolution* made to 
Paul when he ai-ended to the third heaven (2 Cor, 12: 2-4). This 
same hook is cited bj Michael Glycaa (in the twelfth century), Annul., 

u., p. 120. „ - * ,* 

% Another Apocalyp** Pauli, in Uftfi certain monks in the 

fouriL centntVi auJ rnfcrml to by Augustan (Tract. OB in JuliftiLnt , in) t 
Soiomen (Hii-L vii** JO}* Th^pbylacL (an 3 Cor, 12 : 4}, and other 
writers TJiift (according to 9o*Ott^nl w&a *Ai\ by some lo unvt been 
found In Hw times of the Emperor Th««loilli% in a mwble box tindfir 
the house in which Paul bud lived nt Tnnua. 

Grata (Spk, w p. @a) slates that, In the library of Merton College, 
Oxford, tb^n! is h manii^-ripiu Jtovforiu (Cmi N 2, Ant fol 

T7 &) p which profesaea to contain tins disdcmiros madci by St, Michael 
to tho Aiiostlc during ibe three dap following his eonwwsHt In thin 
was included also a vkw of the pnoMuxml* of purplury and Mi¬ 
nn other ftjiinn? not belonging to the work mentioned by AnguMin. 
The Oxford manuscript is supposed by Pabdefna to ta a much Inter 

production* . . - . , . ,. 

4 l Marcus, Fstrinrcb* Abffimdmttt* at the begriming of the thir¬ 
teenth century, states that various works bearing the title of r*w«w* 
Fault worn eitanl * in oriental ibas et mcridlonnlihiis regiotubni" 

Tta work sent by Dr. Perldni contains n vigil to hell n* well m 
Lraven, differing in mil raped from tlie work mentioned fry Augustin, 
and so far agreeing with the Oxford manuscript; but it differs from ihe 
Utter in Wing founded on the pipage in 2 Cor, 12: 2-4, instead of 
Uie narrative of lb« ApOitle's con version; with Augustins Aftocalypsif, 
again, it nppeari to n^ue, as concerns the tradition of it* original dis¬ 
covery 


Preface by tff Syriac Tjuxsi-atoi^ or a TfeASBOTtBEiL 

Beloved of my soul, I will make known unto you, from the 
Holy Scriptures, divine visions, which the Holy Ghost hath 
mm$ known to the prophets in mystery, respecting (he provi¬ 
dential dealing [the leading] of Christ uur Lord, before he ns- 
amned a body! in the end of times. So the blessed Paul saw 
what was about to happen to the race of mortals, afKlr tbe re- 
aurrection. 

Hour, theft, ye who aay that perhaps the Bcvdjtticn of the 
blessed, holy Paul ia not true, Hear, my maater, the reader; I 


* Tti-c** notice* wen emtwt^d by Prut Fbher, of New Hutch, wn& vert 
rfiiMnilfjftlf bj him !*> Uw HackcKj, in October, l$S3. acrompiitiyiiig she jifMcnla- 

U 4 rfi of the irMHlaUnti ttailt 
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acquaint you, on this subject* from the Holy Scriptures and tma 
witnesses. Hear, my master, about the soul when it departs 
from the body* Affection of [after] glory* and of iutdli.gcnce t 
wins souk there, either for evil or tor good. For, until the re- 
surncetion, there is neither enjoy meat not torment, but this awak¬ 
ing [earnest expectation}. lltcrefore our Lord Jesta Christ an- 
tirapated and made known unto great Paul* In a, mystery ho 
made known to him every thing that would happen to the race 
of mortals, from the reward of the good even unto the evil 

But that we may discourse on the subject on which we now 
enter—That was a vision which Moses, the chief of the proph¬ 
ets, saw. He beheld n. fire t kin JJoil in n bush, without consum¬ 
ing \U Was it not it mystery [emblem] that divinity was about 
to descend and dwell in humanity, and ibts humanity would not 
be consumed before the might of divinity? 

And when Israel warred with the Philistines, and with every 
foreign people, Moses crossed himself with a sign of the cross, 
before the eyes of all Israel, by adjusting his hands kike a erons t 
at that turn And as Moses crucified the brazen serpent in the 
wilderness, so also our Lord say?* in the Holy Gospel: Bl As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, so also must the son of 
man be lifted up.” 

A iid other ill mgs about our Lord are a vision tiiat Daniel the 
prophet saw* Ho saw a stone cutout without hands; and the 
beating to pieces the great image* was not this the descent [of 
Christ] without removal [alienation from bis original place], and 
the abolishing of idols? 

The Queue-— that which Gideon saw, which received dew from 
on high—was it not the mystery that a virgin was about to com 
ceive without seed? 

So also when the ark of Noah passed the four comers of the 
world* 

And when Metehizedek, the priest* offered a cake of bread 
and a cup of wine, and Abraham, the lather of nations, in¬ 
quired: s " \Vhat is this mystery T f Melebizedek, the priest, said: 
4i Christ is about to descend from heaven, ami assume a body 
from a virgin, and offer his body, in bread and wine* for his dis¬ 
ciples. Blessed is lie who partakes of it." 1 Where was the 
mystery of the art eminent or lha body and the blood of our 
Lord, at that period? 

So nkn that which David:, the prophet, saw by the Spirit shout 
the passion uf our Lord, and his crucifixion, saying: iV They 
pierced my hands and my feet* and all my bones bewailed,” etc. 
That al-^j which David spake about the resurrection, saying: 
11 Thou host not given thy just one to see corruptionand other 
tilings that are said of s i 
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Like ns Jonah constituted a likeness of the burial of our Lord 
in the belly of a fi»h. 

The garments which Jeremiah buried, are they not s mystery 
of the rending off of Israel, and of the changing of the law 7 

So, too, what the prophet Joel sow about the sufferings of our 
Lord, and wept, and preached, and said: '‘I will give signs m 
heaven and wonders on the earth—blood, and vapor, and smoke; 
and die son shall be turned to darkness, and the moon to blood, 
before the great and dreadful day of the Lord come .' 

Like as Isaiah, the honored one among prophets, saw, and spake 
from bis mouth, who gave witness of his son, saying: “This is 
rov beloved son, in whom my jottl is well plcaBcd. I will put 
my Spirit upon IniiO Like Uml which be said of St- John, the 
Baptist: “Behold my servant, in vs bom 1 um well p!e™d. a 

Like those twelve which Joshufli the son o i Nun* to?k T 

when be divided Jordan before him; was not this the mystery 
of the twelve apostles* who should be with our Lord beforehand 
with clhers? # * 

Like that alone on which Jeremiah, the prophet stood h which 
was the New Jerusalem p the church of the nations-—the holy, 
universal church, of which Isaiah prophesied* Therefore our 
Lord also called Sl Simon, the chief of the apostles, n stone. 
For as a huge stone will not shake* nor move, from the violent 
waves of evil and hard winds; nor melt, nor dissolve* from the 
moisture of water; so the chosen church of Christ will not shake, 
nor move. Front opposing waves and the sons of perdition, that 
may roar against it with the hard winter of the Wicked One, 

Behold ami see T O thou who doublest concerning the Revela¬ 
tion of great Paul, all these mysteries and aimihtudes* which 
the prophets have seen in all a^ca In myaterr did not the 
Holy Ghost make known urslo ihem, and speak? He who 
donUeth in his mind T how there was a cross at lhat time, and 
the mystery of die cross, and other divine mysteries and visions 
of that period—[to him I sajj so the blessed Paul saw by a 
mystery; the thing that he saw was whatsoever shall be the 
reward" after the resumption. 

This is a great wonder, that in one case we receive his testi¬ 
mony* atid in the Other deny his preaching, How so? Is hies- 
sed Paul divided? U half of him true, and half of him a de¬ 
ceiver and a liar? God forbid it of the holy and blessed Paul* 
the divine apostta All we faithful ones, partaker* pt My bap¬ 
tism* believe, with all our hearts, and all our strength, and all 
our minds, in the Holy Goepcl of Paul the apostle, and the 
other apostles* his companions* that they preached it for ns + 
And whoever is doubtful of the Revelation of great Paul* let 
him know that there is no sacrifice for propitiation for hta 
Bins; but know thou that his torments shall be without mercy. 
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Consider and count him one wilh the heathen, and persecu¬ 
tors of apostles and mnrtrm Whoever believes not in the 
Revelation of the blessed Paul will suffer his torments within, 
lilj he goes to the torments of the judgment of belt, in everlast¬ 
ing ftrtL These true proofs will suffice for him who knows his 
wisdom, and is pure in heart Bui fools and swine shall perish, 
according to the word* of our Lord, which he spake to us in 
the Holy Gospel: “Give not that which is holy unto dom and 
cast not your pearls before (wine/ 1 Behold, O thou that art 
akeplical about the Revelation of Paul, how much better ia the 
name of a man than that of a dog or of a swine 1 Therefore 
let us ail in truth believe, that we may not bo called by these 
hated names by our Lord. But let us please [him], mid believe 
iu even spiritual mystery—those divine visions which the Holy 
Ghost hath made known to them who delight in his love and 
are doers of his will 

Pfflke to the Father; 

To the Son, worship; 

To the Holy tJkwt, lifting up [ascription]* 

From ail earth Ey tribe# that an? visible— 

At all times, forever and forever— 

Amen. 

The apology for the Revelation of Paul, the divine apostle, is 
finished. 

Again, [ will write [copy] ihc Revelation of blessed Paul, the 
apostle— 

May the Lord help me through hia prayers—Amen. 

REVELATION OF THE BLESSED APOSTLE PAUL 

The word of the Lord came unto me, saying; Son of man, 
go, speak to the people of the land—How long will ye sin? 
How long will vo add sin to sin? How long will ve provoke 
God + aud say; \\ r c are the children of the li ving God? But the 
works of the devil ye do, and walk in his commasdmentSi 
Xnqw vo T and behold, all nature^ and all creatures, are subject 
to the living God ; hut the sons of men rule over all craaturesL 
Tlie Sun ft rat complained m God, against the creatures, and 
the soD-i of men, and said: m O Lord God, mighty and all-pow¬ 
erful. how long wilt thou behold the iniquity and the wicked¬ 
ness of men : fornication, and adultery, and murder, and theft, 
find avarice! and oppression? All these the sons of men com¬ 
mit on earth. Grant rue permission, 0 Lard, that I may take 
vengeance upon them, and without mercy destroy them by 
burning flame, and make known thy power unto them, that 
they may understand, that thou only art God, the Father of 
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Truth." And there aune unto it n voice, saying: ’* I have heard 
and seen everything, and know; and nothing is concealed from 
me: for mv eyes do behold, and my ears do hear; hut my good* 
□ess and Iongtofiering bear with them; perndventurethey may 
turn and repent, and their tint be forgiven. And if tuoy do 
not repent and come unto me, I will judge them with a right¬ 
eous judgment; and will reward every man according to hts 
deeds.* 1 

Then also the Moon, and the whole circle of the Stars, pom- 
plained unto God, and said: “O Lord God, mighty and all- 
powerful, thou alone k no west everything that the sons of men 
do: adultery, and murder, and the shedding of blood; and re* 
frainost from them. Grunt me permission, O Lord, that 1 may 
take vengeance on them aa they deserve; nnd make known 
unto them thy power, that they may know that thon alone art 
God, the Father of Truth." And, lo, the voice of God onto 
them, and saving onto them: '* I know all these things, and 
nothing is hidden from roe; in ray goodness and long-suffering 
I boar; pared venture they may repent: and if they do not turn 
unto me, 1 will judge them with A righteous judgment, and will 
reward every man according to his works." 

llow manv times did the Seas and the itivera cry unto (iod, 
and say: 11 0 Lord God, mighty and all-powerful, the sons of 
men, by their works, offend against thy holy name, through 
their sorcery, and their fornication, and their lying, nod their 
wicked conversations [walks], and by their going astray. Grant 
us permission, O fjord, that wo may rise and cover the whole 
earth; and make known to the sons of men, that they may 
know, lIi at thou nlone art the mighty Lord God. 11 And n yoioo 
came unto them, saying: “l know everything, and nothing is 
hidden from me; but, in my goodness and I one-suffering. I 
bear; perad venture they may turn and repent; and if they turn 
not, and come unto me, I 'will judge them with a righteous 
judgment, and will reward every man according to bis works. 

Then also tho Earth cried out to God, and said: **0 Lord 
God. all-powerful, I am distressed more than all the creatures; 

I bear up under the sins of men; their adultery, and their for¬ 
nication, ami their murders, and their iniquity, and all the wick¬ 
edness that they do, their sorcery, and their witchcraft; as 
father rises up against his son and slays him, and son Against 
his father; and brother against his brother rises up, and dell lea 
hia bed: so ntso neighbor wrongs, his neighbor. Even some of 
those who are called priests, mid continually offer sacrifices to 
thy holy name—they also walk in craftiness. I the re lore am 
more oppressed than all the ereat urea; therefore f am not will- 
ing to yield hfirveiLa u u to tb^ni. Grant me pcrroiwion T D LonJi 
lb at I iHfcv dcfltroy tbeir harvests, its a ns^ouer tliM they may 
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not bring forth, that they may know thy greatness, after they 
have been punished. 11 And there came a voice unto it, saying: 
M Everything ray eyes behold; and nothing h hidden from me. 
X bear with them in my long-suffering; and I judge them in 
my goodness; peradventure they may turn and their sins be 
forgiven. If they do not repent* and come unto me, I will 
judge with a righteous judgment* end reward every man accord* 
lug to his works. 11 

Look on thia, O ye sens of men, and see that" every thing 
which God bos created has a zeal For him; but the sons of men 
forget him. It is not proper that we forget the long-suffering of 
God unto us, every clay. Repent* therefore* 0 sons of men; 
for the Lord is merciful, and of tender companion; repent of 
your wicked deeds, and pnbse God without Ceasing* by night 
and by day. A nd more especially in the evening and the morn¬ 
ing* pray on account of } r our sins* on account of evil tempin* 
tioosand snaras; for every creators of God praises him always 
in the morning; and praise is becoming for him from every one* 
It is also necessary that we offer unto him good works, every 
one for btmsclf. 

Everything that a man does, from morning until evening, 
whether good" or bod—the guardian angel goes forth* ju mourn* 
ing rind sorrow on account of men* unto God—namely, he who 

E reserves a mortal from all injuries; for in the image of God is 
e, wherefore the guardianship of the sons of men is committed 
to an angel. When the angel sees a mortal committing wicked- 
net^, the angel is afraid of him; for all the angels* guardians of 
the sons of man, from morning unto morning, go in before God* 
and everything that a mortal docs is known—therefore, prayer 
is appointed at thin time, that, pt rad venture* at the hour when 
the an get of the Lord goelb, the mortal may be engaged in 
prayer; and they present before him the works of man, whatever 
he doeth* by day and by nig lit. 

Re member, therefore, O ye sons of m en, and praise God all 
your dtiys; and i^fiedally, at the lime when the angels worship. 
For fifsit do the holy angels run, that they may reach that hour 
which is appointed to them for service* with their companions 
and friends; so also ive, the sons of mecL Like as the oiher an¬ 
gels, in their lime, run before God* nnd his Spirit goeth forth to 
meet them, and a voice cornelli to them; H Whence come my 
armies* anil my glorious angola, the messengers of glnd tidings 1" 
and those angels of the righteous enter, and sny unto him ; "0 
Lord, now from holy men, who have come out from the world, 
for thy holy name, have we come : some of them dwell in caves; 
and others in holes of the earth; weeping* and digressed* and 
tormented* on account of their si as and the si as of this world: 
while they arc hungry sad thirsty, for thy name's sake; and 
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they have girded their loins, and hold a fast hand on good 
works; and cry out arid say, communityt Our heart is tea jr 
in God:' aud their mouths bless, and praise, and give thanks, at 
dl hours, while they weep and make lamentation* and wo also 
with them, who are their angel?, we beseech thee, l) I^rd 

And, behold, die voice of God onto them, saying: Know ye, 
therefore, 0 yc my angels, and my ministers, that you antont 
but my grace, and my remembrance, which is my beloved Son, 
is with the A; and he succors them in thevr lives, and 111 tneir 
death glorifies them; and will not cast them off, neither by 
ui^ht nor by day; for thdr souls are the dwelling place of my 

And when those angels of the righteous departed, behold 
other angels came to worship, nt the proper hour; and tile 
Spirit of God went forth to meet them; and, lo, the voice of 
GU unto them, saying: “Whither do ye come, and laden 
always with the faults and sins of the sons of men, tiding! not 

agreeable?" And those angels answered and sud: D IM 

we have come from arwong Use sona of men s those on whom t yr 
name is called; and in the flood of the world they'have made 
for themselves habitations of devils; and are in the delirium 
and the erring of wicked devils, in all their works; nud a single 
pure prayer before thee, from all their hearts, they have not 
prayed. Further, why, 0 Lord shall we pray' ami why is 
it needful for us to do service any more, for these sinful sous ol 
men?" And, behold, the voice of God unto them, say mg: 
“Cease not from their service; perud venture they may repent; 
and if they do not repent and come unto me, I will judge them 

with a righteous judgment." . . , 

Again, after these things, I saw one of the spiritual one* eom- 
ins unto me, and he caught mu, by the Holy Ghost, and corned 
me to the third heaven; and the angel answered and said unto 
me- 11 Follow me, Paul, that l may show unto thee the place ot 
the saint?, that thou muest know whither they go, when they 
depart from the world. Then I will carry thee to th« abyes 
beneath, and show thee the souls of sinner^ where they dwell, 
after the resurrection; that thou mayest know, O iaul, what 
will be their reward/’ And I followed the angel, who made 
known to me all these things; and he earned me above; and 1 
looked upon the firmament of heaven; and I saw that there 
were there principalities who had been in the world; and there 
were there spirits of deception, who lead astray the heart ol the 
■ons of men from God; and there are the evil spirits of accusa¬ 
tion and fornication, and the love of money, and all those 
thins? in which they walked; and, behold, they are gathered 
for whnesi; £vea all the evil spirits that aro under heaven. 

And l saw there angels in whom there is no mercy; and their 
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were full of wrath ; every tooth they had protruded from 
their mouths, and their eyes sparkled like lightning; and the 
hair of their head* wm thick, and very strong; anti as it were a 
flame of fire proceeded from their mouths. And I inquired of 
the angel who was with me, and said: 11 What ore these, my 
Lord V* and he said to me: *' These are angels in whom there 
in no mercy, who are sent after the souls of sinners and the 
wicked, aAer those who had not repentance before they de¬ 
parted out of the world; who did not believe our God, nor wait 
for his salvation, that there might be unto them a Helper/* 

And again, I saw above, on high, other ungds, whose face* 
shone like the sun, and they had bound their loins with girdles, 
in the likeness of gold and pearls; and they held in their hands 
crowns; and the seal of God was upon them; anti they were 
clothed with garments; and the name of the living God was 
stamped upon them; and they were united in humility and love. 
And I inquired of the angel who was with me: 11 What are these, 
my Lordr r and he said: 14 These are angels of righteousness, 
who are sent oiler the souls of the righteous. 1 ’ And I said to 
the angel who was with me: “Is thin the way of every man 
unto God? 1? and he said: “Yes/ 1 And again he said onto me: 
li Ai for the righteous, when they depart from the World, these 
angels come unto them, and are their helpers, They have no 
fright, and do not fear, when these go forth to meet them; and 
they carry them before the throne of God." Then I said to the 
angel who was conversing with me: “O my Lord, will thou not 
grant to me an opportunity that I may see the souls of the 
righteous how they depart out of the world V 7 and fie said; 
11 Gome thou. Paul, and I will show thee as I have said," Then 
J looked, and I saw all the earth, and the creatures upon it: and 
they appeared as nothing, and did not exist. And I said: “la 
this tiie creation? and are these men, and the abundance of the 
world? |T and the angel said untome: “These are dinners, who 
am from morning until evening/ 1 Then I saw as it were a dark 
dowl spread over all the world; and I said to the angel who 
was with me ; “ What is this, 0 my Lord T and he said unto 
me: “This is the iniquity raised with the prayer of the sons of 
men; who* when they pray, in their heart ponder evil; and the 
light of their prayer becomes darkness/" And I, Pan I, groaned, 
and 1 wept. Then I mid unto him: M D my Lord, wilt thou 
not grant that I may see in what manner the souls uf the 
righteous and of the wicked depart out of this worlds and 
ho Kisd tinto me: 14 Paul, lockdown, and see the thing which 
thou request&3L rP And I looked* a^d saw, and beheld one of 
the sons of men fallen nigh unto death. And the angel said 
unto me : “This is a just one. and righteous in all his worksT 
And I saw every thing which he did for God standing before 
rni_ van 25 
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him, in the hour of his departure from the world Then I M 
perceived thnt he was righteous who wo® now 
Land for himself even before dying. And then *p 
preached him wicked angels (when a righteous frpwto 
they do not find u place By him), and those g*dLgjj* "jg 
oyer that righteous one. And they drew out of hint the soui, 
while alluring it with rest; anti agrin they restored it to hi ni, 
while inviting it and saving; “0 soot, be chared, m for this thy 
bodv, O hoi/ one, thou wilt return into rt, «u 
fliid'thou wilt receive the promises of the living God with -d i he 
cairns," Then that soul was earned from the body , and, th^y 
inquired after its health, as though it had grown up with them 
mid thev took delight with it in love; and they said imto it. 

- Blessed art thou. O Impny sold, whii^ every day, d^t p«. 
form the will of God; and now tokeat delight m 
And there came to meet it he who was its gmirdmn m its 1 1'fis, 
and said to it: “0 soul of mine, be of good courage, and bo 
iovfuh and I will rejoice over thee, that thou hast done the will 
o/our Lord, all the days of thy life; «d I earned ^y good 
works, bv day and by night, before God, And ap«n I iimitd, 
and said to my *>uh « Do not fear, m that, behoW thcu et-^t a 
place thou hast never seen. 1 ' And while l was buholding tlirso 
tiling?, that spirit was lifted up from the earth, that it might 
ascend to heaven. And there went out to meet it wicked p^w- 
cm, tU*» that are under heaven. And there renched_ it the 
spirit of error, and said: “TV hither dost thou presume O »ul l 
and art thou running that thou mnyert enter heaven ? stop, 
that we may see; perhaps there is in thee something thnt be¬ 
longs to us,"that we may narrate a little. And that soul won 
bound there; and there was a fight between the good argcli 
and the evil angels. And when that spirit of deception saw, it 
bewailed with a loud voice, and slid; ‘‘Wo unto thee, ^ 
thnt we have found in thee nothing of ours, and lo, all the 
angels rind the spirits are helping thee noumstas; and behold 
these nil are with thee; thou hast passed out troni u? And 
there went forth another spirit, the spirit ot the Tempter, nod 
tho spirit of fornication; and they came to meet it; and wdicn 
they saw it, they wept over it, md ®J ld ' " 11 "' v ' b:i3 | h ^, 8 ^ 1 
eseined from us'! It did the will of God on earth, nod behold 
the angels help it and pass it, and pass it along from us. And 
all the principalities and evil spirits came to meet it even unto 
it- and thev did not find in it any thing that was train them; 
and they were not able to do anything to it; and they gnashed 
their teeth upon that soul, and said: “ How hast thou escaped 
from Hi?” And tho angel which conducted it In hie answered 
and said unto them; “Bcturn, 0 ye mortified ones; ye have no 
way of access to it; with many artifices ye enticed, when it was 
on e&rtbp md it did not listen to you- 1 
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And after this, I heard the voice of myriads of an gels, pois¬ 
ing God and saying: “Rejoice and be glad, O sod; bestrength¬ 
ened, and do not few/ And they marvelled much at the soul, 
when Lhey law it holding the seal of the Jiving God in its hand„ 
Acid thus they were giving it heart, and saying: u AVc all re¬ 
joice over thee; that thou hast done the will of thy Lord/ And 
they carried it and placed it before the throne of the Jiving God t 
while they all rejoiced with it And there was a great cessa¬ 
tion ; afterwards, silence reigned for a considerable tame. And 
afterward*, the angels ceased—to wit, those angels that worship¬ 
ped before Lbo footstool of God with that senh And there began 
die angd t who was the guide of that sou], and said; sl G Lord 
God, merciful and compassionate, remember this soul, and do 
not forget it; and do unto it according to the abundance of thy 
mercy, and according to thy right judgments/ 1 And a voice 
was heard, saying; “He isjnstT 

And the spirit of the Lord, the same which guided it in life, 
eaid: LS I am that spirit of life that dwelt in it; and I found to 
myself rest. Do unto it, 0 Lord, according to thy right judg- 
men ll" And a voice was heard, saying: “ As that did not dis¬ 
tress thee, we will not distress that; and a* it showed mercy, 
we also will show unto it mercy." And they committed it to 
Michael, the chief of the angets T the same who stands at tho 
door of life; nod he commanded it [the spirit] that It should 
carry it [theaoulj to Paradise, to remain until the day on which 
it shnll return to its body, in the resurrection; and it shall take 
delight with its body, in that ever lasting bliss and delight with 
the saints. 

And after thi*, l heard a voice, Baying: “Righteous art thou, 
O Lord, and very right thy judgments; and with thee there is 
no partiality." This was the voice or the myriads of the ador¬ 
ing Cherub cm, and the holy Seraphim. 

And I saw tweuty-nino aged ones, who were adoring, and 
praising, and earing: “Thou art righteous, O Lord, and very 
tight nm thy judgments; and there is not with then partiality; 
and thou rewardest every man according to bis works." 

And the angel W'ho wais with me answered and said: “Dost 
thou know, Paul? every man who death good findeth for him- 
self rest when he goelli out from the world; and every thing 
excellent and good ia rewarded," 

And the angel said: “Lock down, Paul, and nw; n and X 
looked down and f=Citv ; and behold, another soul departing from 
the body. And I said onto him: 14 Q my Lord, who$e soul is 
thifiF and he said unto me: “Kuo w thou that this man was 
wicked: find he provoked God by day and by night, while he 
said; 4 There i^ nothing else for us in the world, except that we 
eat nod drink, with the young; for who has gone down to bell 
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and came back? or told m that there in a judgment? 1 " And I 
bw that bitter hour; and I saw all Ins wickedness comm £ before 
him and after birai* while it ersconjp^ed him before bus ejea; 
and I mw that hour embittercd to him from the judgment that 
was to come. And that man was flaying: *’0 that I had not 
been bom P nor brought forth i u the world! A nd 1 ^ raw t h at 
the good angola descended to meet him: and they looked upon 
him p and saw darkness cncocnpftEsing him muni about, and 
the foul odor of hut evil deeds, so that they could not conic nigh 
unto him ; and there came also those evil nngda- When that 
soul bow both parties, it was shaken P And those good angels 
aair that it bad not one good work ? and when they fled away 
from it, those «vi! angels look the rule over it^ and pulled it out 
in severe anger and haste* And when it went out, they turned 
it brick three times, saying unto it; 11 Look, O miBcrahk soul, 
upon thy body, and think of thy house; as for that from which, 
thou departeat, again wilt thou return, unto it, in the day of tbo 
resurrect ion, and thou, wilt bo recompensed, all that is proper, 
for thy wickedness." 

And when they pulled it out, that daring one groaned m bit 
tern era; nod the" angel who had conducted it in life ran before 
it, saying unto it: ‘*0 miserable soul, l am thy angel that car¬ 
ried thy sins, day and night, before God. How often did I say 
unto thee; * Do not dcapisu the commandments of thy Lord.’ 
If I had power over myself, I would not do service for thee; 
no, not one hour in a day: but I Imre not power over myadf: 
for be who created thec in his image and his likeness, he com¬ 
manded us that, we should do service for you ; for God himself 
in kindness waited, that, pemdventure, ye would turn and rot 
perish- Come, O soul; thou didst not awake in regard 10 the 
righteous judge. Him who casts not aside any man; but every 
One is rewarded according to his work. Know thou, O soul, 
that from this time onward 1 will be a stranger unto thee. 11 
And that miserable soul was made ashamed; and its own 
angel distressed it. And when it arrived at the door of the 
firmament, that soul saw hosts of the Wicked One; and it 
beheld those hosts that they planed a weight on its weariness— 
error and accusation, and the spirit of deceiving. Ami when 
they came unto it, they said; “O soul, whither wilt thou flee? 
O miserable soul, stop, that we may see if there ia any thing of 
oure." And when they saw it, they rejoiced and said: “To, 
yes, there is in thee, and thou art altogether ours; now we 
know that even thine angel can not help thee and save thee out 
of our hand." And the angel answered and said: 11 Enow yo 
that it is a soul of the Lord, and he will not cast it aside: nei¬ 
ther will I surrender the image of God into the hand of the 
Wicked One, The Lord supported me, all die days of the life 
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of this soul* and he can support me and help me, and I will not 
cript it off until it gq op bsfqro the throne of God on high. 
When he ahull see it, he hath power over it, and will send it 
whither lie please*." 

And when these tilings took place, behold, a voice was heard 
from heaven, saving thus ; H Bring up that soul, which despised 
the word of the living G<xL rr And when it entered heaven, 
the ranks of angels saw it; they all exclaimed, with otic voice, 
arid said: " Wo unto thee, 0 miserable son!I what answer hast 
than far thy works? or how wilt thou render to the living 
God an answer for Lhinc iniquity ? Wo unto thee! when the 
angels worship him, wbnt will be thy answer unto him who 
poured out upon thee hte mercies—upon thee, by night and by 
dajT 

And the angel of that soul answered and said : 11 All ye T my 
friends, ask, pray, and beseech God, that this soul may be taken 
from us, and from our midst; for, lo, %& are tormented by the 
stench of it* odor. For ye perceive that from the time it came 
in among ns, the odor of its stench hath passed upon all of us/ 1 
And ill-use angel*, who were with the angel of that soul, made 
supplication; and afterward it ascended to heaven. Then they 
brought it before the throne of God; and it worshipped before 
him. And the angel stood in fear before God, md sayingf 
l ' O Lord God, menciful and compassion ate, thejost judge; thou, 
O Lord, kno west this miserable soul; 1 rim its angel, who per¬ 
formed for it service, I have been greatly distressed by the 
side of h* Bo unto it, O Lord T according to ihy mercies, and 
thy just judgments. 11 

Thus also said the Spirit of God: lf I am the Spirit of Life, 
who have been with it and dwelt in it, I found in it no rest 
Thou k no west, O Lord* that it hath A ill ic End me, and distressed 
me; and not in the least hath it remembered thy command¬ 
ment^ O Lord, even for one hour. Bo unto it, O Lord, oncord¬ 
ing to thy just judgments.** 

And lof a voice. Faying: u Where arc thy fruits that I gave 
unto thee r that thou should*! cat and take pleasure? Ilnvc 1 
placed a difference between thee and the righteous? Have I 
not caused the sun to rise on them and on thee?* And its 
mouth was stopped, and it had no answer. Then I heart] an- 
other voice, wiving: ^Just, 0 Lord, and right are thy judg¬ 
ments; and there is in them no partiality; for as for every one 
who hath practised mercy, the mercy be hath practised will bo 
shown unto him in the day of judgment" And afterward, there 
went forth a com maud against that miserable souk that it should 
be delivered unto the angel which was stationed over torment, 
and that be should carry it unto outer darkness; that it might 
be tormented there, until it return to its house, in the resort 
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rection; and then, it and it* body should receive torment to- 
cither, ns they sinned hero. 4 

Again, I beard a voice which said; “Righteous art thou, 0 
Lord, and very right are thy judgments." And when they 
brought that (tool, it wept and raid: “0 God, merciful, and 
juet, and righteous, and right, in all thy works; there are seven 
days since I departed front my body; and I have been delivered 
to angels, and they have carried mo to dreadful places, and there 
tormented me, these days” And a voice came onto it, say¬ 
ing; “If thou hadst practised mercy, mercy would have been 
unto thee. On this account, the day thou wast curried oft; 
there was no mercy for thee. 11 And that miserable sou, said; 
*» 1 have not sinned, O Lord I” Then anger burned against that 
soul; and the just judge went forth and said: ‘*0 angel of this 
soul,’come and make known all its works.’’ And lie stood in 
great fear; and the angel held in his hand the like of a writing, 
and said: “Behold the sins or this soul in my hand, from the 
day it was fourteen years old until this day." And behold, a 
voice, saying; *' Unto the® 1 say, 0 miserable soul, if thou hadst 
repented, be tore thy death, I would rot have remembered even 
one of thy sins; if'thou hadst it’iwntcd three months, or three 
days, before nbw, I would not have remembered even one of 
thy sins; and now I swear by my angels, and by the strength 
of inv nrm, if one hour before thy death thou hadst repented. I 
would have received thee. But order that the angel of such and 
eueh a soul come, and bring hither the souls with them. 1 ’ And 
in the same hour [immediately] they stood before God ; and 
that soul recognized those souls against whom it had sinned. 
And lo, a voice, saying: “Lofty and fearful cite, behold thy ser¬ 
vants standing before thy majesty.” Then that soul said: 11 This 
soul hath not ceased, and sleep hath not entered its eves, unlit it 
killed that soul; and it shed blood upon the earth; and with 
another soul it committed adultery, and then it committed the 
sin of abortion upon it" 

Then said the judge: “ Thou knOwe*t,Q miserable soul, that, 
as for every one who eominittcth wrong on a companion, if he 
dies first, I keep him until his murderer, and his enemy, come; 
then they will stand before the just judge; and every man will 
be rewarded according to his works," And God commanded that 
that soul bo committed to the band of the angel for llie lowest 
Tartu ros, and there be tormented until the resurrection. 

And when these things took place, I heard a voice, saying: 
11 Just and right is the judgment of Godand again was there 
another voice of myriads of angels, praising God, and saying: 

Righteous art thou, O Lord; and very right are thy judgments; 
and there is no partiality with thee." 

Then said unto me the angel who was with me: 11 Dost thou 
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see all these, Paul?’* emd I aaid unto him : “ I sec, O nsy Lord* 
And he said unto me: 11 Follow me* and I wi 1! show thee the 
place of the righteous/ 1 And I folk wed the anp 1, mad he took 
me, and caused mo to fij t aiad curried me up to ibe third heaven. 
Then he placed me at u door; and I looked upon the door, 
and saw the likeness of fine gold; and before it, two posts, 
like ad ana an t; and two tablets of gold above them; and they 
were full of writings. And the angel who was with me turned 
and said unto me: "Do not fear, Paul, to enter this door; for 
every man is not permitted—Only those in whom there b great 
purity p and in whom evil dwells noL r And I inquired of the 
angel who was with me, and said unto him: u Why are these 
writings inscribed on those tablet* 7" and he answered and said 
unto mm “These are the names of the righteous, as our Lord 
said to his dbciples: 1 Rejoice not that devils are subject unto 
you, but rejoice that your names arc written in heaven/ These 
are they who praise God with all their hearts, and on earth am 
sojourners/ 1 I inquired of him: “ O my Lord, are their names 
written while they ore on earth?” nnd he answered and said 
unto mo: “Yeflj not only are their names written, but their 
works from day to day : the angel, their minister, brings tidings 
of their works, every day, from morning to morning; they are 
known to t rod by their hearts and their works. And after they 
are recorded* if there happen to them a matter of sita r or defi¬ 
ciency, it is purified by clinAtHcmcntt according to their sin: 
that there be not unto them any defect in their strivings. They 
nre known through the angel who performed for them service 
before they had departed from the world.' 1 

And when we entered within til rough the gate into the city, 
there came forth an mi gel unto m T whose face was shining like 
the z\in ; and he embraced me. and kissed me, and said: 11 Peace 
be unto thee, Q beloved of our Lord ;' 1 and lie manifested unto 
ine a fiice of love. Then he groaned, and was sad and wept; 
and 1 said ; 14 0 my Lord, why weepest thou7 n and he groaned r 
sod said unto me: 11 Yes + master, to weep i* needful for me, and 
to be sad t about the ruee of the sons of men; for many and 
gtmi are the good things and blessings which God has made 
ready for them ; and so great a lac are the promises which he 
desires to grant them; but they cut themselves off, and know 
not, and keep not the eoinmapidmeiite of our Lord; und all of 
them are not worthy of those boons and blessings/’ 

And I mid to the angel who was with me: 11 Who in this, 
master?” "This is Enoch, the scribe of righteousness/ 7 Then 
I entered within that place; and I beheld there great Elijah, 
coming toward us ; ana he drew near and gave me a salutation, 
rejoicing and delighted, Thun ha turned and wept; and he 
said unto me: Sl Art thou Paul ? Thou shall receive the reward 
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of thy toils and tby teachings which thou hwt done laboriously 
for mankind, and turned them unto life* Behold, O my sODj 
Paul, how great are the promises of God and his blessings! a 
few only of men deserve them, a very few of mankind; for few 
are they who enter these places which then todioldest." 

And the angel who was with me answered and said unto me: 
a Whatever I show thee in this place, repeal noton earth unto 
the sons of meo; for flesh and blood understand not the life 
winch is after the resurrection; but after the resurrection they 
shall know. 17 And 1 saw there tilings unutterable bj a longue 
of flesh. And I looked upon that laud, and I saw that there 
was io it a river of water, and it had on its margins trees planted, 
on this side and on that side; and every one brings font fruits, 
once every month; and these fruits are formed id all likenesses. 
And I saw there, in the eo?l of that place, that it is the most de¬ 
sirable of nil the creations of the living God: and that land 
was very light; and in it were trees of life; and they were full 
of fruit,'from their root to their top. 

And the angel who was with rne answered and said unto me: 
“See these. 0 my son; God hath made ready these for those 
who are worthy of them," And again he said unto me: 41 These 
are the promises which God hath promised to his saints; and 
know thou that there arc seven times more than these—those 
which eve hath not seen nor ear heard; nor into the heart of 
& mortal have they entered. And behold, I ray unto flute, Paul, 
concerning the holy men who have departed out of the world, 
and have seen these promises, which God hath made ready, 
that those same groaned and said: 1 Why did such a word es¬ 
cape from our mouth F and they were meditating on some small 
word, why they had uttered iu’ J And I saw men there rejoicing, 
and exalting and praising the Creator; and I inquired of himt 
41 Who are these, master?™ and he jsaid unto me: w These wens 
men who were married in the world, and preserved their union, 
as God said unto them ; and kept bis commandments; and their 
bed was pure; and, Witold, they have delight, and rejoice for¬ 
ever and ever. But as for virgins, and those who were perse¬ 
cuted from the world, and hungered and thirsted for righteous¬ 
ness, God shall give unto them blessjmp more than these, O 
non. And behold, I show mi to ihoe r 0 Paul. 11 

And after these things, he carried mu to the eastward of that 
place; and I flaw there a river of water; and its watera were 
white!, more m than milk; and he said unto me: lL Dost thou 
aea these, Paul?" and I said to the angel: H What are these, O 
my Lord f 1 and he said to me: 41 This is the sea of the Euebarista 
[oblation]. To the east of this sea is the city of Christ: and 
not every man is permitted to enter that city—that is the way 
with the men who have committed adultery and wickedness. 
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and kept not his commandments; they will not enter into it. 
But if a man turn from them* and repent of his iniquity before 
bin death, just when he departs from earth r the angels bring 
him, and he worships before the throne of God, and lie has the 
mark of repentance. And he is committed unto Midmel, ihe 
chief of the angel*, who conduct* him over this sea of Euclid 
riatn, and introauced him to the city of Christ, and he is joined 
with those who Binned not/ p Anti I gave praise for what I 
saw. 

And the anget who was with me answered nod said unto me: 
1,1 Come with me, and I will introduce thee into the city." And 
while I was standing by that sea of joy t lie brought me unto a 
ship; and he placed me in it; and it resembled pure gold- And 
I saw a multitude of angel*, more than three thousand, praising, 
and singing, and raising hallelujahs before me* until 1 arrived 
at the city of Christ, And those who dwell in it, when they 
saw me, rejoiced with great joy, and came out unto me, and 
escorted me in. And when I went within that chy, there was 
there a great river; and that city was light, seven times more 
than the anil; and it had seven walls round about it, and twelve 
thousand strong towers within it; and between them, every 
one, waa a furlong; and l said to the nngcl who was with me: 
^ What are these, O my Lord? n anti he said unto me: *’These 
are the towers which separate between ihe sons of men.” 

And when I beheld, I wondered, and was astonished at the 
glory of that country. Afterwards, I saw the gates open, in 
that'*part, and adorned with every thing comely. And there 
were four rivers round about it: one on the east, and one on 
the west, and one on ihe north, and one on the south; and I 
said unto the angel who w:is with me : 41 What are these rivers, 
O my Lord?” and lie said unto me: 11 These four rivers are the 
likeness of those which are on earth: Gihon, and Fison, and 
Euphrates, and Tigris.” 

And I saw within the gates of that oily great trees, which 
were very high : they had no fruits, but only leaves; and I saw 
a few men dwelling in the midst of those trees, who wept very 
ranch, whenever a just man entered into the dtv; and they 
themselves were bowed down and tormented; am! when l saw 
them, 1 wept, and said unto the angel who was with me r ifc Who 
are these, who were not worthy to enier into the city ?** and the 
angd *nid unto me: *■ It is more suitable for us to weep for 
these than for any menf and I answered and said; ^ Where¬ 
fore, my Lord?” and the angel said unto me: |fc These were 
mourner* and fasiers* and they were occupied in prayer; but 
their heart was lofty before Goth and they could not oiler even 
one homage. Their bean was strong and they supposed their 
business was going oti well: they had not heard that God is op- 
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efl S l |Sd from throw, I was going ^ong with lhc^gcl ; 
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Tilncc is thin? 35 and be answered and said auto m«- Tins « 
fiJriroeof the prophets, and of those who distressed their souls 
for fiod. When these depart from the world thev are earned 
to worship before God; then they are committed to Michael, 
the chief of the angels; and they are intreduccd into theta J 
of tile prophets; and these inquire after their health us of 
brethren ; rod they love them, beam* they hate done the will 
fif God 1 and they are all in the same enjoy ment 

Then be carried me to the south of the city, rod I saw there 
infalU -those whom Herod killed ; and they also rose rodia- 
auired after mv health. And the angel who was with me an¬ 
swered and raid unto me: “Whoever 1ms kepthis mm, end 
the pimtv of his soul, he, when he departeth from the world, 
worships ^before the throne of God; and he is tsommitled to 

Michael the chief of the rogeks «Jj> b "T}‘!? c j!, h 
finta unit they inquire after hia health, as of n father* 

Then he brought me to the east of the city, nod I saw there 
honorable old men; and the just patriarchy Abraham, and 
Laflc, nod Jacob; and the whole bands of righteous oma. rod 
inquired after my health with joy ; rod I said to the ro^l 
who was with me: " Who are these, 0 my Lord? and he an 
Bxvcred and said unto me: "Everyone who loveth Strange, 
and showetb merer unto the sons of men, when he departs from 
the world and worships before God, by this rood lie ln 
unto these saints, and is joined with themin this city; thev 
Inquire after his health; and alsojove him, because 
rtrrojpra like them; and they introduce him into the promised 

la And he brought me to the north of the city: and I saw there 
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sons of men who were rejoicing, find exulting, and taking 
light; and I ho id to the angel who waa with me: "Who are 
these, tny Lord? 11 end he said: “These are they who devoted 
themselves unto God with ail their heart f and entered ibis place 
without fear* 51 ^ i 

And again he brought me to the midst of the city; a tad there 
were within it twelve walls which were very high ; and I in¬ 
quired of the angel who was with me, and said: +l O my LppI, 
is there yet any other place more than [superior to] these? 1 end 
he said unto me; “Each one is more glorious than the other, 
from the first even unto the twelfth. AH men, according to 
their works, are cut off by one of these walla; and every one t 
according to his evil deeds,, is cut off, by these walla, from one 
even unto twelve, from the sight of God/ 1 

Again lie brought mo to the middle or the city, and I saw 
thrones overspread, and robes and crowns placed over them, 
such that a main can not narrate the excess of their beauty ■ and 
I said to die angel who was with me: “For whom are these, my 
Lord?" and he said: “ For those who in simplicity ar^ recon¬ 
ciled with God, and who said in regard ip themflelvea: 1 \V e are 
low ami despised j" and accounted not them selves any thing. 
Now, they have the things thou beholdest. These did not know 
books, nor any other thing; bat daily they gave peace to j>a- 
luted] each other for the love of Christ Some learned Ones, 
bow do they talk in their boasting! thou be boldest these igno¬ 
rant ones, who did not know any thing, how they were worthy 
of all this glory/ 1 

And I saw in the centre of the city a great altar, which was 
very high; and I saw standing on the side of the altar nta aged 
man t great and honored; and his face shone us the sun in the 
dnanment; and he held in \m hand a harp, and said ; M llnll-e- 
iujah; M and the whole city was astonished at bis voice; and 
together they shouted—those that were above the towers, anti 
all said: “ Hallelujah." And when I saw these things,^ the 
foundations of the city were shaken with their snouting. I lien 
I inquired of the ntigel who was with me: “ What i s this voice 
which shakes the city and all its inhabitants?" and the on gel 
said unto me: 41 This is David, the king and prophet, who sings 
in the Jerusalem of Christ* As he sang on earth, so sings here 
David, in Spirit, and all the saints arc engaged with him, with 
tho voice of shouting; and David the prophet goes forth si ap¬ 
ing, first, while alt the saints after him respond: “ naHelujalL ‘ 

And I said to the angel who was with me : l ' Why does David 
slug before this dtar, and those saints respond, each in hi* mvn 
place?” and the angel answered and naid unto mo: “When 
Christ, the Son of God, a^nded on high, and sat down on the 
right hand of his Father, this David sang alone, before his as^ 
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cension, and Mid tH«: ‘Lift® 

be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, that the kuigol » J J 
corJic in.’ Many men longed Tor itso singing of Hint time , ■ , 
Sfive tli at man, naufl readied it. Again, a. man hath not 
non on earth to offer up Mfirifiw [celebrate ih 

mu offering praise in it, with the songs of the b-cssod 
Without the praise or David, a man **£&?/£ £ 

necessary thnt he ring his songs, at the time of offering, tor 

a AniTf'VridChiral *'0 toy X*fd, whit is the meaning of 
Halidojah?" and he said unto am: “How much thou «u»i£ 
STSTitat questions, hall Whatever *»*g«** 
know, know, llnllelujab in the language of thc H b^s, 
menns * Praise the Lord.' Praise God, who was the Aral « al : 
Unto him do the angel*, without caring, 
praise him who sent for u* solvation, and created for us an 

tbl K I said unto him: “O my Lord, then every one whosayi 
‘Hallelujah 1 praises God;” and the angel said onto me. tf* 
man aintr in the assembly, and those who are near lnm do not 
respond^' Hallelujah, T they sin. If thow men do not respond, 
theangoJ* will certainly respond; and ll a man is fuck «oro , 
and does not respond, the guardian angel responds in h ■ 

But I declare that every one who isairong, and doth not respond 
—what do they say of him? ‘This proud dev, 1 turn*h aside; 
jf he despises one respond, doe? ho not know that lie despise 
to offer up an offering to God ? ho dooi not prize convey wi 
God; for as much os a man offers prayers, lie speaks with God , 
and he who prays not cuts himself off from converse with iGod 
After there filings, he led me out wuhout the city, and brm Jit 
me to the midst of those trees of the Euchnnsto, and the angel 
Bohl unto me: '‘This is the land or promise; it is nil the delight 

^TViThe lifted me up, and carried me above the rivers of the 
and raised me above the sea of the Ocean, which sustains 
the "fir min mint of the lower heaven; and the angel answered 
nod said unto me: “Dost thou know whither thou art going, 
Rmir and I said: "I do not know, my Lord; and lie said: 
“Follow me, and I will show thee the place in winch the Gouts 
of sinners mid wicked ones are tormented. 

And ho brought rm* toward the setting of the sun; and i saw 
there the end of heaven, made linn on a great river: and 1 
ewk.'d him 4 “Which lower deep is this, my Lord, and he 
„ia unto me: “This is the sea of the Ocean which surrounds 
the whole earth, and the earth is within il 

And l saw there coals of fire placed in order, and n flame ot 
fire proceeding from them; and many men are sunk in it; soma 
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of thorn op to tire belly] and some to the lips, and some to 
the head—and Ihev in the fire; and I inquired of the angel 1 
“ What are these, mr Lord V and he said: 14 These made [reck¬ 
oned] themselves not on a level with the righteous, and not with 
the wicked; they did not receive [experience] repentance, but 
filled op their life in error, and in serving their body, and did 
every thing in fornication and great sms. They never gave 
theniseIves to repenlance, and remembered not their end; and 
when they died, they came here.” And I said to the angel who 
was will) me; ** Who are those who sink to their knees in the 
fire?" and he said unto me: “These, when they go out of the 
church, and have finished prayer, speak idle words, and desire 
that men should listen unto them; and they raise their voice 

above their companions. 11 , . , „ 

Then l said to him; " Who are these that sink to their belly 
in the fire?” and he answered and said unto me: “These, when 
thev partook of the body of our Lord, would commit adultery 
an j forty cation ; null kept not their body for the honor of their 
Lord: and restrained not themselves from wanicuness until they 
died. And those who sink up to the lips are those who sang 
in the chinch at all times, and incited each other; but by tricks 
and by dissembled love they deceived their companions. 

Afterwards I saw there, at the setting of the sun, many tor¬ 
ments, of various kinds, and full of men and women \ and a 
river of fire flowed forth from among them; and they suffered 
bitter torments. 

And I saw there deep abysses, and in them many souls laden 
upon cadi other. The depth of that river was thirty cubi cs and 
more. And they wept and groaned. while they said, all to - 
gather; H Lord \ have mercy upon us f Q Lord God!' and yet 
there was no mercy upon them. 

And I inquired of the angel who was with me: 1 W ho are 
these? 11 and no answered and said unto me: ^These are they 
who hoped in God f thru he might be a helper: but they were at 
rest on their wealth; 1 And I inquired: u O my Low, Jrom 
what lime are they hero? 31 and he said unto me: “From ten 
ages; and still longer will they remain herc n ago upon age, m 
this torment And thin abyss hna no measure: and it boils 
mom than a caldron, aa vou dcIioUI. 1 

Then I looked, and saw, and behold, another d^p, which was 
deeper than the first; and there were in it sonli of the wicked. 
It was so deep that,, when wtils were cant into it* they would 
hardly reach tlio bottom of that deep in n hundred yenrs. 

And I Paul, w hen I saw these things wept over the human 
kind, that there was so modi torment fur them* Aad the angel 
answered and said unto me: H Wherefore dost thou w r ecp ^ why. 
art thou more merciful than God?” and 1 said: “Goa forbid! 
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me- " Who is this, O my Lord?’ and he “'d utltu n ' c * - 
S' w it]is *1* a bishop; and be did n<* F*«p "“jj 
floL-lT- but made for himself a nrnno m ealmg t and dnajiJnft 
nmi rileoMtirea; and be remembered not the grace by which I 
set him over it, and Blunted him worthy of the great wurk, 
that he should be a shepherd; and he did not jadge ono nght, 
„ua judgment; nor had be nwiCT on the orphan and the 

Wi &i»w then, another man, sunk up to his ehm; and ho 

wallowed in blood; and worms were com mg out of hb muuth, 
and he was weeping in bitterness; and he was crying out and 
having "o Lofd/bnve merey upon tnef and Una torment 
Sts more severe than all the Other torments. And l ewd to 
t !. e ftnj j C l who waa with me: M \\ hens this, my I-^di And 
heVaid unto tnc* “This was a deacon ; mid be was want to cat 
fbe ^cromcrT not according to rule, but with tbo gluttony of 
Kreift> Q nd bo did nothing good before God, a single day, but 
committed adultery. Therefore they show no mercy unto him; 
and his torments also are without mercy. 

Again, I saw- a man in severe distress; and they cast him into 
the river of tire. And there came to him an angel, one who 
nmsided over the torments; and he held in his hand pincers of 
Sr^^barp and he woe cutting off the lips of that man 
Uilie by little.^ And when 1 beheld I Paul wept; and 1mA 
unto the angel who was with mo: *' What has tU one done 
and be said unto me: “This one waa a reader and a teacher m 
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ths world; but ha would not himself keep one of the words 
which he taught; and he died, and had not repented. For 
this reason they torment him." , 

Again, i saw another place in which there wan devouring nre, 
and n worm; and many men and women were cast into it, and 
that worm was gnawing and devouring without mercy. Ami I 
add to the angel: “Who are these, my h)ta? and he said 
unto me: “Dost thou no, Paul? These are those who took 
usury, and placed their hope in their riches, and trusted not in 
the Ixjrd, that he should bs unto thorn a savior; and they died 
without repentance, and came to this dreadful and bitter tor - 

m And again be showed unto me a very distressing [narrow] 
place, and more severe than the former one; for there were there 
men and women gnawing their tongues. And 11 said, unto the 
angel who was with me: “Who art these, my Lord; and he 
snid: “These arc they who whispered together m church, in die 
time of the service of the holy ordinances, and listened not to 
the words of God, but talked idle words; and who forsook the 
con verse with God; and they died w iihont repo n tanec. 

And again, I flaw another deep, from which issue forth tor- 
meats; and I saw in it men and women, tormented without 
mercy; some of them up to their lips, and some np to jibe top 
of! their head. And 1 snid to the angel: “ Vr hat are thus*P’ 
and he said unto me: “These nre witches and wizards, who 
ceased not from their sorceries, till they departed out of the 
world." And I saw again, over on the other side of them, bitter 
darkness, and there were in it men whoso cry rose up unceas¬ 
ingly; and they were crying out and saying; “G Ixint, have 
mercy on ns, for now we b^vo known the time of rep!iHaj|ce T 
And those angela yet the more tormented thero T saving, l here- 
is no place for repantanea. Had yon repented be!ore death, you 
might perhaps have been accepted.” And 1, Paul, -ronned and 
went: and 1 said: “Wo onto you, O wicked ones l wherefore 
■were you bom into tins world?" And 3m answered and s-flid 
unto me: “ It is more needful to weep for the patrmree* nna 
the metropolitans* anj the bishojw; nnd weep ihou over priests, 
mid oyer deacons; for they have ad done iniquity T mid yet 
more> oyer lovers of money. They loved the torments into 
which they have fallen, nml showed no mercy; tmd to tram 
also no mercy corner but they are tormented OTca-fold; lor 
they bn ve lost the lime of repentance. Bm tiouis merciful, who 
hath left every man to his own will; and drey therefore deserve 

bitter torment, 11 _ t , ,, 

And when l was weeping oyer these ibmgs, the angel said 
unto me: 11 Art thou crazy, Paul? A* yet, thou hast not been 
bitter tomwato” Then he carried me to the west, where all 
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the torments were made ready - r and he stalionc 
W ell - and J saw that the well was sealed with three seals. ^ And 
the an eel who was with mo answered and said unto me. 1 ael, 

IwSwn sco this well?” Then he said la the angel who stood 

JSa?J£*rfft. w»s “oi*- 'ki*™n <*r“VJJS*J 

of ocr Lord; far oar Lord hath gi ven unto him perrmsa'ori that 
he should see both all the enjoyments ttd Wjwft J® 
righteous, and aJV tho woes and torments of sinners. Then V “ 

aifcel answered and said unto ns: “Uen stood »Jr o*h 'Itot 
the odor of the stench may not reach thee And when ho 
opened the well, there came forth from it the odor of 
smtich And the angel who was with me Paul unto mp . l ^ ,at * 
for 'everv one who b cast into this w ell, there will be no reman* 
brnnee of him. neither with God, nor with an eels. And I stu 
Strange! who was with me: ‘‘My ^w!,o are tothat 
deserve this pit ?” and lie said unto me; “Those who do not 
confess Jesus Christ, nor his resurrection, nor In humanity , ^ 
consider him ns all mortals [earthly one*!: and who say that 
the sacrament of the body of our Lord is bread. 

Then I looked to the west, and behold, heaven opened, and 
Michael, the chief of the angels, he who * over the 
descending from heaven, and a host of angels with him, and 
be came unto those who were in torments. They 
him* “Have merev on us: we know that thou didst always 
offer up supplication in our behalf, while wo were in the world; 
sod now the fearful judgment of God hath reached us. And 
the angel answered and said unto them: ‘Hearken, all ye wb _ 
are in torments; by that Lord before whom I Wand, 1 do not 
cense to weep on your account Yet ye, 0 wicked ones, would 
not cense to sin: and vu filial up your life with vanity; and 
now O vo wicked ones, where are your prayers, and where jour 
repentance, that pend venture there should 1 m unto you merev. 
And I Paul, heiml these tilings from Michael; and those wicked 
ones were weeping and crying, and their voice was like tlumrler 
And I remembered the words which our Lord snake: There 
shall be weeping and gnashing or teeth.' And the angels with 
me were crvSng out and saying: “0 our Lord, We mercy on 
the work of thy hand [thy forming]; have mercy ou Ihtufl 

111 And when those things took place, L Paul, stood confounded; 
and I saw the heavens shaking, like trees before the wind. Ami 
the nates wore opened; nnd 1 saw our Ixtrd coming with alt es¬ 
cort on tbs clouds of heaven; and the odor of incense went 
forth before him, from the earth even unto hia throne. And 
j twenty-four elders casting themselves down before trod 
and making supplication. And the four winds of heaven wor¬ 
shiped and made supplication before God. And all the angels 
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were crying owl ami apeak ini' wiili then. And I heard the 
voice of our Lord saying: 11 What do mv glorious angels de¬ 
sire?" and ibo angels answered and sain ; "Plenitude of thy 
mercy onto the sons of men.” Then all those who were in the 
torments lifted up their voice and Enid: 41 0 Jjord Jesus Christ, 
son of the living (iod, have mercy on the work of thy hands 
[thy forming, or moulding, as a potter]/ 1 

And 1 saw a throne, and before it were prophets, and, behind 
them, apostles, and martyrs, and confessors; and every one of 
them in his order. And while J, Paul, was astonished at all 
this, I saw an old man standing by me; and ha was beautiful in 
appearance; and an angel singing before him. And I inquired 
of the angel who waa with me; "Who is this?” and he Raid 
unto me: “This is Moses, the founder of the divine laws." 
And he drew nigh unto me, and inquired after my health; and 
he was weeping. And 1 said unto him: u \\ herefora weepcst 
thou, master?’ 1 and ho said: iL I weep for the thing that I have 
planted in the world, and it bath not brought forth fruit; and 
all the great miracles which God w rough i by my hands* tboy 
understood not ; and they forsook not the worship of idols ; atid 
Israel turned not unto the Lord* J declare mi to thee, O Fault 
that in the hour the cruel ones crucified the Son of God t him 
who gave unto them lawa p sit the same time, all the angels stood 
in sorrow; and all the righteous patriarchs did likewise; and 
the angels desired at once to destroy the crucihcrs; but the 
command of the living God retrained them, that he might fulfil 
the wofdi of the prophets. But the patriarchs were all looking 
at nia* and saying unto me: 'Sec, the sons of thy people, what 
have they done to the Bon of God? r Therefore I sny unto thee, 
O Paul, bbsed art thou; nod blessed ia the generation of which 
thou art a minister; and they do not know to what a boon tfaoU 
dost invite them/’ 

And whik he was talking, there came unto me twelve others* 
saying unto me: “Art thou Paul, who waa called Saul? We 
have beard before God a good remembrance of tin*?- 1 ' Then I 
mid; ‘ + Who are yc, my innatera? tell me." The tirat one 
awe red and said: M 1 ana Isaiah, the distinguished prophet; and 
Hannaebp the son of lleseekkh, sawed me through with a wood- 
tBfx M And another answered and said; 11 1 am Ezekiel, the 
son of Bnzip he whom the Jews dragged on the mountain, until 
the brains of my head wont out. And all of os, my son, died 
in this way; and not one of us by a natural death, God eon- 
strained us, that wo should turn Israel; and every OflO of us, in 
some way, they tormented. 0 Paul* bleated is the people that 
repents through thee; and blessed is the generation whose min¬ 
ister thou art.* And one of them answered and said unto toe; 
«y y gon, I received angels into my hottO, ai strangers; and 
roi- viii. 37 
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the sons of Lte <atj to tw£ » laughters, who w«w> 

for wantoniM»? and I *o™ 4 “JJ UD J to them as you pew*: lo ; 
virgins, and said unto lht ru ■ , mCll do no wickedness; 

the two know not a man ’ “ Vm { i„ thou ifitat, Fold, that 

and they listened not unto mo. ^ And W, 

every evil-doer is thus L " t L„_ C ominff toirsrds me, nn- 

Aod after these things 1 »* ?ery brightly, like 

other old nmih . ' ,j RJ j n _ « 0 d praising- A V (l 

an Bngd; and hiaangel hi _ 1 ■ t^phen. my master, w* for 

I said to the angel who , the „orld 

every one of the saints, the »f 1 ?^JIrb« goetfa, he walka* 
ia here with him prsusing. ■ t a loro that cannot 

Wore Mnt wd >'»,«•&'g*“to? .lo tto »iU of «<A *>J 

£ W&JSM S 3 inTvery p£» where they so¬ 
journ, the praise of the Lord is in thuir ™ Ut w j t t, mo: a Who is 
Then 1 jSnnto mo? “This is right* 
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tion, and said unto mt.. F- » ,, . And I nro Job, 

are always with God, and a g * _ ,, , Xhirtv years ho 

who endured innny i and smitten with evil holla. 

[God] left me. until I ab o«t three 

Worms swarmed upon m , _ 1 ^ threats over me 
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rm me, ano every un;o ui ^ 

And Satan daily uttered threats over me 
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to me: ‘Blaspheme p Wick^L One, but always said: 
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? aw that I prayed, by night and day, for them; bread i ate not 
in quietness; and iho hair of my bead I shaved not; and I 
hdpod that, pc rad venture, God would show mercy unto the work 
ol u:i kind*, and doe dalroy it But they repented not. and 
considered not' 1 n 

And after these things, I saw two coming unto me; and the 
migd who was with me said unto mo: u These are Elijah and 
™j-, B they came unto me, arid inquired after my health; 
imd Myall said unto me, while rejoicing with me; “ t prayed 
before God concerning the people of Israel, and it mined not 
upon them nun for three yeana and six months; for their iniquity 
was great. I flpjikc unto them, and they would not hear me. 
And I remembered that whatever a man asks, the Lord granteth 
it li nto him; as David, the prophet, hath said: 1 The Lord is 
niigh unto those who call upon him in truth; and he performeth 
the will of them that fear him/ And often the angels asked 
that he would give them min, and he gave not, until I called 
upon, him again; then he gave nnto them. But blessed art thou, 
O Paul, that thy general Ion, and those thou teftchest [thy teach* 
logj. are the mm of the kingdom. Arid know thou, 0 Paul, 
that every man who believes through thee hath a great blessing, 
and a blowing is reserved for him. 11 Then he departed from me. 

And the angel who was with me led me forth, and slid unto 
me; u Lo, unto thee k given this my stay and revelation; as 
thuu pJuasrst, make it known unto the sons of inen/ T And I 
Paul returned unto myself; and I knew all that I had seen; 
And in life X had not rest that I might reveal this mystery; 
but l wrote it, and deposited it under the ground, mid the foun¬ 
dation of i lie house of a certain faith fill man, with whom I used 
to be, in laiBUfl, a city of Cilicia. And when I was released 
from ihis life of time, and stood before my Lord, thua mid ho 
nnto me: 41 Paul, have we shown nil these things unto thee, that 
thou shnuMst deposit them under the foundation of a house? 
Thou send, and disclose, concerning this Ku vela lion, that men 
may read it, and turn to the wav of truth, that they also may 
not come to these bitter tormenta* 

And thus wits this Revelation discovered* When this Paul, 
the apostle, was in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia, in the house of an 
honorable man, the angel of the Lord appeared in a dream unto 
that man, and said unto him: 41 Destroy the foundation of this 
house, and the thing thou find eat, take/ Anri the man did not 
understand; he thought that it vr&fl a lying dream, and paid no 
attention. And again, he returned to him the second time, and 
urged him, living: "I say unto thee, O man, poll down all lhe 
foundation of this house, and see everything that thou flndesL in 
it; take it and make it known unto the sons of men, that they 
may turn from the evil way unto life/' Then that man arose in 
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wrath, nnd pulled down the building, and dug up the foundation ; 
and found a box of white gloss; and in it was that which the 
saint saw and wrote—namely, Paul t the apostle, the blessed and 
divine, with his stockings placed by the side of ibiaBflvelation— 
these stockings ho used to wear on ha feet at the time of prayer 
—and his cloak folded up t with this Revelation. When ho found 
them, he brought them unio a judge, thinking that there was 
something of gold within it And he carried it, still scaled, to 
king Theodosius; and that faithful and righteous king opened 
it, and ho saw thus inscribed: “Unto you J »y, O sinners, for 
your sake, God descended from heaven, and took a body from 
tho Duly Ghost, and was hung upon a tree* that he might moke 
you free from sin. And I sent unto you my just and righteous 
servants, that 3 f e might turn unto the way of truth; but some 
of them ye killed; and some of them ye stoned, while they 
were preaching unto you the truth* But ye believed not nil 
these. And I gave unto you a sacrament [rnyuteiy] for the re- 
pentnnoe of life, find ye repeated, not Kow, understand and 
behold this Revelation; and repent of your w icked ways, and 
of everything which is hateful in the world. Now ye see the 
torments which are recorded in this Revelation ; and every one 
who turncth riot to the way of repentance, shall be thus tor¬ 
mented* Hitherto, yo have said: 1 We have not known/ Now, 
behold* vc see everything which is recorded/ 1 

Thus Christ gave this vision unto the great and blessed apos- 
tie Paul: who, so long as he was in the world, taught and 
preached; and now also, in this Revelation^ He hath made 
known unto him that the sons of men should turn through 
him; after his death, by this Revelatton should they be in¬ 
structed. 

Be astonished, 0 my beloved, at this man of wonders! How 
much he loved has Lord! And lie concealed not from him even 
one thing of what took place; not in regard to the righteous, 
nor io regard to the wicked 

This is the Inst Testament which our Lord sent to the world* 
[by the hand of the father of the Gentiles, Paul the great preacher 
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and blessed Apostle. Woe to every one who meets with it and 
does not truly understand what is signified by it: lie sball have 
no part in the blessings of tbe josL 

But every one that tarnctli from the evil way, itnd places 
these warning# before %h eyes, will not be allowed to sin, und a if 
he sins and repen ta t his repentance will be accepted. 

My brethren, stir tip your tnitith, and see how many blessings 
and Joys those have who do the will of God, and how many 
Borrows attach to the wicked. Do not transgress in any smafl 
word, for our Lord sny^ in the Gospel, that for every idle word 
which men shall speak they filiall give account in the day of 
judgment. So order your ways that no idle words may escape 
from your lips, and be an occasion of stumbling to you], 
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.Extntci from Mr. Stilim** Letter accompanying thr Ariitte. 

,, P p, "Some twenty yenn I first Imcamo ncrpiamted with(ho 
Komi people, and spent about (tree months with them ql their jungle 
residences, doing what 1 could to gab n knowledge of thsdr language* 
with the direct purpose *f redlining iL to writing* but having in view 
tho ultimate object of intrqdueiug the gospel anion* them. They re¬ 
side chiefly in the northern pnrt of Armi&n t in which British province 
I ape ei i soreii yearn of my residence abroad* 

A few worm regarding the origin oF my Acrjimlntjmee with the KrmH 
may not be without iat-cresL 

Sf y first introduction to them occurred in December, 184h I then re* 
aided on the island of Rftmrer p at a village of the won name. Rev, K t 
Kincaid w» thou living at Akynin about loO mile# farther north. IJe t 
having received n visit from the Kami chief Cbitwi* with a very urgent 
request to v isit hts people* and to aid them by giving tfarm hooka and 
iustnieti&n t that they might lie more nearly on a level with their Bor- 
mew neighbor*, resolved to go and *ea them on the subject* at some 
convenient time. He immediately wrote to me* Urging me to accom¬ 
pany him cm a tour up the river to their reside nee; and as I bad met 
with some success iu obtaining a partial know ledge of the language of 
a kindred tril^, the Kbytmn, he was very dreirou* that I should make a 
trial with that of thus people. 1 consented* and joined him in the pro¬ 
posed journey. A* this tour is fully described by Mr. Kincaid In a 
memoir entitled the * Missionary Hero/* I tjfcfcd not speak farther of it 
here* 
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Having spent some days with the chief and his people, and having 
become fully satisfied of tha pmcticnbiKty of gating, though the mt- 
diEim of the llannw, a sufficient knowladir* of the Ian gunge to re¬ 
duce it to a written form, I deemed it adrhdHc to make the attempt. 

It wm therefore arranged that T should taka my family with nn? f and 
spend acme time at ChWs filings. To this course I ww ttfgfrd hf 
the chief, mb a agreed to do all he could to make our atay near him 
comfortable and pleasant Ua offered to build immediately at 3m own 
expense a bouse which would bo convenient while we should make our 
home at his place, CoELiflqiieittly* on liie 20th of Jnnniry t 1 R43 t wo 
found ourselves located in our quiet 11 mountain home, Ir a little way 
from the Mee Kiver. n branch of the Koltdon t boioo seventy miles above 
its mouth at Aky&bp faraway (rum any in-dividunk with whom we could 
converse with freedom* even in the Burmese bogug* 

Tile house* though not finished in the style of some New York pain- 
era, answered oar purpose quite well; it had three room* for onr w- 
Eotiamoiktion, and was entirely of bamboo,, from the leaf-shingtoil mof 
to the basket-work floor. ]n this dwelling although it occupied but 
two w eeks in its construction, we were prepared to enjoy ourselves as 
well as if in a IringV palace. But sfckueu in ray family, owing to the 
dampness of the climate, prevented mV performing as much wort m 
otherwise I should have done. I spontsome two month a at this place, 
and then returned to my homo at Ewe nee. My time w as chiefly oc¬ 
cupied in writing down words and phrases from the lips t«£ one of the 
tribe who best understood the Burmese, Mv progress at first was quite 
slow, owing to the imperfect knowledge of ihn medium of communica¬ 
tion between on the part of my teacher. Difficulties ky m my path 
ef a somewhat formidable character ■ but by dint of penrevarapee f at 
length so far succeeded in comprehending thu range of the sounds in 
the language as to form a plan for reprinting all. Tike results of my 
efforts may"be seen in the accompanying paper, and the ouly two books 
which have been printed in chat language, a *pdiipg-Wh and reader, 
comes of which I send you. 

Tbo reading-book wm revised in 1850 by my teacher, who was then 
under the auMiririon of Mr, Knapp, at inv house in BJauSmaitn The 
teacher was FAbting, the son of CJiitsa; he had klra«d to read and 
write Bortnw, and <mhscqtiently K under my instruction, learned to write 
and read his own language, according to the [dan presumed in the 
spd ting-book. Ho became <|ulte familiar with thn newly written forms, 
and through hb aid the reader mm greatly improved at ihc time re¬ 
ferred to, ' A catechism was added under the direction of Mr, Knapp, 
who was the first and only mihsiomtry Appointed by our Board to labor 
with that people, HU health soon failed, and his work was early ter¬ 
minated bv liia death. As no new missionary hu been since appointed 
to the field, the books have remained unused/ 1 . * * * 
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The Kemls nrc a tribe of people residing in the northern part 
of Arraknn, the British province lying on the eastern coast of 
the Bay of Bengal In the northern part of this province* 
which extends from north latitude 16° 54' to about 22^ W t are 
found several tribes speaking languages distinct from each other* 
called Mrocngs, Toung Mrou$, Koomts, Kemls, and Khyens. 
The last mentioned are more numerous than any of the other 
tribes and extend over some parts of Dunuali and the Centra] 
parti of Arraknn* The Komis are not found farther south than 
about twenty mi lea north of Akyab, the principal town of the 
province, North of that point, and on the highest elevations* 
the Toung Mroos and Mroongg have their home** if such mi- 
grrtiory people may be sard to have a home. These various 
tribes are often nt war with each other* yet their habits and 
inode* of life are in many respects simitar 

The Kernls tire reckoned among wlint are called hill or moon* 
tain tribes, yet very many of them reside near tide water. They 
often change their residence* and seldom do iho inhabitant of a 
u village fp remain more than two years ta one locality. Having 
cut down a forest of bamboos, nod burned what they' do not 
use or raft and float down the rivers for sale, they clear and cub 
tivale the ground. This they occupy for two successive seasons* 
raining rice* cotton, tobacco, and some few edibles, such ms rad* 
tabes, gourds* and the like. At the end of the second year, 
they abandon their bamboo huts* which by this time have begun 
to decay, and erect new ones in some other locality. But they 
seldom remove farther than a mile or two at once* This fre¬ 
quent moving, however, imposes on them no very heavy tux, 
ns each man could carry nlf his household goods and farming 
u tens its on tils back in less than half a dozen loads. 

It would doubtless be of interest to the reader to have pre¬ 
sented a brief notice, At least* of the habits, manners* and 
customs of this singular people, but the brevity of the writers 
sojourn among them, while his attention was chiefly mid dc- 
signedJy occupied with the ex ami nation of the language, ren¬ 
dered it impracticable to pay much regard to these matters* 
Besides, he could scarcely venture to hazard many very specific 
statements regarding scenes and incidents, which at the time 
tany have been strikingly interesting, but* after the lapse of more 
tlinn twenty year*, have greatly faded from the memory. A few 
facts only will claim our attention. 

In stature, this people are generally below the average of the 
inhabitants of the country. In features* they ramble the Bur¬ 
mese, but they are mostly of a lighter complexion. They war 
but little clothing. The men, when at work, have on merely a 
very narrow girdle about the loins* but they sometimes wear 
also a sort of jacket* Iu the girdle they constantly carry a long 

ro’Lr tifr g® 
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lieavY knife, which is e?ef a! band for any purpose for which 
we should um art ftse, hatched or saw, r lhia fcnife ift alway s 
sharpened by grinding it only on one side. They" take in tic h 
pleasure iti referring to this custom as a token of their being a 
H people of one word”—that la, men of truth. The women gen¬ 
erally have fair features, and wear 1 garments more becoming than 
those of the men. A skirt somewhat skilfully woven with colons 
and ornamented with beads, extending from above the hips to 
below the knees, is- constantly worn, and above this asort of 
jacket, without sleeves, and ornamented with bends of sMerent 
colors. They always reside together in what are called h '\ib 
logoa, 1 ’ which consist of from live or six to some twenty huts, 
built of bamboos, and surrounded by a stockade constructed of 
the same Frail material* The stockade is designed for their pro¬ 
tection from the wild beasts which inhabit the surrounding tor- 
eata Their food consists chiefly of boiled rice, to which is often 
added fish, fowls, pork, and the flab of animals of the forest, 
els well as that of their own domestic buffalo. They sometime# 
succeed in killing a wild elephant, the flesh of which they highly 
jjrize. The soles of the feet of tbU animal they regard ns a great 

' xEelr huts are usually built wholly of bamboos, including the 
posts, rafters, w alls, and floors, while the leaves serve the plate 
of shingles. Sometimes* however, small poles serve for poat* 
and beams or plates. They are neatly built, but* instead of 
spending months or yearn in their erection, the men not unfair 
* n neatly begin and complete a ho vise for a family in Ida than 
three days, In this work the villagers usually make common 
oauM- . _ ,, , 

The? are an industrious race, and arc seldom seen lounging 
about and wasting the hours of daylight in sleep, as do many of 
the Burmese. 

They have amusernents, but these arc chiefly of a very rude 
character. They often have feasts, at which a. dance is apt to ba 
Indulged in. This is especially the case at their weddings. They 
have instrumental music on these occasions, played upon a sort 
of organ, for tried by the insertion of some three or four bamboo 
tnb^Cof different lengths, into a gourd shell. The extremities 
of the tubes which enter the shell have bamboo reeds attached! 
which give sounds similar to those of a tuekdeon- these sounds 
very nearly form the M harmonic chord” Several holes in the 
tubes enable the performer to give an agreeable variety of sounds. 

The wedding feaats arc often preceded by a buffalo fight, aa it 


• Tfca chi^f on« brotiglat to nor an* of tf™ wlo* fodiflg NgtiJ? stal^ 

witt Uifl priTiWe pfflMdtinpr m with ft nre trait Ha W(U, of coure, tiwufctd 
fee hb ki nd biahs Lpdj, bat Os™ dfalb *u ira*« icfTed qp. 
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is called; when the men. all armed frith pikes made of shut** 
enetl bamboos, try their skill at tormenting the poor animal, by 
surrounding him, each man standing as guard to prevent hiu 
exit, while they pierce him with their cruet weapons. The un¬ 
fortunate builhlo, after trying his strength for scrim time, to 
yield sport, Samson-1 ike, to his snvuge tormentors, h at length 
Overcome, and falls, to be hastily dressed* cooked, and eaten by 
the jolly throng. A dance by the light of their fire doses the 
scene for the night at a very late hour. 

Sometimes, at a feast, a small hog is chosen for meat After 
spilling the am trial's blood, they suspend it from a polo by tying 
the feet together, and then, between two men, it is held over a 
blazing fire, till the hair is thoroughly singed otf and the akin 
well scorched. It is then dressed, and in a similar manner held 
over the fire and roasted. The flesh thus cooked is served up 
with boiled rice and other vegetables, each helping himself to 
such as ho can lay hold of T without table, knives* forks, or 
apt tons. 

In sickness, the Komis have little to do with medicines* They 
have many superatilions notions reprding the influence of spirits 
residing in the mountain^ and try to propitiate them in any m&i 
of sickness. In illustration of this, I would state an incident 
which elicited the advice of the chiefs wife on the occasion of 
the sickness of my child, while I was residing among the people. 
After seeing the child suffer for several days with a high fever, 
and feeling at a loss to know what to do for her relief, this wo¬ 
man came in, expressing much sympathy, and recommended 
that we Lake a fowl (a domestic hen) to appease the anger of the 
spirit, and send it oft into the jungle, and she tailored that this 
step would bring relief’ for it had often been successfully tried 
in such oases. On being told that we had uo fowls, and that we 
bad no confidence in that remedy: ^Ob," said she, W I will fur* 
nish you with a fowl for the purpose.™ 

They have the custom of observing the following ceremony 
on the occasion of a recovery from sickness* The person takes 
a common fowl, spills its blood over a running stream, and then 
his or her friends join in cooking and eating it by the side of 
the stream. 

They have vague ideas of an exalted being t far superior to 
man, whom they call Lord, and they believe thaL at death all go 
to another state of conscious existence, similar to the one in this 
life, A scene nt a cemetery on the banks of the Alec river (an 
eastern brunch of the Rotation), above our residence, will per¬ 
haps best illustrate their views of the future state. While as¬ 
cending that stream, for the purpose of visiting a distant village 
of Kenils, in company with Rev. Afr. Kincaid and several natives, 
we were told that a KemI cemetery was near us. We left our 
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boat, nnd, by a short winding and steep ascent through the till 
grapg,, we soon gained m eminence overlooking the stream, where 
we found the nslies &M bleaching bones of many hurnmi bodies* 
Near the ashes of several we observed neatly constructed dwell¬ 
ings in miniature resembling in form those in which the people 
reside. In these were placed the identical implements by 
the deceased in their industrial pursuits, such slfl ilie heavy knife, 
the spinning wheel or loom, etc. By the side of each min into re 
house was suspended a bosketdike cage, in which was placed a 
fowl, with a little rice for its food. Only one of these animals 
did wo find alive; the rest had ail starved in their cages. The 
main idea we gather from these relief as confirmed by the pc a- 
plo-fl lesEimoiiv, Ip, that like deceased go to a place where tlkcy 
will need to use these implements, and will likewise need food; 
lienee the fowl is provided for the sustenance of the deported 
one, » * * 

But it was not my intention to dwell on the peculiarities of 
this people, I must proceed to m 3 ' main design of giving a 
brief outline of their language. 

The Kcml language la what some would denominate mono¬ 
syllabic, yet then? is a tendency to the dissyllabic form, ilost 
of iis words of two syllables one uot comjHJSed of two distinct 
words* as i& the case in the Burmese language. It lias also many 
word* of three syllables^ and some of four, but die latter are 
mostly composed of two dissyllables 

The eonsirtiction of sentences is very simple. The language 
has no involved phrases. It tms r it is true, compound sentences* 
but they are usually made up of two or more simple phrases of 
similar form* strung together without connectives, Conneelivea 
are not altogether wanting but they arc often omitted in con* 
vernation. The order of the words ia, in very many cases, en¬ 
tirely the reverse of that usual in English, 

Before naming the parts of sjpeedi, it will be necessary to de¬ 
scribe the various sounds heard in this tongue. As these arc 
presented in the Keml spelling-book, or tabular view of all the 
admissible sounds of die language, a copy of which hm been 
forwarded to the Society with explanations, I have thought it 
best, in giving an alphabet for our present purpose, to follow in 
part the order observed in that work for all simple and com¬ 
pound id dais, the vowels, diphthongs, and finak 
The initial 4 , thirty-eight in number, may be arranged os fol¬ 
lows: 

k *y. tr, pr> *. *> ^ «'n K f , d h », 

P* Py,pAP\p ^pr t K hi Jt hr, m. my, jkt, y T t f /, U, r F /, A, 

In the above list of initials, simple and compound, the follow¬ 
ing fifteen leueni have* with lilight exceptions, the same sounds 
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7w in the English language: namely* k, & * t i* f* d $ n, p f b, m t y t 
l> t% / h. Tlie rough breathing after ilia loiters 4 s t f, p, denulea 
them as having a slightly aspirated round. These pirates aits 
Approximately illustrated by the letters Ut T dt f ift, iJt f in the 
words pg^ow* potlmuK.nnd haphazard. When y fol¬ 

lows any other consonant, it is, in sound, as closely combi tied 
with that consonant as is / with * in tlajf r nnd always hm its 
consonantal sound* as in youth The r* whether alone or in 
combination with another consonant, has but a very feeble pro- 
tnUXjmlion. By many* the sound given it ia ^pearly that of a 
very feeble, though guttural* y. Tim combination til must tie 
pronounced in a manner similar to d In slow. There is another 
KHind* not given in the above list, which ia a very feeble gutm- 
n il find for which our alphabet furnishes no suitable represen¬ 
ts live. It is therefore represented by placing an apostrophe 
before the towchz n and o. 

There arc in the KemT language twelve pure vowels and five 
diphthongs. They are as follows: 


u in- 


£ flji in broad* 

(3 a.i in ttfrf, 
i* ns in not*. 

&u nt m ia loud. 

Aj each vowel funded 
rated abovt 
ai dn r 

#t do. 

ui do, 

employed are rc and 4 the 
One or the other of them 


a at in ttpoloyy* 

A at \n fur r 
fi at U in brtL 
i as ia they, 

p m ia i*L 
I m in ja>lice. 
i' at in pit. 
u aa no in moon. 
v jls ia full. 

The only final consonants ever 
latter being the sound of ny in dm. 
may follow most of the vowels and dipiithongs. 

It may here be remarked that* as an almost invariable rule, 
words of two or three syllables arc accented on the last. Hence 
it will generally be found unnecessary in these notes to indicate 
accent by any distinguishing mark,, 

Having thus given a key to all the sounds which may be pre¬ 
sented in this sketch* we may proceed to notice the parts of 
speech employed. The nature m the language does not require 
the same distinctions which arc observed in the English and 
other European tongues. The most natural division is into 
nouns* pronouns* verbs, adjectives, adverbs, connective#, prefixes 
and affixes. As to adjectives, there are many* but, as they all 
usually take the form of verbs, they may bo arranged with them. 

Homs* are never varied* in their stems* on account of number* 
gender* or ease. Gender ia sometimes indicated by different 
words: as* A'iWit, s tnau; T num-t-pwi-dl, 4 woman;’ M-po, ‘aoo^ 


Thi* vowel #uund ia similar to ikt of i in yet mlwiji unaercnle d. 
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‘dtoglKter; 1 paHi, ‘father;* na-at] 1 mother; 1 prmpr T t 
4 brother f 3 t*til r ' sistaf/ 

The plural of nemos is itulicfUcd by the affix kt: na, kVml* 
1 rnnn, s i’i-»-il 1 men . 1 Tins affix is soEdetimes UEnployed niter 
verbal affixes but iia use in the same, as will be seen upon no¬ 
ticing the tneihod of employing verbs. 

The eases may well enough be considered under the heads 
norm native, po.^essi ve, and objective. They are, for the most 
part, indicated by distinctive affixes; but in the nominative and 
possessive cases |he affix is frequently omitted. 

The most common affix of the nomi native ease is mi; md is 
also sometimes eiuployed, but it often has the additional signifi¬ 
cation ‘and* Or 4 also/ id is also used, but it gene rally signi¬ 
fies 1 i£ f 

The possessive case is often indicated by the word being im¬ 
mediately followed by the name of tho object po^se^^d: as, 
AT-mlM, 1 Enan'flhand 1 elephant^ tooth . 1 The same 
case is also marked by the affix td*, which signifies "of 1 or 4 from 
m f Hi-m M uA prwn ^ ‘ idbi/s wisdom/ 

The objective case is denoted by a variety of affixes, Ka J on 
usually denotes the direct object of a transitive verb; it, how p - 
ever, sometimes signifies 1 in/ Thu affix '« often performs the 
same office, and it lias also the d iffy rent significations ‘in, into, 
at, to, among/ The affix k? mgniEics p to, in, at' It is often pre¬ 
ceded by other Qualifying affixes such as a-br^n i 'the upper 
part/ n«r "the under part/ thus, akrOn bt t 'on 1 or ‘upon f udbe t 
4 under/ 

The following are tbe principal pronouns; 


i'ai, I, 
m&, thou. 


Aclrt^nji } 

kd-n&i \ 


he, ihc, it, 


M* *f A or Mi+ my* 
nun u& qr mk+ thy, 
Acm-ndi, hi* or her, 
ama. nnuTs ml |£ 
ka-te, other; 

At-Hfiif, lliis* 

Aftndi, that, 

A few interrogative 
following: 

•pdt mr nr ip&i nui t 
■which I" Ad rai, x when f 
fa m* t * where I that is, in 


Mi li or mi ai if, w&, 
poA jri, yc, 

Mu-nai it ) 
ho ntii it r they. 
am4 il ) 

I'uj yl uA or mil ui ii, cur, 
flunk ii iwA nr w&A #i T your. 
am4 It, lheir + 

Art ni?, lomc. 
airi-Ai-toA, nil* 

Al-flfji il, 

hfr-inii al, those. 

pronouns ivnd other intcrrogatives arc the 

# wh&P fljDdi #i me + 4 who!’ (plar.J tui-ndk, 
ttir&i me, 9 what P ftl-cr* fldn hi mi qt na nai 
what place f huhka-lt^ 4 why f 1 liJW r 


4 Who, 1 as a relative pronoun, is given as a connective or affix 
to a verb. 
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The following nre a few of the adverbs in quite frequent use: 
rtrui fc 1 now ;* mdi hi, * today ;* twAdn, * / yn nl r ■yesterday/ 

<6 <t \ f ' L^rSy / Adt-fna^dj/ciectidlQgly; 1 a nti-mu-gAi, 1 very wdJf k&-&+ 
1 very / /it 'S or A i fie, 1 hew f AAh \i, itfrj Ae or fo-srli &e + * thtif*/ 

VERB3»—This class of words, of course, occupies a very 

{ remittent place in the language, and demands particular notice, 
t is made lo include all that class of words known in our Inn- 
gneigc as adjectives. For example good in this language is to be 
goody and m of all other adjectives 

The verb itself undergoes no change, but a great variety of 
modifications in senses are effected by tie nm of affixes. The 
principal affixes are given below, without special regard u> sys¬ 
tematic order. 

Ad, This ii simply assertive, without rogrird la tenie: as Adi madi 
Afr p from ma le t * to strike : 1 this signifies 4 1 strike/ *1 struck/ or 
4 J will strike/ 

te. Ttik affix perfonuii. the same office as As, and in perhaps of rather 
mum frec|uetiC use, 

f dn, sUiL One or both of these may he uiwd before the atfenive affix 
&&+ They denote a customary action : ns* Mi made C t>n ttii kft t * I 
arn acettstQKiied to strike/ 

k'r&* T 7m demotes ability : as* Mi madi tfrft M, *} can strike;' it is 
nBcd with or without the aasertive M + 

A i* negative: as, Ifii ma t? ft kft, 1 1 do not or did not strike f km made 
or Mi made k rti 4 Afl, 1 ] cannot strike/ 
fifii, .bh n verbal affix, signifies desire: &s km ma te nfti M t i I wkh to 
strike/ Mi mad? ndi ft i * f do mot vridi to strike/ 
man signifies 'yet 51 or ‘alreadyam kfti *i ft hieJA, J I do not go vet; 1 
Mi tft a mftft, 4 1 do not eat yet f Ui #4 mAh ktt f ‘(I) have already 
ealen rice.* 

ia mn interrogative affix, a sign ef the direct question: as wod bti tft 
ft tndh Ad, 4 have yon not yet eaten ricef 
me or «M T an Interrogative,, a sign of ih* indirect question : **, ladii nftn 
At tf mjf, or udra rl fwa f * whither do you p*o f 
mi, i, it Theac are imperative affixes : as rft 1% rd T t or vA /| f 1 coma F 
The verb is often nsed alone for the imperative: ju, Aw vd, 4 eat rice/ 
lft t or wdft t is n conditional affix : as in i *d n«H An iu-£4 *d, *jf (yo^J 
wish to out rice, cal/ id soniethnem t%niticft ' whenas t>u id Ift f 
1 when (von) ent rice/ 

ad i^ an affix prohibitive: Ad #d wd f 4 do not pat rice/ 

jjsS-rfi' sEgnffie* completion : £u id jmWc 1 have (yon) done eating 

riceP 

mo-As and ti are fqtarc affixes: Adw-adi n rd mo-Ad, 4 they will 

come/ 

M m Tills w hen rmt ttsod as n final or assertive affit r i%mifies ( for/ 1 in 
order to: 1 as + tfti M'fm kt't vft l? f “go in order to bathe (in) water; 1 
tfti dj caning 1 water/ end An-Aw - bathe/ 

« is n precative affix.: a?, M aft n t k let us c*i riee/ 
hi, u tm affix, signffica * only/ 
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ta'a idpiftoi "while/ W, ndi Hi-ml pr&m k H (&-% <wldb 

Jesus was lt» mao's eonolry/ 

to-uri, This affix to a verb tnay be regarded as a connective,, or j«i nsn- 
dlj equivalent to 'who* or * which / ms, Art* f^oa to m I, k (i) itiwi 
iv ho \* good/ or "a good man,* It it aeirtEtimEp equivakot to our 
term rnattuti *kn. 

la-k&x meant 1 because*' 1 on account of/ 'that/ A-\ t&-prt r«V hi-te fa 
l ; dn + ’because the wine (grape water) was gone/ 
i'rfii meat! ft 'mi/ or " Itl like man her. 1 

Mit h a euphonic alfi*. often placed before tine assertive affii to. 
jStlj ofi* a verbal aJfU t often dignities 4 that/ 

um plum! *d!3s* but is not often uied : a*. Ad-n&i *t to-arti d fna M, 
"they will listen/ 

to d means 1 very as Ad* to, 1 (to) vert good, 1 
& m eA+ This affix give* to the verb a partiespml signification, and fre- 
ijnently dtmolw rt continuation, being equivalent to 'and/ a.% Artn- 
ndt t'li A’e4 $A to, "be I* working/ to-mi Art-nAi Bin n« IroA hi IF, 
* ilifit mad sec* and goes/ or *seeing goes/ mu ad signifying " to see/ 
and /u 4 to go/ 


I most not bo farther tedious in enumerating affixes, though 
the I Lit might bo considerably extended, 

A brief lift oT words, with the equivnleoLa in this language, 
msLj be acceptable. 


Man, 

woman. 



mother, 


son, 

daughter, 

brother, 

plater, 

old. 


young, 

greatt 

small, 

wide, 

narrow, 

high, 


low, 

long, 

short, 

EF 


handsome, 


l'r-mh 

rwA-pui-di. 

M>dfr 

nari patHii ia-ph, 
pd^i, 
na r iL 
«-Spd, 

Vu-nd. 

pro-prh 

IM& 

to/rt to. 
ta/d. 

Vi pi te. 

ti snytf.* 
tin te. 
a prdA ft 
to* 

ndV </rd 
a to Vo T Vo to. 
a to rffiV, 

Adi hi, 

Ui <a T so 


1 ogljf, 
n*. or ball, 
J cow, 
bsrd ( 
ben, 
duet, 
eagle, 
dove, 
burse, 
dog, 
hog, 
mouac, 
rat, 

rtirnoc-crcj** 

cliphanL, 

deef, 

pigeon, 

air, 

water, 

milk, 

blood. 


ka-nm to. 


sweet. 


to-nun a. 

Ar rti4fh‘. 
JfcVd-M* na-di* 
fa-rei, 

A. 

A p mA Arm. 
ma~¥ rd. 
tti-jVd. 

it 

A. 

mn-yfip 

V<5 

i'tj-nia^jTOA, 

V ui-Vdh 

/U-prft 

to-Vt, 

/o-nd l&L 
H‘Vl + 
id f#. 


■ Ailjtdivei a« £ar»id by prefixing a U> tbs verb and Hia aMx, 

t Tb. aMx k k PlUn chiatfed to 
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sonr, 

bluer, 

black* 

blae* 

white, 

JTfclloW, 

green* 

rcd t 

tree* 

ItOJIflj 

lire, 
fish K 

liRir (of atjirriilB), 
hair (of ibis hcadjh 
bold, 

*?** 

car* 

nrm t 
band* 
bg T foot, 
finger* 
east, 
west, 
north* 

sooth, 


to go. 


f6 tf * 

£ : tl re + 
fBli-fil/rt If, 
Afi-«djL 
Ari fa*, 

fa^ilL 

fifcM. 
fa'AliA* 
mnL 
m&u 
miiu 
a fm* 
a fci, 
a ml, 
m io-nfi, 
o U^ftn. 

a jhj. 
a A'rh 

a H mfl-ifttfL 
kd-nl-*? m 
l-a-nl j hi-duit. 
iix-ni a (up the 
river), 

ta*v& ta-j# (to- 
ward the month 
of the river)* 
d te r f u tf. 


41 cohih, 

11 work. 

r4 Ef. 

I'# fr. 

" eat, 

J4 *f. 

w steep, 

la M i& 

41 ron p 

M speak. 

in Jrii 

fa p# ^ 

41 hear, 

Mi' re. 

44 read, 

pr*l itf or t 
prdi fa s 

11 see, 

nfi fe. 

i4 stand. 

Aw <f<S it. 

H carry, 

11 bring, 

tn pft r* 

s^o-Au* re. 

44 emtirt, suffer* 

JKffli re. 

“ love, 

A/a-fa. 

14 hate, 

a ml nui re. 

44 cut. 

rs iYd fa. 

+l dig. 

Mt re. 

4J dance, 

IHd /c?A fa. 

*0L fill. 

2? 


to H 

|>C (denoting 

tt t or 5A k& 

ideality), t$ fa. 

u liatctl to, 

Ad-nfii fa* 

, 11 Fity, 

ma Jcrtn fa + 

M knm, 

Ira ftl rr. 

“ drink, 

n £ fa. 

u look, 

lu k'£n U. 

H make* 

*fl fr, 

H placet 

Jfr'fli It, 

44 buy, 

1 ««i 

A rriJi Is* 

y<j fa. 

“ give. 

ftfl-jwS ft 

14 receive. 

fod£it 

sun. 

ibi'hi. 

moon. 

AM. 

star* 

ii sr. 

: dfljt 

ma-nT. 

night, 

ma-duA. 

doud + 

k& a niA, 

rainbow. 

Jtt'fcJi'titi 

light, 

Jbz-roii 

lionso, 

rA, 

bltqbw, 


fruit. 

a C&L 

flower. 

apo. 

leaf, 

a A F o4. 

so,gar. 

*n-kr&' 

moat. 

a n4- 

rice (uncooked). 

sa-nt. 

cooked rice* 

fcu. 

river, 

fd:-i'4* 

brook, 

vk-dL 


pn f 

knife p 

cap, 

csty, 

doth* 

cotton, 

cigar, 

mountain, 

hill, 

jack tree, 

earth, 

sty, 

month, 

tooth, 

tongue* 


fi-jtf. 

kL 

fll-fTO. 

ma-hiiL 

t'r&ril t* 

Al-JUjk 
M-Mn itf-pt* 

WM-nui 

Ad-M i, ka-l&i ier&&* 
I'&ji-nh 

d fMd-ir 4 

d/ft, 

a 
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It will be seen bv tlio above list thnt tbe syllables to, H BnJ 
m« are frequently ^earring prefixes to verbs. 1 beyare_wm** 
times omitted in the composition of Ben fences. 1 .. 

this list to a thousand or more words, bnt that is not dttiirn 
for our present purpose. 

Wc odd the following numerals: 

1 h&a ' 2 fit <’ 3. 1'i/i ; 4, ma ft ; 5, f Q -yr<l >' 

>0,/rtrt (Mi f j£ 

ma-tl • DO. *>Sl ft*-«a S 00, k’rii ta^rS ; 70, * ri ; 80, * nrt **■ 

y«; 00, Mi fc-K; 100. to-gr* ;* 1,000. f<)-'3 ,J A; H>000, fe^iuii, 
100,000, f-Mm; 1,000.000. fu-i W.; 10,000,000 ( a -Wt. 

A few selections from the iCeml Render, and some other sen¬ 
tences, must suffice to show the structure of Lins language- 
The first selection Li to be seen printed m the chosen chorac¬ 
le rs on page 1 2 of the Kcfcdcr: 
t, n&iht'ok nora M M, 

1. Here rhiuorcfM picture is p nr. here i* the picture of a rhinoceros 

2. uni! tffii fun fa oA fMi 

2. The rlainarem li*cs Sn the jungTo (fount). 

j r d-ria-jroA rjj>i t'Ai-iBi kfii c fr ftii A'fi. 

3 . The rhuiocero* i* a* lar^e an a yptitLg- mate elephant. 

4. Mii ma ^ivn i*a *& Vai fcL 

4 f\Ve\ are accustomed to t?at the fleth of ili>‘ rfemoeeroic 

5 . ofllfl-nO iwfl-’a fl Oi-il ftfirt-fo H M- « ta i ' h ia ^ r£i 

k'i-ml ¥r&n Jb F oo a i on ^ . ™* 

5 + (The) rhinoceros bn* one bom on (hk) no**. Use horns Cbinimcn 
buy, paying a (greas) price. 

Again, on page S: 

3. JfrMI hAj iVl fo in fui ft, ^ l( **l r , , 

3, (The) plantain mu haring homo frait (fruited) om( die* (or es ac- 
ciialomeri to die). 

Again, on page 21! 

1 . ml. Jb*-’cA XT jxV Bfii XCN-Tfiv it Jta-fti man if «-*a f# OA * 4 . 
j. Hers a- (tli«) picture of (si pwsr mm returning u this) fattier. 

2 . a »i<tw rtf jV-aS fa pi to-vA a pri W 44 tyfln-ja « “■ . , 

2. ThU main* I* in (lire) scripture related (in) a pnrehle (or hgurej 

whieh le#ww fpokc, 

3 a ftflO-Af-vl pa-fri d pdl mr, 

3. Who it the falher of u« oiH , }mA 

4 . hi-dk ht-titi h-nl-kd-mfi aa iTrWaHfli 

iMi-oi 5A ifl hK b 

4. Go4b w ho c 1 'eAtJi‘d til ill ingft, is the hither of ut all _ 

5. ii mil a &A doh it maJan h&i kUU i ^ pa-fli * b uh 

5. Do wo with penilent lieaHa trust in (our) hitiitT (in) hcaeon 


* Th* drwmlAtUoM &™ 100 upwwd* a« bocmw^ firom ih* Burinci« ^ 
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Annlyaia cf iho fest acatehto; foil ti t ‘ wu; 1 md, nominative afHic; 
a 15A ifoj* f€ s 1 to repot/ ma-fopr* 1 heart / Adi t 4 wit'h/ A^'Mtl* 1 iky/ 
or *lujuvftB / pfftj p 4 father/ 'a, oLjtetis'o aflis; Aayrjrt, * to trust in/ 
*'di, wifi,* denoting customary aulkm; Ad, interrogalive nfli*. 

The following short sentences will need no imaljmi: 

fao?rii Adi Afi* Hha bw is good/ A'i-mi wfli ftfil I&, •that man k (a) 
good (man); 1 iSi-ff di Ada 15 eA fe, 1 there is an elephant/ maJAA AayA 
i*i d*l f "the boat [a gone/ >5 wd, "do (it) not/ *1 *1 a on 5A A3./keep 
silent/ Ai-ndi rJ, 'take this away / tarn' Aon rS t J burn (it in the) 

lire/ m5i nui-fl irt T "put out the fire/ pUma^A-lin, 4 come quickly/ 
mo-M an ta-di T.'fi, ‘dome fu-roorrow early / non ^ <d M T "will you cot 
rice f 5 ftfl rzoA m it AA, 1 do you not cat pirk f tui a Wrrft bA, * Are (you) 
thirsty for water V tui id A r Vm AA-d Aoii, 4 (I) am very thirsty/ 

The following are extracts from the catecbbm in the Eeeder: 

1, A"d-l't'-ftl km ka-liii FfM la f On a p&i ftiti ma-JUrt fd-UM me, 

1. Who created the heaven* am i the earth t 

2. yO'l'&n 9 {/ jKWopjJ Adi AmFAidfrtfA Aw-'on H-RbM&mA ma-rwA ta-vA 

Ad. Ai-M-A'd-mt? ndi A'i-/nJ t ma-ytf, la-ril Af mfl-AA fo r'a-o^t Al 
T d ma-tttn (a~nn Ad. 

"God in the beginning created the heaven* a&J the earth. God 
created man, l'<v imping things, birds, and all things.’ 

3 . Ai-pti Afl-mfi la a pm wi-r, 1 Who Li I \uri f* 

4. ki-n'l-l' u-mft h\ a!} vtCA f*n 5, "God Jill* no he ginning or end/ 
fa-JiUi la-&n dA a , 1 in unchanging/ 

G. iWa-fe'Afm -chi fa-nA AA P * Jives eternally/ or. Hi owe who ia eternal/ 
7. A5-A0 Fmn-Ad All-Vo 6A /<r„ frtd-aj'-iT fldidfcl-ft nw f r3 A fill. *lf 
(■Eicxl) in in ail nlat-oi, w hy eon wc not *e@ (him)’ 

Analysis of ihe wntcnce: A5Ad A'ropVAa, + all ptaes/ *A, 4 iif 
"if / "wo/ Ami'-Au-^p ‘whyf' ' f5-pcj/ Am tl 1 "cannot/ 

me ¥ iotemgativii affix. 

The Lord’s Phatml 

Jfd-fl-Al fwd hf OH ia-itA I'tti jS pa-iii n On IIpi ffPRMl T fl agrt tiftiyh on i 

^pj|. K*)A prSiA Ad i I i'oAp din rtdi A' f«il if Adi (a mi Arfti 
Aci-/di-AVAA MA T d A'di ta E iui AViit A’rdA aio 'ii A At n V) 
pmi-Fiipfc ifiA ufi-pfi i* A%ral An-lf ftdi Adi 'd i‘ii-Arr7i fti-liii fi pi 
AI ’A, 1-fij tl ndi mu fflAVAi, Adi #1 a A a prr ii *S Hd fiiti hlt> I, 

Jiff wia hhi/i f/j-uii kt Iso & ic on, hM S- la -wA a-mda a^ri Ai Adi /A 
A*H i fr ^-A da nd A«-/d n wti mu AVri4 | s ^rnia. 

An analysis of the above prayer: £'^$hnl t ‘heaven/ fuA be, 4 In/ 
AA. *»/ fu-mV + " who/ AAa#l;ar^i t 1 onr Either/ mn wA, 4 thy / 

J nmmo / % affix ; agr\ ama^ " set up,' or * establish / &A l *oi + * ba 1 l" 
JVcut/^rdifr. 1 tfcy eountiy/ or 'kingdom/ Mi J ivA^ 4 bo pkc*d/ 
nfHp 4 will/ or * desire / fuA tr, "in/ Aai fa wA* fc what ia done/ AVdi, 
"like a*/ 1 earth/ Aron + d. ‘upon/ Atli la [ toA, "he it 

done/ via"life/ AVij^ ■to life/ I^rAa, "liiffidentf o4o t Hood / f A p 
objective it&lx; Adi tl hi, 1 on/ fUo-ain, Viny / fAA t 1 every/ na*p<\ ■ give / 
I h Lmperatire affii, A"i ml Au-fe, 4 other men/ ndi, nu-mlnatEvo affii; 


Jj. StiUoth Gn K*rht Zvnpurfj*. 

t-Mi (Mi, ‘irttch tnn«tw»T* 0 P", ‘«n:' ^P 1 ™ 1 ’ afn J •tfj** 

foii ifl, *w®;' m«AM-rf/for>}t¥<!:; te-*>a», *■*,' ft ‘likens *« «,»"♦ 


my bo kepi from; «■*«", «»i "" *“ .. • 111 - 

Extracts from note* taken mi gin be intk finitely extended, bat 
perhaps enough, has already Uea said to give a auflicical idea of 
the language. 


article vi* 


NOTICE OF 


MujJt ,1 



THE BOOK OF SULAI MAS'S FIRST RIPE FRUIT, 


DISCLOSING THE 

HTSTEKIES OF THE KUSATRIAN RELlO ION, 


BY SULAIllijf EFFE.VBI OF "A D HAS All; 

WITH COPIOUS EXTRACTS. 
1; EDWARD E- SALISBURY’, 


Prcwnteil lo tlw SJocicly I8(li mdt Oct- ST A, IftCl. 


Ijt the year 1845. several original documents relative to the 
Nine* iris were made known in ilie Joumsls of the Asiatic So¬ 
cle tv of Paris and the Gemutn Oriental Society, by extracts and 
translations, in which the festivals of the sect were enumerated, 
tbo origin of some of them was explained, a few Ntmairian forms 
of prayer, nr consecration, were given, and certain points of 
doctrine hold by tbe sect were brought out in the form of * 
catechism. But from that time to the present nothing additional 
has been contributed to the elucidation of the subject, We take 
pleasure, therefore, in introducing to our fellow-orientalists the 
work whose title heads this paper, which appeared at Beirut 
the present year, though without any imprint of place or dnte, 
and will be found O' be of the highest interest and importance 
with reference to Nusfdrian rites, doctrines, and history. It 
wns written by a former member of the sect, according to the 
following statement made by our associate I)r. Van Dyck, mis* 
si unary nt Beirut, to whose courtesy wo are indebted for copica 
of the work, , 


»«u *in, 
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*« This tract vraa written,* says Dr, Van Dyck, in tranirm tiling 
some of the sheets hi advance of publication, by a 
who first doubted his own rtJitfion and became a ,lew. latn .1 
Moslem, then a Greek, then a Protestant He was toketiMit 
conscript, and sent from Adana to Damascus, where lie was re¬ 
leased P He came to Beirut and wrote tin tmetBe 
to Ludikin, and remained some months with 
missionary of the Assoc, Informed Church; and then returnuI 
to have his tract printed at his own expense. I hav e kit it 
pretty much as be wrote it, without attempting to reduce it to 
file rules of the language; nor have I had time to read the 
proofs Some parts have been omitted for the sake of decency. 

— Beirut, Sept. 2tf, 1SIJS. , 

OF the author we know nothing more than this, excepting w 
the trac i jiatlf. which seems to us, however, to bear internal 
marks of credibility Sufficient to justify reliance upon tla nu- 

We propose, now, to exhibit the substance ot this tract, fol¬ 
lowing I he author close!v, for fear of losing something import- 
ant of what lie communicates. As to forms of expression, how* 
ever, while free I v using those of llm author, wo shall not be 
trammeled bv them, Only care folk preserving the phraseology 
where original formulary seem to have been drewn upon tor 
the fuller willslhctfon of orientalists, we shall introduce the text 
itself of nil portions of the tract which appear to be taken from 
manual* of the seel, » well as of all leading terms am titles of 
office, nnd of nil single passage!! in our authors ex phi nation 9 
Which seem to be of special importance. ...... * , 

Tim wurk btifure us w divided mlo flection: fn vraidi the tirsi 
describes the author** initiation ns a Nnsnirl, and embraces what 
purport* 10 be a complete Kusairinn prayer-book, wil It important 
explanations anil historical rotes; the areojid t 9 clirefly nt. cr.u- 
tneratton of some of the principal festivalsof thewet; 1 he lurd 
cives a detailed report of the ceremonies observed, and the litur¬ 
gical forma used, on those occasions, and includes some statistics 
of the sect: the fourth irenta of the import ant Nusnnan doc¬ 
trine of a foil from virtue and happiness in a pre-existent state; 
the fifth consists entirely of specimens of Niisiiirian poetrv ; the 
sixth is a statement, by the author, of certain fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the sect; the seventh is a narrative of the eireutnrtnnees 
under which the author discovered its deeper mysteries, of l»w 
own convention, first to Judaism and then to Ch rat 1 unity, and 
of the treatment which he met with, in ennseniienee, from hi 3 
former co rdigjtmi»ti; and the dghtli T ^hieh is ineliist, is 
controversial, being an argument against the doctrines and rites 

of the Nusiiris, . . 

The author begins by informing us that be was bom at An- 
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lioch in A.I L 1250, or A.D. and lived there to the age 

of seven yenwhen he wels taken WAdhannh ; and that bis 
initiation took place when be was eighteen years old, the ap¬ 
pointed time being from tlie age of eighteen to twenty. The 
initiating ceremonies were us foliows r 

On a certain day there was a general gathering of high and 
low of the Nufitirfsof 'Adhansih, belonging, oj we shall sec, 10 
that division of the sect which bears tlie name of Northerner*, 
before whom be was summoned, nnd had presented to him a 
cop of wine. Then the Pursuivant took a pbee at bis 

side, nnd said to him: “Say thoo: “By the mystery of thy be¬ 
neficence, O my unde and lord, tliou crown of my head,, 1 am 
thy pupil, and let. thy sandal he upon tny head 111 —J** 

L-^ wVmJj A W; nnd f 

when be had drunk outlie wine, the Imam tamed towards him* 
saving: u Wouldst tliou take up the smikIilIn of those here pres¬ 
ent upon thy head, to do honor to thy Lord ? n —^ tP 
ULfi } to which ho 

replied: +i Nny, bet only the sandal of my lord rt WkX^ Jh# 

I whereupon the company laughed at his want of 
docility* Then the Minister {^>^l) r being so directed by the 
assembly, brought to them Lhe sandal of the Pursuivant; flnd p 
when they had uncovered the candidate's head, tlmv laid it there¬ 
on, and put over it n white rag; after w hich the Puftuivant be¬ 
gan to |may over him, that ho might receive the mystery* When 
this prayer was Glided,, the sandal was taken from his head, he 
was enjoined sec rosy, and all dispersed. This is what is called 
the Betokening Adoption After forty days, 

another assembly w as couponed* another cup of wine wns drunk 
by the candidate, and ho was directed to say : “In the faith of 
the mystery of "Ain-MtinSfn 7 *—u* f £ >—which our author 
explains by informing m that 'Ain stand* for 'AlJ,. or the Arche¬ 
typal Deity Mini for Mnhnmrnad r or the Expressed Deify 

({**$), of the Intermediary (s^^L and Sfn fur Salman r :ibF£nd f 
or the Communicator msd was charged by tlie luifiru lo 

pronounce the cabalistic wont comjioaed of those three letters, 
namely| 'AMS* live hundred times a day. As before, secresy 
was enjoined* mid the so-ewlkd Kings Adoption i ^*^) 

was now accomplished, Another interval of probation p lusting 
seven months (which with common people is extended to nine), 
having passed away, our author was tailed before another assem¬ 
bly; in whose presence lie stood at * respectful distance; when 
a Deputy ( M W4) rosti amid the assembly t having the Pursuivant 


280 £ & Sati&iiry , 

on his right, and iho Dignitary on his left, each with 

a cup of wine in bis hard; nnd nil, turning toward* the I mans, 
chanted the Third Melody by 'ni-Husain Din iltifiidaii al-Khu- 
saibt (sec below); after which, facing the Second Preceptor 
the whole assembly chanted to him the following - 

“I Inquire after the tmiti ef nolilenoM—where dwell dicy! to thee 
have curtain men fwtota! me. By the reality of Muhifinmnd and hn 
race, qciaruiMionalo one who eoirnw to ki*< thy liand*. Thou n rt ™T 
goal, let uot roy thonght of then prove tniu; account tti to-day as de¬ 
pending upon thfiv''— 

IjCsU y.U3I (jiM* rj ^l 0* “ 

J-* JZ O' ^ J T t 1 ^ 

—XJU u£*a ^ ^ 

and having put their hands upon hia head sat down. Then ho 
stood un H uxsk the Deputy h * cup from Ida Uand t bowed his head 
in worship, and tend the Chapter of Bowing of ibe Head {<& 
below). Having recited this lilnny, he rni«d his head, and rend 
the Chapter of the Ain (see below). Then he drank off tlm 
wine received from the Deputy, and read the Chapter of Salu¬ 
tation fsee below). After this, he stood with Ins face fowntrds 
the ItnStii, and said: “HaiJ, hall, hail, O my lord Imam, — 
*ju to which the Imam replied: “May 

it be welt with thee and those around thee! Thou hast done 
that which these here assembled have not done; fur thou hast 
taken in thy hand the cap, hast drunk, hast bowed the ofcad, 
and hast saluted j and to God is humble worship due. But 
what is thy de^ire r and what ivouUlst Lhou ? 1 —,*-"*4 

aL, 0 - 4Vy> 

! 3^*; jL o S 

To this the Dignitary answered: 11 1 would have an evening of 
the countenance of my Master 1 -—o' ari ^ 
tlien retiring, he looked towards the heavens, and cafm? back to 
the assembly, and said : “Hnil, hail, hail, O my lord! 1 ’ to which 
the 1 1 nilm replied a* before: ' What is thy desire, and what 
wouldat thou T y Then said the Dignitary: H I have a desire, and 

would it might be sanctioned' &; the Imtim 

replied; 11 0-u to, I sanction it rP —U^ T The Dignitary 

then stepped aside from the assembly, and approached the cnndb 
dftt<? T to give him an opportunity to kiss his hands arid feet; which 
being done, he returned, and said; “Unit, bail, hail, O my lord 


1 tto PifiulArj. 
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Im&m/’ Then the Imam said to him, again : 11 What is thy wish, 
and what would*! thou, f* to which he gave for answer t “ A per* 

son has presented himself to me in the wn y n —J? j J *3 
Again the Irnim spoke: H Hast thou not henrd what 
was said by oiir elect lord ; 1 As for the night mare duty, no man 
of might car uike it patiently 7 ,p — lM *+* £j&- A 1 *' o#*** 

and lie replied! H I have a stout heart, no fear for mts u —- 

JjL ^ wJj L# J f and then, after eyeing the candidate, 
turned towards the assembly, and said ; 11 This person, named so 
and so, has come to be initiated in your presence 11 —ijci=U^1 KX£ 

J Jj i*J, The ItrfUn then inquired : 

« Who directed him to us?”—U^U bo ^ to which the Dignitary 
replied: il The eternal Archetypal Deity, the august Expressed 
Deity, and the honored Communicator—sigititled by the word 
'AMS 11 — r* r ‘ _^A-' ifal) 

Said the Imam: “Bring him, that we may see him 11 —*j i&J 
*UJ; whereupon the Preceptor (AijJ) took him by the right 
luituij and led him towards the Imam. On ids approach, the 
] mam ftretohed out his feet, which the candidate kissed, and 
nlso hb hands* and said to him ; M What is thy desire, and whin 
tv oul (1st thou, O young mim? w —U* 1 AjA -^w-^ U* 
Thereupon the Pursuivant rose, and station mg himself at the 
candidate^ side instructed him tony: M I ask for the mystery 

of your faith, 0 multitudes of believers *-4* w <,eAJT 

_£bw T Then, eyeing hint with a stern look, the Imam 
Jjijd; «Vhat impels llicc to seek from u* this mystery, crowned 
with pearls large and small, which only a familiar migel, or a 
commissioned prophet, cun support? Know, O my rliiltl, that 
there arc nuinv angels, but that only tlie Familiars can support 
this mystery: and that the prophets are numerous, hut that only 
the Commissioned can support this mystery; and that there are 
many believer*, but that only the Approved can support this 
mystery. Wilt thoa suffer the cutting off of thy head, hands, 
and fect T and not disclose this august mystery 7 n ^ f}*^ '** 

>Si<* jf ; A-U kXif wJjj J jlr^ 

J-Jt 'AJ JmJ?: % oS A4 J k fW J—> J v/* 

pjJL,-!! ^ J-JI tip ij- ^ 

HI lAS JmJv c -r* 
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VJI ^ a**& **.! l ° ^ 

thJ reply was: ■*£"—fA Thereupon he added; “1 w^ti due 

U, furnish a hundred sponsors' — $t*S <4* ■&* wV./; »v wh' 1 1 
Sie prerent interposed: ‘The rule O our lord luium - 
4 amt lie wid; -In deference to 3o«, m 

there be twelve sensors"—S-J* •f 1 d^ 2 r^HV J JJ'J 

the Second Precentor stood up, mid kissed the hands ot die 
twelve fpnnsoRi, mid the candidate kissed their hands. I hcn 
SritrXi and said: “ Hail, Ml. hail, O my lord Imam, 
amt the Jmfim add: '‘What is your desire, X®' 
sliJiJi UjI to which they having replied: 1 We novo 

come to be sponsors for so and to -H» 

inquired: “In care he discloses this mystery, will ye bnnc^im 
to roc, ilpt we may COL bins to ptm, “na tlrank lua blood . 

P 1 ^ ,31 ; lh f J ftn ' 

Btvered' “Yes"—**1; lie added: I am not satisfied with your 
Bpousonhip alone-—nav, but I would have two persons^ con¬ 
sideration to be responsible for you"— r“‘”* ' ->"~ 

.yJLfl Ju/ Jj. So ore of the sponsors ran, with 

thecandKafter him,and kissed the hands“f the 
sponsors, whose hntida tho candidate also kissed, 'Then I >ej 
two stood up, with their ha mis on their breasts; and the linmn 
. turned toward them, and said: “God give you a good evening, 
O pronso™ respected and pure, men of mark and no auek- 
|inE 3 ' But what would ye? M —M j0=»* '**'*"’ 

U4 uM's ^ oVpi 1111(1 ^ 

■+ W« Invo coifle to be Bponiore the fcwftlv® s[.n)U5or^ nmx n 

for this persou-’-vjwi^JI ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L^t; wlicreupon he said: ,J I« case, then, he nips olT before 
having fullv learnt our forma of prayer, or discloses this my* 
tery, will ye two bring him to me, that we may take hia life/ — 

,O^J m jLJii „VP "-J' IOuj -V ji -M* wVfo □* <J“> v/ '■« 

and they replied; '*Y«a n —: and the Imam apok* 


tiiiu 4 r ^ r * ■ 

again: ‘'Sponsors are perishable, and sponsors for sponsors 
abide act—I would have from him something that will hist 

jJu 'i Ljyi Jojl jl. ^^*4 c»*fr O 1 - They 

then gave way, and the imam said to the candidate; Conic near 

to me, 0 young man n —^U l, so he approached him, and 

at the same moment, the Imam adjured him, by all the heavenly 
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Suhim^n on the jVusu frian Rzliglon. 

bodies, that he would noL disclose this mystery ; anil afterwards 
gave into his right hand the Book of the Summary 
while the Pahreivani', stationed nt his side, instructed him lo 
say: 14 Be thou extolled I— swear me, O my lord Imam, to this 
august mystery, and thou sEiaU be clear of any failure in me”— 

L jn j—J! r >* ^ l_?-Vv* If 

Then the Imam look the book from him, and raid : “O my 
child, I swear thee not in respect to money, or suretyship—nay f 
but in respect only to the mystery of God, esQurehitfta and lords 

have sworn us 11 — /j^r ^ J** sjf“ If 

LabL*., Uil^ Lift JjMi juJI, This action and these words 

he repeated three times : after which the candidate placed his 
hand upon the Summary three limes, making oath thereby to 
the Imam, that lie would not disclose this mystery so long as ho 
should live. The common people, as our author tells us a are 
made lo swear more times, especially among the Nusairis of 
Uclikfynh. 

Our authors account of the ceremonies of his initiation com 
eludes m follows: "Then lire Imam raids * Know, O my child, 
iliat the eariti will not suffer thee to l>e buried iu it, should* t 
thou disclose this mystery ■ and thv return will not be to enter 
into human vestments-—nay, but, when thou dicst, thou wilt 
enter into vestment* of degrading transformation, from which 
there will be no deliverance for thee, forever 11 —J '* t**' 

^1 i- t It .1 "5^ r—--- ' 1 ^-,1 '-ift j 'j 

5,r> iJCj ^ 

L\J„ Then they seated me among them, and, uncovering my 
head, put a veil over it; and the sponsors placed their Imndfl 
upon inv head, and began lo pray: first, they read the Chap¬ 
ters of Victory, Bowing the Head, and the Ain (sec below); 
and, after drinking some wine T read also the Chapter of Saluta¬ 
tion {sea below), and raked their hands from oft my head; 

whereupon the introducing unde* ,**} took hold of mi* 

and made mo salute my First Preceptor ttri d then, 

taking a cup of wine in his hand, gave me drink, and instructed 
me to ray: ’ In God's name, by the help of God, and in the 
faith of the mystery (ft lord 'Abil ’Abdallah, poasennr of divine 
knowledge, in the faith of I lie mystery of his blessed memorial, 
in the faith of Ida mystery—God give him happiness F—*UI j 


* ifc, UjB&^aUarj. 
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I- nil Wac j,bd! all «*»* A«Ji f ~5 *^vj 
" TbcMsemblv then dispersed, the Dignitary taking 
our ynung votary to his house, where he laught him the tonn- 
u!n of Disburdening (see below), and also made him nequamted 
with the various forms of prayer, to the number of sixteen, in 
which the Nuijoirii! pay divine honors to Alt 

We are thus bra tight to the second part of our authors hm 
section, which sets before ub the inmost principles of Nusairian 
retiehm with a fullness and distinctness entirely new. ftwit 
fnriTi of prayer is called a chapter, with a particular name in¬ 
dicative of its contents; and in several eases the so-caHidpra) vr 
has little or none of Ihc tone of supplication, being, for the most 
part, or wholly, a recital, and that without nny spfiviaI propriety 
in refi-rcticc io devotion, which we enn discover. I he whole 
collection, to which the general title of Duatur { * '■ 

the Canon) is given in one or our author'd Inter sections, here 
follows, translated and in the original text, together with dl im¬ 
portant notes by our author. As for exp nru,lions of oar m 
they may be generally dispensed with, both here and dsewhere, 
ouf aim having been to make such translation* as should be 
self-explanatory, so far as possible, to the aircftl reader oft he 
whole series We print the text of the Wo [>nstur. « 
well A 9 of Other formulas whjdi we meet wi th in tlus tract* 
without correction of errors in syntax and pros oily, aa our 
anther, for the Bake of not impairing their authenticity, how¬ 
ever slightly, appears to have left them—after collating the 
Dusiur and the Formula of Disburdening, ns lie expressly m- 
forms us, wills flutboriuitive copii^ Bui wkm three mem* to 
bo no such reason for punctiliouftnes*, or whore l he punier 
alone appears to have been at fault, wc have taken the lib 
ertv to correct all errors in the original text of our author* 
tract, without calling attention to them. The name ot AH, 
which wo find printed both connectedly, with ^ and discon¬ 
nectedly, with wc leave everywhere as we iind it, though 
the connected rending would seem most consistent with the hu- 
aairian denial of the human origin of 'Alt. 

« Firit Chapter, tnllrd Ihi Camm**etm<Kt. 
nSure is he to proper who obtains tbr friendship of him with tho 
bald forehead 1 My loginning is to acknowledge myself a humble trea- 
mre. I commence with the commencement of yielding tny leva to ibe 
holme* of the an'liolvpal divinity of the Prince of Bee*. ‘All 'Urn Ana 
Tilib. denominated Hnidandi AU Tiiral*—in reliance upon whom 1 
nudertnke and bv *iiom I accomplish, through the remembrance of 
whom [ am secured, in whom I am saved, to whom I bolnke myself, in 
whom I am bleated, of whom l nA help, in whom I l«gin and in « !mui 
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Snkfmdn on the Nutairian RtUgicn. 

I end, with orthodoxy id religion and faithfulness to the indubitable 
imth* Said lend J Abti Shu'aib Muhammad Bin Nusair to Yahvi Bin 
Mn'yin 'tu*£imiri: * O Yahyfc, whenever that which bring* life befalk 
dips or when dfuth-bnnfrinj! fate tahita hold on thee, Utter an invocation 
devilled, sincere* purified* reverent, choice, splendid, auhlime r holy, wine- 
tided, radiant, luminous for thy delmmnc* from these human vestment! 
of flesh find blood, And that thou inaye*! Attain to the palaces of Sight,, 
and say: “In time mn I blessed, O llion who umkeat demotistration by 
thy loving advances who art manifest l>y thy power, who art hidden by 
thy wisdom* correlate to tbywdf by ihyaelf, who to tin he Expression 
gkcfit names of thine aittibnlw, who art he. who art all* O eternal* O 
triin, existing from eternity, ulso w ilt not cease to be, 0 chum of consent 
thon fit! Her of the movement* of revoking cycles 0 goal of goak Thou 
who bringnt ends to ati end, than who fcnowest the mysteries of secret 
tilings 0 present one, O self'cristcm* 0 manifest, O limit of nil aims 
them w-ho art hidden yet unclothed, thou whose laghtp arise out of thee 
and set in ihec, from thee come forth and to lime return* thou w ho 
give?.! to fiery light a umiufes'Atioft, to fiery mmi fetation a qualita- 
live expr^h,jo3] T to every qiialiudlve i^iiprovfiioij a jutatmtum, to every 
suh&tmiuEii n tixcii ciidHiiliiii! ui T Hid m every embodiment an Access 
whereby the Conjmtuiiejxtor direct* to thee, and introduce* to thee* 1 *' 
It is thou, O Prince of Bees 0 'All Bin r Ab& TjiKib. who ari the point 
of »IE dcmorKt ration, and the all; il h thou who art he, 0 them who 
art ho, then who art be T ami whom no one knows tribal than art* 
iuivO thvsnlf, I CLitrf'A! theOi by lie- Question a of Shi,* closed" inter- 
Jacked Hke^woven threads by that which petitioner* n*k for of tltee, by 
the Preceptor nf Preceptors ntid by "All Zain Vid-Dln wa # al-‘Abidin, 
that thou wauhM unite onr henrl*. and the heart*, of our believing 
brothers in dutifukr^ 1 ?. the fear of God, reclitadc* know!edge, and reli¬ 
gions woraliipu Wp call to mind thy pure presence, thine raeelling 
power, thinr afS-cjnhraeing compassion, and the Indiipeiuatb require¬ 
ment and incumbent duty, which nm mysteries and a memorial* anil a 
unijotv, gWy, might and dominion: And thy brill bat appearance* 
thy glorious LfibcriinrJes, and die Tnbcritadu of Sublimity and frown 
of Direction ;f And the right religion, the straight path* of which w ho* 
soever know* Imth the hidden and the outwArd h'dw h secured and 
Hived, which our lord Saliva! Salman has acquainted us with* which wo 
to which we have boon pointed nud directed by ottr chief and 
lonh the crown of our beads the exemplar of OUT religion, the refrydi- 
incut of our eyes lord f Abu ^Abdallah 'u I-Husain Bin Hnmd&u 'ah Kbit- 
aaibi, whose spjrit was sanctified hy the Highest, that his embodiment 
might be an embodiment of parity," and hi* atitaratum a substratum of 
truth and integrity* In the name of God* by the help of God* and in 
the faith ef the mystery of lord b\bd Wbdiillfch* poiaeisor of dtviu* 
knowledge, in the fuilb of the mystery uf bin blwd fntrasftl, in thn 
faith of uic iDv^tery-^mey God gi?o bun happiness — 


* L r. hy da? Joctnnfi cmtrtdfed in tlie NmairilU cat^duiiB, 
\ 'nt-KfauMohl, respeemf irlwna «^« t*luw. 

vol. vtn. :JI 
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^*z~i±** & t*** ^ ^ °* ? ii ['* 3 

Ji J& v** v* V* > ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^1 *& ^ ^ jj* */±b *h *^ t4aJ ^ ^ 

eaUL -u^i: ^ ^ ^ «U* ^- l ^j 4 ' •* 

**-* o*“ o» -*> ^ O* *~r ■*** -*' 

]tJU ^ t Ji ci'Ij S**> ^ ■»«» SLJV ^ '* J J > W vf* * 

S^i -ius> ^ b> >U^ i^«#i ^ 

j^ju k^< s*^m **M o 4 ^' *** cr* 

uy, l *ij Job y& li afefe (i «•#«* ** ■>* 

j j ; t u ^ b jj i*j> b *~ l l j u ^ 4 *** ^ ^ 

0 jU ^ b obU! *U b i-3JI «*j> ^ 4 >* ^ ^ 
^ b yis» b «y=i» b ^b^' M r £ b 

^ J^J oJti &*> Or“ ^ ^ 4 ^ 

Ull. CJ X. JJij bbb ^ W J^j Uh>J^o* 
^ -„ ^ *b v-jlJi **3 ^ -y ‘Mu Wf r“ ^ 
«, y> b y b j* JJ 51 >^a yJ^ ^ 4 

jjCL- u£L* bJu< ibb^f 'jbU'j jP y j* 4 f 4 * J tr 

^L*iU ^1 uq ^ ^ ^ L 4 '^- 

^jSsStj li\ > wyw v>b 4 >*^’ e>' 

iULibl s> ! -~1 «&?)’>*> yb»Jl o^j bus* J Jb ^r^-s ■r 1 *' 4 

iL^^UsSiS. y -^3 A- ! ^ ri^ 1 

;i L cJ^< -i5 JUJ! SbJj S3-UJI vy» -^bs 


>"■ 

i 
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t- ,’i .A!i «m> &T; j3^ju .'j^T *L h l 


ij* ifcA \ ■<■ '* ^ aI-j* jJJ* 

— xlil aAjlw! Ty** _-^wAxl 


la explanation of this chapter, our author observes that, 
accordEng to Nnsnmaii doctrine, God is visible and yet not 
wholly definable (n^Kj *-lL 3 -jh^ 1 q^)i 

whence the expression; 4 0 manifest, O limit oF all aims, thou 
who art hidden yet unclothed, whose Ugh to arise out of thee 
and set in thee, from thee came forth and to thee return +f (see 
p m 23ob He also here, first, alludes to a separation of the No* 
$rirferato four parties: 1* those who pay homage to the hcav- 
6 H0, whom lie calk Northerners ; 2* adorers of tlio 

moon, whom heel»where tuunenKnlttotona -* 3. wor* 

shippers of the twilight; and 4, worshippers of the air. By 
the tirdt of these parties, the passage juat quoted is onderstoou. 
to point to the heavens, lS outof which/ 1 say they, u the stars 
arise and in which they set; and which are visible, yet unde- 
finable, as to their prime configuration, except by the Expressed 

Deity (ft KJ*dI L^m^j LpJ^t C J> ^ s/'^ 

* But the second party, In support of their adoration of 
the moon, allege that other expression of this chapter: J£ thy 
brilliant appearance. 11 saying "that the moon is manifest to 
sight, while, m for tho dark part of it, that represents Lhe being 
of 'All Bin Abu Tulib. which is veiled from our eves, which 
we now pee as a dark object, though, when we are purified from 
these bodily vest men lb. and exalted among the store, through 
our faith, wc shall behold it in sapphire-splendor aS; Ll ^j-M 

Li-Ucl ^ '-r—^ S' Q? ^ 

U J-1 «JMjj Jjir 1 ijr* ^r 1 - 1 or 1 * "ri* 

ij^l nU vitjJtl c^ m " ^Iw worshippers of the 

twilight argue, in their own fever, from the expression: L < whose 
lights aris&ont of thee etc t ” saving that all the lights of heaven 
make their appearance from out of the East, and revolve, and 
m% in the West; and they may be seen to pray with their faces 
turned towards ib&jiuo as it is "rising or settings in the belief that 
the twilight* reddening of the sky creates the sun (w£k* &&& 

according to the words of Shaikh f A3i 
the Magian, in the so-called Legacy left to them by him : 


frobably *o P*to «4 from Sbrtifcib MuliinntaiiJ Bin lulM, *1 rt U ipwlH tjdoflr. 
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“ By Tfl the full moon, whose light* from h*T »an eotoc fo , 
by [f] her nun, production of the momiig-b«uro *— 

*£ O* }^3 


£*+& ^ >, ...> i t, 


Tl)c worshipper* of the air have also their own argument from 
thi* chapter^ appealing to exp^ion : "O thou who art he, 


<h* <* wi»» 

make to inoAU “0 tliou ^0 nTt 3LU 

“ Stemd Chapter, called the Cnntmuntien of '/4» '“I W r «&. 

"How besntaflrttt a™1on he* the sleeper In 

fcAt*To^?d»-sf*W »2 
Sitts SS 5 :siWS^ - <=s«jS 

f«l where hidden, and hidden "he** irn.m^t, i.hn up|ienwrt in hiding, 
Lm] bide* tl>v»cir in appearing, who d«t dhiplsy the *ul*t 
heinrr whn nit malted with supremacy, who art veiled in M dmmniad- 
aiuiluV and who dout call that which i* of thyself u< iliyselC •'>' thywlf, 
tl.ni, 0 Prince of Bee*. u ’All-.«y thy light «*• thy 
forth fhy radiance he diffmed, thy ln^nBte he magnified, thy praise be 
dorions!—do thou save me, I pray, from the evil ui thy degrading i nm»- 
Ld«n : f >r natives and all our believing brothers 1 er ' l ^^ D '^ 
e ranee from the evil of deterioration, annulment of finality, dejirwlftlion. 
defilement, attention, willing, and the waste heap. Ti.» thee a 
bestow, In the faith of the mystery of the saint 'Jhn nl-W lo 
* \hu-1-Husain Muhammad Bin ’Ah 'aj-Jail-peace he to ns from the 
remembnmec of him! in tlm faith of his mystery-may S* ITe l " ,n 
happing m — 

F_rL k ^5 

,jy J 5 tr-4 ^ ^ U 

^ wJU> ^ 0 ** it w^>-’ It 
LL,uij US$ fc** saJ op3I1 oJow Lj ctjfifilSi ^wV» Ij v^'j & 
, 4 ^ i*? «**?Safa U*S c y* w, 1 /^ 

■Ij jukLa-j »j>*;Laj* -V;j'u 

, lx. U| M wS-*sW O' 



'jZk Uiljj x**^*J- £*** 


• £jil> 


* In tin r*M, and three other* which H h Karwly ncrewry la pneerfy, wahn« 
pqt U» original word, of a ppptleal quotation InU. r»r« f..nu, illhough, in our 
inclf pridititl u- prow- Tb« mpft*uf« 3^ iniiBueft, rtytu. 
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j£i ij* ^ nSj'krfMfc^w* j£i ij* 

jt* ji:-Xs y&L&Klb ^JXi.1* 

■> fiuj •/■> ^ u*k ^i ^ a*^ .arzf*' o*' 

— *o *j>*j 


The sleeper referred to in thfg chapter, Rays our author, waft 
owe of the ministers of Mnlmnimati aMluktr Bin 'All Znin f nh 
'Abidin, who, aa is believed by the Nu§&trffeL was sleeping in his 
house, on a certain day, when a voice called upon him, saying: 
+i Arise and go to such a place;" upon which he awoke in a 
maze from Ida dream, nnd saw no one, only the lights of heaven, 
and said: u Here am I, here am I, 0 Prince of Bees, ’All Bin 
'Abil Talib"-—all which is plainly slated in the Book of the 
Summary. 

The blessing; sought for in this prayer is deliverance from 
seven sorts of degrading transformation, together with their sub' 
divisions, embracing afl kinds of rattle and wild beasts, and 
other varieties of life **p^*#J1 q* y^l^t 

:• . hi nr\I J . VA ; .»,> j *{p.l Lm Jjvfc Uua ( 

tr , £*jj s ;**+■=>■); nnd it is believed 

that these seven sorts of transformation are the seven floors of 
Hell mentioned, in the Koi$r; **nnd it \w seven entrances, with 
& part divided off to each and so the sinner! in this petition, 
wdh ho ruble heart, and spirit submissive to his lord 'All "Ibn 
Abu Tulib, intercedes for salvation therefrom. 


” Third Chapter, cutffd the Ofmomixotim qf'Abti Said . 

* J I entreat thee, O p<ws*nAflr of dominion, Prince of Bees, 0 \AII| 0 
bountcuu*, thou who art from eternity, O gnurkran, O thou inciter of the 
CommnlBlcalor—I implore thee, by the Elect Five, the Ifcvculkg Sir, 
the Seven Twinkling- Stare tire Eight Strong Binrers of the Throne, 
the Kin ft Gifted with MuhammMhqudity, the Ton Cbotklent of Holi¬ 
ness, the Elciven Ascension-points of Commimie.ator-auality, and by the 
Twelve Suing* of Iiu&mshap, by the reality of nil in taco, 6 goal of uni- 
versa t lining Prince of Bees, thou lord of vicissitude, thou who art the 
Sole, who m Expression in the One, whose Communicator hi thglentti 
ilsetfp than who didst appear in the seven tabernacles of divine quality— 
1 implore thee that thou wonldst melee oar hearts nnd our limb* 15 tin in 
til? profession of the holy knowledge of thyself; and do thou disencum¬ 
ber us from these habitation* of human nature, nnd clothe us with vest¬ 
ment* of hgbt, amid the stars of heaven. We cull to mind the presence 
of our chief and lord, the moat ilk*triou\ the my* t valiant, the lusty, 
the God-fearing* J Ahii Sft'Jd, J Abh Said ‘al-Maim A n ■'iNn Khsiin Ta- 


* Kur.ftir. 4*- 
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to,Cl f k—wStl- 

ju*~ ^ 

u v u m # y ^ y > ^ ^ *■ * " ^ 

jyMtfi s^S '^ J ^ ! ^ u ’ v * 4 '* ^ 

vu% **_*% ***“ *- ^;; 

rt>i iUAtf >- J 4 * »***» ^ fiT** *** *f^ 

rf*J, jurfd «J cr y V-J-W*** ^ ^ ^ * U ^ 

^ j, s^UJl vus cH' * ^ ■^ kx ^ 1 ^ ^ L ~’ 

i^wi ite a- ^ J* ^ 

jrJo i^UJ! vJUi C T- o w ' ^ *&** 

^ ^ ^ J** ***** ***? 

^ ^ Jlsj ^ r> ** ^ ^ d i" a ; wl ^ £? 

ic„. ^ js^ a' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ f , ^ 

C-^ ^ Ji 0 ~X >* ^ vUJ ^ ^ - J» 

** _iin«x**-t 

The 11 Elect Five” arc the time* of P™J« pr^ribedlothe 

get=.rsfsJiS ««JrSV*- 

•rS^i MM! rfW-*; J^^ESf "iSi 

iXA&x wn- 

She time* of prayer called after them, prays m vam 
The “Revealing Six” are the six b «?«{& tjwne)*, Sal«g 
and the Five Incomparable* mentioned in the Chapter of ' to 
torv (see below), or the six days of creation, or the manifest** 
lions of God to Abraham, Moses, end other of the prophets. 

The " Seven Twinkling Stars" are the seven plaitets, namely, 

^Sc "Ksi^mlisSitcr. of tic Tl.ro»c; me He mjjrtwb- 
Jfe «cA. .let ... He .«»»» «f H. r.'C Ina.mtcn.UM, 
end Tilib, ’Afcil, mtd JaTni atTm)^ 
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Sidaimdn m the Nmairian l&tigion* 

The 11 Nine Gifted with are names of eer¬ 

ie in of the Strings of I moms hip, from Muhammad Tbn ‘Abdal¬ 
lah to M Lift ami ri;n.] ajJawfitL 

The ** Ten Chanticleers of iTotiness Sl are the Five loeompar- 
abies, together with Nattfij, 'Abu-l-Hamh. Muhammad Tbn 'ab 
HanniTyah, AM Eamh, and 'Abdallah Bio Nadhhh, whom 
the Xus&Ms believe 10 be the largest of the stars, each having 
rule over a number of other stars (w*j hjft *^1 

JfclM As 'al-Rhusaibl 

say a in his Diwun, all the stars are castles of the heavens, m y»- 
tically t except the ten just mentioned„ the Chanticleera, whose 
cock is Salman al-Farsi (Usi Ji yj UW Ji* 

■Ait ^J -^T . ^ -T AJ ■ - - O 

qUUm In the secret books of the Northerner^ 

such as the Book of the Creeks {^'j^ v-^) and others, the 
cock is said to be Muhammad Bin Abdalldb. 

The “Eleven Ascension-points of Commiinicator-quality 11 aim 
Rftzb&h Tbn %1-Marzabain, Abu-b Akt Rashid r abHojan T Kan- 
kar Ibn H Abft Kh[Uid 'al-Kubuli r Yahyd Bin Mifammar, -fahir 
Bin YszTcl 'aj-Je’fi, Muhammad Tbn "Abft Zrtinnb al-Kiiliilf, ftd- 
Mufadbdhal Bin Umar, Umar Bin htbMiifadhdliJil, Muhammad 
Bin Nusair al-Bakn an-Numam* Dibj&k Bin Khdifuh al- 
Kal hs. ftfid r I'mni Salnmatu 

The 11 Twelve Strings of Imamahip" fire Muhammad r al-Mns- 
taft, 'nl-Hasan 'alA[ujtiibi T 'ul-Husuio the martyr of Karbala, 
'AIS ZfLiTi J al- J Abidin, Muhammad H ubB£kir t plnTar 'pfi-Stkiik, 
MiM aPKii^im, ’Ali'ar-Ridh^ Muhammad 'nj Jftwad t *Alf f al- 
Until! ah Hasan 'id-’Askarf, and Muhammad Bin 'nl- Hasan 'al- 
Hiiyab. 

44 Fourth Chnpifr, tailed thr Pfdiprre. 

“How well m it that God should pro%jiio for tael how well that my 
way should lead to God E llaW well that 1 should liejir smJ Loarkeci to 
my chief, nay lord, my preceptor, who graciously bestows upon ine T » 
God hath graciously bestowed upon hmu the knowledge of Ain-Mlm- 
ftirii which is by virtue of the testimony that there is no God but 'All 
Tbn J Aha Tiilili, with the bald forebejul and temples the Adorable;, and 
no Intermediary hut lord Muhammad, worthy to he prai&ed; and no 
Communicator but lord Salmfm 'ul-Fftrsli, the pattern. This is what I 
hnvif heard from my chief and lord, my goal my stay, my guide to the 
wav of ■ah'Alion, my means of aocrss to the fountain of life, the liber¬ 
ator of my neck from the bondage of aervile essistci'nee (through knowl¬ 
edge of the Supreme Sanctuary of Divine Ih-ing), the eminent lord, ihc 
great inonofnin-h Airier, my unrh, my chief, my Ion I, the crown of my 
nrad* my veritable father, 'AiyifUKL He e .mmnnicatcd this august 
mystery to me in the year so and so, in the mouth so and *o N and on the 
day thereof so and m ; nod 'Ahmad heard it from Tbrhhbu; Tbruliltu 
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ft*. SM -5 I**"*" ••«;.*“ *£vS?; 

£®® 3 S^S 3 i 

LI.1W (tew tfdnmnnd Bin ’All>j4d; 

sgassss t?'■ftr^aa 
it os 

Imxlf tbe iliJJtn ind ihfl Muiifeft, md otnnipatcut — 
jj _ tf '* l uiiJ 

O* i*"*- cr®* ^ * u^'cr ^ 1 

3s <- f £ »j* ^ * r* 5 ’ u ' > r*^ 
jl ~i\ wii-^ Uj £j*fl o^ ! ^ ^ ^ o 1 


^ U 1 j ^o'^ s O 1 ^" ■*' ^ ^ 

65^ViJl *-%/» i' t5^-’^* ^ J ^“ i 

kJUSJ dUa wtf >bf* ^ o* tM dSS **> W* £*“* A' 
^ gJj, ^ r^ ^ ^ 

j, IJo' 3 'Jo *i- ^ t^ ! (J* 31 ^ 0C ' AS*^ 1 

^ *5-3 r^' cr ^ £*-5 ^ fiH5 ,J * 
jUL- a* -«*■ jr-3 cr OTt yr? ^ a* ^ yrs <** 


o 


t Tin ongmal tail to* 


■ Tb* qrifta*) t*it hoi j,^ 1 ^- 
* Difd La A-D. 873—1- 
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£t a ^ Jf*s Cf*5 ^r* o-*^ ^ 

U c-^ C r" o*4* **“» $*4* ^ L J" C-^ i>“ cr* 

hX? wW> LV ^ I-Wv £»«* lW usr ^t- J*«3 

'A*J ^jJ.Lf **"*£ ^JWiLO k\* ^jr^l ^■"'l* 1 ijc^j 

^ O'* Ci"“^ £*rs UF%^ or* J “ w ' 1 ’^ 

ijUit J*« Jhj!-^-^ O’ jr*^ «j*j* f&* %j&j* Cr -W jjr^ 

*+** ~J Ji'l J^JtL*-t yj+ jJA^i jJST (X-C JjU>! JJt JJ^»- 

^r-5 jl-UJE AT- cr j*» £*£ Jjp /*> cr iJl% ik*W 

-jA**J* W % *. — »■ ^JZ -jJ »W^ -T^jy^w"' fc-f' -Jr-ii sX^" 

£*"*j U C*A“^ qJ All vW ,3 vX™- 1 - £j* J^l 

‘-X^—"'- aLI i-Va£ j|—L" '^XhlAV^ uV_"^Lh*. (Jp l'w, ‘ L_X, « J. _.V-^-bJ 

^•jl-a-Ed -‘*L i JX* — T_*.«nr* h£ IfcX^-l ^ wX^'j- ^ l-Xjl-t I |' rt ; » 7" ,- 

j 4 y 1 ^^ 1 > ,.^jt vW> 

^Cv\*aJ -t,* .~l . 1 uW> wu*-^ 

‘|_j a “■*■ ' J* x ' ^ * •* 1 l\*_> ■ I- t* ^ JLwlX. \ir tfc i ' UjW» I \J*X |^ J^^LiJt- ! 

<^“5 -**=■ uS! X**J' -%* -'-"i cr^' 

ro^ c^ o' 1 ' ^ c*' o*^ 1, “ L --^ t ,-“ a ** 11 y* W ^ 

JK"; J~^ ^-v~-^-' L -)'J '■- i 

— ^ /^\: u-'-r' ^s 

Bo it known, say it our author, that, the Kusunan religion orig- 

inated with Muhammad Bin Ji umir iXJLo L - 3 ‘ 

£** vW £fj&)\ nnd tbut lie wi fottawed hy Muhammad 
'Ibn dindsih; to whom ^ecceeded ^Abdullah 'aj jnrnian nj JutiImi- 
lati of r53 n: and tl >ai si her him ejtmc r ihl-f F uaai r Bin Hsuudan 
"al-Khusatbi fc whom thti NOKair^* efteWi superior to all hisadte* 
ce5Sor^ who perfected their ptajera* and taught far and wide 

(^UU ^,+^j-Uj \ i-XiU ^ ^ Jk (j+ 

A In a certain poem of his, al Khu^aibl chidea 

the Syrians for rejecting him 1 as follows: 

n 


V QL- VIII. 
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. 1 ... M, to 1» 1-a - **—* ito ™»°<*• L " J 

of all BiHtBTO rwt U P°” llwm ' — 


_ ^ 




«U0 


— I""' 'v’j 0**“ f tl ” ~^ ‘ ^ 

. iji u ilirn'icd the course of tlij jonracj'ing* to 

After ft while, he d „ , C V , illKl :„] v ^ thru the governor 
Bnobtliiil, onJ begun to u»cb FaSwiSi into prison. But, 
beard of him, ar,C!f ^ ^ e^ped, find declared among 

.. - 

Brtyftin tboDSwfiii bearing »«»««»« J 

« Said t.» 

«JI x, t -i J£> a# A* -*“> 4 ■*- f* 

' .a n - i J „ ! b » „ A sL&^* aJji ^=^H 3 

^ ^'5 V/ ~V J <** . ' 

** j^-ii ^ ^ e^- 1 ’ ^ v* 

*+»U $ Jj* W 

> WV-^ cA ^ ^ ' U ' ^ ^ J * 

*J>. OU^ ^ J r h*?>**f ^ ^ 

__ , ^ i, *w iKn was Ailam t and Knoa p and Kai- 

Ee abo '^JS} \ .« ‘ | Vared, and Enoch, and Mctbuttfoh, and 

gtf 2^fi £S -d Arpbaxad, and Ya’iab and 

m3 aodSfilih ami Lukmfin, and Lot, and Abraham, aod L«b* 
Si SSS. and Ja^bx and the Pmoe, thm is PbftrftO ., 
tn f! l, S .? ,i e Java -if Joseph, also Moan, and Aaron, and 
citeb and Ezekiel, and Samuel, nud David, and Silomoti mid 
Tub and 'alKbadhir, and A lex under, mid Saul, and Daniel, and 

SJySUa; r^> fee 

peart^i in the tferld was am ineamaLiou of the Messud* t 

_;i xP >' o’); a " d that lbu s ‘™° ’* trlie 

Of certain heathen sagea l C r^r' >>“*)* 6Ucb a * p*,°’ 
Gnkn, Socrates, >’*»: «bo, of eertam wi* mm -tM**" ** 
aian and the Arabs before Muhammad (yft u*>^V^ 
such ns Ardeshif, Sapor, Luwm, Murrnh, Kib , 
ahim ' Vbd Manaf, and others. Moreover, he taught that the 
mothers of the prophets of past times, mid tlicir wives, were 
Smai ofSin al-Brsf, excepting the wife of Noah 
and the wifeof Lot; and that Solffiift was incarnate, also, m 
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the Eleven named in the notes on the Third Chapter* and m 
the queen of Sheba, and tha wife of Potipharj nnd lot*? appeared 
in -some mania mite objeutfij its well as in certain wild miimnK Kuch 
as the wolf mppmea to have eaten Joseph, and m winged crea- 
turns, such ns the hoopoe, the crow* the bee, and others. Be¬ 
sides nil tilts, he taught that 'Al! 'Ilm 'Abu Tdlib was Abel, 
Setb r .Joseph, .Joshua, Asaph. Simon Peter, Aristotle, and Her¬ 
mes; ami has been incnrnnte in certain wild fin trunk, such m the 
dog of the Companions of the fimiet of Sillily ami she 

cow which Moses commanded io be sacritWd/* His discs pice 
numbered llftvusne, of whom five were men of note, namely, 
Muhammad Bin *Ali 'nj-Jall, 'AH I^iat ’Lu, aj-JsflH t r iiI*Tr£fcf t 
and al-Kuijiiii; and whoever derives hi* instruction by a line 
of descent from either of these i-s regarded by tho Kufmris as 
'abKbasuibfe brother. 

To 'ufHiisain Bin Haimlun succeeded Mainum Bin Kosim r nt- 
Tabamni, udiscipta of Ituhauimnd Bin "AK nj-Jali# and author 
of many Xu^ii'iwii books, among which i* the Summary of Kes- 
ti v a Is f J ), nii te* i for i re v i J i n gs of 1 A bn I hi k r, 'Lb n a r h 

ami TThrmin, whom it calls the three Adversaries, they being 
considered by the Knsasrfs ns incarnations of Satan* The same 
person also composed the Book of Proofs of Divine Knowledge 

pertaining to the Questions (AjU-II as^. s- 1 -^ k in which’ 

it is said that the wolf supposed to have eaten Joseph was Abd 
'nr-Hiihnian Bin Muffrtin hil-MuHidt, not Salman ul-Fiirsi, :is 
other Nu^airi* believe; nnd the Book of the Compend on ihe 
Duties ol Pupils oU>' ; ,% ); wnd another 

hook, against the religion of 'Ah Bin Kami at and 3 AH Bin 
Kush kali; and tURuy others. 

rt Fifth, Chapter^ catltid tfrr Fitter$ + 

“ Whenever Gixfs help cunm?, nnd victory, and lima soeil men do- 
mc§f kali rig tlieuisdiTs in the religE-in of Un4 by crowds, tfign glorify 
with praise to thy Lord. and ask his forgitonews; i* n-rilj gniciou^, 
I testify that iny serertign u the Prince of Bvw, Mtl. wJid pro lined 
lord Muhammad out of the- light of Eiift essence, Hffll till Ini la I la hi* Es- 
pn-s^iotL,. hk so If, his throne, and his seat, and rmrnctl him with hi* own 
attribute*; who is connected with him, not separate from him, nor m 
veritihly connected^ while tint wfdtdy separate— Htfliig cmincelfd with 
him by virtue of light, separate from hint by mnnifMted presence* *o 
that Mohammad is of him like as the soul’s feeling is of the mu^ or *» 
myn of the anti are of ibu *m\ disk or as the prgbng yf water j» ©f 
water, or m rending comes of binding! or a* the lightning flash I* of 


* Sre K nr aviii. S. if ; rtl.Tl, ffj P- fT. 

f Anrtirtiitlj. liti Jill union to iho fnx-tiAenffrtt of ltu» rarih by shower* of rain; 
Cump. k ut. 3LKL li I, a9 qoMErd m ili« l^rfiitnriifiiy, Lwl uw. 
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lightning. or assist i»of the mt, «» w*j** “tf 

if ’ VH i|[t,n 'Ab4 Thlib wilt* to h* manifested. he manifest* ' t 

tentlfr ibfli lord Mulmiunlld creeled lord ha I in An o f 
hi.l£S.and appointed hint® be hi* 

of hi* revelation fso U»t he i* Salttlland Sitajbfl,*, J ^'7*'J’M 
tiw repress tali™ of order and iadttHtublo truth, trnly l . p- 

SIS 1 like wipe, ** MM-* —-aytf.'g 



'at-Kindl, and the other* are A , v"»I t ««! Kunbcr 

Kftw&h»h Hl-'Aiwari, 'Ullnnin Bin Mndh «n 'art -XqMit. «d J*J* 
Kin Kf.din'ad-Dausi; who wm 9 «rrnn»®f «of «««ert P ^ 
Believerm—dory and honor to his memory, an'I ttto g<at«wi 
Wi fro^iW lands of the orient to ihnse of the /j* 

the southern region* and the northern, 

of every (-'Inin anil every mountain,planned by thol' un . . . • ,]’ 

and embraced within the dimtr earth. from JaWH?H ™™ r 

ing the Inrfcing-ptasa «f *and*Mfta, even to mount Kiif, and whalcv* 
i* arched bv the dome of the circling cel«tud 7 ™ 

™h, the citv of Ion! Mohammad. where ore gathered th« » hi^Ahd- 
whn, al*>, were of one mind in holding the doctrine of lord AM AW 
allih, wiiliout either scepticism or idolatry, or Ifltmyn of t h ^ *) 
ten' of ’All Uni 'kbit Tfttib, or reiid.fig «ny ml of hi*, or «™» < l 8 
eonverw with him otherwise than through a Communicator- may lie 
give to believer* safety. tranquillity, strength, an priority over their . nc' 
liiie*and onimand vindication! ami may he make u* to be talmvent 
with them, safe, trsnqnil, secure, superior over our enemies and tliur, 
and vindicated! Bv the mystery of victory, and of him *h«e M «£ 
torv, whose right hand secure* the victory ; by the mystery of one lord 
Mohammad, and «f Ffctir (that a, say* oof author, of Vntnrmh). ■!- 
Hasan, 'al-Hnnaiti, and Mulisiii; in the faith of thu Mystery of Ob* 
jcurKt* of the »ppeMo(JiUif« of prty*f t f und of iht muSnimlo of tli« 
passion of divine knowledge—peace be to n* from the remembrance 
of tilC 111, mrvd way God* benediction tcH upon them rIi - —* 


ja ^ ^ ajBwXi y-ua w 4 j 5 gs»o, «b /“* ^ 01 

_yd L?V* CJ^ s^ 4 ) 

*Z~J. aAjCj J>> a* ^ J* 

V-nr;-- \ JbmStt aJuAsr. u ' 5 . a-c w 

jii j iJ&jL* si* _uiij ** sJscLa ^ aci 


* ZdtscV.nft ii. P. 3E. CiC^nwlmlX iS- Bfl'Sr 

f Stre J3ti?l *urtt tw ihr ThLri J L"ti-!pttfr 
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^LLl <jejOJ (jflji j! f^JiS *1 ^-JL^'' i y U**-^ ^ 


Ct - s' O ^ 1 o'* Or^' C*^ s' ^Hr 1 o'* s' o'* 


^u-pilu wJ'-j Jjl jut tUi (jli cn j ( j^“- ! 

wW qL Ov^i_, *jjS .L‘jl* qI 5 


J^imLi* J ^3 JU-^f ,}j->i *Jj jjd cr* 

^r^ T > v; 1 **<®*A 

wJ\Jj 1 * j- 4 -Vi fljirl -Lu'tf ^ 

iifc*J ^ ^S CJjibdj 

Ci ^t* ^UaTiS ^ ^ c “ Lpj***® _h'* 

L/Mta Sii( ^ ,JIjJI T -V? U> ^ j ^ 1 ■/'U 

*L^il c^ ; -=*' U LfU>* UU*M ? i-s. jSjJj UI'^J L|aL% i-^jU* 


^Jj ^1 UjL> jit Ufclj^&- L^ 1 j * 1 

^ _-^ ■_— - * ^X*-?** ^LOlXi* ^F jtj-kXj 4 ^djL >1 \A 

£ 0 jU ^2 ^ atil L.^P Jt 1 ^V -*- 1 ij^; lM L-^J ^ ^ +jC>I 

*> o>^ ^ l -^ 1 o^ l>-^ r* ^ ^ 

i i a ■ i J-a^ w-JL i^jf* v- ' 1 0 j 4 ^*-^r. > 'Hf"-*’-' 3 * 

^»|XL* 7 k Ul*>i* Lr>M ^5 

iuUil* Lu^Vid ^ u**U 1 m 3 

C^*-' *** LS^ O* 0^5 ^ crtt 

os^ls ^■ 1 f cr^> o*-*^ 1 ! o^'s tW ' iiA ^ r** 

—— ^ til iri~^ l i ,! ' -1 r Jjji ^fci-3 »-L—*1 t J 3 

The leaders among the Nufuirk □ndergtand this chapter to 
signify thm Mnhainmnd es connected with 'All by night, and 
separate from hjin by day, taking the mu lo be ^[nlinminad 
^LJ ^Jju LW' ^ d-^P - 1 vV^ ^ 

jl^ ypi^.^ .,j5 r)jj jj ; . ^V) t and they believe ihnt Mnhatn- 
niad createfi loni See I man - and these three are their Mwt Holy 
Trinity, ’AIS being the Father* Muhammad the Son, mid Salman 
^nl-Fiit^i the Holy Ghost (sr-Ur j*s r* 
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uji, -u. >Ji\ v*'&i ?fJ als ° 

i_-C', ; - t K‘ J a. t c »„ i<n"ited the Five Incomparable^ and 

declare wot lord Solmla wwted wo &d ns it now 

tlmt the Five Incomparable 3 cr,a < a I, ear* 

trim, and that all tk ^^W^al-lli^ld pre- 

« in the bands of these earthquakes; 

aiding over thunderbolts, iigl* , ^ of tllC B uta and 

r Abu-dh-Dhftrr aitptii’snwtu , l nlurgcd with tbo 

=^W^Ss£S& 2 K 

introducer of spirits into bodies > **-* 

L^rf J ‘u»V. -V* 

U, -.Uttl u»l/*b 5 j!/ s 7 *"* ° " ^ 

« SMh Chapter, aObJ thi Bomi^ of *A* ^« rf - 

. o-rif*.. i- «”>. ! Tirr.v S’!" sK?™?*;* 

<--l to S«re to to""***"> v,,i ,,..ii™.ui.mi ■■■' ■'"'• 

\M te-fto* to the adff-Ue- ™ Ifcitv, end his 

tln'ii coiHiucwr, thon Wht"‘ _ j t " - j j nmaSfflctcil In this my 

Khsswss 5 

CMtfM*'. ?. fclsfeSSUSMS 


o-All. ... tU«nU,i»*. ri»>. <>■*«.•?*».».rr^toi;^Sto 
l . | < »ii ytiin af t io In- interceded vfrtb; O All, t mu jm i «"» 

O’AMhi" e “ dUy t ... All, werl the dignity o tbt 

^ o*4lt mve us O 'All. fwm thy wrath and ebartne 

C aStE tos of tTy con.p1not.ice: ! WW in lliino ina>m- 

nl-'nnimlBiievs and tliiiic unrquJl«l working: thoo, t> Ftlnw " ■ c ^* 

t l aittivethn iiowihiliiy of weakuTM. I believe m, end n'.hn" 
lftdrf? ilir hidden tJL*. and 'tlnac out ward inanUrMationt l1«ati« o«t* 

SSfiSSuto '» »'»» to."to "* tol'to. 


£sw p. 1M5. 
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btlng h archetypal and divine. O tliou who cirt be 7 thou who nrl ln\ 
tlion who bwaorent them who- honor and remember thee, and confix 
Lhi i L! adc; O thou who art hr, llioli who nitric* tliott who dost canto 
iho&o to *t umb!e who undermine ihino authority* who di»wii nwd deny 
theei 0 present orn\ U isolfiJidatutil* O mys-tenuita, O incuinpn.‘lici]»ible t 
0 IVsncc of Ikes, 0 'AH, thou august one 11 — 

b £ji5l j*U *!>' a^sn-Jt 4 jO 1 tfl jJT! I tin 

c>A*xJ jjp b b b It 

tf ; 4 ^ b jJJ * 1 1 * O* ^5 ^ 

^.LL" jS* flitf jlbJTj |A*IJI Ji-^- b ; U* b jj-o 

^xJLai" jm^LL jJuai v'-^ 1 Jk>j w jrfrA^ 

J_Jt jHjJbJS Jjl A^-_J LJ1 jUJi ^(£3 vV^* O-W 

M Jo ^ -Jl U -b U ^ Li j*J U UF^ ^ *** ^ ** 

iiSJ Jkfi b bjjt-1 ^Lp b j ±**- { j w V- h wK- ->■« 1 ■? b->' 

u. >^ 4 ^ Ui 4 jcSi -<a u«sa» U> to^ji 

feyASJI i>J ■- -4 bbbiJI L As L xxdibJl b Aibbl *£i 

^ u5bbVc. jb>> -i£il»T b bb-^ ajM Sjj— c*bl L _At La 

:>"J ■ yi V> J_/ b bj-’-bi bb^Vj 

^jL! Jbbbj obJw. ^-b 1 bo £JU pi 

jb h bAjih *£ j3- bitl q* b Li jb Lt ojb'i ^bjw bbbb^ 

^ La L>^>^I b b * byb\ bbjt pnp J=* Ij b 

■— I,* b b ^,iAj 

The wott] '* BeoSj” in the expression fl Prince of Bccs p M stg- 
nifiea the angels. 

The Northerner* pride themselves in ibis chapter ns ad verse 
to the w orship which the KdflamnJi render \o the rhoen J arguing 
from the expression u then producer of the morning-simp ana 
creator of the luminous fall rooan t " that the moon Is a created 
thing: to which the Knldziana reply that 'AH creiaied the moon 
in order to inhabit jL xis a mao builda n house to dwell in p or 
makes a seat to sit upon *** o' 

jtbL& w-AjC, «-t*¥ j Twfc - ’» +^1 fc ^v *!,* _ * - ■ it i flJ l ^>^a. ' tor the lat T 
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ter hold tlmt the dark part of the moon represents (ha Adorable, 
who. they also belter 1ms hands, feet, » body, and a head, and 
on his head si crown., and in his hand a sword f which is e 
notched bind® of Muhammad o* F=* r 

IjJ, c-'j U^' ^ O^J5 O'^ “» 

-*). 


"Swnth CAop/rr, cotfd 1 /A* Stihii<t(ton r 
“ ] bow the tend, and *olute, aud preseal tnwdfto, ihe creator of 
the beavan and the earth, in devout homage and WKbanfcton: and *® 
no idolater. The beginning of salutation was by the eternal Arche- 
tv rol Deity to U»e uoifiut Impressed Deity -, and the augCit hxpre*^ 
Dei tv salnlcd the saw Commnnktltor; and the noble Cjuimontcaler 
Hiilutcil i lie Five Incomparable*. the pill are «f the world aud »t religion. 
S:iUil alioti to the Coroniwnieatortl salutation to the liieomparaUes. 
•ml illation to the Poimlvwila l wlntotion to the Dignitaries, salutation 
i„ the Familiar*I Citation to the Fnrifled! salutation to the Approved l 
salutation to the Offered*T wd,nation to the Ctwnito! saloiat.oo to the 


HUtlllU-um IQ uis 1 .. ' mpim: “ 7 - i Ik 11^1 

Spirits! ulalAiloil to the SaneUfi&d! isltttitiflH to the,Kftm&kfil 
aJjuiiiion i* the Lutntertl «tlnt« tion to the Attendants I—who together 
muke up the orders of lOmiic Itfiug-nin) the world or rill the pnr* 
Ih_, tanclili^n Salutation to lh««*e who fellow the difMttng n^N mt\ 
are guided, who *Und in fenr of the ftnls of tile wieted* ohev 

the Supreme Swetefen, the Moat Hs^h, and M‘c*e m tfeu hmihip of 
Muhwntimd, 111© elect! Solution to iUg hundred thou^ajid pwfiheu* 
iitv\ to the four and twenty thouiafld propbvl^ of whom tin- U&i wa» o 
Conimufiiceilor, nrnl th« last was mi Attendant! Sit! citation it* )fU t O 
virtnona tenants of God!— m$g God gather our dispersed, mad youns, in 
the garden Ueligiit, mnid the *tar* of bearen I"— 


^bUJl EjuL-^ 

yi* LJlwub U< a > j-j-Lal 

^L.. p^nJi r-y J* v*^' r- 1 ^' ** CJ ^ 5 O- w 

0 tfy f Ui>!^ ^i:l v^ s (i-j (Mjitl *M ^ r“ v 
rl^JUtS r ‘3—It ,-Lm^I vW* 1 ^ CT^ 1 * 

pbLJi err*^-' J* r^ s lc^ r^’ 

c^>/ r > > r ^ 1 ^ 

ctosail Ja i_-OdiiJ w ^-1 -P ,jh 0 - ,, V , "‘ t 

ib-l cr- o^s .vj" C 7 » ^ f^LJl ^j***^' 

*Il!I (-U-J 0 .t*i>v:i Jw*^ Xftfcf-f ^*5 U * 1 *' 1 ,lja ^ 
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1 jrj ■— 

yJ j* *.*^' JmJS^S Jl «jJL|Liiifc L^Lfe^ AI AJb I Jirf- J 



Tli is chapter gives rise to dispute between the Non hern era 
and the Kalflzhios; for while the former say: M nud believe 
in the lordship of Muhammad, the elect," the KnUlzians any; 
*' in the lordship of 'All* the gracious , 11 and accuse their oppo¬ 
nents of tho error of ascribing lordship both to Muhammad 
find to ’All, indifferently. The Northerners reply to this charge 
by snying that Muhammad and s Ali are allies, not alien, to 
one another* that, white the First Cause is ’All, Muhammad,, 
also, is a creator; and that the Kalazians cannot eons intently 
charge them with error in ascribing lordship to the hitter, 
inasmuch as they themselves maintain the same doctrine of a 
Trinity which is hefd by the Northerners (jiu A : r-A^ ^ 
,}Ju A^A*AJ r , 

^ZUisd -Vi^ ! JyAjV . ^=j\I r JL^ 

i-At-j ( - ‘ -Vt -j -J -_ - ' *5 * v-t :■ •, Jp Ejib- Ukjr'J v J 

Lw4^ A*.’*'-'* J. Lir ,V:A' t A*4£jL 4 w»vyJ 

|i_l J: jLiC. L, ^ ■ a -H l iiXfiAfit fc.* ^ 

*X>Kb A long dispute is thus carried on, of which we give 
only the outline, 

r I l lie " orders" mentioned in this chapter are fourteen in num* 
ben the hrst seven including all from the Communicators to 
the Approved, numbering five thousand angels, who constitute 
what theNusasris call she great light-world (AV ?** 1 
believing them to be referred to in the Kurin us the “seven 
heavens, 41 and who arc supposed to have existed before tho 
creation of the world, and to lie stars outside of tho milky way 

L*^' ;_?**> >**- ! ^ 4 J '' OJ^J ^-3 

Jfcxh wij^): and the other seven including all from the Offerers 
to the Attendants, numbering one hundred and nineteen thou¬ 
sand, who constitute the so-called little spirit-world 

supposed to be what is intended by the u seven earths ' 1 
in the ICiiriin i + and whom the Nusniris believe to be the stars of 
the milky way, or spirits purified from the flesh through their 
acknowledgment of p AMS, and of every manifestation of the 
Deity from Abel to p Ali Ibti 'Ab& Tnlib Lpi • 


* Kur, iitii. 6 S- 
vai^ vim 


33* 


4 Kur.k? I* 



232 £ R Suluburt/, 

^ o» ^ *■ ^ 

LjU> J* agreeably to these words in the Dtwfin 

of their lord Sliaikti *Ali 'as-Suwrairi- , 

u whv <i<»t thou not apprehend tiic parable of light! u\ *w I"' 10 " 
™ 5 uTa plain P Jo: God U the tight of the upper world, the 

heaven*, and of the earthly world 

l.t-w. ui ,c!l <->^2 31 ii^ 

— l^‘ >*t. a-U«Jl i. bW' **■■' 

which parable is to be found in the ^uran, Where we read: 

41 God is the light of the heavens and the earth j b» light is aa 
a lamp in ft tittle window etc, ’* 

“Eiflhih Chtpirr, cuffed thr Ettoktuing. 

“Glory be to a God to wl.orf all W. to whom 
atM * dimluhicA oiw wjiv : I atowtfl tltc tlAhibnl and token of ihe 
tad Muhin J£ on 1 1 hi--lay of the fcahd<(hl gr«Uypra.«d 

l . I,,, l.i-'li before God m noblene** and digirity. l, a scr- 

™!l t. .b«m wlw pT.i.,1 to .!«, ■. 1'rinoo of II™ O All «.„» 

„ m . i, t the Confession of unity, nWmeiit of salt »' 1 •=' ■!» 

»nd recognition of thine nhnobte being, *' ’All* thou aurnat «««'. [ J*“ 
th» art foul 1 -velifting, tumid. O cUsilOl and jlulgO— 1 entreat t Ite, 
bv the n-iilitv of the caff wherewith lord Muhammad *«!]«• ll ! ,fm “ ,w ; 
ai ha went out of the goto of Mnkkah, riding the whit* camel, and 
erieii sniing: ‘A combat! a combat 1 a tight! a light m the can*? of 
Co<l " which words nrc inv token in ill re, O light of light, thou render 
«,f rock*, thou oompeller of sens limn disposer of nil thing—I 
thee thiii thou woiddst give to believer* n homo >u iny euhltme garaea, 
tr-ii l>v Eidliwhn—*0 the felicity of » humble creature hairing hope 
thereof! But lo, tram the foe of the height, on the right aide of the 

-- f TW „ amid the blissed tree, die bountMU* one culls out, nml 

biu , ■ -ti mv friend, O worthy to be praised, what humble creature Jiaa 
ever invoked me with this invocation, in sincerity of heart, and simple 
GQmUikire&i either on Thursday ^ lllL! 1li0 ™ or l } h ' 

evening of Friday, or on the night of the 15th of SbaUu f or ou five 
niuhtoof the month Itamadhta, or on the Day <>f the Mass,or on the 
Birth-night, or on the day of the festival of 'ni< dmdir, mid l have nut 
counted him n» one of mV people, and given him a home in my garden, 
Causing him to drink of the cup of my mercy, and placing him among 
the believere, for whom then* is no fear, and who know uo sadness. 1 

have uplifted mv token. By the mystery of the ’Ain of ’All, by the 
mvstcrv of the Slim of Miiimtnml, by the mystery of the Sin of bat* 
u)_bv the uritfur of ’AMS. Our beginning of invocation i» that «c 
betoken our Archetypal Deity, end say: In the name of G«J, the mer¬ 
ciful, the cutopamionato; and on rending of invocation is that we render 
Thank* to him who has guided u% and say: Duty and praise be to (md, 
the tanl of all worlds T— 
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JSuhimdn m rft* ffuaamm Heliport. 

4 ^* 1 . 

J>Jii uj*i- ^UUil JJ- 4 SI jd *- 

L^A^l ■Jy-t rit«J , 4 . vWV 'kX*#*-' 5 jL^Sh 4 I X*ii- i > 

d’-^ 1 *-'! J ^rjJwyiL^ |J_fi s X j ;J 3 jl ■_* -aija-4 aL * wV*-E Arb^a^ S 2 ^ 

■ * "r L | ^-Lfi j Ajy>db AyJUli* A*^*haA .. * *r y b 

O baww 1 1 u£ iA jrJJ ’ _JL-sr. iiX-L «1 1 ? H W tl 

\JF^ *-*4 £ 1 - 3 ^ ^ ™-0 L. j ■»—*-J £■ j,'*J ^ 1 _^^_* A$J^ 

^iJ La ii£-Jl v ijLwl '■Ar#; ill- J^w* 1 tS v';^" -4^ 

^ Cr^A ** 1 O'* y^s JJ^“" S W 

^rAkf tj!i Jjj Lj 5 ^jh^js i^I L^' 

b J*ib 5 ^jdUfi j-b.yv cr * ^ r On ^* 1 J" ^ ^uls J*A 

,wiu &JLi SyzAJS s~Vj ^Jki A*a ^1 A+-> -1 

iO im ^~~* Lf* 1 _ ' J '" *■ - 1 -Ay -^f- 1 A * . I..£ ^^LwhfkJ ^ , '»4 J 

f *4 £ Jfll*U ^ 4 - *1 c* 1 ^! p^ ^ j** cr* usH 4 j ^ 

^ Lj'O W^»'» ^.jjkAi-- ^i}ufli k ^ 1 A^Ji 

^jLi! ^4 CJ ^~>:. ffi V> mi* ■-i+^ 5 o*W « *1*^ 

• ■■ »■■ m JW4J ,y..W^,r jAMWl pwd A-uV*-^' , 'wi AyblA-l ■ 1 

4JJT* Am^ jj i^ 1 +J> 1 ■; JFff^-j— I y^ Hr" ^ ^ »>wJ jjJb-| J wJL, -HH W.J Ji £*3 _'* ' 

-^ -r ’-*>“ ^ w^> i?Jc A *^> 1 >_j^- i j bkj^ JLP 

The cocnbatiflg spoken of in lb 35 ohnpter is two-fold 1 1 P to 
revile 'Abu. Enkr + f L r in!tr t T lJlbi£tiiri t and ihe reatj junjt all seels 
wliteh main tarn that 'Al£ Mbti 'Abu 0r prophet, eilber 

ate, drank p hod soxual inlercourpe, or weru bttm of woni^n t for 
fbe Nii^tiris believe thnt iheso desq^nd^d Iroin heaven without 
bodies, and that the bodies which ihey inhabited wore but sem¬ 
blances qs>4 ^Li^JS ^ ULk ^jvUiju 

jywbij ^ ^iL^'i ■£ L? L^i J*ji jrJS |*L-p^^ 1 plj ); 

2 . to hide one’s religion from those who are not Knfftirta, it 
beitkg n pfineiple with this sect not to disclose thuir opinions or 
usages, oven lo save their lives. 

Bv this chapter are lo be distinguished the four parties among 
the Kusnirfe; for those who adore the heavens and the twilight, 
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when they recite it, place the right hand upon the breast, apply' 
ing the foncr part of the thumb to the middle finger 
among the worshippers of the moon wipe spread out Lb* band, 
■with uio thumb erect, so that it boa the shape of the new inooii, 

»4 X. pto. tab W* »l»" tta ^!£“ 5 d 35 

wide, with the fingers of one over those of the other, MW ** 
two thumbs erect, so m, In tins wav, to represent tuc shape ol 
the new moon; and the worshippers ol the air place' 
upon the bren.it, lifting up the fore finger, and apptyWS' n ™ r 
rin of the end of the thumb to the inside of the middle finger. 

ASS Hwsairie. on finishing the recitation of ihw chapter* * 
Lhc Inner pan. of the etsda of thdr fingers threo Ume% and raisa 
them to their beads, 

w Jfr Rlh Ohapttr f culled the of \Alu 

“Bv tho invfttcry of the T Am. pvrtninutg to 'Ajh divine, mnnlifted, 
of him with the buhl triples; bv the my^rjr nf the \ frn, 
to Muhammad. UMimiau, imperial, i&HrmodiarjV of the s 

Udit of light; bv the im-rery "f the Wn, peniining to admit r :P Te 
in Gabriel, "i S.lunin, communicatory, 1 -abnio, Nirnimniw, 
Ni^ainaiL Ity the mystery of , Aiii-AlliB-&In n — 

V) V. *~11 j-J jUtii'S' 


\ lUJUlt 


O*— 


■! 


jl. 


jyjjJill 


^ ij-wJC 1 ^-Vl iL*il*LJS 

Sometimes abridged in the recitation, 

A < Tenth C&apl&f vtUtii the CWtJifinf. 
ul that God is true; tlint HU word is iraa; that 'the pSain 

truth* i* ■'All 'ILhi 'Aim TiiLiih with ifae bnld tens pH*, the njraUmiu; 
that Hell is tlie abode of iiutalfewr-r; tlutt lUv l^ufdutj » ft p3™«^ 
for bells vers* where- water uicamfat* beneath the throne, and 
upon iho throne is watnl the Wd of nit worW* the borers of the 
throne nre the nobk Eight, who prosoot to Him the oblation of m? 
exereLBrSp in this niy shite of discipline f and of the eaerebrs 
fiev e r*. 1ft lb e hiitli of ilia mj*h‘ ry of the envenmt of T Ai n-M l m-SIn * 

L_^. iy-Jtli 1 


£jSl ^ J* cr^*' o'i 

Cr* * >L l!s ****■> UD 


r* ^ 


*j i ■ •' 


i 


: v-t 


O**' 


•lit D ! 

O ^ 1 
■it '-jj wi»-M 


— M f. 'A ar JV5 i 4 Lf* - ^ C)iy^ 
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11 Eleventh Chapter, cu//ai the TtiitnUMtfi or, 6^ the common people, the 

Mountain* 

u God certiftcf, tlie angeliv loo, ami all imbued wish knowledge, hear 
witness, lli at the fie h no God btaido him, tbe doer of justice; that 
there h no God beside him* she mighty* the wiw. Verily, religion in 
Gcd 1 * sight is Islam. 0 out Lord, satfe ns by thy roccklkmi enniic tia 
to follow the MeawngCf, and w> tccurd os Among tliose who firmly 
testily to F Aiti-\litn-Sin. Bear me witness 0 aogosi Intermediary; 
hear nut witness, O noble Communicator; bear me witness my ford 
3dikd&d on the rigl]t hand; bear me witness* my lord 'Abu-dli-Dlukrr 
cm the left; hrnr witness to me, O ’AbdallAh; hear witness- to me, 0 
TTlimmn; bear witness to me* O Kan bar Bin Kn jj'm; InuLr witness to 
iwo. O Pursuivant: boar witness to me, O Dignitary; hear witness to 
1130,0 Familiar; We r wittier to me, thou I trifled; hear wit new to 
me, lhon Approved; War witne-M to me, 0 Offerer, niul thou Cherub, 
mid thou Spiritn*J t and thou S&nctiflyd, ami then Rambler, and thou 
Listener, hiul thou Attendant; War witness to me, ve dwellers In the 
watch-tower** ami O world of nil tbe pure, I testify that there is# no 
God hut "All '1 bn 'Aim Tulib with the bold forehead, the ftdorable; nod 
no Intermediary hut lord Muhammad, worthy to W praised; and no 
1'ommnnieiitoT bfit lord Salmon 'di-FiiM* the pattern J , anil that tike 
greatest of angels are iW Five Iri earn parable; and that there h no conn* 
aid save that of nur chief ami lord 'af-Husain Bin Hmndun 'nbKIitiitailiJ* 
who made known one rite* in all Iniidu, I testify that the Dun-like 
fiitin. ujaniles-ted iLinong inen p the summit of all existence, and llmt 
it made rnnmb^t l he essential Sighs, Wido which there is no God, 
T^Skl i h 'All f Ibii b\bu TAhh; and that he h immeasurable, illi mi sable, 
iticoinpreberwibte, IklaAmtable, 1 testify that I arn a Nnf&irl in religion, 
a Juudabl in counsel, n J unhid Anl in habitude, n Khnsititd hi doctrine, a 
■Trail rs to inaaims, a Miiimuni in legal science; arid I Aland fa*l in et- 
poctntion of the splendid recurrence, the brilliant return, tbe withdrawal 
of the veil, the lighting kip of the thick cloml, the manifestation of that 
which i* unseen, the showing forth of tW hidden, and ihc appearance 
of "Alii Thu \\bt'i Talib from amid the fi«n, unrein p every soul, with 
the lion beneath ldm r the Dhu-S-Fnkiir in bis band, the Angels behind 
hiin + line) lord Salmon before 1 li nsii while water wells up from between 
his feet, ft O'3 lord Muhammad cries mU raying: 'Behold your Sove¬ 
reign, ‘Ali *\bn # Abflt TAlib! nek now ledge him. glorify him, magnify 
bim* exalt him* Behold your creator mid provider- disown him not* 1 
Beair me wilnc>s O my lonhs that l hfc i* my religion and my faith, 
whereto J commit myselfr w Imre by 1 live, wherein I shall die* "All 
Tbn H At'ii TAlib live** and will not die; in bis Iinn■ I id destiny, and ab¬ 
solute dominion; in lifs gift are hearing, seeing, and understanding, 
Peace be to m from the remckubniiice of them r— 

_u~£b lM& ^ 'S ait M 

j !_r Lt l-Lil UU , |» -J-Al' .d. I ^ 
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vl?' 4*1 ^ U-T t F ^ 15 

,_> _• ^* 4 ' ’ J '' A5 * 1 ' ij'A*** 4 r 1 /-' ’ r '^*' ■* l - t '^ c J ‘*”' 

i, y r u Jji JssXtf *15? mW 4 L Ji cVtil jU-iJl j^“ l 4 

^sr y Obil 4 Ji* pH * 1 O^* O* ^ ***’ 

u b 0^ 4 ^ U“^ 4 ^ ^r*- 

j&i u. gz~> 4 s g*u 4 > I* 4 s ^s/ 4 j yy* 

^ Q h Jy-t it ^j***^' *Wt (Jt 4j v^'r 1 - ul 4 i/* , ‘ jL ^ i! 

ou^ JU-J1 y «-A^^ ^-Jtlt ^La'J' i^Jb (S’ cH tH* ^ '^' 
^ f Lu>' Xl&Ul f *'- J*^- 1 lo' 1 *'* o"“^*" lX *~ 1 151 ^ ^ 

usJbi ^^xit o* Ll ^ ; tH> ^ ^ 

£ ¥jA; a j. «5^2» jJt VJ-^ 1 1 ^ J + a ‘® o®^' 3^~ ^ o^ 1 

^ ^ «> t^a ^ A ^ Mta* s /^ ! vfr *£“ ^ 

Oy*-i!«& ***/■* ^ ^ ra ^ Ha ** ^ 

j Jgii' Li -L=- i ^Jua»' *4^*1 j-'b*b- LjV' 

ifl^Jl *UaiH wA^J' & ^yj-® V-U ^bssftjl ^ i*- ****' 

^ cr v*t A’ ^ ^ U o^’a if' u ^ 

, v —■ ’■■ y-w aJLs-U!* *a*j ^iMii .j 3 i^ J cr u *"^ t tiH*» j> c< 4 Lpf5 
T.aj. ^cabj ****= D* i '*'i oM“ 

lJu- . »**&=5 •>>:■»» ^- > u^ 1 ' a^ iH* ^ V L ^ 

tAP a ' i^aU-i 4 ^ 4^# ’5.^ ' a >*%l>a 

^> wJU? 3 ! Jbj oyi xjsUj 4p4 W* ^4s*t * 4*3 I^^a 

x^ 0 tf ^ 5 t Jj S>tji3|> -ay's 2f*Jt 0 I C^^t. SjOi^ ^ «?K ^ 

i 1 •.■w~ jfc .■uma- * 5 1 * , “ 1 * 

# 

The Kai&ians clnim that expression ‘‘and the appearance of 
'All Ibo Aba '1’iiib from amid the sun/' in this chapter, as 
evidence of the correctness of their doctrine, remarking that 
the moon comes forth to view out of the mnset-sky. The wor¬ 
shippers of the twilight on account of this expression, fancy 
that the twilight comes forth from the raids! of the sun, white, 
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Sukrimdn on the Mmirian Rctitjron. 

at itie same time, maintaining that the twiligbt-Tcddoniftg of the 
sky creates Lhe sun. The Northerners gay that 14 the sun" is f 
here; a melon jmy for Fdtimah the daughter of 'Asad, whose 
child was "All I bn 'AbCl TttUb; for it is the belief of the Nu- 
sairia ? universally, that both she and Fdfimah the daughter of 
Muhammad were the Expressed Deity* that h, Muhammad, who, 
as they hold, is represented in the sun. 

14 Tuxlfth Chapter^ miUd the. /mil m<hspUr. 
ik Rear me witness ve brilliant constellations, ye luminous star*, ye 
circling sphere^ that mla mao-like form. beheld and beholding, which 
wjta s All *\htt Mbit Taiih, rep wetted the eternal, the alone, the idle, 
the infinite, the uei compounded* in whom there is no distinction of pjirtj^ 
the indmdtric, whom no number emu prises. J l % then, is my God* and 
yours; your God, and mine; my ItnAm* and yonm; your ImftiitL,, and 
mine' the Em fun of ] die light of darkness, Ifaidnmh 'Aba Tu- 

r&b, the manifested wiili the tiald fore! i cad, the bidden w ith the bald 
trmplejL, the uppnarcr from amid tins snn t ihu arrester of every soul* to 
whom, to the gtmndettr of the dory of whoso awful nes^ and to the 
greatness of the splendor of the lightning of whose divinity — to whom 
nit necks Low, and all dSffkullie* give Wft F- the fi“ih of the mystery 
of a Deity in the hcareii*, being an Imam on earth; in the faith of 
the mystery of the Tmiim of every Ttmmi; in the faith of ilio mystery 
of t Alf Ibn # Abfl TVdih, the crertaatlug; in ihu fwtth of the mvsEery 
of hit Intermediary. lord Muhammad, and of his Uomniiinieutor, lord 
Salman, jjnie to the directing rub 1 ; ami lo tlur feith—pleasure and peace 
be to us from ille remembrance of them I' 1 —- 

^ i~-~b S .■ ■■£ .v-jkJL-i i - ^ 

flArf" ^jL 3-ji^fc-' Wk3 vL>! LgM 

OX! w*#-J ^ ^ a-ljUJ 1 ! 

^ ■*** A % LJsa***A % ^ L *>JI sJnh^S 

glrs *£?' r* r Lse^S rH-b 

c/' gjjSj ^iJLfcii *L^jj ^ Lilt 5 11 Adt&- 

L3SJ? gfitf* 3 UflajUtR 

^ j.Lfl 1 ^ .\i' ^ w A * ,-.d * C^nij^ wij^iS \ 

tX^wi aj ^ jIps^ i *r'-Aj w^-r Jj /*■" A jf— y^i^i 

c ^Ji ^ U^-Lc l_ij 

— r U-Jt 5 

This chapter implies that the Nosdrfs itdore a aeen t present, 
not an ineonimimictativflj Deity ; find that this Deity is T AIf 'Ibn 
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' Ab4 Ti llb J^f^A^rthemers^ 

5 B£?JSSt * assssr* 

interpreting the chapter to *v* ><* awn vieW * 

■■ Thirtotth Chejiitr, *Ud th' Jmmsfi^ptcr, 

«Lst whatsoever » m £e return of*Jiomingdo *« 

SW i* ;•««-. m. * a., iwfj. »t 

the my»t*«3 , t m irliilrpt? from the jwr r| f 

the chief and hi- Sr* *vent«n 

Sin, Bfty^ne in ««»her (of wbeui , 6 f lh , ,j,y u f 

of syni a..J *r*?i«* ' m , ":r;- r] : "X wW S&on 

TUM'" 1 '? ;;i 0|1 K CnHl brings him ^ 

t&ir mystery— may God gwo ImpP"’** to them all, 

yUil ^ y—' 

u»-, u»-i i-» -"= ^ w "V*- 3 ^ - ** tr 

- 4! j*_3 % At«t-i * AW y, *■ AW £*«■', 

or ^., juj, *i ir' f t J* O* c** 4 * o 4 "** 1 ' ** s* 4 * 
Ojtf, ^ jto i~, W*r- fir ^ *“ 

CJ*> ' Jis 

i ^ i /r 1 * 

When the Xusalrfe find mention made, in their J 3 ?^ 
of any eily, they interpret it figuratively, as signify hi 
CB g and suppose its inhabitants to be star*, agreeably to 

is osplicitly laid down in the Egyptian Missive, and other bajika 

I it hriJ Its* ,/* 4 t** £ / - O'Z *** ^ 

7 ^ *«* - -ji> 3 ^ 4**- a- ^ 

iiUJl); and so it is with “the «lty of V*™* 
a£ken of in this*chapter. As for the chief bare pMPtiMW 
is their lord 'ul-Khusaibf, and the fifty-one are his 
(some of who Eii were of s Irik r sornt; of Syns^ some o 
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and some of foreign birth), whom the Nu$&irfa believe to ba 
itora or tlie order of *■ the Ecttle spirit-world/ 1 The signification 
attached to the receiving nn d rendering justly, attributed io 
these fifty-one, is that, whosoever tnkes reiiige "with thcrn p and 
offer* sacrifice* to their Expressed Deity, hint they will meet 
nnd purify, ood receive into their midst; nnd that they will 
nvenge themselves upon nil who distrust them, nnd will cast 
their spirits into mansions of degrading transformation f. c #jw^ 

^4f *s-***a^ cr*_^" i *^r— 

u ^barOntfA t7Aef/ifrf K Ori7*f fA* 1 JfrttrAlCtrf //d rjiF, 

" By the motmi, by a buofc written on nn un&enled roll, by the rever¬ 
enced 1 hxim% I i)' (ho hi fly ruof fc bv the full *efi + Ly I lie mystery of Talib, 
'AJdl. and JnYar jipT'aiyair, brothers of * All J 3bn 'Abft 74! it, who i* the 
light of light, ihv inbhtiitice of Kiibrtnnce; by 'AH *lb n 'Abb TiJib, 
remote fonn brother*, *hl *rs + fathers mid mothers, alone, infinite, -u-Jf- 
t&Metft. hidden yet unclothed; in the faith of ihe mystery of the 
Imu.^e, the roof of the hOim\ the ground of the home, And tiir four 
liucJef-pinckirtjTs of rhe bouse—the ho lino being Io n I Mnhji rnm.fr h lli& 
rtn-if 'AbA XAiah + the gmimtl Fhtimnh the dunghter of J AMd p ami the 
four underpinning* Muhiimiimil, FAtir, 'at-Hnfwin, uml 'aE-H 11**111 ; 'in, iFie 
fiiitl] of Eli u rnjAUrv nf the oE-scare and secret nook in the midst of the 
hou^n which h ijnlpiiu Mystery of Obscurity; m the faith of she 
mystery of the edited. Illustrious, Hindi iiobuj trn^r of the house, who 
crush vs bom* of power* ami breaks idd* in pircc*—pleasure and pence 
he to ti* from the temcmbniuce of him !*-— 


Jjf-yl B -» 1 ' w » S- j - f -VXi' — l Is. 

£->*>' '-ij J 

LS* 1 £?' J*^9 iM*> '^- 1) *-# j>?—* T 

o* ’’jr* 0^' ii*j »* ^ 

J'fck-f- «jj, -^h Jr i^i ‘-Aii ! A^-s j-LMb 

Aa*^! ^3 yi^jkuPiF 

^ AwrT .t^rtiil IjMjb JfcJ I A *^ 1 

lh4A«As jCj#| i«t JC* A*-> ^J 

^CjjJa-1 

(j* L-it os,^ 1 '-*h 7 ^i 


~rM» 


lf*L. Till. 


3i 
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Tills till spier originated with the primitive Nura iris, <to 
made up in the way at accommodation to the performance ol 
pilgrimage, that is to any, in view of the house which the 
feifrfci inirwtoda to visit’anti it* undcr-pinmpgs, toof nnd en- 
cil^Ltres, ns signifying, metaphorically, an acqaamUince ^ 11b 

Tbrubiin ’at-T&si, in his Poum of the Lettet Am , 

**0 the fUsT-gc of !>.!'* hcn« I whfch is M* Ititewiedlto; of «; 
flnfikl which i" WiliWH tamer nf Hie Adwwiyi of Mfir ^ U _ 

whereof -At.n-tlb-mmr is the memorable pm>n*XW*\ of the 
T,i, »of Urn lnju«■ which sru Snlsal, mibmusive to tireDeity , it* en- 
,yi. steps, how cbiageddo they prewtit them«U»( the door-ring 
of li]r house is Jn'fof, star in the ascendant. . 

The house signilles the Lord Intermediary, I he Mtm; 'as-yalu, 
'□1 \f!ltduil ■ the two steps, 'nl-HnsEvn mid r ai-^usnin; Ihe door- 

v. i.1. 1 irVlir '»»-SddHi; «c,o.,nv 

n„ With Abu-db-Dhnrr; and the sacred place of ceremony, 
acquaintance with Sal min 'nl-Faref (V> **> ’j-—^ *** O' 

M o'/ ! & ^ ^ o ! & P } 

jaLWHl ^ j*«Uas=r» 

r- j 5 v , h| 

ji. ' i r . A ^^0-1 


3 Jumil f Ju$ i-l> jf «*1W V^i 4 1 

-*ls. oUll i! J—JU. yLxi jAi! y «jy*j 

jjCj vv yJj y oiJi 

■■ A L? jVAMil V-^ 1 J* 

;joi y i.A ^ kiiL =^ 

.uS ,,,UU jU^m -J' ^ih). Such ititen'relations are dis- 
title t1 v presented in very many books of the Nesnirfs; and an 
oeonainsnficc with the sevcrul pcraoTiH nnnicd stain.!?, w iui tlioin, 
fur the completion of pilgrimage. Moreover that acquaintance 
is understood by the Nnsairfs to be obtainable by sight, in eon- 
fortuity with what is their belief; universally, iliflt lire sun is 
Muhammad; while, a* to their disagreement with respect to the 
Archetypal Deity nnd the Communicator, the leaden) among 
the KulLilians bold tlio moon to be the Archetypal Deity, winch, 
as lire Northerners maintain, represents Salman 'nM'iirs.i, and, 
on ihe other hand, the leaders among the Northerners believe 
tire Archetypal Deity to be presented to view in the while 
heavens, which tire Kalflaiam hold to represent the Com mu in- 
cater Salman al Farsi; and so every one who becomes initialed 
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into tho sect assigns to the Archetypal Deity and the Coro mu- 
nSenior, rapeetively, their representn lives, na maintained by 
whichever party he joins Xjj£JL> - 4^^ ,j^a* 



The EGfil of the Muslims in visiting Makkah seem a to the 
Kasai ns idle Mid blameworthy t and one of their chida has ex* 
pressed hi quel f to this effect in tho following words: 

'Caned be nil who forbid the drinking of wine, nnd nil die Syrian^ 
ind the pitgrimn V *— 


- -b?l- B 



that is to any; O for the knowledge of 'Ain-MfmdSinl and 
their lord .Muhammad Bin Nusair nKAbdf al liakn 'an-Kansu ri 
COngura pilgrimage in the first of hi* Three Nurmi irian Visita¬ 
tion^ which we ilnd in the Book of tbs Summary of Festivals,* 
as follows: 

44 They have uaigned to thee it ptnvc, and Hiippo^t! lliee to be burled 
in it, aiiil visit thee ; but in Lnitli they practise deceit" — 

+, ito jXjj ^_*a -llS-* *• 

and. again, it is said in the Book" of Confirmat ion, by Shaikh 
Muhammad -ftl-Kfllf ft f, quoting from the Book of Light Ilnmj- 
ling,f which the Xu^iiris believe to have been composed by 
JaT&r 'a^Sudik, the words of Ja'&F, when be was inquired of by 
H al Mufudhdhal with reference to the edifice which the Musi mu 
ere so zealous in visiting,, imagining it to be God T rf house: 

41 Such visitation is the mm nnd wifctafiee of unbdtcf; that edifice 
ii a prop of idoE^ wen a*? it is of i(one T like idols; utjJ people ire will 
nlgll Jolla in vkiliriig it, and short of understand! Bg; w 

to which 'alKnlihrf adds; 


* 


* Jgum, Afint, ii 11 S^nr- XI, 

t La tijL! original icit. ibii tilk here rraJi « vhfch w* altered, 

in pm Thru] ty w i ih the reading m another para^a w forre it osui», to ’ 

Tljn mejuiiu# uf L]lu Liter form, htiwarcr, it Juubifu I. 
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"So I civc them for &n»wtr, aa to this watt*! 1 ,tiwl■ th« 
ihoiikl be abandoned i and tasklcs, there ure p!«» ot an J 

tree*, innumembk 1 , wliicb thojr may visit, n fl *hsr than tin ** w*s* 
(die a nrocccdinu verifies in lueni the words of tlio jx* 1 , wno saj. . 

•Thou Wtwl, 0 my brotW, of *ir#ag* thing*i of n jaundiced 
phvsicliin administering to in fellow-men; of a tt ; KI li s 

Bjifead of cladiing; nod of so oculist prescribing collvnum, " 
himself blind ;■ 
and those of another: 

■The physician m L Es himself to administer to others, and foigct* lii* 
own puiu-filricken heart'’ 1 — 

> JUJU* Jl OF)^ ! ^ J ^ S ****** ^ 
,jjOUa5i jSX>- 


ut ^ 0 ^*UB LJ u ^ ! ^ ^ 
r lLoVsf ^ L^J f L*« jfl ^ IAp xil df-^' ^ 

<3tl> CT t *4*^ ^ OJ****> 

J Lw l* ^ ^ Js^' ^ ^ 

Jsf^ 1 jpUSJ! J*s j-Wj ■* \J-' 

jtji j?! ^LJl ^ u cOtf* 


jj-tI jfc-^> lU^“ w-iJjM! J—^ J5 


Uto cr* 

£j^ 


— l ^ 5 

» Fif tenth Ufiajiier t talM the C7<vpter $f tin Intrmudiar^ 

JJ In thu faith of the mystery of the angort Intermediary; in iho 
faith of the myster? of the noble ComiOnnitaldt; in ibt faith of the 
mystery of my lord 'ahMRtdAfk on the right hfchcl; in the faith of the 
mystery of my lord 'Ahii^lh-Dhflrr t on the left hand; in the faith nf the 
mystery of the two poble^ |im k , potent ales 'a!-Ha&aEi mut 'iihliMMiiEij 
in K lie filtli of the tny-fttery of ihn two saints* Nanfat Tiiti J IiiriLljah ana 
r Abt Uitnlnli; in tlie faith of liiu mystery of ‘la-pAHi anti the "orM of 
purity j in the failh of tho mystery of every iter in tlw ba«Bii tSj e 
faith "of the tnyrttry of |he ftuhlime holiness and ^ those who dwell 
therein—pleamro und peace he to us from the rtdmnbraccc of them -'— 


juajL^I g^«*- r 

^crA***i _4« * . i pr-J^ i T J ^:-' —f;a-T* >1 






up ^> r ; ^**0 > ju^ji >ii y 
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H-* o* •H»* '*$ o**-> T 

.*-* pbhJl* ^ O' 4 '“be. y«A3j- jm t -*”-Jl 3 

41 Sixteenth Chitpitr* cvHrd the dopier of Purtuu nnd. 

"They rov* nhput far and wide—j* there any pluee nf refuse for 
them ? Let remember the namei of the Piireuhriu!td<Kd% whom 
lord MtiliAmtEind chose from nmnng the seventy men H nn the night of 
J a]- t J AknI«tl] + in the vail fir of Mi Eti, a* follows: 'Abn-MlAithncn Mklik 
*\bv 'at/TarUm *fll>U*Mmlb ^Ihn Mifrur Vl 1 Aatarl. ^ Mimdliir 

Bm LfrJ&a Bln Knrmfts Sk'rdb It A H 5, Bin MAlib ■‘nU’Ajlfln!, 'al'Asmi 
Bin Hniftin f jiPTJ#!ilLiitl l ’jtl-'AhbAji Bin f UbMidt 'a1-'Ana&rl< 'Ub&dali 
Bin SArim ■ftn-XaofjklL 'AbdnllAh Bin + Uioar p Ihn Ih^m -nl 'An&&ft p 
SAlim Bin Tmnir ^hKhiznijt, *rbai "l bn KVL+ RilT Bin Waiakub, 
Bilfcl Bin Haih jtli 'tthShEmnwl. In the faith of the mystery of'the 
PuTiuivarn. of pLir^uvanlK ram] the Dignitary of Di^nitirie^/onr lord 
Muhammad Bin Si nan W-ZA I uri—pleasure and peace he to m from the 
remembrance of them !*■— 

A * . d Hfc jv -i-. ' i-, y -1 

47 <— ’ J i ry4 I \J> *>hLA Ij^iLLa 

LnJfl ,j i-dSLij' JhLk^ Ji , A*^ 4 jLk — ■ ; . I +J- 2 

jj / 1 3$ *!r<'} o *^ 1 &$ S***>7$ Ji* ffV 

' x “^ 1 ; U i ^' t cH 1 £**>3 L*^'" O^J"’ j^* T -5 

^J-- 1 '^• r '* a Lr'-^V 

cH* j*** ^ rt^ o^ 1 j** lt* ^ 

- tL.iLJt wuJu jw. - Jj ^ Jfcuj «L* ^ ^5 Syodf 

— ^ - ij l')““ -j| vV+,' JwV^. 

These forms of devotion are used hy nil classes among the 
K««fiirifl p mid by all the four parties into which the sect is di¬ 
vided, cnch pnrty T however, interpreting them, nfter ihc man* 
net w hich has Wn ilhwtrated, agreeably lo its own peeq- 
hnr views. Dot tlic Kopiirf-woUten an? not taught any of these 
forms, l?eing restricted to the so*callcd Chapter for the Eemoval 
of Sex uni UndcounCsa (XjLlj-1 *i ; v.j— ), a form of worship 
wliich is also used by the other sex. This chapter brings to 
view no new point in the X Hadrian system of MM, and is, 
indeed, as might bo expected, quite vague in its doctrinal allu¬ 
sion^ while ita whole sfignidcauce is more impure than puri¬ 
fying, For these Tca 3 onf T we shall not dwelt iijran it longer 
than to extract, for the sake of not altogether omitting anything 
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chameteristio, so mmch of the text as h** been elIIo^ceI *° 
printed: 

^ IskxP J-Jl iLi.O wolf? *** *_«*' *■?** ' a ** A * 

j* ^ SJA i' V V 

jjjiJI ^ nsJ^i jW ! urt^ ^ ^ vS ^ iU O*^' ^ ^ 

KJLfU^ *W> J* &* u--’ u* ll fc#~> > ^ M' 

*UJ( Ua sjSj 5 £**^3 <_«"l) IS 1 ’ * ’ * °* 

£1 j&U **iU j**- 1 «> i' *** ' 4i * jt L ^' i< 

jp jjJJt . , , ^ WiA c*Sl£ a *j*l' 5 Hj* 5 ' U «J* cjJ(^ ^ t ’ Xi 

— O^i • ja ^""’* 

Wc come now to the second section of our tract, ■^* t ' : ' 1 V A 
relating to the festivals of the Xnsairis. The author remarks 
timt these annual celebrations had an ancient origin, and ore 
carefully perpeiuiUcd; that the necessary expenses nre bonio 
by the wealthier muti of the sect, every rich binding 

himself to defray the cost of one, two, or three of the celebra¬ 
tions, according to the measure of his real; tind that, in towns, 
they are held at evening, for the sake of wwresy, but that this 
precaution is not observed in villages. It b also stated lliot tho 
Xusairi-villagers give themselves nv to special festivity on tlieir 
New-vear’fl day, the 1st of Isccond Sfitiftn, or January, ami show 
less remand for certain seasons observed with special ceremonies 
among° tho Muslims as wet I as themselves; while the inhabit¬ 
ants of towns avoid such discrimination, lest the Muslims should 

find them out. . . 

The following list of Xusairinn festivals, drawn up apparently 
in the order of their estimation, is given by our author, with the 
distinct understanding of its not including all: 

t. Festival of 'al-Ohadlr [ i\*a), on the ISlh of DhaJ-lbijjah. 

'fll- Udlih1j*li As*) “ 10th 

A memorial of 'hmft'il MI»n llhjif. 

,.. Miliiiij/iii Jcti), on tliv 10th of Fitxt Tisl i ritu 

r al-l5»rhftr»h (s.'jjhJI Jc-t) » 4th of Second Tiahrin. 
after an interval of a week from the l:i-t, 

M ** ** 

tlic Birib-tLiner of tattl M<34kli (Jul-iJ -V^ 

^.-41), on tbo I5lL of First Kiktj(ui< 
lE^BaptUiB (u-UaiSt JLo:), on lbs fltli of Second 
Kinfio. 


2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

G, 

a 


tai 
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Festival of ] 4 1 Tj of 'Adb&r (jUI ^jLwl Awjii, 

1 ®- u 1 ftt NIaAei JjjT iXac)^. 

f r ^ 4th « f^yt iw} + 

32. ** I rib « {jJl-^L i! JUfi), 

11 Oth First R&b!\ csJlod the Second Ghidlr ( jlA* 

34- w niglat of the Lath of Shubin aLw Juj;), 

In connection with this list, certain other festivals are enu- 
mernted, without sped! Heat ion of the timea when they are cele¬ 
brated, namely, the Festival of John the Baptist and of John 
Chrysostom (i_aAAJ( ^ Up^ a M’ the Festival of 

I aims and of the Ffoment ■« A*^E) r and the Fes¬ 
tival of Mary MiAgdiilene tAj^-), The following 

seasons of speeiat observance are also mentioned : the first night 
of Hamad din, arid the seventeenth, nineteenth, twenty dim, and 
twenty-third nights of the same month. The w hole enumera¬ 
tion by our author accords, for the moat pari, with Catafkgo 1 * 
list, published in the Journal Asiatiquc for 1848;* though each 
authority names some celebration* not noticed by the other. 

The subject of the third Auction of this tract is rather imper¬ 
fectly indicated, in its title, by the words “on the Office of the 
Chiefs of the Nusairfo, and the Prayers used at their Festival a, 17 
c#ULa^ After remarking that 

there are three orders v af chiefs namely. Imams, FnrsaivantSj 
and Dignitaries, the author proceeds to illustrate their respective 
duties mutual rdationa, ana relations to the congregation of bei- 
JieverA, hv a description of the ceremonies observed on festival- 
oecaBioris, into which he introduces various liturgical forms not 
hit Tier to spoken, of. 

WhuuMio day comes, the men assemble at the bouse of the 
master of the festival that is, of the person at whose 

expense it is celebrated; and the ImSm takes n scat among 
thorn. Then there is placed before him a piece of white doth, 
on w hich are laid mnhhib-bcrrieA, camphor, candles, and myrtle 
or olive leaves; a vessel filled with wine of pressed grapes, or 
figs, k brought forward; and l wo Fureui cants sent themselves on 
cither side of the Imfun* Then the muster of the festival desig¬ 
nates another Pursuivant to act as the minister of the occasion, 
and coming forward kisses the Imam's hand, and the hand of 
each of die Pursuivants seated by his side, ns well m that of 
the Pursuivant selected to perform the service. The latter then 


■ Juum, AtlM.. iri S£m, ai, MS-55. 
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rises, and places his two hands upon ins breast, say mg t “May 
God grant vo« a good evening, my lords, and a pleasant and 
iippuy morningI—19 it your pleasure that I minister for yon at 
this Wed festival (or/Mewed time), over ilio cup of so aud no, 
the l i' itl lMr tif Oiil mn ff tf rrT —God bless him ! — b ^***“f. ' 1li 

^ 'h*? & ^"^T, 

luL *ffl D '-Li J^ut I J-I* Jf 

to which those present reply! "Yes; 1 ’ whereupon the Fur 
soivanf, making hi* obeisaneo to the assembly by kissing tho 
ground, takes in his hands soma myrtle leaves, and distributes 
them, reciting, meanwhile, tbs following, called the My rtl cat ring 

fcW£"* ! 

Until said: ■ If be S* one of those promoted to honor, ho *WI 
W* re-.t, anil gen t ie fKiffs irf nir, and ft garden of <laiighU t * G t-?d, 
let tin benadiclion T ">t ii|«mi ike nunc* of die niynle-potaonations, 
namely: SuVifli Ilia Suhin, &iil ltin Stiluia 'iil-'AWi, the most rred- ' 
lurit liiid meritorintu, ’Ainiiuir Bin YA*ir, MuhatiiiimJ 'ihn r .\liCi I'lLr, 
oT]rJ Mrftanrnind I bn 'Ahft Jjfadluiifiih—may divine Itenedietiuni reu 
upon thtm jiIM'W 


^ o u "j5 Z '? &*P a* o' 1 ' tr" *b* 


q* Ar.. q* ^ o^-x' l - viUr; "' ' Li '*' 

«w 9 y* ljj' ^ iMj j-is 0» 

-(;>r aIl( -iS-Lj a*a>> 


These words are likewise recite>1 by ft)3 present, who rub in 
their hands, toennwhi3c t thp myrtle leaves nm! nine) l them* 
Afterward*, the Pursuivant t nkm ft brasin of writer, puts into it 
some infdtbb-berrii^ amlcrimphnr, find reads rv rasas, + as follows: 


* 41 The Prrfumt rtUrt*' 

“ O to beltercm, have regard to (hi* your Utauii^od, in who*? preitemro 
ye arc iwwmblcd, enii put away haired fritti root' hcnrU. ami doubt And 
milieu from your braa-l* tliat your workup nmy be perfected by oc- 
qiifthiSAoce with your Indicator,tfeftt yonr inroutiop may bo accepted* 
ami that our Lord* and youi% may honor your ho^jnlafity. Know ye 
that'All # [bn Abflt Talib abide# with you, U premia among jon, hear¬ 
ing arid soefng h and iJiat he know; *hntAo<mr !« above tin? seven beat- 
011 % m wdl a* wIisiAOOvcr h bt*n uadi die jfitnind^ and m acquainted wilh 
secret thOugbl#, tli« mlglity One, the fu^glfing* IfrwAri, beware, O 


* Kur_. 1«i ST| W> 

f Tim fir-:, tt}i"s7D sif the fnar twin wbieti we k«r« bare Alncmlj ipfHdired 

10 ibi Zdlaclir. il Dr M GeMHacliun, ii- ; but ubm} Ian* only to OimpnUn the 
lire (r^t» to ««« h\ EDftiLT tlic on« furraiirSy pubtiaEicd if Kirn*pE and 

DUainUv, 
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brothers* of hump merry and laughing loud, In prayer-time, aa do the 
ftiaU; for sneb behavior invn! [dates ccnemonic** brittj^i oti ertiasiro- 
phe»* and impairs what if? virtu cum in eondncL Bat hearken to and 
hear the coidiEiinmU of the Lord Indkm ; for he stands Jimcmg you, is 
it were, in the nmjoaty of the SnHtiito p the supreme, the omaMcienl 
One. We, being tJma m Ind utl „ have mingled for ytm tins perfutne T 
aa the h ravens are blended with the seven Mgns of imiiritahip, on ike 
peorlc*fi necklace of * 0111 * existing in anbeitanc*, disencumbered of 
fleshly* liu man, bidd-templed form. With tlioae setoo regale ve your 
♦chaste smile, pure from aJi wicked deed*. Therewith doth the Mfm 
endow the Sin in every age, and at nil times—I affirm it on ontb, on 
oath— m> that ho is ^All, a Crod + to whom ninccre worship ja due, beside 
whom all bciupi invoke>] by men are a lie {seeing that to worship the 
creature is an idio fancy } p for he—lot him be e salted, and let bis stale 
be magnified l k, in the height of his dignity, the nlfrinfonnedp the cm- 
irbok-nt, the august Supreme 

\ * /, r i il 

j » * +' V *4 L-Jaili i-l( Li^S b 

^ fcksH -jLiJLj ^ .3^1 

qI ]_fc*Lcl ,*0 (OUp *1 

Ob 3 *£u «—-JLJj l ^jI l-JLt 

d Aj Lc* .tMaJ" ClfjLftaJS 

oijS J l* [«4 V *4^! 

jjai wyj* JLmjI ^-**1 

*t ^£*-1 vW^s-1 .*y*A5 yCo ."d’i lXuJI 

J **-*Wfl M^i ^5 cAUwi Uj :UiJ ^Aji. «_■'*-! !A? 

yyj' ot***-l ■-‘urn 0x1 Li- 

cr* *ipJ( jz^ a* ^pUaB 

Ui ^JJT J ^ QS Ql ^3 ^3 V U ^ ^ 

— = ijrt ** 1 r^*n *iUti jIa ,t xiLi 

He then pouru npon the iiand a spoonful of the per- 

famed water, and gives the basin to the Dignitary h that he may 
do the same upon the hand of each person present. While the 
Dignitary is thus going the round, he reads the following, called 
the Perfume-string Jt **) : 

VQLr VIII. 95 


m 
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* God hath said: * Us unbeliever »ee that ihe heavens and the cartli 
wor$ each a solid mans, and thfll w Iiava ruptured ihomp and. bv means 
of w titer, produced evorj living thing —wLIS they not, then* behever 
Gtory be to him who tiviAes the llfeli- 4 *, in a land ol freezing cold. 
% the power of mit UnJ, the almighty Supremo—omnipotent ib AM L 
omnipotent is God f“ 

UU>^ L^'Jjuw Uftj Lui* j* **** 

j&Jii ^ ^ ^ ^ 11 ^-T* 

— art flB ^1 dl ^jyjl t>> Sj^ib 


All present likewise, recite tliis formula, laving their fntts the 
while. Then the Pursuivant takes a censer, and stands up, and 
roads the second iirdtt : 


,s Tii* JjiffnJf-jCTtMi. 

a TliO mM* of incen^ and of exhaled colors, cirri in^ about 111 the 

nv«renc«d Iumiks. in the dwelling of our God. n dwdbhg of joy and 
djidm' 5 *. Some ones says that our chief nnd lord, Mtihammnd Hm 
iriiftn "eii Ziiliirl—j'tmco he to- us from him I iva*. ace upturned to statiJ 
up for tin- Friday-prayer; every day and night, once or twice, lakinir hi 
hi* hand a mb)% or, m ia also said, a sapphire, or t according to another 
report, a chrysolite* which wm consecrated to the brilliant Ftltiiuah, eli-.J: 
licensing cujm, with pvriectioEk of eheer t incerifline jhu servant of light* 
therewith, mil id festive decoration and glitter. Know ye, O M severs, 
that the light ia Muhammad, and ihc night galcn&n, Incense your cups* 
and light your lamp, mid nay, at! of you: Fmko l« to God, praise be 
l-o God, whoso favor unMirpaowd, and whose mystery defying penetra- 
tion, has been, bestowed Upon us— bcmtiiiful + noble, exulted, august is 
lie i Helievc and lie assured, O beli^-cti, that the person of the scnatil 
of light i* free In you, among ychrsdvea, and forbidden lo you in the 
company of others 11 — 

Jl (jpki^ 

~,a^> Upi- ^ ■c>" t l 5 is 

^JL LuU u^sljB CJ U*. wW" tU^ 0 X mI JS 

f-Ls*" wkri-Lit ^ |*yrt 

J/S 1 ^w ; :w’jJ 

0 1 k jjPfy : Wj- T ^ 'Arf kf 

; ji aLm SJJ i (r s%X. r «dJ A*a^1 ,jJi 


* Kuf,, a.xL. £1, Tlit commciD text begins with a questian s ^»h 
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^+1 S-^ jj-iif >V ll U=JU^ luA 

In a Wte to this formula* our author my* that what is meant 
here by *' the servant of light** is wine; that is, wine is here 
presented □ 3 an image of ’AIL 

After this the Pursuivant incenses ihe Im&m, as well as the two 
seated by Ills sid^ and gives the censer to the Dignitary, that he 
may incense the rest of the assembly* \Vhilc going his rounds 
iFies official reel Lea the followings called fch$ Incense'Siriug (^n 

- 

O God* give hem eviction and pence to oar lord Muhammad, the 
oFifel , * whom, says cur anther, he mimes the aor* of Mutant- 

™ i] * daughter, mentioned in the notet on the Hi ini Chapter (see p, 
- JO) and adds:)—may the divine benediction r^i upon them all”— 

- + ^ La M |*U . . . wW jJw- ^ ^*L. u W ^|Ut 

— l.vm^T 

J he receivers of the incense likewise recite this formula. 
Afterwards, the Pursuivant Likes a cap m his lurnA and stand¬ 
ing up reads the third mass : 

M Jftar fl/ Me £Wf fo /^riTyrr. 

" Omnipotent in Cod 3 omnipotent ia God 1 omnipotent in God I om¬ 
nipotent^* God] I set my flue toward lord Muhammad, worthy to be 
pmUi-ii, inquiring utter hU pattern-mystery* hi* loving s^]f confetti it 
the knowledge of God, the divine revulmioiss the [embodied] attribute* 
™ rtI1 d BAtwttfyioff my wit l>v Divine Iking h meant the divine, 

[in mamf^ted form] hnld-templed, csrenee of + All B itec-If to wit* tbo 
Arehrtvwl Deity, th. sublime All; arid as to the glonou* Ffctir, the 
perfect 'al-lfa^m, the beneficent Mubin, Mystery of s' tWnrkr, j hnm- 
hJy 0 believer*, to that which lord Salman held |c>, when there 
was a *umrqons and A call to prayer. The crier, in hh tower, called to 
prayer and wa* heard by the people, ns he called saving: * Omni potent 
“™; om&ipotiMit h&oil I notify that there is no God but "All 
liie 1 netco of Bee*, with the huld forehead, the adorable; and no Inter- 
mcdiary but lord MuS^xiEnmad, the surprising* dm alhgloHatis theunguit* 
Hie worthy to Ins preiFfd; and no Commimicator hut lord Sadman 'ah 
i'&fil she pattern; and tTint lord Muhammad h the Deity 1 -; a I lied Inter- 
Rtediitry, hi* commissioned prophet. Ids hook of reveled ion, his august 
UirotiEt, nud hr* firm seat; and thnt lord Mmkn Sahal Ssl^bll hhh 
Communicator, his ejiabl tilted way* whereby alone one ijiiiih'H to 
God, the ark of salvation, the fu tut tain of life* To prayer! to prater 3 
PW* multitude of helpevera, lhat tq mav enter the Garden set before 
yoii + To gladness I toglftdnw! and ye nhalj be nmk gtod # O believe^ 
lauhg delivered Irom bodily gro^neFses, md corporeal darks 4 i% repy.^ 
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ing amid boom ami home-bom tarvtiM, and btbddicigydwtf»n<m» 
Lord, the I’rancG of Bets the gnat SnpmmMmnmotenl »<J»I o»* 
nipotent is God !—voor Lord, the T'nncc of Be«, All, P®***** 1 "®, 
more «Joat than all. twlted ones, 
mighty beyond nlf injury, continuing beyond *11 e *‘ 1 
omnipotent i. flod[ omnipotent is God ? lorercr obligatory i sprayer 

TS£ to whom it is ?«n to jnr'f 

reiterated br those who an* taught it. I entreat ill , • 

Bers, O ’All 'lbn 'Abi Tilib, tlwt tbeu wonldst establish the satne. 
wi nerrretoate it, so long a* the likens and the enrth endure; and 
do Ujoil^miike lord Muhammad to bo its suspension 
Zmfool and invocation of blessing; l«d SaJmin to be ;t* ask mg for 
peace, and iU holy wflnrtednc*; 'J-Mikdfcd, «»larn to th e ngbVnnd 
point of regard; 'Abo-dli-Dharr, its turn 1° the_left,’ 
all worlds, IU pathway; and believers, it* indication of frith —forever. 
Amen"'— 

(j-p-j ^ Jd3l -jf-4!1 M 

^yi, oU^SB, KSj*II# U» 1^5 V- 

Utj JJsslt ^ essut j» 'i^yy -t/tiSS t*"*’ 

I* ^ JlMt ^ ^ M ^ 0-4 ^ 

i CJ 3 t 0 '^ij *Vxd! 03 , J oU“ ^ *i f Lt /' 

JI U *J JL Jb*£t _J't sill -j’l jU ! JyL A sAbt ^ jffs 
^ ^ Til 'Jj *j-3 jij J* * 

„W o'i Ajialtt ^IAJ1 y v!f % ^ 

0 t 5 aJL/j (*Wf a«j*|5 J/i' iS-jr* **^3 
a*Ii o 1 -^ 

yL. s>L*J? u,U ^ ijLait J* ^ ti**5 ** ^ 

c ta*Ji j* ijr* 4i r^ T ** 

Xjy^ cr ^ ^ 

u uJt ^ v o^ 1 ) oy^y r 1 *^' 

^ y i JU -r* ! ^ Jt> ' <11* jr^ 1 *® 

* The sarlee* ptrti of lh« corewony ef prayer, M prtetleed by the Mnsfimf, m* 
here allwM to under ^ Mrer meuplwrr which virtiully abolish ft: comp »* 
fcni|-IcciiCh CMpAT «h! Wt» 


i 
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Sulm'mdn on (he Xwairian Religion, 
fU* Lflj-5 j-UlJ Ti IjJj* ^ LWJ frfctj ySj 

W Uj. 12^5 ^5^ L£J Jjt JsiJI 

f< Hr“-“l ^ Ifr. 4 ^ 4 **^> o' ■^“ 3 ^ L-^ * ^ C -“' j*h! 

t>Ul*- l^ioj U^Lrf* L-Lo^ Jm-^ 1 kJw-Jt ij^Ij 

1^-4Ultj L^Ui**, L^Lm* j _*»L U^r ^’^AaIL Lf^j* Lp^L* 

j^f*^ * i ]I,> lA *- ; - * 

He then presents the cup to the Imam, and* filling another, 
■give* it ta the person seated on the Imam's right, ana hands a 
third to the om seated on hia left; each of whom recites what 
follows: 

“I testify that my Lord, and tiling is the Prince of Bwn, “All J Ttm 
'Ahts Tifclib, who is unconditioned, imperishable, um*h a ngtsble; and I 
testify that his Intermediary is lord Muhammad, and hts <Jonkmuntrator 
lord Salmon; ami llio Communicator proci^tfo not frum between the 
Archetypal Deity ami the Expressed Deity”— 

^ ■w- j —- ij AjA 

0 l J*AL JL>- j 1 ^ ^ JJx* % Jlj ^ 

after which the presenter of the eup says to each: “ Tak^ 0 my 
brother, ibis cup in thy right hand, and ask help of thy Lord, 
*AIi <m J Abfi TfUib, thy ruler and helper’ 1 —*A£ Lf &l k 

Jwj^i >J> jJkj wJ Jj jJ ^j 1 LC it AJj-mJ iJ-Lf \ ■ to 

which each communicant replica: “Give, 0 ray brother, that 
which is in thy right lining and mk help of thy Lord and Crea¬ 
tor, thy ruler and helper in maticm of thy religion—may God 
make it to floorish with his affluence! by die suretyship of Mu¬ 
hammad and bis race]”— L< i L* ^>S L 

U* ^ rfjl Lk It ^JwVj 

*% iU-2^. Afterwards, the Porsoivant rises, mad placing 

his hands upon his breast says: H May God grant you a good 
evening, O prolhera, nD J ft pleasant morning, O people of the 
faith I Forgive ua any errors, or negligences; for man is so cal led 
Only because he lapses into error, and absolute perfection per¬ 
tains only to our Lord,, the glorious ’AIL who is omniscient 11 — 

0 k?t k o^ -1 ^ Jit 

^ 1-5 ‘j**. Wt « liLi! ^ U 0 Uo^l D *s JaUtt 
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, t f i- SXi JO «** ^ !*V * r and then kisses 
the ground, ami sits down. 

Then (he Imiim, facing the assembly, says: “May God grant 
you n good even ire, O brothers, and n pleasant morning, D peo¬ 
ple of the faith! Is it your pleasure that I should minister for 
you, on this blessed day, over the cup of the master of ceremo¬ 
nies?—God bless ^ 

Lr ^r L i* jUis up 'j* ^ i^yv S* o^[ ^ b 

Jjfl ^ Jl*I 1 y>L? ; and kisses the ground, which the as¬ 
sembly ftiao do, striking two octaves with the words : u We 
accept thee as our chief and fi>nl n —The 
Im&m then says; 11 It is a tradition, on the authority of our 
lord J&’fnr 'a^Sidik, the reticent and declarer, the rendor and 
binder,* that bir said: v At prayer-tinti, it is forbidden either to 
take, to give, to sell, to buy, to report the nws/to whisper, to 
be noisy, to be resiles*?, or "to tell stories, over the myrtle; but 
lit there be silence, lifileriin" attention, and saying of Sl Amen/ 
Know yo 5 0 brother, that if my one wears upon his bead a 
black turban, of carries on bis Anger a kiabtbfin, or fit his waist 
a two-edged knife, his prayer u hindered; and the greatest of 
sins is to fail in duty over the myrtle jj for what is binding upon 
a messenger, if not manifest vigilance? 

1jUaJ o;*.J i! ji fcji iJufJ -wiu'Jbi vjL-JjJ 

1 'S, ^ ^ ±t-£ ^ 1 iiic tfg <A>t 1 

L> ji t^- 1 yyil oy ^5 

,3 ABu-aPJ *,1 -f-lCy** L5^ 0-13 Lf 

s 3^i owAll 5jj!o- jj-iio oU ij>C- 

JjuwJl U., Then bo kisses the ground, say¬ 
ing : 11 This homage to God and to you, O brothers! ’—bAp 
^I j3d h ullj after which all who are present prostrate them- 
selves, kiss the ground, raiao their hands to their heads, and say : 
J4 To God—let hicn be exalted ! be thy homage paid, 0 our chief 
and lord P—Lj .u 

Afterwards, the Imam reads the Formula of Disburdening 
as follows: 

^Msy God, the ftMgUBt Supreme forgire all grievous sin's and "H mia- 
tak«, mishaps pad slips, in our dbtonaueo of prayer E Let us pray* if 
God will—let him be exalted I (so and §*, naming, m% our author, some 
time of prayer, according to the eimmemlien gwm in the notes on the 


* ike not* t on P- 




Sutaimdn on tlte .VujstVi'an Jitligion. 2?S 

Ttiird J'bapUT}. I entreat thee, 0 Prince of Bees 0 ’All Ibn'AU 
Talib, thot thoci wodldst make it for n» nn hour of favorable response 
nrl ”^ 1,r IwgiTOUH, uid mi hour of cuinpl&conce; and that thou 
wouhfat most graciously accept h, By the reality of the lord Messen- 
ger, of the tnjmiwulato Kfitunah, of Muhsjn, Mystery of Obscurity. and 
of the tranquil, unveiled, night, do thou accept'it from uj, as ihou hast 
accepted it from thy blam Ac-.*. wnnt.% thy cennntfcriiwed prophet*. and all 
thrno Obedient servants, of primitive an<l later time*. It is a tmditfoiL 
on the authority of ’Abu Mhitaib Muhammad Bin Nnnair 'at-’Abdl 'a|. 
,, , 'ao-NtimwH, that ha said: ‘W however desires sal ration from 

the g|„ w of jqfenial fires let him say: <*0 tiod, c.inre thou a gall* who 
lay foundation* of iniquity and tmmwnrwiun, the nine companies of 
corrupter*, who worlc corruption, nntl behave themselves hoi arii'ht 
in religion, whose way lead* to llelbfiiv, whither tend tlu-ir erring 
steps; to wit, that company, first of all, composed of 'Ab& 

* r T \ hn the iniquitous Advenwry, and Tth- 

“r" Sj ‘' rtl1 ! together with “the enmpa- 

niesof liilhiih, Isa d, .s,,id, Khhlid dbn 'iil-Willd. handler of the cm- 
Img lh"l^ Mu nuiyah and his 6 ,.j, Varid, 'al Hajjij Bin Yftmf 'ath- 
& fl t the incurable, Abd-nbUilit Bin Uaiwft, the stupid, and 
iiaran ar-Uftshnl may the tume abide upon them, even to die threat- 
oned Jnjr * that <% when Hell-^re ^ ill \k inquired of: 'Art thou 

>*i -i, 1 been suppliedf and thou, 0 

A * m " l[ b rtn'fir do whal thou wilt. All J pass sentence 

M * Olitri-Jil then, b!w. that tbon woujdrt lot thy wmih 

dre*nd irpna ^Ainnnr, the bruhon-Whod, 
iml hmkl\ Jim khallH Hit fool; and do thou cur*4 Shaikh f Ahmnd 
^ » B Shaikh 'Akm*d *rdtift% Shaikh -IbrAhlm 'iJMttniftkL 

,'.™7 *}^ um ** d ikl-MjL^brnbl, -‘ur.li-Sliibl '«] -MflHhn, nod Shaikh 
Abd-^IJptdir *al43»E&Dtp together with every Jew mt\ Chmtbin: 
ftn 5 ' “ cu ^ tb* UmniftiR, Slitflit* MMikite, mid Hanbalta wou; 
JTljJS wrat ^ md O Prince of Boos O >A1J f lbn 

‘ Al.u Tihb, defend upoh llic wretch Ibn Kurkur, '1>h»k mUAhmmr, 
the Ciftimi! ehifor Kiudir, and MubAivib ^AttAr; and tliem to 
(intur Hell-firo—Low iWI one tie iu fanned wbnt Hell-fire i*, which 
*P rtFt * not, nor fftsttrrafl, a chungnsr of men’s color [ Cimed be aIE the 
ujcieteBn I Afso, cliro lliOfi Elione who play with upet, and catch hold 
of blnckserpei^ together with all Girktiwis And Jews, and ttm one 
7 h ? Wiw* that ’AH Ibn 'A Lil T«iih ate, or dranh, or w„ boh, or 
«at| sexual inlmonn*—may fiod enrse thrtn! may God curse them! 
Moreover, Jay thou the Curse upoa John Minin the Patriarch * the «- 
cerabie, and upon all those who feed on thy bounties while thev wor- 
®jip not thee, and do then rid us of them utterly, a* flesh is cleared 
from a bone, by the suretyship of‘Alt, Muhammad,’and SMuiftn, and by 
the favor of ’Ain-MJm-Slu ,TT — 

tt-U'j tjLIaif 2+2* ^ _^in -03 jf V ^^ illtjittJ 


* Jhsftrt patriareb of (In Msmniles, wbo h*ld office tboet AD. TOO; 
l “flni ftblr Orient., t. 4»6. 
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Lj &&J « . . jyUl J!t *16 0 ' ^ J 1 * <^*9 

0 i j& uLw, iSji^r «u u. 0 i cy l ^ 

J^XJI iU>ij 3 .Jt—JS <**J* U«r. v ^-3 ^-^4 ULSu, 0 \y*j 
^ l*U l*i lL» ! ^L*J a ' j“ C7*^> 

^ y**4£» M i&up u&*% CSR 1 ^' **^9 l 

ij! s- ^*- ji' u* 0-1**'*'■* 

zLi ^ JyLii 0 Uitt > o 4 ->y cr**■*■ ^** Jt 
s^j^-i 1 ispj Xfct-sll ? o 1 ** 3 ' 1 * r^ ( -a^-— ( 


^j 5 i ^Ju. l*i% ^r- f» o^ 1 o^ 1 ' lj ^' ^ 
cp-All c ’it ^ 0 LSt 5 (^H Jy»M xJ3i& 

Jui\ail J s vl u^> ! jd iXvIjJt '^■*5 iij?=li-J. «>>' 

^ u£iil 0^ 5 Jkf&2 >-*-"^ 0* t ^ rlj **^ 9 

^ *j Jwutjjl pjJ LyJ^’ xjJJl *i*U- *^=" 1 O'J^-5 J ^“ r ' C>'J* 

yJJj .5,1 ^jjl Jc L u£j( Ji kVj* u« Jk* ■-1-*M 

Je (jt «£'—L iAjj U: -* &*** 


i**J>t iy^l O^'-S W’ J, -^ r O* ’ JL *" i 

jw* i*a% ^J> ~“'j ' JW =‘ ! g*^s A#a 

^ J) iwVj: £uu&% o^ 1 Jy*^ 

Jt* I Sj JjlV u/WI, CJ* 31 * 

yj‘ ^ J* ^^“5 * <‘- | '^ “ ~'*- J 3'^ ^ 

li Li, J- j j-li*Jl !»*—=*; /cj 

j-ii i*-j ii^L" ^-Ji -is-JJ jf % upM vj /* 
^ jJ^jm cr- >5 L«j^ a *'' &*?? “V " 1 °'-^ ! ur* L ‘~'5 

^ T jjJI ;•! L^j,t .! 'jjLi v**^* 3 l 5^ 0#^ us^ 1 

J4 ( ^ Jj >x, o>J*' oj> “JH ^ S 

Udf. ^ iL*J S*<^ u^-f'> ^3 •tj**' 

— tr r t o^r? l^° 
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JSlfc 1iand ' J r° n Mibw«* saying to those pres- 

nt ‘ " c djHt *tN»U ourselves of these vile Satans, the heretics, 

in dependence on the favor of 'Ain-Mlm-Sin”—^ V^a 

j r which the people «§. 

semljled repent, kisaing one (mothers hands 10 the right and 
« wlodi the J m;im reads the Chapter of the Otwnimr 
^ ). mid the Chapter or the Two Deficiencies (^-.S: .*if) T to¬ 

gether with all that follows, up to lIid Chapter of the Sun (5. *« 
J ir (md the Chapter of 11 rood Sunshine ,* and afro 

the thronc-verse -(^ i$,f and other verses of the Korjuh at 

£[**«»«■ AV l J“ llu 1:13 reading, ha soys to the assem¬ 
bly: “Know ye, Q brotbem, that then- aru many such proof- 
purges and verses like these, which inform with knowleogeof 
he great Supreme- I entreat thee, 0 Prince of Hew. 0 Alt 
J "‘I onc i }> y security of these evidencing verses, and 

iwc chamois and ol miracles and powers, and by the surety 
ship of lord Muhammad; who from the light of thy bring was 
parted, that thou wonldst compensate nnd bless the confessors of 
thjs bounty, tins U-ncm, this primitive faith—mar your plnec 
ot nbode be invokte, your brunch flourishing, your enemies be 
JMroyedl may vonr Lon*, the all-coirtwlling Supreme, the aui- 
ma or of forms, blm yon | . > God, let benediction fl nd peace 
he to our lord'ril-Khadiiir 'al-'Akhdhar, to the prophet of God 
Alexander, to Miillk Jn'ihr r ni'faniir, to Sultan Habib 'nn*Nni- 
jar, and to my lord Milium 'ath-Tliimar. Moreover, may the 
spim my lord shaikh Hasan 'fd-Aatnnr be sojnftflled, imd 
...d wiiL wishes of mercy f also, that of Shaikh Unilifm Bin 
b^'imir that of Shaikh Khali Id Mat war, and that of Shaikh 
AJi r ti_Sr^nauhar. and may God make it an evening and a 
muhL fraught with blessing to us. and to you, 0 brothers all ve 
who are present! By the suretyship of the nil-controlling Sow- 
reign, (.) Prince ol Bees, O ’All, thou august one 1"—-(4 b, i- i 

._«W u^a j xi e-da aaa- f y jdU 0 \ 


r m 


-1-7“'.- *V h* .KaJI L> 

-Mil JU-J! ;wjr.j jJJL 1 !. - <r 


Ji'i 1 vV> i.’Si L\£v -ot' kXP wt^JI wJi? 

'JMf ^ AjUj jAAa l^ } 

* Kur. i„ ■nd luxiii.xeiit—tljo rariatwn Ln the litk of tU luaili from uiu tn- 

■w. wJlIcJj ^-viAliat i, j 9 Mily Ttfflml 

I ^erlinpa K;ir. F IL 23G. 

vil|, 
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jjjjLX I M (/.i» |i-s r^ 1 jj '* 1 A 

1 * '* if t tl i "J ytA^ -tSlilj* 



After this prayer, the Jmfim begins wilh certain other foriafc 
glorifying and adoring 'AIT. Bud recites mnny ntsp^ of wIul 
out author give* only the last: 

“ Mffu of Btf okmin^ 

« Praise bfl to Goih to MU the cnuuiirimntB, to MH tlie Ughi of itiea, 
to 'All the told of glory, to Mlhfln wad-butter, to Mil thu enrtoi of 
tUe brenth of life, to ■ All iho fountain ot wisdom* to All tlie wy oi 
mtr ey r to MU tli* lamp In darings to ‘All the potentj-te of potcntrtft, 
to 'All ilie iiJttirpMor of Impcriiil princes, to MU tha ton I of me ^wljt 
UlMrntieEcip to Mil the !m4m of the *p*K to MH the iwflwof the 
CA|.% to ’All tlfeu iji^ipsEor of sorrow^ to "All tho worker of w |ra rlc\ 
in v\n lli»- tip-oner of wc grtmiHk to 'Ait wliotrt love is u min ling* to All 
Umdidialit of the grej-ham< to 'All the koower pf that which w in- 

^pfitable, to Mil tltoking of this lower world, to Mil lord of the IjiH 
and fu^Lt-f time, io ’Alt the render of rock*, to 'All the light of iho 
dawn, to 'All the river of wina, to MU th* father of 'al-Hn^n, to All 
the river of milk, to 'All the caw of eaa*£\ to MU the sLitler of the 
movement* of revolving cydc* to ’All the fiver of ttoliay, to All like 
river of w*ler T in Mil the elevator of ihc henvens, to MU the feri|rnftlor 
uf Lima, to MU the *»lltod in state, to MU abound mg in wotirU r-. to 
Mil lord of the climta of ihe fining and the wiling *tm, \o AH w ho is 
Haidant with the bald forviind, to Mil tho bn!.I-toppled, iny*tow» 
one, to MH the lord of the ti*b, to “All the veiled myttery, to All the 
olive tree, to 'All the ktiuwer of secret thoughts to MU the full ^en. 
to 'All the loul of destiny, to 'All the render of rooks, to ’AH the dig’ 
oitr of the cow, to 'All the horseman of horsemen, to "All tl<c viviOcr 
of crumbled honws, lo ’Alt the navenler of ihe book, to ’All tliedaa* 
ttcmer of clouds, to ’All the opposer of the aim, to ’All arrester general 
of souls, to ’All llie omnipotent sovereign, to ’All the overpowering 
disposer, to 'AH the an liter with Dbnd-Fakur, to ’All who wn* Huidfirah 
per-istent in onset, to ’All the autocrat of the earth, to ’All the rightful 
claimant of nil free-will service and enjoiin.il olwdience, to 'All alone 
ami sole; to ’All who was Abel, to ’All who ww Seth, to ’AH who 
Joseph, to ’All who vu Josliua, to 'All who was Asaph, to Ati who 
was Simon peter. To this Archetypal Deity wc giro glory, reverence, 
landings magnifyincs, estollitipi, and ascriptions of grewtutw—to that 
being whom primitive believer* betokened, and the eternity of whose 
archetypal divinity has been shown by prophet* and messenger*; and 
w* betoken that winch was betokened by our chief and lord ’ol-Hnsain 
Din Hamdln W KhmnibL, and which was betokened by hi* progenitor 
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Muhammad Bio Xnuir htPAbdl 'nl Riikrl WNumiuri, &»<1 which wjm 
he tokened by SmlrpAn t\m Communicator—tEmi being whose Ardietypil 
divinity jm flhown by lanl Mulmiiimitii tliq lTitemiwtii«T t in the kevc n 
tJtherinujk*, froiu Abel the well-ple^ng, 14 ^ildm*li "AL«(k Turitk 
Kutm y^ U my broth er** tl i nt your God is the ctortml jurchety&a of 
mheiype*, the aIou^ lb* sole, tlie sublime through ft-Jkm*hfa w?ih 
whom fHnll be promote to gardens of pleasure, «nd partnership 
vuJi toe lights of heaven. Know yq tlmt (.Ida in our praver, our nil-' 
grim&go* Bud our Altni; and the betokening mid tin 1 adoration of our 
mmo^t imlfs in simple coot]donee, of 'All '(bn *Abft TkMh, the myn^ 
rionsp bat«]-templed one, the imeom pounded, in whom there in Ho di&- 
tinctkjp of parts the Indivisible, whom no number comprises wbo h 
neither conditioned nor finite. to whom periods And ngos bring 1 no 
dinn^ the bo denominated Hmdsnih r Ahu TurAh, to whom, to ilia 
timgnsfteetice Of the glory of wbroe uw fill ness* and the grnftQH^ of the 
splendor of the lightning of whoso divinity—to whom nil onks bow. 
md all obstacle* and difficulties giro wmy rt — 

uji i> *«=** J* ^1 V, ,> .!*£] Jjl jJJ JU^I 

M *rJ! -Ijm iJ i*. A,\alr u< it 

M.r 51 ' (*^ L r'W*M L ^lft Jw 

JLc ClU> T —! w^Lj Jst oUifl j- Jur .^-Le J-"- 

'_ ! .■ m i 1 ! A^jj ^lc 

JUH uh J^ 1 ^ ^ J* 

aiy*. Jjj, J^UIl jL« ^1 *j( Lt U 

0“>' •^-'° ^ ^ iUf jij tjic Ji ^ I^XJ! 

y»^ V*j**i|j vSjL&if Vj /!*» 

o>*^* a-***' tflW ! 

t J^- 1 ^ i U >*^,1* cx >3Ejjll 

<j** c*;'* s jM ijj** J* sjf-aJi ^Li 

L * ' ! LJC^ ^t L lyl .w ’ ' ^ A.1 

3 Aj Vj> Us ^ ^Us jOi jU^i L< u g-A* Ji J*. Jiaii 

3jA^> ^jLt 

L - iwl ^-U ^ _-lc 
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Ifjy ^3 sjf®* 3 *' U-? 

*'.<^1 t+tjJ** y»J>3 ij* Cfc 1 ^ 1 **■' '■* ur' -■•^ uu 3 

^ 0 --^ 1 W*s Ufc** **J u ^1 o-K—i 

jjfX.lt -y*i ^ dt-^ /"' U i_r' u*** 3 ^ 1 

&>• v-t*' c>-*^“ *<=■' /"*' J C F ' t -'*“'■ ' c 

v Ujh‘ l.^ 1 <j^r ( «k^ cr vW 5 "^ v<* 

..i. J! 


if H — -* 

v J - 

,'_?1 lW 

t L l^U 


Id .U As *' Si 1**$ o' u 1 !*** ^ - 

UfflLai *A5 0 l yt*t j^ 31 *%s c <*jr ! cr^ *' £?t J 
ijA v* J* J' ^ u^a ~r J> 


;X» '1 t“^ T C'“V' y» 




*$+ -3 uf^l % ; G 

ijJUrsr; JjJ jjWwtj ^ Jjij» '-i 1 ^- ' 5 J ' > * c ^ 

r v j , f,j , i-~- jU,J. I * 1 ? * -- * '~^'j > LjS^ 


*43* -' tj&f U-- 


*yi jj 


All then raise tbeir kind* to tbeir breasts, imd recite ilia 
Chapter of Betokening (see p. 252), each party performing the 
action of raising hands in ite own way, as explained in inc 
on that chapter. When this recitation is over, the Im&tot takes 
in his hand a cup of wine* and reads a tradition authorized by 
'aMIuanin Bin Marndun ’nhK.hn?aiWj in, which All ts set forth, 
as the one truo God; and afterwards directfi the assembly to 
bow the bead, which they do by reciting the Sixth Chapter (&ee 
p r 248); and after that lie takes the cap which is in the hand 
of him who site cm his right, and mingles its wine with Ids owjt^ 
saving, ns he mingles:; ll Secftt thou yonder? flees t tliou/ O 
delightsome ness I G great magnificence! they are array til m 
green «lk gauze and brocade* and adorned with armlete of sil¬ 
ver; and their Lo rd gives them pure wins to drink,. \ fcrijy f 
this La your portion; 3 ‘our zeal will flurely be recompensed^ — 




L-y SL&* Wjl s^h'j 

o*t *'j* J a* ^ o' '*r eif ^ <f f ~ l ^ 

*x^«. Then he readu the following melody by al-l.iu 
sdn Bin Haunlan id-Khusaibi: 

M Privilege with which voiir bmtber endow* you, whe is ^emut to 
& fl^naht of Twelve Full SfclootiH* your dlwiple of JiinhnSiVa. sdois of 
Khu^iih, dnrwjng them from the iLbmidnm:e of Ike ovcitk-wing scii 
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from the foimtoimi of 'ulTjunim, which yield pare ■vrSn.c, wine of SaIpkbI. 
the e[iojee»t wine, with miiird nromu’*^ ' 


At* 

jsz q* 

T LI ilwil ill 


'' 

JuXn- 


l^cxt be recites the Ninth Chapter (we p. 254), the assembly 
repeating after him, and then drink* a little from one of the two 
cop* and praams it to him who aits on lit* right, nr.rj, inking 
tiia thira cap from him who sits on hie left, drinks a little 
? that, and gives it hack to him, nnd prtflcnls t!ie cup which 
he still retains to the ministering t’uiauivnnt; nnd so the cuius 
pass around nmong them, from one to another; nnd, ns they 
lira offered, each offerer kisses the hand of the receiver, saving 
to him: *‘Ue them extolled!—diink, O my brother ami lord, 
in the faith of the mystery of ’Atn-Mim-Stn "—t vytl y.-^y 
V* c i]r 13 ^*} it> ! i whereupon lie take* the cap, and drinks, 
saying to the offerer: ‘"May God give thco to drink, 0 my 
brother and Jon! —ijrA*^ _i .u.'i ^Ji-i r to which the )nt- 

tor replies: 4S Mny God cheer the* through thy fellowship of the 
ctip r nnd thy draught, and cause theo attain to thy goal. nnd 


that which thou meekest nfterJ "—^ & 

i* "When the offer!tag of the cup is over, 

t]ic assembly pronounce an ‘‘Amen ;" r nnd therettpOD the Imam 
rcudi sonic verses from the Kuriln, ns follows: "^S-M—those 
are marks of the Plain Book. Perchance thou weanft thyself 
out with grief, because they are not believers: if wa please, wo 
will reveal to them a sign from heaven lo which their necks 
will bow, H * add ing: u To God, O believers, bend I"—*% 
U When this direction has been obeyed by the redla- 
tion of the Sixth Chapter, as before, be reads the Kight-hnad 
Invocation *-*3% ns follows: 

*} va treat thrc f O Fditcfe of Bor*, 0 AST, thou uiigufct one, by the 
rraShy df this prayer nm) of all bowing- of dn- 3 1 earl, and visitations. rind 
° ] the limits of Fpaoi^ and of thundering* and %btsdngs; hv Noah 
nud Mud; by the r&nlrty of the Law of Mo^cn. liie Gotpel of Jeiua* 
™ Kiiirm or Muhammad, and the IWtrr of David; by the reality of 
tny fomi p thy man-tike form of estutence, whether at day-break* or in 
thy tifFIi ght-dnwa, or in the hours of advancing day; by the reality of 
thins; Incomputable* y-Xlikdad^bn^l^AiwarDabiviiiiih through whom 
\k r -*Li didjst parcel elf the world of parity parrel# by parcel*: by the 
%ht omitted from the inifbt of the day-beam (thut is, *nyi our author* 


* Kvfn ixti, i-S. 




2 SO £ £ Sidishmj, 

the reddening nl>OTt &t mn, at it* rising nml wiling)—! ffltrw* Hie* 
tiiftt tliou ruoWrt «wipwi*1* ««-i M<*» tba coTifejtfeMi* of tins liHjnh-, 
tlii» benefit, thk sflmptmni" rWriti-ronv tbn g«wl Uierpof 1* 
effective to u* and to yon, evil be pat *»*y f»'(W»m% *nd je*b*°4 
the malice of nilUc-erowd* «n l Atlwnwtiw be brought to nought. not 
binring m or ™u1 and miy they »W »rt bnMd bencKlli Hie ground 
»ll, nierev to u and tot ! O God. ht benediction and |wot Wo inf 

ford ’nl-1\ luniliir'id*'Akliitlinr,toMliili Jn'fnr r iit]n>J»f.t»ifeultta Hnbtl 
'an-Naiinr, w ho be wed Uockhcnd nflcr blockhead, and to Suits* ll'tft- 
hlm, tomsOier wilt Iii» w» Mnhmiid. Moreover, may the M»nt of vnv 
lent mnl lonelier Shaikh Hiwvi, (lie **^1**?^ 'f. , 

hnil will! wish.- of mem ' abo» tl.nl ofSbwkh U«.snn '^Ajii^thnrof 
SlmikU "AU WSuwairi Uwi of Shaikh AH tim Mumdbd, that ofkbaik l 
SV d* aa well m lliat of hi* Unit bur Shaikh JlaVud, and lh«t of * 
DtfuA in the city of thu ecfraiud sphere I and urn (he mnlt «f b** 
Severs within the four comers of tlsin lower world* and tli« limita of 
ftuHce.be wim'tifiud, and bail with wt-frlm* of m«c*t Peww w to ft* 
and to von from T AH h the taliUeropled, the adorable t Render taints 
Xlom r a ad ye iludl be preserved from uU affliction and atraita — 

**LJl -W J Jt-l L“ 

-ris 

^ j^ll ^SH^t Ijj* U&fjj** Jjb (jS-^ 

u5Uaaj vj^-^ O.-Wiij 3“^ 

a L»L ^ i.q-J-P ^ «j. o^OtS -'.l-V* A ^ «*** 

„w. s Oj^l TAPj a U^l v'-^ a* 

Lie uJsUi-j bylie aXtz.' l£c yLJI. b.jjj* L**! 6 

J^Si > 

JvliL L^sJw- J^- 3 *4 L ^ 




JL*^ B. ^.ly^lj 1^+JL.J w’fc*-. 1 ^ ^ 

—% A*-‘j 0-«^- J-V 

V* 1 ^ rT*^' ijwj* 3 '- up 1 * 1 ^' i '' 'Lr^ > 

L ^JJuw "“- 1 XjhSjityJL^ Dji.< JW>h Am- 

jlXd-tn ^♦kA-T-'h h-JrAJ 1 ! 0^' : ^J' 

— JjAhC^ U*L« ^ 


* A pUj of Vonli upon tk lama r sn ^jj^r 
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When ihe Chapter of Sfttuuuion (ace p. 250) is finished, the 
Imam reads the Left-band Invocation {JU^! * e ^) 5 ns follows: 

“I begin, «nd intercede l iil. thee, 0 Pnwe of B t «, 0’All, thou 

1>f 'V* lard of day .. n i K hr. and of tirurT 

thereidity of the fourteen minted orders, 0 f wlifcli *evnn me counted 
e,t jrwit world, and other *nvrn for the filth world ; be the reality 
of (lie glorifying, the nvign^mg, the extolling, the ha!ln«W, „„ ,] the 
cnl.m« to irond, with erics of ‘filorY to him!' *0glorified one!' •«i 
glorioui one, untld tho<*o order*; by Alow rider ami 'Artlcihir; by the 
wed aiul bucket; by /ultuktmh; hy tha eorn-meanttru nnd the a**;’* by 
he Companion* of tha pwple uf'«bK*M, n «d their do,? K-tmlr: by 
the we. the high edifice, and the shrouded youth on Id, rWllci t bv 
the real riy of Ihtire wbo wont forth on a foray, and arsatdted and kit- 
lied milt the Deed ]u the jiit-holtow; by four churches of our Lori 
Sapremr, namely, the church of Dir ‘ahKhidriir&n, theehmeb 
of L min , iihiuili, the done ft of Krdhwdlo, under the tree. and the 
cimrc i of llnrmr to the Day of the Festival of '*d-Gfmdlr-that than 
woulil-t conttKtiHite and ble** the condors of ihi« snuiptuomi charity 
henctit tm# bounty. May our condition, and to™, he mmt inwoiontr 
ordered; may whalaocyer ye take in hand be favored, und iwccccJ • 
and mar wheat, barley, millet, seanmmn, Hatton, ami silk, 1* secumJ tJ 
you Moreover, may the spirit of my lord .Muhammad af-Knhir bo 
mu (■titled, and had nirh wlahrs of mercy ’ also, tint of Shaikh Haidar 
aJ-Kahlr, that of Shaikh 'Ibrahim Uftilislmh.'umlr.j and trial of Shaikh 
i‘fl'iiit bl Knalr! uti 11 may the *plrt^ &f all believer^ in fmir otturteriL 
be KspctiJiedr— 1 ^ 

^ J -* h / Tr 1? a t* oGwi 

^ f^LJl vufL* ij* JbT, qUJSj vkP-Le U 

L *r*?^ U j#u*f J JtL' ‘—kAt Ai4^ ^Jai ALan 

S^l 

5 JjU J^l j|!jJ ^-3 qL^J Juf* jjg.Lo. 


,-+> a*^s 5 ¥_^J1 




i *' AMjuJ. ^ J 


^.1“^ ir ^ _iJu> a L iXfcC 

* Jn ]jise ihrea upprtln, (e Uie iEo rj ef te4d b iha 

f TiLn : IT asruDF^ iluajjnu: »*« Kur. B jmL 10, Jfl. Tt r fcfld W«il# BibL 

W i MiiHlra, tOOp ff 

t Aliujivna lo Efee il^ry b Kur., i™. f, £ 

t The er%iBAt tn%t luu which seem* WrMenlk ■ eonnplbti. 







9^2 K ^ Suhthury j 

^iu cr*^ 


j*A <£*% 


j^*9 

,-wJl. vjJJt, ^iy 

Lit. _^JJ1 JW^ !>**“ r ?J —** U***& 

*« e***> 

* 

'■ ,t ,>V*4fcJ 


C V Lr-Mtjja* 4 ^' -*?* £*A 4 


4 I aU^L 




gy a o-* 4 ^ 1 


— **(*• 

He next read* life Inceose-atring (see P- 2R9). and dun cou¬ 
ch ties bis prayer with litre* melodies by al IJusmn Bin Ha adfin 
ul-Kbesaibi, the assembly repenting them after bun, ns follows* 

“ Pint M‘ iodjf, 

“O manifest one. not stout from ^ then bidden one. «bo 
not to Us dm* whose tranli** $a»lilfc» suffice for me, whose £»** 
lils? Coenmndteotor dnitns our prow, respond 1° suppliants, nnd 
pardon «s r and be inereiful to nil tbo past from brg iwiiln g o end* 
Justly do wn render all praise to God, md 1 end my pray*r wi» «•» 
Miu alone”— 


bi Jyi Jt U^Vj 
1-xr LC LJUnI- 

L ^i4 wp 

— tTz*W ? 


^5 


jjJ 

Ut ^ -J 

.^J A- 

wn£ 

l\t jyj* 4t' 


H Smmd Mr lady. 

ls From tine proceeded the rorcflltir of the divine qnftliliw. *nd aid 
goo \ comes from ihco. O tWu One, ef Vimm neither qttaTities rim* 
e^cnec can he com prchcrvLlftl, tliy futoe ii rny Kihluh, toward* whidi t 
from wmy quarter, I direct my prayer, O thou all of all, mid who an 
my ill, 0 'All! and 1 end my prayer in the& ,r — 


J(s 

C'i^l ^ 
y ; Lb** A^-S 
— JjjhLtf LJU= U 


— ■■■ : uii 

“ ■■ Jr 

oLfliOpi l=^J 

jJLt J lJw=^ U 
xjuo bL?^->3 
L5^ ^ ^ ^ 


■* TAiVJ J/rtafy. 

“Little matter* it whnt fortune befalls me T I urn safe, 0 JiiYar, ^od 
ef all crtulmrtt, tliou art my Lord P my Creator, my Kiopt; tlmLt art ita 1 
fwj^eaiflr of migesiy, and the gr&doui fritcid; ikon* abeve the UcaveuB, 
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art carnHed on tin* throne; thou cm the earth art present by the Word; 
'al-KuAum and Motes and 'All were Expressions of thee; and ihou art 
the reviver of bones"— 





_Jbu' ,_3-t i- l ■^i 1 -; 

i^Xp* S , ^‘ J V 



*— Ljr ^ L ^; 


After this lie reads the following iutsreession 

“] entreat thee, 0 Prince of Be<“s thou exalte^ tbon august mw. b j 
the security of Chi* conclusion of the DJw&ti* by Adam, Enos, and Kid 4 
nan, by the sceuftif of the festival of p ndhphnbiL urn I of r jil-Midmijfim + by 
the feilival of Thursday the 15th of the month by the night of 

the 15th of Klmban, W the five nights of the month KfunadliAo—by 
that which h the reality c?f nlE with thee—O 'Ah, thou Hemal, tlioo 
whom nothing engrosses, thou father of the two fair ones, thou sympa¬ 
thizer, thou banignnnU thon recompenser, thou sovereign ruler, by the 
reality of thine Iniermcdiarv, lord Muhammad, and of thy t^otoffitmi- 
cator* lord Sulmhm by tliy lodging under ihn mantle »f the 'age and 
the jtgaJ purplu—that thou wouldst compensate Iviid bless the confes¬ 
sors cif this bounty, vqfiip&iiuiifl charity, and benefit, and give ihem eon- 
fide tie e: far solicitude- May he make it an evening and night fraught 
with Siln^tJig, and a btcswd day, to you* ■ * brothers, defend you Against 
every enemy and maligner, and preserve to yon your young men, by 
the suretyship of the House of Wisdom, nod of the Eternal! t s Pnnco 
of Bee\ thou exalted* them Jtugiisl oikj 




»! uVjj- ur^* ' X t+ 5 ^' i 


0 Uw ; j(A o* JlflJ u -*>j Cf ^3 O 1 ™^ J** 

‘b 0 L; ^ 0 L* u£UA* 'iv k o-P " ■> lrf ^ U * H 3 * 

ow-J( jbUsJ* Uia^ b ^ ci"^ 4 ^ ^ 

sjJLSj 0 ? £jU- ^W> 




m E. E Saluhttw 

- , „ , V! > l i. M lAP 

^Uj ^*4*^ w-V J j ^.'.J“‘*■ ^,, ^ ' J " 

. - | v , i^.t Li <Jp b',W 'jUij SljW* *4-5 * - * 

^ t, J* ^ ^ «! ^ oW*' ^ >T* ^ 

' — «M? ^ l* U* b 

Then, facing the a ® emW {’J^ i “JJaonoSSoSforShirS 
miy errors or negligences, mi) •, j absolute perfection 

aft) prone to negligence Jj£[J^, l0ll ^lud’l-to the glorious 

nertmns onlj to 3 cur m „♦ ir tIiSk liouaace to Ctod 


*U,>> JJ ^ " r - 

■ , U J;, r ami kisses the ground, which the ft ^ cna ' 

i^"*.r* j, a y* . Sr , - „ T q^j ^ thy homage 

bly, likewise, do, respond^g to imn- u ^ flfter 

S5f5%sfe»§^?gS 

j Tto”.£ e iS“ u.ki.l,»d itaS-m>*>'“*; 

i- itl ; t « 0 the assetnblj* and bida them bend, wlni-U tUf_v 

i“j£ ; i‘i".srs.t *»* i.i» -i- »•■«" '-xm 

mud iho Hight-band Invocation (sec p. 2i 9), and then direc _ 
t0 recite die Chapter of Salination (sec p. 2aU), und. when tht 
JbSwith, bids him who Bits on his left to ™A *** 

Invocation (see p. 2Sl>, and, at the close, ®Y^ Lb,s 

ii> GikI and to you, 0 brothers, 0 all ye who are pre&int 

,oGo4an.iU v ^ ^ ki«i«« the gr^ 

ivbiWthe asimMy do likewise, find also kiss ibe hands of 
another on the right and left; whereupon the In. uni Hu*"* 
and tmwvera his Wd, the assembly doing the Chapurof 

to recite the Chapter of the Opening, saying t I he V“Pj 
«i.» n^mnx f> brothers, has to do with the subversion of. 


ju ^ - w «u'dxl j j! u~h. 1' frequently, to this 

is added a petition to their Lord for the overthrow of nil - f ’’ 
rulers. In conclusion, the Minuter* rise and place toofl t* 
the assembly, presenting most of it to the Itnfim, wiio u>utn . 
a little to those near him; after which they all eat and disy 
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Having thin* recounted the ceremonies its a ally observed at 
the festivals of the Nnsairi*, our author also specifics some cus¬ 
toms which arc peculiar to certain occasions* At the festivals 
in the month of Nfeaii, of the 17lh of 'Adhfir, and of the 16th 
of First Tiahrfn g when they begin their prnyei^ there is placed 
before the Imam a krge basin of water, with twigs of olive, 
myrtle, or willow, in it; and, m soon n$ prayers aro over r all 
uncover their heads, and the Dignitary stands up arid sprinkles 
over them some of die water, and distribute* a few of the 
twigs, which they set into their beehives, to obtain good hick. 
Whenever they recite the Chapter of the Bowing ot the Head 
(»ee p. *4&), they bend to the ground, excepting on the day of 
'ubGiindir, when, io reading it* they raise their heads heaven¬ 
ward. 

The author next gives some statistics respecting the number 
of people belonging to this sect, die names of the towns and 
villages where they live* and the number and names of their 
Chiefs, or shaikhs* at the present tiine T distinguishing between 
the Northerners and Kakizians in each pro up of localities of 
which he speaks. LSut it is unnecessary for m to follow him, 
here, Arthur than to state, that the Nusniris reside in and around 
'Adhannh, Tarsus, and Antioch, chiefly, it would seem, in the 
first of these localities, where about five thousand of them are 
paid to have their habitation*, who are mostly, n appears* of the 
Northerner party; that* in the other two localiiua, also, the 
K a I Liz inn* seemlo be in the minority; that the Northerners are 
outwardly distinguished by their not shaving at all, and hy 
their aheUftiimig from certain articles of food and drink* which 
the KnIndians make free use of; and that among the Imams of 
the Kaldzions,, conjugal com in uti ism is S4iid to bo a law of hospi¬ 
tality, supported, Lii part, hv a figurative interpretation. of Kur. 
xxxjii, 49, and partly by inference from utiu of ten rules of life 
attributed to Ja'Ikr 'os ^ddik, enjoining 4 U|K>n every believer to 
gratify his fd low-believers as he would gratify hi meet l n — jwj*; i 


o l a*-** & tJ* c 3 “ l ij? */*"** 

Jbj -j yCji! **=*\ which the Northerners understand 
to require only'n readiness to impart of ones knowledge and 
properly to a fellow-believer. It Is nlso worthy of notice, that 
the coin moil people among the IS" usairfs are said to regard thor 
Imams as infallible, anti ns having bodies not subject to the or¬ 
dinary necessities of fiesh and blood. 


The fonrib section of this tract is expressly doctrinal, relating 
to u so-called Fall We shall give a translation of the whole of 
it, together with the text; 
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»fmrtkStam,en tht Fall. 

_, Wr u bclicvi- that* in tlie bef(>ro 

“ AH prlie* nni^ng l £* 7 ^„‘v,. |j. hlN *4 luminon «**, eon- 
the woHd was ih&y * " AbJLiec and dbobedienee, and ti*- 

w -ioQi of ill? tlistitiolioh IwlwiMi O . beholdiwr 'Ali Ibn 'Al>" fibb 

£»****** WSfKSiHSfS * r 

in aifrhim jbnJoj; «ij h &T5?U»; 1*» tilin'". M 

thowndand wvctiti-tfwenij - . lu . ^ watcri no noMef ert*- 

Wted o f thcll, “. k 7rTwiVthe beginning of their going »*"?■. hu 
turn llmti *c are, winch - h * lloid thew under restraint 

’All created for them » Ji w , t (, n . ybd TMih arP™ 1 * 1 'to 

fcr«ven *»"-«'* J™»* * ft 'sfSLi* V which thev n-ptU: '&f 
them. and * Al " * BOt .^ n I !£,,,,ifi.»tcd to them the »lWb|*»wff 

Ulnl. *»,»&• .pprehwlli h?'“ 

power u( tlm btsprumu, nn ,itmialves, which was ft ^“"5 ^ 4 ‘P 

Mly, Ruppofting him lutcmwlimr twhlo ta them, 

m tlunr w&ndermg* Sa he in* ttl • - _* | W ventT W 

sari.’wfc 

w Sp*^ ■" *i»£“ .Mi 

upon flTi Mgry-lookinj! lion, and . *■ j , f t | c sdme quc‘non 

and calling to the* t»lt ‘*n n™ J„c» of 
being reported on e»eh ninmfL-stnli- - , L M j, T [f (l , 
f Alt.m old neMOfb.anJ dnMMj^wajI ^ J *jj jtd bi-in unmade 

with reference to l 1 " 3 mu0n * 71 X next or the foil moon, 

the Erst of the new mr>on, tint as a je™ tin. tc . 

then, thee imagined him it' lx? one 1 An thi.m.. ff t, 0 

mttf0 ami Lm’-v not what ti* answer. So ho created for 1,1 , 

ihoiil'il put * slop to their doubting and wondering; aiv . j 

£iJS«* ‘.' ^h^T'JtBStSSS, 

a sin:yriiac^^ f ■ 

S if inter,uudiary. him will . bring 

nb«U aguinsl nrt, out of lm penerwn^ witl 1 i»^ J |n ' ttt . 
confront him; iw*l whoever denies mr.hm. will l jJ u . Ii0l -^ 
meets of degniding tmnsformatoen. fo this 

nffn- us tn & here, tnagtdfving the* With Ld „ 

«d «wt a* ftOt down into the lower .phere, 1 hen «td ho. 

«Mkl »*.«.« «; ft, w 7 « -Xi: “0 W.- Ir 'g 

«ve wbnt thou tefu;U«t us-lbmi art the inscrutab e, 

1 wnnld hwe foraiten vou.’ Whereupon lie nimlc owt of U - ^ 

turn derib .Td &U», and out of the iim of thone del'll* mM* 
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women; for which reaion the NnsaMs do not leach their farm* of 
prayer to their women, n* ia itiplalnfed in ilia Book of Light Eland' 
litig, dm Book of Proofs and the Book of CoTilinnmiom Afterward*, 
he appeared to them in the seven tabernacles, to wit: the first, called 
■jJ-Ijiikti f wherein the tiumc of the Archetypal Deity Wfl-' Fnkat, the 
Expressed Deity wia Seth* the CoimsmidcRtrir JaJid% iho Adv«r< 
wv RmiIA'j *W which tie appeared to them in the tabernacle '■!- 
Biitfii wherein the inmic of the Archetypal Dmky wa* Sumii 'aUla- 
Unit of the Eicpruud Deity Manhhftp, the Communicator 
*Adhnrh arid the Adversary 1 A&hki'd; and in the 4inl libt^ktfllkd 
V^Tiitim. wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity was H Arda»nlr t 
that is, the pagan Alnumertte, the F-spn *^d Dei tv wm Dhh Kmik^ 
the Communicator Dhft I-ik.li, raid the Adversary hrifim; and in thn 
fourth lubcruiclc, called ^‘EijoiDf wherein the name of the Archc- 
tvpal Deity was Enoch, the EnprWted I Jelly was Hindi nib, the Coni' 
ujunscator Sharimiih, and tho Adversary Drill; and in- Uie lirth tnh- 
engcle, called 'ui-Jinn, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity 
wfl-H. Purmt J ad-Dtirar, the Exprewed Deity wsw Idiat 'nis-Xur,the (.oni- 
muiilanUiT f bhMip and the Advei>ary Surifit; and in the wstfi toinrnn- 
ele, rid led hd-Jinn, wherein the name of the Archetypal Deity J aL 
BarrtodfrMiD, the Espetn^ed Deity was Ytinuf J lbn llAkin, the Com- 
rrmmenlor Ab& JAd, nod there wa- no Adversary; and iq the urnA 
tohnrnAeJe* CftJM 'nl-YAnitt* wherein the name of llio Archetypal Deity 
was thn Philosopher Aristotle, the Expressed Deity was Plato, the Cora- 
iminicatur Sioeralea, end the name of the Adversary Darinnih Jn a I 
Of lk- Ubcrn^ies thus emimeratcH] * thy Adversary or Satan COmisM 
of thr^s person* in o»e P namely* J Ahft Bekr, Linar ar|| l LUiroAq T 
Afterward*, lie appeared to them in the utWhicIn of dime 

quality* from Abel to ’All *Ihn 'AkH Tiklib, named in the notes on the 

Third Chapter, ...up,. , 

w The Fall here spoken of is the theme of the following lines- by 

Shaikh Aluharam&d Bin Kalilwit . . . 1B 

'At the rernembniLiee of a time which I had before my full, my \xm 
overflow, and 1 bigb deeply, and cry out with a longing never satufieJ, 
and a yearning; my bean i* ramie *kk with pain* and with ray burn- 

* Tlicrf WHCtlM ubem*£l« art- p« AdrUmite pm^Uoam of tiurain *ab*nm> 
c™, iif .li-rfriiilini: |rpnafornHiEian t m tin- Swotiil Llsiplfnm P* - »« 

if. cb«Zrof -Pl V^ru tim c«,k *j** 

point wlticfi bmtinn nr.elfcH!* before lb* ipj^ . , . ^ ri&wo- 

Mho «v.n Ob-rndW toq-Ulf: ^ ^'JS^fcWbSw 

*arJoioftM.-<-f llort* »U * r«ogm« - Ut " tiu ’ fw '“. ‘ . „ .. 

Joteriorttmo. Of lt .5 oll*« tjVjmielef, Ujnl of lb* P*dii, 

to t. nonulmmi of ; »»** *•“ 1 *' , (i “ Dr “ u0 ' “ 

iu^l, Ue^diticm; tl»l of ‘ir nimio, i.#.. th* Uiler, In j*—- - 

U of 'nl-T^ L^U- s*n», m thnl of ' ^ ^ 

FetiiS I’loM, tn Jjtf. wiU^s: t3ut or '<1.0*. L t, ii» Sp»il«. to “ 

Uie 
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itig pasatois because of the felicity of Jays whose glory is exchanged 
for humiliation, and security for fearlisEncfctL 

b Wo were in a sphere 0 / glory, at tbs zenith of sublimity, cour-dug 
with angola in cncli green meadow,. Ami from risers quaffing choice 
water, pure houcy t rind milk, together with wine; while heaven ami 
earth obeyed our bidding, by tlii- permit ion of a Deity who nuuk 
things crfwtod, ami even the Sovereign Ueity—glory to lib majesty E 
gave content to oar imploring petitions 

*At length at plataod fmd, whose decree a* final, to «iy: “I shall 
cast yon down to the mntidauo sphere* and manifest my being in nn 
In termed lary of your kih, causing yon Lo *eo my lrjtenne'JtarieA em ono 
sees vnpor un thd plain, wbkk the thirty mure suppose? to be water, 
And, on reaching it* find* to be mithitig real* So then, whatsoever m 1 - 
hoewladgeti roe, when [ nppertr among yon m an Intermediary, and dis- 
tingiiidiO'i mo from human kind, him will j werird from fear ond trouble, 
and Kjve from ail that Ln alarming and alfliotife; lie shall be restored, 
speedily* to his pristine -tale, and I will give him rest in the shade* on 
the greoti meadows of hiy garden. 1 * 

+ Wc acquiesced in riu Merciful's words to u\ and, falling to the 
sphere of humiliation, after Kdng exalted, have trod,, aa prisoners within 
narrow bounds, therein abiding white ages have revoked. 

*Tbcc, O Hrd'iiL l supplicate, hy a divinity whteh thou haat m nub 
felted t that we might find it ns a kind among creatures, and which we 
have been empower'd to UdmEd atef know, for amo ranee, by sight, of 
the production of the mauiftataMon—then, 0 Creator of llae created, 
art atkove humanity in majesty, yet hunt then* as of human kind, been 
i^nrivcivaldf, and show n mercy, ami bast been angrv with, ami hast pun¬ 
ished, nib anthropomorplikts with an auger mol n punLdiinont ever 
going its round* through the rogtoim of transmigr&ticm—*hy an Ki- 
pres&ed Deitv, deriving origin ami power from tliee* without disynne* 
tiou. Keparoliokr, or distinction; by a mandate w bun; with Aon didst 
ebarge, on Ilk appearance, S.iknl, luid rImj the five lin-umpstraMe*; by 
Puraiivaht* ami Dignitaries by Familiar* nest, by their taoditet the 
Purified, 0 karaink* I intercede with thee; by those Approved a* to 
wbat*oever thou hast tried them with; by seven lower orders next to 
them—lift me up from contrariety, and trial of misery, to a liighlnnd 
abode, amid gladness and gratification, where cuplcAring bayl attend, 
and tiniest maids 

1 Mulia mmad Kfttlib making invocation becomingly, eherkhc* hope; 
and I stariil fast by the ancient covenant, abiding in ihe cotaftukia of 
the day of shad owing clouds ffl — 
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LT* d 1 *** ‘-*' )! ^* fW . «,£> ^ +h l! *jJLr 


,l fr- j+^ ^ 


-■*+ U**j c Jb fjJi 

fck* 1 * *« ^ _^l [JLs k^t 

o!dU fi*-a ^ op****® cr*3 ^v-w'P vt? 1 ! crt/4 ^ 
^JT S^l w«i‘ S**U‘, L »yi j-i ~*i ^ ^ ^ *i1 j 
SU**| Ms J* tjiii ^ «:r ^Jjjf ju:, ^ ^ 

HUJ1 J** ^ L?A» * W ^r* ^ Ji. "OJ ^ ^ jJ! 

^ -'♦f 1 jrH ■> W~^t OuJ Lj tj JU-J1 JjJiiV 

S* & 4^' ^ *^3 f-'v’,- (4S«-jI JiOj i— j< ^eJj jjuwJr JJbR 

J.^ 1 £— Jf uuL,! ^*p ^Vs wL.. *.-.( w . 

lj ^ W**-A Ijj"^ ^*4^ «!* i»4> raj u. j.ljjjjT^-5 JUJT 

-** Oo v ft* ^ j?> T i o> -J -Jiltf , JW : 

: ^?4 j> 'h?f£ Oii^ UJi (Xi^r a \ ji^ i^ii. y^> 
^ u?’ ( Aj* 'jj^j |*^* l/^-c ^ V L^ j, 

■' ? ^ t '—>'^cT L.r-‘ -HJ f .J— ttedu ^ s_iL~»t J ■ ■ - ^ n , 

*>0—s; -J-^ Ly> Ubj V; b Lh’^ o—5 

■) Ujj ,^r jii JLii ^yji ^ 

o* uos- > _ud hi ^j Vjw jji ( a*n ^1 ^s UxJLb 

'i ^CXli 4*4it otLi> x*r^>! Vj ^j ^ luJVTft ■;■■■;.«-* 

^jT3 ■r J <*^J -SjLtwjl *AJ. p i> ^^ 1t l-r 

H l.’i r jLiLd Jj-JT «-if J f4 jd* 4 Uaj! i-jii] f Ji. 

***''# c' 1 ^ ' :i ^* ; r**^ 4*1 cT'*! 1 jwt 0 'ij Un.! 

fc * J, j"f'' q** o+*' J- ^ j 4*3 4jj 

^*IsJ —■-! »S3lv I *ji!! j-U U Sj vti'. i^}4 t-rLJfj jj^Lt jw-.I ^V. 

V^'j 1 3-' f*' 1 '; t 5'^ 1 ^e! jiAij! *,*.! j/jiIT 

j*J —*' '*^ 5 t? 1 ** 1 i*"^ **jUi q!^ -« hV-' n'Ij Aflj .j 
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■£& JUji cn *#* j$ vMS a vu a*' -^'■ i 

^i 5 ^ (j-Jibs-,' ^ r* 1 o* oW 1 4» j 3 '^ uJt 

v 4 » *** Jf 1^3 >*V H* - u1 /“ vL = ;ii 5^^' 

^ <** ^ 4fl» CJ^’ *' ^ O* 

^ ^1 s*AXl( v^> ,*« ^ ^ o'-*^* -r^ -'* JI 

isjSliH J, £-U-i J-* ^ v^ Jf' a*' -i* ^ 

.jte J*^>' g*^ _jjJ'^' -fc**' t^* 1 ^ ’& 

<**& ^ J a tf jLj 3 °/ j ‘ 

^ 

«Jj J.J JOi 3>£ £ ^j 

^eOy-* ,*4-*^ CT -“*** 

I^P fill V^r- 1 U^ 

Isi*^ iuXaj 

^wi^idJjijUaUja 

*^=5, Jf .*■ j ^' ! y j4—* 

Lis^ *U CF 1 
LlJ ll-*c 5 

ijyi 1 ^ fiJj y&f^j A**l\ |jj fej 
AfiJlil -J^L* iJt 
*WL> Jo- uaJi Ji uC *> 

eytJM jtj*-Jt JUt Uu jyii 

\\> ^ jy oW l 
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**iiM vW - ^*^4^3 

jA Ui tU D U^S 

KkjJis. i*£ jujI 

j-T- 5 ' CV^ >Ai ^ 

Xj^t ^ V-^ 

U*X i_^£t (^. JuLil l^I jj 

(j&Aj* ^ ^ ur' 

tP* ij *^-ljS 

ljJ i’i U ^rJs 

y jJ Ua^ 

(U Ci±J -JJ 

Ljy^j'i o^-ia ou; ij 
tfo Lr ^ I 

•JjLO jhJL^ I * ‘ J sMX^k 

i^JS ^5 j[j k Ofc-'jJt 

aTjj y? cr^j ciJl^ 

JJu Jj_<— ^ 

i^-Vs* «-V_*l3-5 s^sJU ^***L 

a^ 5 jLdAil jtJu 

v+'Ju aJ^I ju jaI 

% I i Vj 1 *«*+-* - UsJ 

jr ^^J k «JLi ,jkix>gr *Uj>^u tLjuJ 
* 

^iJLvwj «5wu1 OUj Ij jJ^^aLnj: 
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la ■■ >S ijp JHOy^ 1 ! 

US* ^ L5^ 

f ^-Lj> ytolj oLu 

!»** ^’> L?;^ 

*■> >Hi>kiii ^ 

iLlf"i^ jlji• li _^ t !•***'* 

Iii the word oLJ (ILsbak) here occurring, the W stands for 
new moon (J':^) r the W for full uioon (,*M, and the Mf for 
moon (-*5). Tha *ord •Jut, (Banmk) is an inversion of j*3 
(Kamar). The "regions” spoken of in this puem are the seven 
suites of existence mentioned in the Second Chapter, suid m ^c 
notes upon it. Such arc the comments of our author. 


Oor authors il hit seed on r j -*Al v 1 -^ & C011 ' 

sisis eti Li rdy of specimens of Niiflairbin poetry, with explana¬ 
tory remarks- Here wo are informed that the Kuwiirla have 
fivers the following female names, to wit: Sa ch> (*L\**0 t Maijl 
( i » K 'nr-Eabab (v^l), Zainab £v^}X * A] y& Lab&d ' 

ami LaiH ( J^), to the seven so-called tabernacles of 
divine quality, from Abel to ’AlX J Ibn 1 Abu Titib; Lhit they 
compose yeises m their praise, and pay homage to thrm, ils 
womea; end that such verses are called Brides of the Blwan 


From among the ^pcclm-cus of this sort of poetry published 
by our author we select iho first for translation, together with a 
note upon it and give also its text* 


44 Vcriet by Shaikh ( [hrMim 'at-Tust, rn pmiu p / Mtftftu ZaiHab* 
u Let me tikkc a draught, O my Mend* and glndden my sett in die 
hir of Znituib + beauty of archetypal qnnbticA ;f m J , ‘ niornlng^iip let 
use take a draught of choice wine, colored to ancient purple in iu jars. 

“ My ecitny wilh love of her ran* wild, 0 my fellow ; I mu to*t in 
wonder in describing hi?a and mj longue h tied, 

** Daughter by tho first birth* ten and four the number of ber age* 


* FdlavEnf the* eitprca# d^ilpi of (fur author, we print Ml jtoetkal itita of I*® 

NdfiHi without correction of inwri in ijjilal Uh) nruradj. 

f Tbit ii + who HnitM all that It alirktite i-ft tha rpmSilitu of iho 

Tteltjr 
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fkiairndn <m tht Kvmmtm ]ieU<jlm, 

W tight nip»sa alt lights; her hair &Tk In a veil of brighttic^ and 
wp are sheltered lumcatL the circlet of her imperial crown; the broad, 
rtiniucil Win of be* eyebrow* la. one brill rant light, the side-wise toot 
, her eye is a fan'inalmii which deeply move* me; her face, with am* 
K-f an both check* for foil, is like the new mpn rising in light; wbon- 
erer »hc smiles ft sweat perfume is cnhsled, and then appear* the Hash 
nf h. softly lightening cloud of Yemen: her breast is smooth, like silk 
to trie touch; therein is a red pomegranate, the rounding' moon to h 
fftvorcMj one. 

“&> J ^gbl intercourse with her, and sin. M id : ■ Xo liking have wo 
for tin- whero.mangeri replied: 'Away with the pendrr in thv air, 
ft way wth him who would breed a harfot-progeiiT; I am of the fkmilv 
Of Ahmad. allied to Husain, connected with JunboUta, a Jindah, akin to 


V^J- 0-^-1 s-Jy 


HjH^ 1 Oo & 

(4- 1 ^ 

Cf^ sJ^ £?;b 

Lt>-j juvLs I 

,jln ht-'U- 

Lfj-**' i>A"Lr r tJjh kXjj 


Or* J4hJ 

ur-.^ h 4e* ijsV^j *L? 

J™ 11 j.1-1 J-» hi, Jii 

■ : j. 

ib 4^4- ^44^ 

b- sJ.Ai 

j— ; gs,^' 

jrLr^ j Ls^X*p 


O* ^ ^ Ui* JuOjJI 

ur^j^ D>4 o' rr" ^ >3 
— uAj** v^> ^-4^ 

The expression "ten And foux the lumber of her age 1 " alludes 
to the entrance of the moon upon ile fourteenth dny* The 
drinking of Zahmb signiik?; the cqbiu ruination of knowledge 
of her. 


Passing over, now, several other pieces? of poetry of which 
the moon, or Hlaatsa Zaiiuib, h the h object, mid one in praise 


* The writer ihw dfrdnnd* liiiu^lf of tM* itm XaJtli. *arf m ttlllikd to chlm ibe 

f*f*r uf Ihr n.-i Ejf rtprfscntfet In ifae peiwa nf thb object t>f Li a dEoinLiott, 
WEiWtloin Li Urt pill k uLicaAlioD fruca (Ih . 1 non true God 
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of iho Deity, linger mo specific name, wa come to soma verses 
which express the peculiar views of tho party of the Ronberi|- 
ers, to whom, ns before stinted, the whole heavens represent •&! • 
while the Kalibsiaas bold the moon to be the special token or 
bis presence with mankind. Of these the following specimen 
may saflicc: 

" Virm bj Shaikh Ytituf'Ab* Tarkhan, in prwu of tht Htavrm, 

“Ilbe. my fellow, with m; lot ns emimi* on yellow and while Ihor* 
©ughbreds to reach iba monastery of Mhr *\ L nltmi.fr. by « mghla Sate 
travelling; where ere monk* and sen-iter*,and sundry devotees, un ur 
the power of a bride’s hot blasts, the tangbtor of a presbyter* 

“Large at the Lips supple, of comely form is *he, the beloved i*i . >ir 
Jarii,; she wears a loose vuil, in color like the henson, nnraffled t rt,li 
n yellow veil, toul a great white vril nuspetted; also a dear reil veil, 01 
biffh import, seen frem (hr. The while her efflneneo descend* tiputi 
created thlnn*. a world is Halted with wneiity; but, worn her veils 

Withdraw a, eiistencE: would ..one awry. Let her have assumed her 

stately mein, and than wilt see prostrate monk*, and lions '® r tear oi 
her, and for her map-sly, glorifying and. hallowing. 

« She ws* a tire far Abet, rfisowned by the Adversary Ihlla; it "as 
she who hore up the Trie God's prophet Enoch; she wa- a saving 
water to Xoiih, after that the devils wens drowned therein; a fire to 
Abram she, a True Deity: and the fire of the prophet M»- * wo* she; 
she was the Spirit who produced mv Ion! Jena; of her 'Ahmad spote 
iu eulogy, and afterwards Mir Knis.f . 

** JliilJk'Q is she in that wherein she Appears io hr* Q fcUoW'irtorUJ. 
All hail to her, the limit]cs.\ incompAmblo of-my p J c* 3 ^° L tLLr [ k " 

injr away from her T by her &hn!l I be guarded t is a servant ui 

the Troe God'& people—my Galling wholly changed"— 


I S JJVOpK!-UAJt 1SL.--S.J- vuaiijjie. 

ju _vV "wA— 

ywftJl LT ^ u* fS 

L py.U t i ot 5 JsjJL jJU JUiAL 

jjrw jh 4 H~f'i ^ vji r ■ ^ oW * 


^ trsj* Jjr* a* ^ 

X* s^Lp. 


■ Th a T'tr^u Maty. Afl ^ibfi Mcfft of bc-ATmT mail bo her* referred toi iticw^i 
tha ElctscrEpLHfh vkldi foHawi refer* only to phcnucuCTiia of lira btuvciw, nn lotriitj- 
Scalun w[tt| iho nielli! t ns& Loti! in jililalT cipcvraid in ttwj nlttr-daum " ^ 
th tha Spiral wh* ptmlwHl mj lord itnaa;' and (tun weold mm to ■» 
■llnnofl to iInJ Rjofiun CisEltoMc doc Exine ot ** wDrptfr H <a tbu word* ri bntf 

w«« lier tisSS* wilSulrmwiis ek.' 

f b tta origiftilis wluch seemed to aU fcT ioine Amecdfliloik 
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Eufam&n on tie Sfutairim Religion. 
ijiniSa* Ou'S' CJ _J4 *sj LtkU 

U fc **-** 1 jrr*^ U^s^S £*;!) 

y-**^ o '^ 1 cr^ v 1 £*ffe 

Js 5 - Y\ ij^ t 5 » * » 1 y ijl *3 

Q_fc£t LasIjJ jli 

OuiaJt l2-£j Ji^u'hJ j!j 
<J"^ ^1 sj*^ ■^ Jli j L*y' 

* %j !**+£ Li *j*Jj *-L* ^5^ 

^ ^ '■ to i 5 p ry J * 5 

tJ-& ^ tJ*M ,^*3' J-3J--1 ^3 

C“^ j 1 -* j ljS jj ^r ( ; 

j-^> P-^J L •“*-* O-ii? L- JJu 

jj-i*AKfh >A^ !U Wvhij Lp* 

U*5j^ Oj-p* iXis Uj Uie V W ^ 

-—- (Jm^CLa Jf ^^iLi JxJl vU Ji^j, 

Such am the poetic effusions contained in this section,, evi¬ 
dently designed,, ns our author intimates, for impression on the 
popular mind: in some of which, indeed, a sensuous veil of 
imagery almost hides from view the dogmas which are intended 
to be set forth. # 

The sixth section, ^ p on certain funda¬ 

mental principles of the XusuirX reads ns follows: 

"All the Nsifirti* tw-!kve that the fepinls of (he chichi of the Mas- 
[im?, firmly groan fled in llie lienee of their religion, assume, m death, 
the bodily "form of that Christian doctors enter into swiae-hotlirn ■ 

that Jewish rabbin take the form of male apeai and, a* for the inched 
of their own sect, tliat (heir npinu enter into quadruped* rad for food, 
sceptics of note excepted, who, after death, nru ehaaged into huIl' ape*; 
while perwiti of mixed character, partly good and partly had* become 
invested with ho man bodies in other seek, Wien a professor of some 
other belief apostatizes* and m united with them, they hold that, in p&ai 
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ectiernlion*, lie was on* of ihutnsolvcSj and tl.it iiis birth mthin _th^ 
pale of that faith wlik'li bo abandon* was eonseqiwnt i«p>m k>wo cninft 

which ho com milled. . , . . , ,, . f , ■*.. __ 

“ N„ number of «av alien sect w admitted into their fraternity, a* 
far the first time, unle’-s lie 1 * .1 PeiwWj^ho -Panina* b«sng W*”* 
in the dignity of 'All dim >Abt T^b liltc ihcmselw*; Tsithoot 
doubt, their progenitors were of IVrsia and Mk< V 11 J cnih ! .''V ,', 1 
however, ihev are said to have originated m Fhle*tme; and this state* 
meet is nut groundlew, inasmuch a- they hold many principles in coin* 
mon with people of that country, »qch as the worship of the m" and 
moon. Dot, miquertionsbly, Mnginu* are found among thorn, ™ n t 
their worship may he of Megian origin, ami they may] ta practising, “ 
the present time, rites which are none other thnn Maginn, 

“A# for ouo of their faith by birth, who aposUtnws, their judgment 
respecting the separatist is that his mother tn an adulMrew among 

them, being of that sect whose creed tie adopts, . 

“They simulate ull wets- and* n n meeting witn Muslims, swear to 
them that they, likewise, feat and pray* But their tot mg >•- “l)« 
a worthless tn 11 liner; imd, if they enter a manque in eotnpany "ith 
Mwlims, tlicy recite no prayer, but, lowering and raining their voice* in 
imitation of their comp-union*, J AM !lyikn I mftr, t.ih matt, and 

oilier pewit*. Tim simulation of sects m *et forth bv thorn alk’g™- 
caliy, its follows; Wo, bay they, am (.lie body, m& all other tire 

clothing*; but, v3 mUvcr soft of dothing & mun mj pwttm, it mju™ 
liiui uctfj and whowxyv cr does not thus iimalutti is a fool* for no t disen¬ 
able penou will cn naked in the murkei-plrtci-- I will sfurify, however, 
a taken by which the dk^mblor mny Ins recognized; when ft Xu^-nrJ 
disavows the worship of *A!l *Thu 'Abtt Tilib, it may he known Hut ho 



kbuddhh ‘WluwKver disdofic-ft our testimony is forbidden our gar¬ 
den ; imd, if any one sava te you! “Disclose and be- guiltless hiite 

yo , . 

A token hy which members of the ieot reeogniae one another is ft® 
follows: if a Granger corns 1 * among hi* fdlow-belie^Tw, bn inquire?: *1 
lime a Motive*—do yo know himf to which they reply: ‘Wliati* 
his nnirtef nod he says: 1 Hi* nnmc i» jthHu^iu r + when limy rejoin: 
‘Tbn H»tndilii t s and lie adds: i§ *l Kbttwdbl f rt second token cOusisU 
in their saying to the strutter ! 1 Tlay whole wa* nmettled—for how 
many periodsto which if bo replies: 'Sixteen/ they receive him; a 
thiid is the question: ‘If thy uncle should thirst, whence wouhlat fuoti 
giio him to drink f to which llie answ er U: * From the fonnUiu of 

* pp, 1 7 s, its. # 

f Ad «Uui>iurL to njjcn of Mbi prinr to lliu rofolltien of * iihlubitnljlc truth, 
pra'bii.yy to tbHe pworwiro of dtvEn^ Tn&nifHhiUflO, sinwro iu oumbtr, 

fruifl tlh? clnic-r itown to ihv htaiwra 'Alt whkh “re di^dCiommI ilt Lbe funtib 

of lliii Intel («Mf p. SB5}v ^Tlir a neUe wna unwilled" uumfu, in \\w utn- 
of thcf ftVnina, u*t 4 ud 4 4< f« ^prweptoc" (bcC, fc£, p- 1 b Jlt 

liiere vu dd ccrLaOs t ett c h l n g- 
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AM-ijnaiitya fourth w this inanity: 'Should thy nnelt's t Ml „i n v 
‘To thV^r^nt ‘j£ Tl er . to is: 

Jr r-r^lUklX 

15 I ' * J* le PfJipiwhipItrj’f a sixth eensisu of tlm frljowitii? 

i» • l ‘ 1,IJr ' l 7° fu0,Sr thrc<f md twi h mA "™>y more twice mJ 

h<lV f ^ "-«r: *In tojS’Jh? 
J t'rtton them out to me—will Uiunf enwuf: 
kltl hra ufn ***• of Syria. arid seventh nl 

/ h 1 « ,<fn> itn ’ ,1,e >‘ 10 ^ fiwnJ*’ wwwert ‘At the 

®Jl,5 t l l !?. tlt >’ ef W |, r ra 7’ VifUoas 'What is th«f cmpIojTnent P 

onsuer. rjj|.y rectum iintlv. nli-I render rn.iTi- * * ’ 



OWj’i 

llio ...is.. «™ covenant or 'All thy Prince of Believer, anj fey i 
eweueut of Ain-Mmi-Sintlm mikes it obligatory to apeak the truth. 
A nether form n to moisten a linger with one's spittle, ami place it on 

V 2 K' "ft T T 1 ™ 1 * 1 * 1 <jf ™> "'“h nhlJ &T them on 

toy Beck, and I adjure ihee, by ihc fottndalion of thy religion, by the 

mysUTi- of the -wennut of Ain-Mim-Sln, that than Ml m* the whole 
tniih touching such or Mich a matter;* which nine debars from fake- 
ff™‘ ,,lp “M*1* «WM "T flijumtlon ia more established with the 
northerners than among the Nuanins of other parties; whoever take* 
it raise y, ^jroee* him self to mmuqb nil the sins of the adiurer. 

kt _A[J Niujuria imagine ihb CEDinent chi^ of tlu-ir to Lire 
™ w*™ intcroouitf If iiirTheir wir<*; bill tlmt they mate passes u vor 
t^eiUp by which ib^y rtinctivL% 

anv One who- lin* libjmvd their faith pMsos br whpa thcr firtf a.t 
prayer, lria.L prayer h tptiilfrjp an d they repeal ft over again' They 
luiifit not pray at all on die same iIht that they hear a story told*— 

fjl pXaJ J, ^jLl lAjWU jCii J 

^ S 'J 

l 5 "!P 


jflfhP j Jrf" 

lS^ | * {A W j; l n Lilj, ^ 

o'jr 1 ^ ajjJJ! ^ o>^' q£S> Jsjj’ ^ 5 ! 


Aj \,1 


L cr 4 ^ ti* !i1 -S r** 




ptf iW^LL? aJ ! J ^wJ^JLna *JJM 

'-Aj “A 1 y»^it yjiwj &*** 


b.[j ^ 1 vViAJLJ 


■J 


* 3 * iM a K 




Lii^i 

H V ,r ^ 


# Mrafliog, of cOsItm, ’ALii the liilcr of iho L&pL ru il wesrt, of My'awijah, wbo 
DflyertbeKe^ bfOO^fal to in cflJ lu» tvuipon] domini™. 
t See P- if I* } Sec p. 
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^ ^ •**> l^' o * 1 

^ ussjl (-A2. ijfJ *fr«' ki-J 't*-E*v ^jL^ u? 

0 j£i 0 T Ou ^ -**3, U «4^J1 wU** ^ L i i > ” l « ' t vatoifc*.? cr* 
sJvjy i~~*=r J q' rr* |*f^ i ^?". fc * 

^^<^9 *j*£ i.' ^ T * -r^-^ j O’* 4 tj *-^ t'j'^ 4 *** aj 4 *^ 

lukS JiiO t_gXi* iwiPAl 1 ^jA k£ l ^ J j lj4 ^ L#^* 1 

wi ^sj i -j**L «3 tjju ^ ls* CJ 5 j* i ' j *^ *~t ^3 

Ul) ikfiUaJI ^-Lt ,y*4f"-j|j i £>*“ J ^*-'^ s £j*~' cx^J^-i 

0 vi=*i-:. Jj L*£ V* 3 ^' tr* 63 ^ c!^* i ^'' £* -V'—■' L*^° 

JlM 0 *.‘-J 5 £-*j c.! 1 *^; j**sy° W cl>*^‘ '' + 4 JLj ' a-**^ 

l „LJ L< 5lf; iX—yl Ui! _*J; tS^ '•^M'.*^ i_$* 

t*i Ci ^ j? kXJiP 5 cr», ^ 'J c , ! -oSI i~k £j> <J* 

^5^0 Ly «Jfj»» tm d^“ ol*"' ^ks* t*' -1 ' 

ijyu —JUj ^ o l Cr> Lffj^ ^ lX5 

jlo^j *iiyi ^ 'll kW JjAj q! ^ 1 ^ XjLout *-*! 

- - --^iXu i}*JLj 1 .\i^ ^ w-, 1 X ^2 ju_l b ■ _i —j a 

Lily- fcjJy oj^»’ Jj o" * * * ■ 

Ow yia^j *jC ^ 0*3 

. * * » * ♦ * ♦ 

O*? ijX o' L 5* 5 ^ ^ ^ U V 

Jj^Li U ii^kj Jup wMyj ^ Jj^5 

LJiJLl dM^U!^ ^-wwdJ-T JjJ-i ^ *ht-^ 

sJLju 

«U^Uj 1 ^JjJLmlt ^ AjJUU ^ Qt AJwL^i 

*J*Lm Jjtt qI a*jW 

3Jyj,l jU«>UJl jw-u^Li W_j^t 0j’j qS 

J^nw £jj\ ^a 



* 
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Iy“ jr-* “■>-$ ^‘r- v!*-* ^ 

o^« L &** al-^ v4 ,> v!?®- o$^h c^' Jh® u*** 

,JL ^V v>> 

_ _ I JJJgtflll 

^ U* 1 " r £ j**d .Jut nXiit - 5 Liirfj u£A 1 p^ 

u&MJ M U UtA cjJuG J g^+jJ 

^ -wj «&£* L 4 *k Ug! «£Hi* ^J 1 ^ 3 . L ^Lj* cr - 

^ v ^’ 1 ^ lJu luP CT t u* f l 

£i**rH‘ ^y 5 /i ^ A ^J -Li^Jt OiAt jC^-j 

cr^ **¥ a jlLs^ 1- y Jf Jvi>i tXi ^5 Jos 

L\^j* ^ P 5 JV lS? j ^ * 4^13 

1 ^- ] <Xwju ,—p’-«3 J *r^** - _, -i- U^pJ ~ U ^ ^--^J 

>■ 4 ^ ^ j_^ ^ UL Lp': 3 * ^Jt o ;■?>"** 14*^ 1 

— L;j i 


'^^" j j | !?s ^?l l__f ‘^'"Vj ‘Uf^ ^ ‘ Jk*jL-!i j^-j-iLjl 111 


The seventh section of this tract is a narrative of the authors 
discovery of the deeper top tori oa of the JfupinSp <J^ 
+ ‘v 7 *^ ! j jl-^V It concerns os chiefly for certain doe* 

in ei a I star era e-nts contained in it The author had been for 
three yetis a novitiate, and w.is suspected of heretical opinions, 
when, at length, he bribed one of the chiefs of the parly of the 
Kortbemcra to toil him “the hidden mjsfcwy,”and received the 
following communication: 

l * Know, O iny boh, that the heave** arc the imper«ui.stioa of 'All 
'Ibn AhC Tiil i L, namely, that hidden garden, 'bent-nth tike Place of FScAt, 
which the Kurin spent* of in the word*: * beneath which tbw rivers T 
™&f which riven? the first is n rirer of wine, in color red, v hereby is 
detenu ined the seeing of the heaven* as red by onr lord the Kiprewid 
Dt^ity, that Mnhnmmnd; she second, a river of raffle, in color while, 
whieh U what b seen by the rom train iestar, that ts% hr SaJmfto 'ab 
Fhr*h for he behold* the hearena ns white; the third, a river of honey, 
in color ycTlow, w Inch detozalnn the seeing of the hnavena ah jbITow 
hy (Jie angels, that is> she sim m f the rourth, a rivet nt waicft whieh U 
wliat we Bce t for to the heai'ens appear like water* 

** When, however, vro nro purified from time human grwoori^, oar 
apirh* writ hrn elerated amid the clnrtered *tan which fomi the milky 
wny, and wa Am\i be dijlhed with «piEitnml habitation*, and shall then 
*m* viii. 33 
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behold Ih*Leaver u yeUow* But it, during thU 
life, w'q doubt respecting tlu beATem [ju tins mtonftstawfift fli a 1 ]■ 
anirits will enter mt# bodi-i* of defiling transformation and there ^viil 
never bii any ddivutauee for llb. Ah. for people of other ^ 

Irtliiwo in tUs our doctnne, they will bccomo *huep and wild beAsU, of 
nsttintQ oilier forms of ifognulitioii* an d will nerer m pnnaaL 

^ Know Uh>q, sIm*, that iba sna b lord Muhammad, who bmisclf Iuls 
boGn cine with every prophet who ha* Appeared in the world, from the 
tabernacle of J ikl-Hln n t*> Adam, anil do*™ to MnfoiEnmad,efvn. as Oil? 
chief and ford *A\A 'Abdullah J »hHu*nin Bin IJanidAn id4DiLJ|aibJ ha* 


informed in the**? words of 

« 1 If their ntimber were a hundred thousand, the whole would Always 


amoiini w uncr p , , , . i 

-Know Lhon, furthermore that the moon is bulman tu-lunl, ami 
that these star*} are the angels w ho eiiiicdl before the world wn&, con- 
stunting MVGn orders, one Above another, nttntfy: tho eldest of them 
alii lord 'al-MiktlH idemleal with the star Spinrm whicli *V» Wat* 
the name of MiklriAl; and the star Jupiter, which i* ■’Atm-dli-Dbarr, 
Hnd Learn the naine of ‘AsrAfSl; arid T Akl*Mh H-n Etawfthnb tai- 
'AuMri, who h the Mar Maiw, identical with the nngel 'lira'll who 
arrest* fiplrila exulting in the world—the proof of which is that ibis 
itar diumt i'(in from its place when wiv human wrcil is departing; aiid 
'Ullmkhn Bin Mfldfoflu jm^fajltabS; who h the htar Yuim* r and, as out. 
of tliG angels hears the name of DardiviVil; *nd the star Mt-r.-nry. 
which i, Kncitmr liin KAdfm x jwl-XMhi(l, and* a* an angel, also bean Hit 
name of SaMiyfr'Hg (—the offices of each of ivhaim, wit* our nnlW t 
an- specified in the noU* on the Fifth Chapter |p. The other seven 
orders fortn the milky way, and nry the tpirils of tWe who have been 
tr&uflltfted from humanity, for their acknowledgment of ’AMS f well 
a* of every one of the mankfcstnlfon*, from the taWirudc of J nl-Hmn 
to 'AH dbn 'Al.u T-’ilik Of these two groups of sevens (both of which, 
adds our Author, have been spoken of in the notes on the Seventh 
Chapter* ). the fiiwt forms the seren heavens, and the *eco&d the seven 
earths, mentioned in the Kurin* 


* It ilirHuld tw oWrved. that ihc prwd.n^ allegorical inierpretAECiEi of tlifl 
daquoted tim) iho Kuriln c*pc«*£* a ^ritdiuiEed differrtwo of a*p*ct in which 
Efae Supremo Otiiiy u Humxwd to pre§ent hirawlf I* Ihr variuui ordiiri of orrattd 
t comp, out nut I.ca'a note- on tlw Fin-t Cliapter (p. SST^j, and lb? colon of 
tho bridts'i Tdh depctihed on p ?S?4. . _, _ 

t That 1% tho planets called “ kho Seren TwinkhBLg ^t*n * W thq Third Chapter 

(P^> a ^ 

| Jit., w thdr KablJr^ 

f The on^irnttl leit hna Juu-^sLo, which we have ventured t» diiuvgc to 
Jvtj j w V-La 3, Fup|wmEog Lbu najm« to .taclo of iho DfLEy." bring 

tho upt of the genttire, and harlnff it- raht^lhilifl irapoft. an explained in ihi 
KiibUdit Dt-iiudaUi, L 1. p. &'>*. DnrdijilL may be nimilaitj SnCorprrCcd: te# Kab. 
Denad,, ibuC s' Ssft Comp, the epithet o’-AJl w-Li applied fcs the bu- 

taBii ‘Mi on p- Ut- 
| Eke p. ?4B„ 


% Sec pp. IBZ-f' 
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AIrrOp, know thou that one and the same AltbetTul Dthtn in each 
of tlifl foiir dambf Sight, namely: the first, called the stage of *m 
, ky iho glEmmering of <ky amid dark cloudy which is 
J Ti j balmbn, m, Iiom uppamnce unvdlcd wonki ennse Ihi- earth to vnnbb 
wrt “ 4 J i* "I»n ^ hot a man surviving; the second, called the 
st^ge of exigence, made by the day-bcnm; the third, tailed the mom- 
mg-stap, made Ly the Arching son—to which three ih am words of the 
KJght-hMd Invocation allude: 'thy form, thy mtnAilt form of esift- 
ence, whfitinr at dsv-bn.Mik, or in the twi]ight-dawn P or in the hours of" 
sdtTiTiwng day f* and the fourth, called lb& Ecmth^Uige, made bv thn 
[mu minuted] heavens; nil of winch stagea we bold In be snhslrintraiiy 
one. The voice of the tlmmler-bolt, too. Is the yom of the Aruhetvpd 
Beity All Bin 'Abu Tulib, calling oni in these wordst 0 ye my crei- 
tnrcji s iclcuowkdga tm.% doubt not of me, jtnrl raoognko zny Hxprcenon 
nml my Communicator, and the inhabitants of tbo order* of my h*lb 
ueia"-™ * 


Ki£l c* i*JU> Ju> o'i £ *UJt 0 1 * JLci 

J ^ 3 ^ < 7 * l&F oV * 31 ^ L ^' ^ Oi^ 


^ Jp d'-*- r Jp- J; 

^sl ^ r ‘* ^hJJ 4 ^‘> - -"•■■ ; Lir’^Jl 

J- %* 3 iPlL*J^ _*p£ £ U jiJ Wjbit *1 A** ^ ■_o ! iJsJ' 

l ^i-J L ^i JLS'b^l OJj ju^&w_!1 ju Jxl b-AJ- i^s ^If* 

J3 Lp U«yfii» I LJjJ L ^wi U-nLUU idilsSUlli *jjj 1 

iCuhiuS l< 5 wkJ UXV- JOJ JtL^wJI 


,^—b ‘ jj •^iAhj'3'' ^AjI ^ ‘ La< rV*-^- % -»— - A b 

^vs^lp, ^+^-1 ^i i ; i i t ALi^e^i 


u p>i ^jjs ^i m ^ jun ^j^ i/4 y* uv< 

<j-i ^ i M Jyi ifcXwwj j^ 1 "^ 

w\jij s-ijfcp 

Jt=^U ^ Aaj piijkju' ^ fp' JH 

-****,.*., * * ^ ^ bj^ 


^ p. FW, 
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z&W 3 0 u L»jp D * W fWj 

Ou-JI jUi wjiy» *H?- -a W® 

jj ^ ^_ili _Oj^ i}^j J** ^ 4 "^ i ’ , ‘ 

£jil s^V jhp LX t t iM'jT' **" 3 A^ ! 

^ *£Ji tic JyJwCl^ «.y t>s>*ii **\J 

^ CJ-^ U1 * o^ ir^ ^ o* ^ A 

jtt’i J,«j£ ^ 4J ¥*;U aXj^Uij jj ijF - -'^'*' 

^3 il«¥» -M l WfiLLi J^.'jALo *SL£Hv X;* * ^j^r-A.1 - 3 q? _t^ 

Mj J Wtj"■•>->■*- ’■ Wj iwxi -1 ^Kji-w-' -£J> ^jr ^ 

M a™ ;_*f^ U*s^? ~r+2)“k O 1 £^;‘ tjP* O^' 

O^-iw^ jhp ^ J H f J “'^ 1 ^3 ^J U t 1 | ^j I: \J^ u^ 

jfr+j ti j- vio J ^ w^ ^j, 1 -^’ S *j& v-"' j 

ijit jCis^-i ^>1* ^-*1 3 ^p’ 1 q' S ; _*— l - 

+*jl. a 'JU JL^jl ^ ^JJI r U^1 ^ /Lyi £*U1 i K*%Ii Lj*J 

^ ^L-J| uJi Irf ^A *>2 UPj'Sl T^Jtl '-jLZ' 

Jw- i-*-r A .1 C *.' ^ ■ *3 ■ ^ ^h t r ^^Jp* n^Vta^JL ‘ w#-^ ,\ J ^J _-_ !> ,!W^-> * 

*%3^ L ^> jfr 2 * Jls c j3 u-jji c *o AJjhV 1 ^ 

l**J «?Vf® -L*^aJi Llf 5 x^-li ^y^_y\ ‘ij^ 

^ Jttjt u^j^f L*!jj ivV^U ^JoUjl; *L*J1 ^J. 

fjXwd >* ^jJjtjS.* (J^U£ If iLj Jp?« wJLj ^1 ^ I/"*- 

~ ljT ^ 3 v ^/ 1 ^ U^fe c.^ J 

TTer^ wc ptiss over some sceptical objections suggesied by oar 
fiuthcK^ which led to 00 further explanations, and Lake up the 
contiunation or bia narrative jls follows: 

w Then die dilof tin^crtocik to prmiit to me proofs of the didnitj cpf 
the lmr 6 D% inftindti| the Prophet 1 * ironjn In the Kni^n : + WhSthotno- 
trer ye turn, there is GchTa prmoow—-God rs otmiipresunU omnifMri^iat, 1 * 
to which he added: fc Know thou ihnt in the name of Mil there uro three 
letter^ and that the words for heaven^ the twilight, the gliiDEiiering of 


* Kus^ ii icb. 
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4xy md the mhhg m, all bate thr k kltm-whieh i* n plain proof 
Jr ™ rnW ^ 1 of * nr ^rtctrtn*. Or W thou not read the CW*r 
uf lestiiiJOhj m tlic Duat&r, which -ays: J ho U iinmaantmbh,' Ulimit- 

iMompnrliapfiWaj m^-mtable ff nod know thmi. o idv»D a thjit 
spliE cannot reach to the limit of thr hejivciti, nor cnn mv nm? behold 

t,iat ^ 0»wr red ^p**, **v, only 

^ Know than, also," contteneA tho chief, *ihai the dop of the Con*, 
pmona of 'nl Ktthf wm an iittpanoiuttan of ’All 'fbn 'Aha TAlibi that 
he apjM»d to Use seven joiUlm who bid fled from tho oinperer Docian T 
in the form of a <%, m order to prove them, ami to try their Ikhb; and 
tlifit m, inasmuch a* they believed in him, they were ek ratal la the 
heavens nii.J became stam Previously, be appeared fa the children of 
knu-i m lhe form of a eow n when [hey had grtevoiialy flin-ned, and the 
earth hnd well nigh swallowed them up; amt w> they who believed were 
delivered, while, the doubting wire enguffcd in the earth. aweli im K»rnh 
fLasd hi* nompisny; In the Korun, lhi-< rnw i& t,nhl to have been sacri- 
tirrd, by which i* meant tlint flits was [wholly recoin rxed + He np- 
F*™d ftlw> to the people of^Skhh, lit the form of a r-ivmei K which they 
mutilnbech that rrmlilnLkm Mgtufyiftg n rejection, on account of which 
they perkliod, and tbeir city via turned upside down. Many other of 
his manifestations we leave unnoticed **-— 


“* ,v _^ i*** -1 ' o s * ** * 1 ^ ^ 

0 * ^ J-j j-r^^ p* ■d-l .v>j 

!w Sp Oj^' JoJ — jnS ^!■ [■ - m'ta- 1 i^_? 

J-W JM> L „-i ^Li -I Jk^ L „JU 

l 5 -^ 4 ^ o\,Jw ^ ^5 ^ Xjjis 

-<JL*abs Uuf Uii^ SJk^> "3 yaJI 

,> wh^t wo" 0 i 4^1. TB 

jLl^-l JjH ^ ■' A; J w-'! AaaL 4 M^J W-lU^ 

1 . 1>3 U! iLi S JU 3 ^| fc«J ^5 JT^ 

jrf^ 1 (BLm ^41 CJ ly^ ^ tr^ ^ 

iCAJe Lpjiic 

— - ,^(0^ i £x>\^ ^5 ifhui 


* &« p, Jlfi, 
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After this, oat author was still more troubled *jtfa• 
became an avowd ap<sl.ile from the I* iiiatiriiiiri ■ f«i 
wc are not concerned to dwell upon the details of h» 
evnerienec. Suffice it* that, the parly of the Northerners hhv* 
iniiliiiled to afford him satis fact ion, the KalSzmns werecftl <* 
kCrSaim him from heresy: that to their 
seemed, at length, to yield; m thusVj'i.jJ 1 "', 
possessed himself of a certain Hook of the Hidden Saenre (. 
Viutv in which was art forth the Koswnan belief, 
tjKalfizian interpretation, but only to find even more of inMJ 
than in the statements of the Northerners; that ho "°q£*few* 
ever, to satisfy bin doubts by continued intercourse ^tb the 
Kalazians, and became a pupil to one of their 1 rc' ;E P 1 ' ^ 
obtained no different views, except that the moon represents 
the Archetypal Deity, for his teacher aid: 

“ Know thou, ‘hat the Jjirlc part of tlie moon is ape twin, hearing w- 
»nn ililnfi cc to human it v. who uni two bands. two feet, n body, aad a 
tS Zl ZZEEhl a crown, and » lb kind a swoni wkehts 

t|,c notched blade or Muhammad ’—^ ^ iJ*^' J L/“ p/ 1 * 

*-h ^ l-'j £*s 0^5 “ r— J -f 

(jilt ,o -j ; and that the heavens represent r-.iltn^n 

^nl-Fifsf; nil of whicti is contrary to the belief of the Northern¬ 
ers, ns before stated. .._ ;P _ 

Then the Preceptor endeavored to convince him of the pro¬ 
priety of worshipping the moon, and liist alleged, m favor ot 
fhe following jiakge from the Kurim: “each day, he is about 
some business: '* 

Which " said lie. “applies well to the moon, inasmuch a* it every 

ikv to the full, aod d'*’" turning about, and growing smaller and 
. J.IW until it ends with being a new nirwn, yet without any change, 
Tu us, indeed," added ibe Preceptor, “ lie mjMi* veiled, on account of 
sins which «e formerly committed, in the beginning, when ho tried us. 
Xe we Ure among the angels, and **idr *1 inteud too* you down 
to tlio mondana sphere,' »«fwn replied:/Suffer n, to be here O our 
Lord, and we will magnify thee with praise -for which can« h* 
ns down from amid the angel* into this world, am our vision of uni 
became veiled ; nor shall be behold him otherwise than under a ye.l, so 
long an wc abide in these bodies M -^i»**~ cT Ai> * 

way wi J% ^ &» o'P v yj* wl ** 

$ lvj.j r *i jf S ^4ji & j*s t&j** $ o'* j 1 ® 

jwdw aik; nW^Uil J.I bLdi l*^' tS 3 * 


• Kut., It. 39 , 
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U *0^ • ^ Ui M-—<J L*J jjj AaC tXiij 

■ -*-*^ pt JL^S ^1 ji.. AjuXt 

JJ +v.Ct_L 1 ^j-j ,i 3 ^.w\Jj -^Ow^r wi, L LiP 

j *.!■ ■ + B B a B a _ i 



heavens and the eortfc,”* interpreting "the heavens 11 io signify 
the seven orders of the great world, and " the earth 11 the seven 
orders of the little world,, already spoken of In the note* on the 
Chapter of Salutation: and then ha quoted from the Kurin,, 
agaitiy m Follows■ “and hath set the moon therein for a light^f 
saying that the truth of the text before cited: “God is the Tight" 
etc, depends upon its reference to the moon— 

^L \jp^U oW( jjJ aLH Jy? wLi>. In opposi¬ 
tion to this confusion of the litem! Eimi the mei*pboricfti> our 
nuthor hero put So that other passage of the Keniiri which says; 
,fc and hath made the sun ami I he moon and the stars to serve 
yotlf'^ whereupon the Preceptor pronounced ei curee upon alt 
suns, moons p and stars, spoken of io the Karan els subordinate* 
declaring them to be figurative es previous for 'Abd Bnkr t 
'L T innr r and 'Cthmiirt ; in proof of which he appealed to a tradi¬ 
tion rejxmed on the authority of the Prophet Muhammad, that 
he once greeted 'Abu liakr with the words: "Welcome to the 
sun of the habitable world, and its moon 11 — 

Moreover the Preceptor said : 

“Know then. O tny -on, timt ihe moon is the impersonation of Mil 
'Thn Aba TMib^—wddo ^ j*aH ,J*1 * p 

according to those words of the Destfir: Mml the Appearance of ih® 
Archetypal Daily from fu^U the snn/S together with xhal piMge in ike 
Im&m-ehnptcr, the Twelfth,, where MlidbnMM TAIib is called Uku 
light of darhnmTJ Aftd, when to this our author objected that, in 
one of y-KLusftibfs melodies, the Deity h addressed a* the * manifest 
one, not absent from mC* whereas the moon dw* absent itself* the 
Preceptor replied that visible lights are never wholly wanting to the 
Deity; that, when the moon withdraws, he npfwirs in the *tm; and* 
when sim and moon withdraw,, that he appears in the ntars— which ho 
cfeimed to he proved by the fact that the scvcml word* for moon, urn, 
and stars ure tri-liteml, like the name of 'All—^ ^ ^ S^M 
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JkSUi ^ yffl 0 < *&3 if*' 

At *-! J 0 1 v* J* r# ^ ^ ^- L 

‘"i.-j sftBs ‘'ancf k* Mia be, " illeu pmy when neither gm 

nor moon nor star* «e discoverable amid the 

buna n *ils er dirham, ond. when thou lw*t rend tbo Si* lb CIm|ittr, no 
,m»( regard ilit rim of dm coin; and »W, »fiw h*n«g •**"' **. 
siriicteit i» witlunil his whit* Colo, 6%Abort in <1iitv; for «}» o»t 1© 
Shaikh Hii'fto Hm Makati 'mS-Si# ri, in bi- Knj+irlun: 

»* And have pid lln-ir d«bt,gloryipfr will* *"•* " . 

gppp of % nanus’"— SWjd *V V - * ^ 

x~>UJ' UJ> ^ rV ***** dt*f "** 7^* 

u-J . r :JUil a. uawW u-^l J&- a* t-f J** 4 

j Js o 4 C 7 -^ 0 s -'~ U3j ^ 

_ (JSJUJV uMr jM J^> 

«Kn'™- thou, moreover,” totitisncd the Preceptor, “th*t tW row 
mentioned m the Kuta was Mi 'I bn 'Abb JMA ;bo «», 

cwntl of Sillh; in which two form* be appeared id order lo pro*® 
the people of the time: nod n» for the dog of the Couipamona of W- 

Kabf niid'»r-ltidfim T llirt Wftt SalroAn'id-Fiwl. 

"Snell ta ulie trots do-;trine, which tbou must bold in older to no 
saved Tbou hn*t also to fulfill tbo indispensable letjniieiiM^ »«d in¬ 
cumbent duty’ 1 — 

^ j.' ^ o' r^ 1 > 

uL*?! ui. jl»SI iO tfc 3 ^ 

f \jljl . . LJ_l_h-r *j£ 


} -**3S-a3 i-riii y ■ j*ii 1 

— tfJUB « 3 J tyS; viS-Cl 'OS; bPjjf ®3 “S'** 


The closing injunction of the KnlOziun Preceptor bad refer¬ 
ence, it appears, to the tn»ge of conjugal coinmunism, already 
noticed as peculiar to the KalSzian party; and our author alleges 
the testimony of a Nusdrinn chief, in the presence of several 
Greeks ntid Armenians, to the fact of the general prevalence of 
this usage among the Kalazians. „ . _ 

Ttn@e suite men hi respecting the knlizign interpretation ot 
Nusiurianism could not persuade our author to return to his old 
faith; yet, on condition of his outwardly conforming to Nusai- 
tian rites, he was still tolerated among the Northerners of his 
native district But a misunderstanding soon arose, and no 
began opetdy to controvert the Nusairian faith, both on the 
ground of its inconsistency with the Kuran and by argument* 
of reason. From this part of bis narrative wc extract the fol* 
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lowing pas-uigc, a& rtn additional illustration of the Nnsairian 
manner of doling wilh the pmseplA of the §CiMn t seeming to 
recognize their obligation, &na jet virtually abrogating them by 
al lego rical i interpretation* 

mu i'I ottr Author M the Kunm enjoios the fust of I he 
flicmlll ICnniruLliA n ; wkrw yc T net to say that U’ afe at variance vv i L 1 l 
that Authority., prooMinca a curie upon every one who ab*?ams from 
food. Your doctor®, mean while, k re not Agreed sa to what that fksl 
aignilie?; for seme Nty that ihn month FlamndMn rtamU for Muhnm- 
irutd, jiud that facing in that mrmth !■ eon realrnent of on A knowledge 
him’ aoine, that it stands for prayer, and that fortsnc therein in ibe 
making m aecnst of onei prayer*; *ome t that the fast of the month Rn- 
nsadfi h n i* -imply nhslmenca’ from indecency and initially—from which 
one may infer that indecency and iniquity are allowable in other 
months; some, that ihe fast in question signifies n mjini keeping hicn- 
iclf from his wife during the month HanniirfbAii. whhh h eontiwy to 
those woTiia of the Koran; -to nra permittid to go in on the night of 
the fart cic. + * *— 


*! ^ bLs jja a '~s*, r-^ o’/ 1 * o 1 > 

^,1 Jl * 4^4 wS-kS ^ Ai*. ^ ^ 

UrfLyOj ajLo^ jul Jl ^ ^*§1*9 *S3 jw ^ MUrfj 

Jw* ^ CL ?^=1 ^ o' O* f ^*3 

fjy O' LT* *f£ J J -^ 1 y^'- |J^-> ^ |J»* 

0 ysft ^ ^V 1 a* y r^' o E 

— gJI upoJI aJLJ *>J 


Hie pemninder of this section relates to the author's becoming 
31 Jew, find then a Christian, and to the treatment he met with, 
in eon sequence, from the Nuprk There is noil ling in it which 
clnima our qtiueix unless il be a passing kilirmuimn that the Nq- 
Rjiirfo offer sacrifices in honor of their departed chiefs, whose 
intercession ia supposed to bo thereby secured—^ ^ l 
if* g^'-t 


Tlie concluding section of tins tract is wholly controversial, 
Jkn 5J1 J t being nn argument against ibo doctrines 
and rit«%f tbe ^nsairis, and b of no importance to iis. 


It ww our intention, after thus carefully following tbo steps 
of our author, to bring together tbc substance of what he coru* 


* Kun, G- 1 W- 
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mumcatcs, os to each important historicalof doctniiiIJTrtfW 
in the form of a review, and to compare the belief of the *»■ 
s&iris, as here, for the first time, enfolded with any sort of‘ oom* 
pleienesa, with those other religious syalews, Cbptiau, Jewish, 
Sabina, and Muhammadan, and those apecu U turns ot ji\ k 
philosophy, to which it is related, cither in the way of agree* 
Lot or of contrast. Hut such a review mid eompanson may 
be more hopefully undertaken, pcrba ( «< p on * n( jther oc^swn. 
We. therefore, content ourselves, for the present, with hating 
made known these very important original doounsnta, ner 
shall we be sorry if some one more dee(dy versed in the hi. tor> 
of religious opinion than we pretend to be, shall antici^to us in 
reducing to a scientific shape the material* here Fronted. I bey 
deserve'to be handled by one who could do for the fc.uynru 
what Hie illustrious DcSuey did so thoroughly tor the Druses. 




ARTICLE YIL 


ON TIIE ORTGLN OF 

THE LUKAR DIVISION OF TIIE ZODIAC 

UKl'HE'ESTEEi IS TIIE 

SAKSHATRA SYSTEM OF THE HlNUt’S. 

Rt Riv, EB EN t ZEft ILTfEQESS, 

ATE Ht»l0Sf41T OT tEJt t. EL C, W. IS ITS ISIMA. 


FreiejaUed to the Elk: if tv Mav L-iIi, 35 -Jj 


Upon - presenting an ossa job thin subject, nfier ho m mh has 
been written respecting it by the most learned men of German y t 
France, Great Urilain, and America, a few preliminary remarks 
seem called for by way df explanation. 1 lied prepared an 
essay on the originality £>r the Hindu ristronuruy, xo be appended 
to the Translation and Notea of the SuryaSkldhilnUL But the 
work had become so much extended, that it was thought best 
by the Committee of Publication not to print it, A prominent 
object in thntesmy was, that I miglit express my Views on some 
points in reference to which I had found myself ut variance with 
pfnf. Whitney—which views of my own, I being distant from 
the place of publication, had not found a place in the notes* The 
originality of the nakduttras in India was One of the topic* I Imd 
prominently noticed- But I was allowed a limited space for a 
cluing note to the Translation, in which I stated in brief the 
fact that I differed from Prof. Whitney in regard to some mat¬ 
ters which he bad treated in the notes" and mentioned what the 
principal points of difference were. This I did, as I then re¬ 
marked, in order that I might feel free to revert to the subject 
at a future time* For reasons which I need not specify, I was 
prevented from doing this until after the appearance of Prof. 
Whitney's essay criticising the views of Weber and Biot on the 
nahhatnt system, published in the Society's Journal (above, pp. 
1 - 92 ). In "the meantime, Prof Milller had discoid the subject 
elaborately in the preface to the fourth volume of bis edition of 
the Hig-Vedu. The appearance of these two essays called my 
attention anew to the subject, and revived my intention of set- 
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tinst forth mv own views in relation to it. On taking up the 
subject again, 1 have the advantage of what these eminent 
scholars have written, and I have permuted tueir arguments, 1 
think, to modify my own views in reference to whatever points 

truth required ine to do so. ..... 

Another fact should not pass unnoticed in this connection. 
M. Biot, in his review of the translation of the SGiW&dobSnta, 
published in the Journal dcs Savants, having itmde numerous 
unfavorable criticisms on parts of the work—which wen' hand* 
Bomely, and, in general, justly replied to by Prof. Whitney—was 
quite severe on my dotting note, and espedaUy on the Tact ol 
nty continued adherence to the opinion that the vukshatra* had 
their origin in lad is. As if there was something qijraasnnabl* 
in mv not being convinced by his arguments in favor of their 
Chinese origin— to which Prof. Whitney seemed to have yielded. 
His stylo of remark seemed to be rather overbearing and nnwar- 
rantably oOttdetmi&lory ; rind the fact that I hud [rtfiitly slated 
my opiDtOUf without giving fhe reasons in derni], seemed to 
Strike bis mind nitn.b to my disadvainutge—it being regnrdud by 
him m evidence thra I w*a unreasonably bolding on to prccon- 
ecived opillions which had been shown hv him to be untenable, 
by iiEiiinswenibtc arguments, which l had refustid to consider. 
Here, then, is an additional reason why I wish to express my 
views more fully. 

Of the contusions to which lbs four distinguished scholars 
before noticed, who have written on the subject, have arrived, 
those of Prof. M idler accord most nearly with my own, although, 
in bis. arguments toHuppptl his views, he has laid hiuifidf npen 
to criticimn—which criiidem be has received at the hand of 
Prof Whitney* Prof, Muller strongly maintains the Hindu 
origi n of the system, and, while some ot his reasoning is Open to 
objection other parts are valid. And here i may bo permitted 
to remark that the essential argument.'?, on which I rely to show 
the probable, if not certain origin fpf the nakihfttra system in 
India, 1 had written out before I saw the essay of Prof Muller 
or Prof. Whitneys criticism upon it; yet lam free to acknowl¬ 
edge that his facts and reasoning have contributed., as 1 thiiik fc 
to enlarge and render more definite my views of the subject. 

Prof Whitney t after occupying some seven tv pages* in criticis¬ 
ing the views and arguments of Weber and Biot, sums up his 
own oonctiisiona in the following language: 

“This is the array of probabilities upon which I base my ^sus¬ 
picion that the Eintlua did not, after all, originate the primitive 
system of lunnr aatertaini represented to ns by the naksbvtras^ 
iLe mandril and the * «u. Tsai it is but scanty; I freely admits 
ilia not of el diameter to compel belief and lean quarrel with 
neither the candor cor iho good sense of any one who shall 
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refuse to be moved by it I only claim that it is sufficient to 
prevent us from maintaining with confidence and dogmatism ibt 
derivation from India, either directly or indirectly, ol'the man&* 
id and the *iru t and to lend us to look with expectation rather 
than with incredulity for the appearance of evidence which shall 
show some central or western Asiatic race to have been the in¬ 
ventors of the lunar zodiac, 11 

This is both courteous and liberal. Yet I cannot but erpivaa 
a little surprise Jit the rather indefinite position which the lan¬ 
guage implies. Fur, after reading the severe criticisms which 
Fref. Whitney offered on the argument of Prof Weber, who 
maimains’the"mediate Hindu origin of the systems—after having 
read hi*emphatic dec 1 lira Li on in reference to Lbe arguments of 
Prof M tiller, who maintains the absolute Hindu origin of the ays- 
tern* that they "art udcoablo"—after reading very numerous ex- 
pyfwirtni scattered al! along through wliat ho has written on tho 
subject, implying a belief more Or Jess definite in the superior 
claims to originality of the j«u on the one hand or of the iintn&- 
%il on the other—fsny t after reading all thin, I was expecting a 
stronger word than "'ouptcioa*’ with which 10 cbnmcU'hEe his 
conclusion; I was expecting a definite utterance of disbelief in 
the Hindu origin of the system, with peri i aps a formal recognition 
of the nldmH of the Chinese or Arabians to the honor of having 
originated this division of the zodiacs, But I do not ottempt to 
make out a case of inconsistency. I accept the final declaration 
of Prof Whitney, as above quoted, as expressing his belief. 
And I a in glad that there is no more radical difiereuce between 
his position and iny own. 

My position in reference to the subject under discussion runy 
bo indicated liy the following these*: 

The lunar division of the iodine represented by the nafakatrw 
had ite origin in India, 

The men of the Chinese have no genetic relation with the In¬ 
dian noJtsktttras. 

The manfad of the Arabians were directly derived from India. 

In support of these propositions, my arguments are based upon 
the following facta and oemsiderations: viz. r the indisputable 
documentary evidence of the existence of astronomical discovery, 
knowledge, and culture in ludiag which involved the recognition 
and use of the natjAafrrii system, ns early as from the fourteenth 
to the twelfth century before Christ ; the absence of reliable 
evidence of tlm existence of the system either in China or 
Arabia or any taher country at that curly date or for some cen¬ 
turies after; kune resemblances and discrepancies between the 
systems os now found in the three countries respectively; the 
state of astronomical and other knowledge in the countries 
named, and the evident course of communication of knowledge 
and influence betw een different nations at that early time. 
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The existence of astroiiomleal discovery, knowledge, and cul¬ 
ture in Indies ns early aa the fourttvjnth, thirteenth or twelfth 
century before Christ, in proved maitilv by the recorded position 
of the solstitial and equinoctial point*, found id fragment* of 
ancient astronomical tracla that have been preserved, which can 
only be referred to that early date, I he facts m relation to tins 

point are briefly aa follows: . ni 

At the tints of ihc arrangwnent of llie modern system of 
jq nsirotioroy, os found in the Sidd Inin las—which took p aee 
not far from' A. D, 500, when the Hindu sphere was made in 
souimcnce at the first of Mesh a or the .beginning; of U» 
tra Acvina, Hint is, nbfltJt 10' west of the star C Pisdum—tt was 
a received astronomical fact, the universal belief with Hindu 
that the equinoctial and io'btilinl pomts had fit I Ion 
back atom* twen ty-seven degree from the places they once oc- 
cuuit^, according "to the first recorded position* in their ancient 
books. The detail s of the evidence of this I proceed to offer. 

In the Grehti LOghaTO, the rule for cnknlftitng the amount ol 
the precede n for any given time is to deduct 444 troiu the 
years of the Hindu pft.a era, L a of ^Hvfihfltm— and then 
reckon F for a year, or at the rale of 24 ^ lor 1449 years, a he 
comroenLUor says that others make the precession to be 27 lor 
1600 yeans which would give the yearly rate of 54 J . 

The author eava that, in the piAtt year 444, the ttyttnun$a (pre 
cession) was nothing. This year corresponds with A, I h 521. 
This remark hum astronomical treatise is valuable* as gi ving us 
a native date* for the arrangement of die modem Hindu astron¬ 
omy as found in the SiddbantM- The whole pnesnge, with the 
commentary (though the work is eompamiivdy modern), mm<& 
in ns evidence of the general belief and understanding w ith 
Hindu astronomers, that, at the time when the Hindu sphere was 
fixed at the first of the sign Mesh a and of the ntikthalr*. r Alvina-— 
vise. 444 of their era, or A. I), 623 —the equinoxes had fallen 
back 24° or 27^ from the points they occupied at the time of the 
first recorded observations found in their ancient hooka. Twen¬ 
ty-seven degrees of precession, at the rale of l for 72 yrnr^ 
the true rate, nearly—require 1914 years; which, reckoned back 
from A. D. 622, brings us to B. C. 1422, or, allowing the Hindu 
ntte l of 54" to the year, brings us to B* C. 1278, 

In the Sfirjft-Sitfdhdnta, likewise, the rule for eiloolfttiug the 
amount of the precession is evidently founded on the supposition 

* iknllrj, fpml a imlcrttiilu*a nf \h$ Eun^ituJ#s of tin* jiAdki4in Qf Hi# *aii/ia- 
fi*** Eire'tftrJjrviJ Ifl data jjfiirn in Ihf Sfcdrihiii#M r mntri thr* d-a-tE- to Iw A. D. ESS; 
Bfof. Whitney, hj a umilir caktt ll tfr w. wakes it to wtlbfci Hi* *™tury p«- 

^Lliig A, B. tea, nr IM-Hf A. D. Iflu (m TfWtatliliufl of Sfiija^&ldbAnU. w 'ill, 

and Jtiuf. Am. Or- Sat tgL tl, p 3W]l Tlw DflltTc date ab&yc-girtra i* pt^WbU «- 
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[Jia the equinoctial and solstitial points had receded 27° since 
tte first recorded observations were made, which time was I8tif> 
years before the commencement of the sphere was fixed nt the 
point it occupied when that treatise was compiled. The rule is 
a very bungling one (for the explanations see Translation, ok 
iii., vv. B-1'2), and Is evidently derived from the supposed fact 
that the equinoxes had moved eastward 27° in about 1600 yearn. 

Again, os a limber evidence tending to eHLOLblfsh and prove 
this position* should be mentioned the fact that in the most 
ancient recorded lists of the Hindu nakthatros (in the texts of the 
Black Yajiir-Tedft and of the AlharvsvYedii), Krtitki now the 
third, appears ns the first This indicates that mace that ancient 
arrangement the equinoxes had fallen back two entire 
or 40', at the time when the vernal equinox was found to 
coincide with the beginning of the astemm Alvina. That is, the 
pjp^cc^Tion amounted wauling20 1 * (Trans,Silryn-Siddb, t b 

2J r note, and Prof Whilney s essay, p. tS4.) This amount of 
precession carries us back 1B20 years, which, if we adopt the 
dale given in the Orahu L&ghnva, abo ve alluded to, viz,, A. IK 522, 
as that of tiie time when the prece^ion was noil king, and the fix¬ 
ation of the sphere took place, brings us Lo B» C, 13BB. *1 ho 
value of this argument, oi course* depends upon the supposition 
—against which I know of no evidence or probability—that the 
order of the mifohatras in that part of the system was the same 
;lh nearly 2000 yenn Inter, and that the beginning was at the 
vernal equinox. . 

We are ihus brought by evidence winch it is diffiauU to set 
aside or essentially impair, Lo the conclusion that there were 
records of astronomical ob^ rvmions, that involve the knowledge 
and use of the naktfitfm system in India, as early us the thir¬ 
teenth or fourteenth century before Christ. An allowance of 
one or two centuries o i vuriation^ on account of mdefi idleness 
of the data and the uncertainly of the dale of fixation of the 
uuoderu Hindu sphere, makes no essential difference in the ar¬ 
gument; and one or two hundred yeara arc all that we are re¬ 
quired to allow on thb account. 

There is definite evidence in fragmentary notices of ancient 
records of astronomical observations w hich carry us back nearly 
as far as the dates above mentioned; and these appear to indn 
cate a continuance of attention to the science of astronomy, and 
progress in its cultivation, rather than a diminution from the 
time of the first observations. 

The following are examples of this evidence; 4 

Sir William Jones quotes the following from the \ dmhivSan- 
hitS, a work by YarAh^-Mibira, who appears to have lived, ns 
Lhe extract shows, at the time the modern sphere wm fixed—L c, r 
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tlie close of the fifth or beginning of the eisth cMttwrV 

of Mnkura [Capricorn). That wgcti ia ^ f 

jog, a change must #1 h . Iji hy otnwrwing t'ne remote object 
ocular demons!rauons; thftt ■■ >■ f tt g * or bv the marks 

Al iffiWillS ll. iqiliniKlml »nd jMJ 
A^rcURff ^ t ^ , * eoirtliem solstice had moved 

^vpn ssti ai 

oned from A- D. *»J the oam Culcbreo ke coincides with 

S^Wiliffiooi m the opinion ib.l the record 5* a geouina 
one from Paruoara, find made when the colures were iti thei pc 
si lions therein indicated. (Asiatic Kesearehef, vi dL i * , MgJ) 
Hat thv following from the commcntiUor oi \ arj ha-Mim ■» 

Dhattotpalft, in reference to the above |**sog«. '« atlU “JJJ JP 
-i'nt After saving that by s4 former $fttu(ras Arc tooaat the 
l^oks of Psrigara^auct other MonU, ho citoa the following from 

^SK^of 1 &« « fro- the first of 
middle of Kevati; that of VasunU from the middle oi tJ 

the end 'if Rohiitf; that of Grfehina from the beginningoL Mn^i- 
S » th“ middle of A 5 M 11 I. *.t «f VV.li. th.,» .he mid- 
die nf A< leshi to thr end of Hilt* ; tb&t of Unul from the firat 
oi Chilli to the middle of .Tyeabthfi; that of Ham?"* from the 
middle of Jyeshlhfi to the end of ^ravann. (AmUC Keeearchcs, 

V °Th's mount of the six Indian seasons, each of which is meu- 
ured by the lime the son occupies in passing through four lunar 
XieLeedTheir. ,.l»ees .lie enlere. In Ik ,IW 1“'!™“ 
the preceding extract from 11 lortner shastras by \ am la-Mihtr^ 
showing that the work known as the Parmjam-bsinhiti dales 
Set ;n about iiC. 1181, and that its author, Parham, an an¬ 
cient astronomer of great repute, lived at thiil lime; ntid H is for 
this reason—that it identifies the time at which l nnujaro Jived 
—that Sir William Jones regards it as of so much importance 

* f» William J«1» p*t» ibi 4«l* *1 A. P. *9* 
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it a historical point of view. Bat its Astronomical or scientific 
importance is not less than its historical It gives us m astro- 
nomicai date, and indicates at important fact in the history of 
astronomy. which shows that at that time astronomy was receiv¬ 
ing particular attention, and was cultivated on strictly scientific 
principles. 

The aakne position of the co] urea is given in nti ancient record, 
found in the JyotMas of the Vedas. “To each Veda a treatise, 
under the title of Jyotish^ is annexed, which explains the adjust 
ment of the calendar, for the purpose of fixing the proper 
periods lor the performance of religious duties."* * Otic of these 
tracts (which likewise contained another of the vedfingas, the 
£ikshfi) was brought to me by a Brahman P who represented it 
as belonging to the Rig Veda. I after wards found the passage 
to which I refer quoted by both Oolebrooke and Bentley, and 
still Inter by Muller* The most important part of this record 
is in these words: 

11 When the sun and moon ascend the skjr together, being in 
the constellation over which the preside; then does the 

cycle begin, and the [season] 3fdgha, and the [month] 2hpas t 
and the bright [forteight) and the northern path* t 

11 Hie sun and moon in the beginning of Dhanishihfi always 
turn towards the north, in the mouth of ifagha 1 and in the be¬ 
ginning of A^leshfi, towards the south in the month of ^nivana* 

11 In the northern course there is an increase of day and de¬ 
crease of night amounting to a prtuiAa of water; in the southern, 
both are reversed; in the course the increase and decrease are 
fitx wuhih'fan."% 


* E^yw, cdiEkm cif Williairti A Soryfatc, kudu, p, Mh 

| Tliii i* CuJabriwItv* twdmi. Prof. H toiler tiiisliU? Uw mw?: 

* W'tu.n iha iihs and uhwij axx> ml lha ife 1 lu^tl^ Iwing in the eorwtdlatioti 
OTtr whiHk lb* Vum prcriik’. ihon draa tb? ^uiiiquenmal) rjtU sat] the 

(cnoulhh ^l%bu a»d the warmih, mod lb* bf tghl rgcrtuujIiH fcf Uh.-|hsUi (af the sun) 
a jfirtV 

Of lit* l have fi T(, a clw of bnih CoEcbrofclf® Uni 5t Lilkr, in onkr 

toou-tk* thi* diffrfelkP betwern tbese dktLnKui4i&d pchulan In ihm tjacblutma of th* 
word If uny Simkrii Lcxicwi u t* t*-- Uikoii a* authority, l»tb irifliUHtfit 

aj-c imrrtifiled. I mar Evtimrfc tba nay natira b^dit wddirwl Uw w*>rd ai ihv 
name of lirt month Ms^hik, with Pruf. MUIkr. Hiii point » of tonw KU' 

prrp j^i u*^ r ui iljowiiig tin 1 full []iin, And lULming 1 uf ttia Hindu rainiLh«i at lint 

aarir prriint And w e hm furihi-f *Tiikftce in thn rt™ prwedhff llrcua tbi 
tnuwlid irm of which m j^TPti iWif, a* girni Iff Prof. MiHlvf (tk rwi* Lr not in 
the copy in ray - 

- Tbcy” (Urn vudAn|fi*j “ tcarh thr L npwlfdgr nf lime *f tba fiUpaqttfffltnal lu-aEnitia. 
which with tht It^it hilf of! the khm|£) Mftifha and tncU wi!b the iJatIi baSf 

Ob* inrrtnth) Panalia.* 1 I add puvnlbw* rntbiinR tht' wnrd «p ibora ia 

DDililn^ in UHttM pjrmpocuiih^. linmigh Eha Wettik# w Ltnplwd. 

| i^tubriMakr cuffk?h the wt#or tlLti fjftwEur<: “ 1 can™*, u yel, tttm ■ 

dla tha llmt Eero #tataii 1f sptiLtuiitatn appciirUo d.-prnd on I bo cOfwinicibQ of 
the clEps.vdrn, which J do Q»t woll undmUmJ - m U« rule far in conatruciion i» 
qbiCttro r *nd ior*t™ anma dUSkultliM wlikh rannln yet untolred” {u atwre, p. Sfld 

rou ¥|lt 41 
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Lolehrooke well styles this a 41 remarkable passage/* Tt is eer- 
Ifii L n ly very val liable. 1 t gi ves the- pofii tio n of l)io coin res at the time 
of its record, such ns to indicate an antiquity, ns before otwnred, 
of about 1181 B + C,* And besides this, it proves conclusiv ely that 
the Hindu months bad been formed and named at that early 
period. This, it appears to me, b m important point in connec¬ 
tion with our subject, ns k has occasioned no small amount of 
discci&tlon among our learned men t who have written respecting 
it Bentley proved, to his own mh]d p that the Hindu months 
could not have been formed and named earlier than 1181 B. C., 
bill thought the}* originated about tltal time. Prof Mtiller rep- 
resents Bentley ns giving that as the period of their formation: 
and receipt of ilicar present names* and employs tins fact as an 
argument for the antiquity of the noiMtffmj in [ndia.f But 
Prof. Whitney, by elaborate calculation^ proves that Bentley 1 ® 
reasoning is inconelusive P and that ihey might have been formed 
earlier; that in fact there is no limit in the nature of the princi- 
pie of formation to the period within which they could have re¬ 
ceived their origin. Bui what k proved by the passage is—the 
names of two of the mouths being mentioned in it—that the 
system of moo tbs bad been formed and names given to them* 
the same as they now bear, as early ns the first part of the 
twelfth century B. 0 + But more than this is nearly the same us 
proved. The scientific east of ihe record in the connection in 
which it b found proves that sonic matters in astronomy had 
been treated with approximate accuracy Ibr centuries before. 
The position of the equinoxes had been noticed about years 
before, which carries ns back fully into Lbe fifteenth century 
B.C. Now all this astronomical culture is connected with the 
j mkJuitra system. The names of the twenty-seven divisions of 
the zodiac are found in the Jj/tilffiaA of the IMi ami Yo i/udta Bays 
Golebrooke* and in several places of the Vedas themselves. J 


* Calubruflfte r K-Mayn. p. AT) ilbUErntfly ilnEi:* tlmt tlio tan Tin J v?f lie 

cdsi]Hi.n wifi in lh# iinlbld in itis Jv-nt-hba n«ml Abori! In tbg 

\ 1 li ury 3, Q r _ Tills miiufc# BUM turn* ArWl v itk-F fiam hi* nrcfcwiing I ha 
rut i* i if Elic prereMOMi a* lift* than ©ns ilk*^ra© far v wry je«ns ni-r, n* u nrora 
pmiabte, fmin lii* cun fnandinK in hk mind, Al lie 1 inn- ©f malii n^- the ti-jnarl,-, she 
lari lint KrUit-i wk> fotntitiy the finl AsfarfMin, ftBtl hvnta the wpiiiiueiiiiil pciinta 
had receded Isii-k thnni^h Iwn wlhile uterina ^ |jiw Hie 0r<E rre«rded 
wti^ervjinriFL Thii h id for 72 year*, pivc* ]DSD tcms. wIikIi, lVfttrtMvi hwrk from 
A, W 5!?-, brifigip min B C- iPI, If *0 tnko n fainr dUts fur the iiaLbuq i>f 1 li □ 
ntmleiEi Hindu *pherp —m A, U. ASl^ mkd IjiEirf IIlaa (hii w© musat cjn—vt raiut 
■Mehh hj ntor-h fnun if ml rW#. Anil if tt© thi.t k A. li. 49V, wifri nuny natjTB u- 
tnj&.mcnltuhnwfl by Jrtfits, A»- Bn,. «l £U pp. 33£ and EuBl regard a* ihv dutr vf 
llio QiiitUm nf rtir ppwi-sifc —-sekI whMi Vt^t WiiltMjy regards bo pa«?ildd 

STrah-liilMPn nf ^rr^HiddlifiitU, p-2l l p aud Juitni, Am- Or. toL Ti, p. aiai r ti 
Ib^ ILC. M?l. 

Thii mittiike of CnWbfweiSse with iu hiiik^ h so ubTxrj# that it .h*«-iti* % 1EUE« 
lhai Brnf. MuLkrurtfl caft^ri titntEd l*ke ipnw lii Hifuting lu U 

itmpfcr rwrrd* Eo be rnntUU. 

f Iti^Yeda, to!, it^ p. iHTik } At a bore, ft CT- 
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Prof, Whitney admits tlrnt the names of the deities presiding 
ifver the nukdtatmM are found in the early texts, but seems to 
^ understand bim s that he thinks these names were 
list'd before they were applied to the nsEerism* But Colebrooke 
ashrma that they were actually applied at thus early period to 
denote the constellations themselves* And in pomt of fact 
it seems to- be a natural conclusion, tbrvt the division of She eo- 
yi.ie into the twenty-seven or twenty-eight parts was firs* made, 
uTtd then the names invented and applied to them. But, how- 
over this may be, the earliest nstronomient records and traditions 
ainong the Hindus were evidently connected with this division* 

I he sum of results thus far reached is—shat we have scientific 
documentary evidence that the lunar division of the zodiac into 
twenty->even or twenty-eight equal parts known as the mti*ha* 
ur lunar mansions, wm known in India as early as the first 
p:Lri oi iho twelfth century before our era; and that, tint as a 
semi mythological fancy, but in con nee Lion with a system of true 
science based upon veritable astronomical discovery, in v cut ion, 
rmd observation; and the evidence is scarcely less conclusive 
thai the system was known and in use in ImJia'250 years earlier 
or an the fifteenth century before Qbristf 


* Al & 1 h:>vi>. p. 67 r 

* Sinp* writing the ahpfe, =n my MS. wnm qbnu to be «-ni Ui tb» jii^a, l hHrv 

™* 1 ™ f rt,Bn E ™ f - ^Jn .r>n|i*F» 0 b*r vatin t-f ilie VWe 

of thr C«lunw t md Ibc D*n? Dsitvnbk from it," nabUdi^d In tin- Jinimnt -lie 
|inv*| Anntr^ bnnvty fit On-nt Miin mi.E Trdirnd It w ai rf*ir^,l Jim* ihr.-fl I 
hive ttnd ,h ' 4 "*f Wltk e™ L hi ntyoct ti tr. sbo* it* iiririnil* nil- 

rcliHtrlMivM, ?»hJ hiKUf*cy of tha rtetrid. nod il* wortMwnm for ai^v u* ihnt enu 
tw made Ilf It 111 frbiMting a Yftlte chrimotu^, 7\w cueicLljhcih af ]W. WLiti^y ii 
pretty Fuller diuwn m iht following w\irme* (n, liT): tl tf wSdo ..?, rW* in faTrrr 

vf ""7™* ™ «ntuNil hrtw^n 'll? dfblfc and rtgLErenth befw* CbrUt, m Urn 

ppubalifo epoch rtf tin? Jyotuh* i>li-i-FTatmn r iUw m at liia |,i-Ht, iind \h,.< bo 
nrypurcJ (u atippari lit* Eipiniwi faj irmhi partlntal argyumiU* dun Lahe yt-i bem 

bfti ijjgllt ftJfW“nnl ^ri of sudl A dalEu." 

In M-ifnnl to ttut condtakm nr ik^anttion, ! «mph m*rfc that, twE to tnitth 
fr^m ft’ftr gf ihf “ penr a» fn,un want vt Eim^ and i-paew’. | -kn nol ■.U trniJi anr i’tpIt 
\* r b ; <;!■ U. E palpal of wIf< 4 I do not a.ifJih 

V**^ «^'L U»0«t®ctBefii of lim cnrclufjon jitipUid; Id ti» iPRfctipr niw-Cvtl. 
wimmit ^skiinJlj [mnniriitj n>y nwn irportt an tUt^\ tl.o pf^dEh^ im^, 
f - T f 'VT Ji " tu k ™ 1 * eJiTOoJoej;’ bqt U» ftinw t]» antlfimEr nf ill* 

WirkdHi! w*\ uro uf Mtt ►y^i'oa in IrkiiJL l am Atlsnvl to d< - I ml tb™ 

p r frtin|i ■boTB ^ir^El frr m tile IIS.j(!lih.i!fm*t- 4 iuTMi k* 

. ■■ h ecmcwifd. Ebej rai^t Lw to bo a^sdl anti wo In** llm dw 

UTrira^b^ pr^f 4 li;it lltu illv iumn «f fho cmISik! »h* known muJ !o tw? in tfiji* * 

Uiauwn l jreur- Ih r«Bf it «» known in Aralo, »nd * numtnr rtf etirtnrtc* h<We it 

tt lL- iill’JW-n JlQjrtf^ Ski? ChTnM [■■ WiUk r. IllilJ ;il... ;L ;Ei- i.lltr 1 imr it 

Uwrr *«wvi% to BLl, | UJ j ,^ T tdmit ihr ajndwbm tt t¥rt 
™ m ne Wd So Eli* jkiifit m queptiEHi wiiJioot Hwcalidlr mwllfrliuf n:t uwa 

•r^uiarhl. ju K.ldM Jdmn, *Ji*n cnuictm’J WiU, rtfr-nw* la libel* t ifij«rL 

-V tlninjr jionsl ih fW. yiiitaw'i uvum^.l fa ifal the Hindu,* in.i run,. rt u, 

t Ubl Uifjr IUIIWIUM nhMrTnliimi were mid. In? tin* LUii.^i-ii-d e*e jdnne. t 
liiiibtlb.il (hi luuvntun on Ihie pnJtbt esoUibi MvldunUt ntimnbldt 

arunfcpfuW Hut H-v betww reinarkf m rtterenre So shii ]H>mE 
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Let tin now turn to tint oilier two nations, with each of which 
it bn* been claimed that the mkthatm system original!, 
the Chinese and the Arabians* And first m regard to itio 
Chinese. It will be sufficient for my purpose to note a very few 
facts in connection with the history and progress ol astronomy 
amontr Hurt people; mV object heing simply to mqntre wLftt 
evidence there is that the system was known u China as earl) 
as I have dgw proved it to liavo been ia India. ^ 

And first, I remark ibat we have in the theory itself of thoae 
who advocate the Chitted origin of the flyaiem a refutation of its 
claims. According to M. Biol, the principal if not the only nd- 
vacate of the Chinese origin—Prof. Whitney, who at first gave 
a modified assent to II. Biot’s position, having subsequent) »>«- 
drawn it—t wen tv-four of the twenty-flight stars called iieit were 
selected and named ill the lime of the Lmperor \ no, in thn year 
B C 2857 snd four others were added soma twelve centuries 
later, or about B.C. 1100* Our first impulse in to exclaim: 
what kind of division of the heavens, whether the reference is 
to ihe ecliptic or lo the equator; ia that which ia only completeu 
twelve hundred years alter it was commenced! Again, this 
completion by adding four additiood member to the system 
was certain If some centoheft subsequent, in point of time, to the 
knowledge and use of the system in India. See above. 

Again, secondly, the evidence which Biot alleges lit support 
of his position that twenty’four of the mv were named as early 
B.C, ’2357 ia by no uieuna satisfactory. He maintains this 
principally on tbe ground of the proximity of the stare in ques¬ 
tion the equator of that time. But Prof. Whitney haft show* 
that this is an arbitrary assumption t that the sdectioa might 
m W eil indicate an equator hundreds of yearn after, or at hmt 
that that precise date is not indicated.* Prof. \\ hitney ^liows 
that the whole of Biot’s RManiag in regard to this point is 
onlv from inferential grounds, plausibilities; tluil reliable evi¬ 
dence, cither scientific or doCtiEncntaff, is almost entirely want- 
ing. And Prof. Weber, in opposing the views of Biot, maintains 
that the *«h as a system of twenty-eight determinant stare is not 
traceable in Chinese literature further back then to about B. L. 
250: thus setting aside the facts and reasoning of the f rench 
scholar as not supported Tim fact is certainly a very damag¬ 
ing one to Biot's theory of tire great antiquity of the system. 

Thirdly, the Chinese system of airu differs from iho Hindu 
system of nakshatras, both in its structure end its object In 
thin system the determinant stars are at distances from each 
other varying from one half-degree to upwards of thirty degrees, 
making the intervening arcs or spaces, which arc likew ise called 

* S*e Prof. WhitorVi critibun va Unit jwrt of M Biel's wort 111 Sii »iwij> «l»'i 
ifsattd. pp- M-lSi 
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£i£U ' to vary among thcmsel™ in tin? same manner. Their use 
was to mark the meridional transits of the anil, moon, and siara, 
VV nerdis the Hindu frfr^Aafr^.v divide the zrwlijic into twenly- 
sevyn equal jwirle. It is true that the names are applied to 
group of stars located within these spaces, but this is bimplv to 
mark the spaces or arcs themselves. And this seems to have 
been the application of the names Prom the Oral. In the earliest 
definite astronomical records, as cited above, in which some of 
Lbc fittfaltnirtifi are named, and the whole system implied, the 
names are given to the nmi of tbo zodiac. T* *hi*t was us early as 
about B. G. 1 X 81 ,* J 

J he object of the nak&hvtm system was to mark the progress 
of the sun, moon* and planets through the heavens. Such seems 
to be the Import of the ward mhft*afra itself Wilson, in his 
Sanskrit dictionary, gi ves the etymology as from ahM, 1 to go, f 
and rrfjrtin or 'a kind of root/ The last element of the 

word seems to be indefinite nr not well known, but, from the first 
element, we have the clear idea of 1 program, pMth/f I am the 
more imniculnrin tins matter, from the fact that Prof Whitney's 
remark in relation to it seems adapted to mislead, or not togiVe 
tne whole truth. He says: is No one of the general names lor the 
a stemms {nakshatna^ lAa n dhiM&nga), means literally anything 
more than 'slur or 1 constellation / their most ancient and usual 
appellation, tuikshaint^ is a word of doubtful etymology (it may 
be radically akin with noifa, nox. fc nighi% but it in not infre¬ 
quently met with in the Vedic writings, with ihv general signi- 
hcatinf] of ‘slop or 4 group of stars': Llie moon is several times 
designated ns ‘sovereign of the nakxhutru^ but evidently in no 
other sense than that in which we style her f queen of night/’ 1 ! 

J his remark rnay be true in regard to the two latter term*, and 
tile later use of the first, nahhtiir% but this evidently bus a liie- 
ml meaning in its composition something more than simply 
'star' or fc group of .stars . 1 The first element, clearly 

rneftiis 1 progress* paili' (i. e. the path of the smi T moon, and 
planem), and this is a. modified by the last, ufran, that the word 
becomes a proper appellative for one of the equal parts into which 
the whofu 1 path or course 1 of the heavenly Wlies is divided; it 
would then naturally be applied to the groups of stars that should 
be selected to designate these parts respective]y. According to 
tans explanation, the term ndh htitm had at first a meaning and 
enplioation, both as definite and ns general m the more modem 
phrase 4 signs of the ggdipo , 1 and ‘zodiac . 1 
But the c*&cntiai point iu this connection Is that the u&fokabu 


* Sw nbfiw*, jj p a Si. 

| JW. Mutter {% Ted*, *rs.l. st.. p, fieri* not* j *ppn>rei T^fcTt derivation of 
(ut4rjAa#nj fium ibe r^&l noM, h*vms* she tene h to- come, tn ■pprwb. 1 

* Am. Qr. 3®^ wui tL, p, Ml; Tnwt SOrFi-ftbUbp p, 207. ^ 
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system in India had from the first a strictly scicntito 

2nd application, and this structure and app beatton di nUr rn1 j 

from those of the Chinese tm And if. Biot while ^ 

the derivation of the n^An/ro system Jrom the 

•hi a latter bv stem was rnodstiE-s-l i=i itssirufitftrCj . j I i 

H to* Wia. But this ttMW -d 
different application muke itiUiOtlifir tbiE]g= 

Fourthly, there is another argument on which 
is placed ii maintaining the denvatein of the «*»*«*«■ fl ?JJ 
ihfafat, or the reverse. This argument is J""**£“‘ ^ 
of coincidence between the individual membets of the two sy 
[mu I think this coincidence has been overestimated, in law, 

fr*isyk a am «w»««#• s* fc«s 

simplv ili.se: From n ciiroliillv prepared uUe tv J ml. wmt- 
n J t it appears that .here is an absolute coincidence between the 
deLn.iimi.it stare of only nine out of the twenty-eight- there 
are nine cases in which the *m» itetarminwt fltAr tlie mtn® 
» X j»»cLi«n.«»r i. dm rorrropopJi..? «***•: 
other caws, the Chinese determinant is found among the group 

ber four might with a little allowance be cjctendcd to Six or 
eifiht so that wc should have a full coincidence m time out of 
the twenty-eight, or less than one-third, and a partial eoinc.. 
deuce in eight more, or seventeen nut of twenty-eight. 1 his is 
certain! v bv no means remarkable, even on the auppoatfon ot 
the two systems being entirely independent of each otlnjr ns to 
oricin And yet it is regarded by almost all the distinguished 
scholars who Have written on the subject as settling the quotum 
as to (he identity of origin of the two systems, lor exftraph, 
Prof. Whitney, after the tabic above alluded to, remarks: after 
this exhibition of the concordances existing among the three ays- 
tenuf’—he had included the manfcit of the Arabians—' it cun, 
wc apprehend, enter into (he mind of no one to doubt that nil 
have a common origin, and are hut different forms of one and 
the same system f* and Pref. Weber make* nearly the same re- 
mar J^ Other scholars sbait? VtqI Whitneys confidence io re- 
Kurd to this conclusion, lint I do not. And no far from it, 
do not regard the coincidences as furnishing the basis of an ar¬ 
gument of any weight whatever. Let us look at the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Supposing two astronomers of the twelfth 
or twenty-third centuries B. C-, or any other time, to undertake 
the division of the heavens into twenty-eight equal area or space* 
or to select through the whole circumference twenty-eight single 
stars or groups of stare, to mark these spaces, the one according 
to the principle of, and for the object of, tiiu Chinese 1 
other according to the principle of, and for the object of, too 


* Jwira. An. Or. lioe, vol n, p. J*61 Traill. Sutrn-S.<Hh„ p. 301 
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Hxmlu »*&Aa/nM —Web being ignorant of the other's work 
‘“Sign—fet on ° ^0 at Pekin and the other at Delhi or 
l jjavim, or one at Bagdad and the other at Paris, or any other 
,W f t®? ° f u ™ ]y fatUl,de nonh <>r south--let then, en ni - 
r° r h illld 1H U "°V, ht Bb]y probable—is it not nearly 
certain, that at least one third of the stars selected would be 
muiftcally the same, and should we not expect that one half of 
the remainder won hi be nearly bo; in abort, shoe id we not 
expeet fully as great a number of exact and approximate coin¬ 
cidences us do actually exist between the trim and the naMa- 

13 ; .. .fu""'^ * h,n 1 lf In genera), the most prominent 
stars would W selected by both astronomers, and this would 
secure exact coincidences in one third of the cases, and an ap¬ 
proximate coincidence in one half of the remaining cases. Arid 

'* ,fl a]I ™*,™ n said respecting the coincidences in the two 
systems of wbjcb we am speaking; 

lint it is said that the coincidence in regard to t wen It- seven 
or twenty eight proven identity of origin, or at least affords a 
very strong support to such a theory. But is it so 7 fn record 
;? 1 l,:i I™ 1 ”' I remark, that twenty-seven (or twenty-eight) is 
the number that would naturally be selected if [he object in view 
m tin- division was the one that is accomplished by the Hindu 
system. And twenty-lour, the original of The Chinese system 
(riemnling to Biot) is not an unhatoral number, consider! lie the 
object tor winch the system was formed. And the fact that the 

tlie ni,mber twenty-eight of the *««, were not 
added till after the system of twenty-eight n nk-shafras was known 
m India—probably not till centuries after—ia conclusive against 
considering the coincidence in regard to the whole number as of 
an v value us the basis of an argument* 

iiut^ fifthly, J cannot but mention, as adding not a little 
strength to my argument the exceeding rudeness and vagueness 
nn i onsflienMc character of the astronomy of the Chines from 
it* com menoeniient to the time the Jesuit missionaries wore iduccd 
^ he head pf their tribunal of math etna tics, ] use tlie*. terms, 
i tiling with duo deforance to lliu opinions of M. Biot and other 
^noEugites, M Biot altogether overestimate* the value of the 
matenflJB which he used ip forming his opinions, and I strongly 
suspect has failed in their correct interpretation in important 
respects. lie at least draws important conclusions without ado- 
qaato documentary evidence Of doing this Prof. Whitney 
bring* against him the direct accusation ; and Prof. Weber do« 
tt hat Amounts to the same, whoa he says that his (M. Biot's* 
Views are ' tinceremontonsty to be rejected ns impossible/* 

Ihe nmtenab from which JI.Biot mainly drew his eondu- 

* Emj Qf Prof, WMtntr. p, JO, 
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«*. *ri}tw. .r *k« ^j^ sisas. 

txMv ^TS b iriflSrt^O“ wl wHch 1 bQVe me °‘ 

Sowing language - niTtlic documents necessary to ra¬ 
tioned contain, in substance, ('hinese astronomy in 

construct with entire cermnty the wwent L hin««^ J 

msssgg£«£ 

fte lan r^X^ by M. G«#W1. We 

minalea the trenti* on ( Anna*. ■ >■ ^ ^ n() precepts. 

that it coTitnusB etily ^c r ) ' b ■ T tkJ |rwhfidi 
which can give m the kasthght E^^JggJ^og 
the Chinese had oi astronomy. And ««J » ™ chin** 
anything, say that f f n Zbc%f astronomy." 

Sjgga *• 

ssrr - -* 

,to miaiomrii-s. tot Iron there he ioa not I) 

ss:^S»^ 

yirs^mss sl 

opinio non tlic subject in question #e rt’JJJjSflSeUmbre is to 
Mv object in thus noticing the judgment of lWam s 

&jy 3 ^rfBM WF 3 ®? 

whun they dale the format^ of the system of the ste Y 

“Su?£ mention a few other facts leading to the satne w* 

Cl ThT'cmperor Yao sent four of his 

each t>r the cardinal points to observe tho » “SL^K 
the solstitial and equinoctial points respective l y. the y h 

* Frfceii 4e mkliJirfi ck Ch'anim, ? * 
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ami, like obedient subjects. found the stars and reported-as if 
the observer, by going north! could better view Lbe jjoint of 
the summer solstice, and so of the neat!—and this feet m gravely 
recorded in the history of Chinese astronomy. From B. 0, 2159 
to B. C. 7Td, no men lion is innde of eclipses or of astronomy^ 
In B* C. 6S7 t mention is made of A night, without clouds aiid 
without stars; towards midnight a shower of stars was Been to 
fail, w hich vanished as they approached the ether. The Chinese 
divided the circle into S&oj- degrees. They had nineteen rates tor 
the precession of the equinoxes. Of the 400 eclipses recorded, 
only sixteen are verified, and not a do^en happened at the time 
as to year, months and day designated. The first eclipse on tho 
list is placed at B. C. 2159 * hut a part of the missionaries did not 
believe that the record relied on was designed to be that of an 
eclipse. Delainbre did not believe the language designated an 
eclipse. Biot calculated the eclipse supposed to be intended, but 
found it could not have been visible in China.* . In B. C. 164, 
the astronomer Tohang-Heng is said to have constructed nr- 
miliary spheres, and a celestial globe nud sphere, and to have 
made a catalogue of 2500 stars; but these nre without latitude or 
decliuation.t It is said that their knowledge of astronomy was 
lost, when, in B. C- 21S, the emperor Tsm-ehi-lioang-li caused 
all their hooka to be burned. M. Biot pretends that a few books 
on astronomy ami astrology were preserved; but Prof. Weber 
thinks this feet—the destruction of the books—very damaging 
to Biot's theory of the antiquity of the fk 

I mention tibiae facts to show what was tbo character of the 
Chinese astronomical literature. And do they not prove that 
the astronomy of that people, down to the commencement of 
the Christian era, was vague, rndc t and of au unscientific charac¬ 
ter, and that their records are not to be depended on? Sol 
that the Chinese con Ed not have originated the sieu system. 
This, at best, is only a bungling part of a bungling astronomical 
apparatus, a fit appendage to their rude astronomy. It is evb 
dently Chinese in ils origin. 

In view of these facts, I cannot but think that Biot lms run eh 
overestimated die character of the astronomy of the Chinese* 
and they afford ground fora strong suspicion that both he mid 
the missionaries have* in important respects* misinterpreted the 
Chinese records, specially in regnnl to the antiquity of some of 
them, or that the Chinese themselves may have been guilty of 
forging and falsifying their records* And was them not an op¬ 
portunity for this, when their astronomy was reformed in the 
second century of our era? And is them not evidence of this 
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Respecting i% Prof, Whitney remarks: “It is litre, again, first to 
be noted that nil ihia is pyre hypothesis on the part of M T Biot, 
and noi iii []ie least founded upuu nny record or tradition in iho 
Chinese literature. No Chinese author has been shown to at¬ 
tempt to give lho time or the manner of the fir^t CBrahliehincnt 
of tha series of *m^or to ok plain the motives of tfaeir KrlrtM-iuB/’ 
3 l is of no importance, as [paring on our argument, to deter- 
mine whether this criticism of Biot s theory by Prof Whitney is 
well fiwmdtfd or not. It probably is veil founded. But whether 
it is ur not, it el curly results, both from the theory and ihecriii- 
dsm upon i^ that there is no evidence of V e *wu in a veil 
defined system of twenty-eight determinant stars till a hie 
period—perhaps some centuries after Christ—but that there is 
evfdRioe of their changing nature and indefinite character, es¬ 
pecially in regard to the determinant stars themselves and their 
number. Now when them 1 liicis are viewed in connection with 
some other prominent facts in the history of Chinese astronomy 
g> the destruction of books on astronomy, B. C. 21^ the 
ivlbrumtkm of astronomy in the second century after Christ, 
the astronomers under the linn collecting the remains of Chi¬ 
nese literature and 41 mostly from tradition/' their adopting from 
file Hindus the names of the nodes of the moon r s orbit, and 
some of the Hindu months the introduction of the Greek zodiac 
in the time of the Antonines (Biot* bat no matter when), Mo- 
hammedana occupying their tribunal of mathematics in the 
fourteenth century, and the Jesuit missionaries a century or two 
later having Line control of this tribunal, assisted of course by 
Chiu ewe astronomers-— in view of all this, have we not ground 
for more than a suspicion that the number twenty-eight is nut 
Chinese, but from India nr Arabia? 

In view of all these facta and cnn&Ldemticms, I am clear in the 
conclusion that the mru of the Chinese and the nak&hatras of ihe 
Hindus had no genetic relation to endi other, and, if either was 
modified by the other, the mod ideation was in this rc&pect—that 
the number twenty-eight in the former was derived from lira 
latter* 

Let us now turn to the only other people with whom it has 
heeijpchiiined that the lunar zodiac might have originated, the 
Arabians,* lieru a brief space will suffice to set forth the prin¬ 
cipal fiiets from which wc must draw our conclusions And it 
is almost mifhdent to inquire, Where were Arabic literature 
and science at the Lime the first of i III 1 Siddhanlas of the 11 nidus 
were compiled, about A. Ik 0d>0 7 It is true Abulpliamj, iu Ids 
11 History of the By nut it*/’ sjx^ks of the Arabs as given to the 
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cultivation of letter^ «md it not be said that 

.bo ra«s aod K“5J «J JJ* *£i £, back to * ,«™d Mf-- 
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oa the early History of Algebra, As. Ites., vol. iii h| p.184: see 
likewise Colebrooke's Hindu Algebra, pp. lii.-liu., where the 
same is shown from different authority. Siracfacy'g article was 
published previously to that of Colebrookc.) 

We cannot, however, dale the first knowledge of the lunar 
mansions—the mandzit— among the Arabians at the time of the 
visit of the Hindu astronomer to the Khnlif Ahnansur, A. I>, 
778, as stated by Cotabrooke {see above), for they are mentioned 
in the Koran,* and Prof. Muller says the Bedouins had observed 
them long before the time of Moimiunted.f On what authority 
hu rests tins last assertion, he does not inform us, or, if he has 
stated it, the statement has not fallen under my notice. But we 
may take such a fact, w ith a good degree of confidence, on his 
authority. And yet, it is so often the ease that general indefi¬ 
nite declarations in regard to important Jacks, or supposed facts, 
arc^ on insufficient grounds, made by learned men ? and obtain a 
current reception in literature, that f cannot but entertain grave 
suapicions in regard to them when the authority is not given, so 
that I can subject it to a thorough examination. And I rcallv 
suspect that the words “long before 11 would be found, on strict 
scrutiny, not to be applicable to the re:d facts in the case. But, 
admitting the statemeru as correct, those who make it would not 
have the words,cover a period of more than two, thre^ or four 
hundred years* so that, even on this admission, we have the 
well established fact* that the mfohafra system was known in 
India at least from twelve to fifteen hundred yearn before the 
mandril were known among the Arabians.^ 

Wo must, therefor^ conclude with confidence, that the theory 
of the Arabian origin of the lunar zodiac, represented by the 
nakohairw, must be given up, there being absolutely no evidence 
in its favor. 

But did not this system originate with some other Semitic 
people, from whom the Arabians received it? Such a supposi¬ 
tion ban been suggested as plausible* I dismiss this point by 
merely saying, when facts emitted to be regarded as evidence of 
such an origin eh at! have been produced, 1 shall lie wilting to 
give thorn their due weight But at present, I know of no laris 
that afford any plausibility to the supposition. This division of 
the zodiac was known an India, or to the Sanskrit-speaking 
people on the confines of Indio, at least twelve centuries before 
Christ, and I am cot aware of any evidence that can afford the 
ground of a suspicion that any Semitic people had a knowledge 
of the system till nearly or quite fifteen hundred years later. 
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failure to notice tire lesser planets till the time ihey felt the influ¬ 
ence of the Greek astronomy—implying that their tKst knowl* 
edge of ih$m bodies was from the Greeks; and their having tie 
instrument^ all their observations of the heavens being by the 
iinttitatfed eye, 

I have not space for any adequate notice of these fcqysi men ts 
and Speed a lions. I merely remark that whnt I have mid 
above in regard to the connection of the tmkihnfrfis and titu is 
mitfierviH for that point, As to the practicalness of lire Hindu 
people, were they not equal to h if not before, other nations of 
antiquity, rapeeial!^ in regard to astronomy, even admitting 
Prut. Whitney** chum of itideflfiitrncss in rvgrml 10 the date of 
the Jvotishn record? As to the Chaldean origin of the system, 
I ask fur evidence: did not the Chaldean astronomy alinofit hud- 
iiy t certainly the essential parte of it, paw over id the Greeks? 
and if the nah^tatm system originated with the Chaldeans, or if 
they knew of it, is it not absolutely inexplicable that no traces 
nix found of it in Grecian or Egyptian literature? That the 
Hindus did not notice the lesser phmvte till they received a 
knowledge of them from ihe Greeks, 1 simply do not believe; 
BenlloyeuppcKd he proved the planets were discovered in India 
in the fifteenth century B.C., rind Prof Miiller endorses lit* argu¬ 
ment ami lakes his facts: though l doubt the eoiielnsiveness nf 
Bentley's reasoning, the cnndiiionfrof the problem are such that 
it cannot be sntislactorily disposed of by assumption, or a single 
declaration in a rounded period. 

Bui the asterfion that the Hind as. in the early period of their 
astronomical culture, bud no instruments, and the use made of 
this assumption in tho argument, 1 cannot let pass without 
more notice.* Prof. Whitney says: 

+i We have no reason whatever to believe that the Hindus 
who drst employed the mtkJmtins possessed instrument and 

* PnvL Whitnej nEtuche* great Inipfirln,™, hlMww. m lb* lutciin^l Vnnltrf hi- 
■trumenE* aarti| rho Hindus, in hi* e^ny "<m Uh* JyinUlm aWrvati<>h nif ill* 
|jfc|jii *rt vT iJio the ifilltt il*ri*jiW*: frfwii iif puifalhM wi lira Juiimiil *•( ih* 

Astatic Society elf (3 rent Rnluin ntsil Ireland Jn fact. ih* ^SSiy nf Jilrni^i 
all mituya in I 1 L 4 ain-mpt U* fmav» lira of ibat il.m-. iirad it* wnrthFr*** 

fwwi fniraiiT cbiMfHPk^l jiurfv^ tin? M*umtU fart that lltr LUthliw 

rn mi>i runii'atPr I mn*l quHift two i*T Ihfre Militirnrr*' - ITh* (Mt rm- 

ttnj t >f tmlli wu*. iviUl-iiiIj, *4 a O-ry onie rlmnicliT- It hw\ ftritbur Ora imtm- 
awmlJi imr lira itaAriltral ot dlrwfan lira firrfe AtotaMrrify nnplivd hjr r-r 

At I nniAfUranlaiilh 1* Jdww n* Irwr purl* I he edijrtte llwiti I lw i wmy ***mi h v 
or H porthtti" Hif [hr a-terum*, In nWrrnlwti* «CH *mly pin'b m ®ukl l» mid* 
with ihr ucii4ktaJ ate/ 1 (pi S£2.) And Oran. a* an SpiWnt* rn^n ibw APfurnjiikBn 
^|n t l^mi it— nn iVc pwit tw ** It 1 ^ llmdu* ilwiivtii]In ll** 

AMtunt perwNh maiU ttbwrrmtinn *m U» pbn« nf ihrt whrfc wod4 hmva 

U'l'ii an ACCtfmt<? H 3 ii<; in llw j-rar JO®Li U, C, mi ivnp pfci-HjitiJ ir^ntunii [■■ tlniw In pin it 
anv meiffifvtniE n-inrtLiwNi Unw ituil it ™ fwuUiblj nvadc w.racwlwrq twlwnft 
l^:i und EOCS) &■ tX" Sea alh*r qanUUifli *i«j ptflicea la irafimiKW Ifl this point, 
Abatffp, b noli an Ji* 317 j and hkawlw Nh*w- 
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This zodiac contemplates a division of the «wd« ® thirteen and 
into twenty-seven equal porticos, tjve b£n made 
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piflciical a nine nnd use of this iodise must depend on nn infitm- 
ment to nill tile cjo to mark ilie divisions, ami ivc iinvc evidence 
of the use of instruments in the early recorded observations: 
o. g. the place oi ibe equinox was marked when it was nt ti point 
nearly ‘1, 'to the enst of the com men cement of the modern Hin¬ 
du sphere ; and in the first part of the twelfth century B. G, ss is 
recorded an the Jyolishas aitnclicd to the Vo^a? p the southern 
softies was observed to be in the beginning oF the nsterism 
DhamsIilLiA, nnd tlm northern in the middle ol AgleaWl This 
implies Lbe knowledge nnd use of an instrument appropriate Tor 
Sue 1 1 obaerv ait sons. In fact, we can scarcely conceive of their 
making any practical use of their zodiac—to say nothing of its 
invention—and of their accomplishing what it appears from 
their records they did accomplish, without instrftmenu. The 
regulation of the sacrifices prescribed in the Ted as required a 
calendar, to establish which, with an accuracy necessary lor prac- 
ti cn l us^ j'Gf] g i red a k n o w ledge of some ins tru man is.* 

I aay^onc might pat forth, in. such language, the theory or 
supposition that ibc Hindus had astronomical instruments from 
the commencement of their astronomical studies, and lie would 
not be guilty of more groundless assumption than is involved 
in the opposite* which is asserted by Prof Whitney*f 

As I began the criticism on thb point., I had ill mind only 
the idea of making a humble protest against putting forth what 
I esteem ji gratuitous assumption, ami then basing upon it nn 
imjyoriant argument in reference to a great historical fact But 
the more I reflect on the point, the more I am inclined to think 
that the supposition I have made as an offset In the opposite one 
made by Prof Whitney is of some real positive value—is of 
vatue p because it has some real ground, of support For, in rise 
first place, what impkusibility 13 there in the supposition that 
nt the time the lunar zodiac was first known in India, there was 
a knowledge and use of appropriate instruments for its elabora¬ 
tion and application? Why may not an armillnry sphere* mm e- 
what like the instrument described in the modern Siddhantas, 


* I lerun fnihs it rrniftirk af fmt Wliitiwj In hSi <^*ay I ha Jyntiili* ftWnH- 
IttHi, SwjfiiPii flJliRbJ tn, ibit Dr, lliiui. SapcriilleHilHti ihf Sanaiml SEudifc* in th* 
Peorrn C>dlp£t\ mniikEaliM i he utca livre flimil, llsnl *>f Art npEtfflKEFpftErlv aera- 
rtkle ftliwr*n.liflrn r in iho nrefiffl to hi* trmwllllnn of Use AEMrfVrt Hrihruims. 

f Eh rn£ 4 nj to t hi* punt, it i* lot uninipFLml to r«raffr. ! thiat I lie raruJim f*i- 
Win fi ■Lmonin.j r^pnfiwnii'iJi rti Slw* StJiilw'LnEa*. fluaapifftl about A- EX SflCKiWi alt 
admit, u evidently a rVittEl af ognEiiriw of prvraUog calluri. Tina StiryjidSldiJJfcfirt- 
tn. fur eunmptg, U jvtilrFitly th* cinUidlErtefrL of mrfrntniniical B*di Jwd principal 
whwfc ri*qnir(jil ranlcjfle* fur ihieir imrt a pjUipittiPfi, A nuubfir »if fkftine* 

rtf eminent pvtromoeni are ment toned in mmirm 1Ehniiui wnrk*. Tli# Emluihim 
Ihtc ft lr.i lJ.LL iijn iluat itieir tvwt* *eta i?i[tn»ivcfy Jettnjj'cd Uh tun** n.'uard. 
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the evitripifmlion of th* ajwlera 
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Sd luitVooh Imita the ark, which in some points has l>cen ^ 
model in naval architecture to all subsequent t<m<* Are \U^ 
not ancient monmnenu in several countTiea \ 1 ^ 

Sr C cv«T ®5r l "‘ c ™ ” ot bl J v0 “jjj jf 

in.r the lunar zodiac which seems to dale from that earij I*"™' 
Surely the amount of ingenuity lor in venting, and jkdl for 
makiug the inatmmetll la not so great as to preclude «ocba sun 
liosiiion And after all, is it not a natural assumption that tin 
£dnd ividch could conceive the lunar zodiac, represented in the 
SSrafei ByateDH mast, as a matter of course, ha ve concei ved of 
some apparatus like the armillnry Sphere to explain it 0 "*J 
into i,V use 1 Was not the const ruction ot such n sphere a 
natural, if not necessary, consequence of the conception of its 

^rUri should be misrepresented, and (iccuRcd of pulling 
forth ground less assumptions and then basing upon them import* 
tmt arguments, I will state distinctly the results which I wish 
to haire regftidcd as established by my remarks in relation to 
Ibis point—the knowledge and use of vnslru me ills for astro nom- 
ital discovery ami culture in early periods of Hindu history. 
And first, the assumption that they had such mstruinenta is 
not more groundless than lire opposite one, that they had none; 
second there is no implausibility in tho supposition that they 
had astronomical instruments in early limes; and third, the 
character of their astronomical records, the nature ot the tacts 
recorded, and general considerations necessarily connected witli 
such an amount of astronomical knowledge and culture as they 
evidently possessed, render the supposition that they had appro¬ 
priate instruments not only plausible but in a high degree pro a- 
Lie- Aml the argumentative value I would have attach eu u> 
those conclusions— respiting a knowledge of the ptancte nndihc 
iue of instruments in India in w\ y times—ia simply mis* my 
are fully an adequate offset to much that has been written by 
tho*e whose views are semewlint opposed to th« opinions wliicn 
I hold in reference to Hindu astronomy; and, uihe writings oi 
these learned men may be taken, in regard to matter and style 
of argumentation, as a standard for the manner ot treating t e 
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subject, these eonsiderat ions, are necessary in order to give a, 
proper view of the matter* under discussion. They are neuessa- 
ry t not only to place in proper light possible and plausible sup* 
positions in relations the subject, but likewise to do jusrice 
to the Hindus in regard to tbdr abilities auk! actual achieve* 
rnents in the science of astronomy. I have no high idea of the 
Hindu astronomy, or of the practicalness of the Hindu mind; 
but I would have justice done them, out of a mere regard to the 
value of historical accuracy* 

The result of my investigation, in my own mind, in relation 
to our subject* is this; From the evidences and materials fur 
judging now'available, we must conclude that the lungr zodiac 
represented in the naksfmtws and mandul originated with the 
Hindu* or their immediate ancestry* The Jietr of the Chinese 
have no geneiical relation to them* 

I say, from present evidence, fur I bold my mind in an attitude 
to receive tiny additional light or evidence on the subjccr. 13ut 
I look with incredulity, rather than expectation, for any import¬ 
ant addition to our present materials fur judging. Fur whence 
are such additional materials tu be derived? Hava not half a 
score of learned societies, under the titles of Asiatic, Oriental, 
Antiquarian, nrid Literary—-Con [men La I, British, and American— 
embracing all the antiquarian talent and interest of the ngv, been 
in this Held of research for from an eighth to ihreo fuurilis of rt 
century mid more? And have they not in thia tim f .ransacked 
the wJtols extant literature of the world? Is there a monastery 
ur nunnery or monk's cell, from Lhu pillars of Hercules to the 
Caspian, which has not been explored and made to yield up ns. 
contents ? Ibis not the liierature or the Hindus Wen I hoi oughly 
examined, and die moat valuable portions translated into Euro¬ 
pean languages? And now, 1 ask* whence is this expected ad¬ 
ditional evidence to come? May wc not say that, since iho 
Vedas of the Hindus, the epic poems, and other ancient literature 
of these people, and especially the SiddhiinUi^ have been thor¬ 
oughly examined, and the principal and most important jvarta 
trinsskted—other ancient literature having been siihjecierl to 
nearly the same thorough research—may wc nob in these eir* 
cumstrmces, say that wc have all the materials forjudging the 
question of the origin of the lunar zodiac that wc can wvr ex¬ 
pect to-have ? And when these niaterinU nra propirly Cslitna- 
led t does not the evidence prelude rate most ovwwWhuingly 
in ikvor of the Hindu origin of thitf uppeudajfe lo nstnimnnicEil 
science ? I mmt $ny fur inysclfj that, with this light, 1 cannot 
entertain even a suspicion of any other origin. And I hn>k fur 
important evidence of another origin with nUiul the eame ta pe 
and expectation as I do for the discovery of some new race, 
whose literature wilt modify essentially the present received his- 
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tory of any awcicnt people- t JJ, 1 ^Stod^oriSd* Herodotus 
historical work of some A ra . ■> ■, w j t | ; joy, and permit»t 
let it be sought out, and we wdl js ^ add i* 

to modify our 1? «s*nt oridli amt history of the lv«™r 
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ON LEI'SI US'S STANDARD ALPHABET: 
A LETTER OF EXPLANATIONS FROM PROF. LEPSTCS, 
WITH NOTES BY W. D. WHITNEY. 

FrtMsUJ to ihe Socictj Mny Ifllt, 1SG4- 


[Tlxe seventh volume of lhe Society’s Journal contains (pp. 209-332) 
n ^Eiicivhfil detailed tundr^A nn-i eriiiefem of the first edition of Prof. 
Lcphaa** Standard Alphabet (Berlin mid London, 18 dS), by Prof, 
Wnitnoj. In replvt the dtRttnguiahed proposer of the Rlphnbct p on oo 
elision of the pmdieiUioti of a. secund edition of hfo work (1903), nit- 
drefiii^J n leLUir of explimaLiort* U> Prof, Whitney, nod eipressed his 
desire llint it, or the substance of it, should bo brrmglit beforu the 
Society and published, ft* the criticism itself bad been. It was accord¬ 
ingly presented at the Society's next meeting by Prof Whitney p along 
with verbal commenU of his own, which hfi Jia* now t by request, writ¬ 
ten out to flecoinpnny it,— Comm- of Fvbl] 

,,.**« Upon reviewing the more general ehuracteriatics of 
the proposed u Standard Alphabet," and the special modea of 
representation and selected f-sgtts to which your approval is ex¬ 
pressly given, I perceive that there remain, in faur, only a few 
exceptional cases, in regard to which we hove still to come to 
an understanding. Yon bold* as was to be expeeled, to the 
Italian and German value of the vowehsigns, which has not 
become altogether unknow n even in English orthography. You 
accept, with us P as sign of a long vowel the horizontal murk 
above the letter, instead of the dreumftex accent and! as sign 
of n abort vowel* the crescent line O* It is of more eonse* 
quenee, that you also favor the Greek circumflex { ) over the 
vowel na sign of nasality* instead of the appended 11 with a 
diacritic point, as has hitherto been more usual p to the total ffiis* 
apprehension of the true quality of the nasalized vowel. Fur¬ 
ther, von retain the acute ( 1 ) ns sign of accent, while it has not 
seldom been misemployed to indicate the long quantity of a 
vowel- AlsOji you regard the double dots with a and ti as the 
best mode of marking the sounds of German b and il t but are 
disposed to question whether they might not also be placed, as 
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in German, over the vowel, 1 The ® b J.f tow^fs^ 

cornea from 1 <X provided both with tlicaignof 
common, and often lsttvo to Dc J would cause a too 

long quantity and wttb ifeat of accent, >* mat woo. 

J3SH® 

si 

w. 2.1 .A, 50). Thc^jjr STSSS. - 

u'lnX!LuliWe ill rough tic B.*c, « 0™ugl.holh 

.-.goo.™, .oJ » ^ 

“' r ^r,^r»£ A? 

t n English it is a' 1 ways without accent, as the j> m 

ta*»Art- ««4 • j* t^TdSKX 

fv^fcTSZKS tiSSSSt S5SK—. 

so*, of— ■> “ 

■ tZ . II. V - 10 which nrferetK* is hew made did net imply any 

orde?S live room above then for the destaaathm of "or* accidental 

r'sr 

HHtol Kth SmnSnt ‘sSj^E 4j™ «f ^ 

.1 Monrrntrrl front exerting any whintatj influence, m the pro* 
duction of which they remain quiescent atul idle, ft* in tin- natural pro* 
12 rf£e3ffii. ifenco J nppo.itei.cm of it. appellation. In « 
Tnf Art there i/eqwlfv an absence of shaping agenev on the part of 
gjfl, ’only here, intend of being la. Iv left in the «y.ta 
£STS££«C «** art* eonseVotiely got out of the way, by tlm foU 
opening of the month: Unites c and the neutral vowel a* neatest of 
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ciul object to transliterate the English, nnd since the series in the- 
vowel-pyramid (St, Alpta*, 2*1 ed. p p, 52) which stand* nearest to 
a is not developed in any other hingiinge, so far m I know, ns 
dearly and consciously distinct front lhe next following series, I 
have regarded it as proper io indicate the single sounds of the 


kiudral; sin? latter \r. the dimmed or indistinct counterpart of the 
fonnur; it is iv u 11 entitled by the Hindu grammarians corand-np 
(*?;srrfa) *i. n I grmUy question whether it h proper to call it 4+ nnar- 
tknkted* aa i* done by Prof. t^psuis; bnfc this \% a verbal question, 
which need not delay us now. The aame unchalftcterhed utterance of 
intonated bran Eh not uuly m ay enter into combination with nil uonsmt 
fHentWes* hut there can bo no ancli thing as a sonant fricative without 
it. It Joes not by it* presence turn r mid l in Sanskrit Into vowels^ be- 
cause it is necftawity inherent in the r and A, whether they lie conso¬ 
nant* nr vowels, ft constitute now p n striking peculjadly of cur 
English vriwcl-syaiciia —one pneordant with the dimming which so 
many of our open vow* eb sound* hava. been made lo Undergo* arid with 
the genera] reduction of the vowel* in our unnreented vylhkble* to insig¬ 
nificance ami mdi-ui net ness—that, in a host of word a, even l he accented 
vowel hit* Eosl its distinctive (iiinlily, and sunk to Hae condition of the 
neutral. The vowel-sound in y,r>ii T MW, iourh, dor# is absolutely the 
samowllh that in (hr final ayllahlosof AiUicm* pUfrr^ ohcth. nadir, scp&yr. 
(Frof. Lepini treats eorpet and relvti ns belonging in the same cate¬ 
gory wjili these latter words; but lie is in error: the c of their find 
syllable* lias lu ordinary short sound; there is no difference except of 
accent between tho vrt and the ml of mtrrt ) The o of son differs tram 


that of Mffffaft only aa the a of inti tHffere from that of ftntiaef, the r of J 

/he i from that of enr/xt, the u of full from that of fior/ttL ]n thin view, 

I am snrrj, 1 tihall hu supported by the very great majority of those to 
whniLk the English language ia native. 

Nor am I uLIc to perceive that there is any especial Ey close kindred 
between the votf el-sound in bat and jutm and llmE in icrl and ptn&, rw 
would seem to ho inferrible from Prat Lepwus'a chosen esample*. But 
mid mi are oo nearer than hat and jut, or Ini and hot , or bai mid pal, 

Or bat and Jit, 


1 should linrdly bo w illing to allow any place at all in the vowel-pyr¬ 
amid to the neutrat vowel, ihe sound of a in bat etc. Its more proper 
position would seem to In: outside, In the other direction from lire ape* 
o, since it differ? fram thU sound by another sort *4 difference than 
that which duracteriiCft the other tawd-fOUDd* We place u between 
t and u hecanso in its utterance nre combfwl the clinraetvriaLe pW- 
tEon* of those two vowels ; we place o between r and o for a like rvason. 
Bill I rawnot *ee that the n of but sustains any Midi relation to the « 
of at anti the a of alt, or to any other pir of vowel* in tike system* h 
is most ueariv related to the 0 -sound* (German French tu) r but the 
reason is* 1 think, that ihoie latter, by their combination of the medial 
inblal position of a with thn mediaE Imgno-palatal position of r, appre*- 
ii nate pretty nearly to that general condition of quiescence of tha 
month-organs in which the neutral fowcl is produced. 
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Kudisli screw, even where they sporadically ifcow * e ™?» ?f 
alM>' in other bngunges (as in Mori win. etc.), 
the n«t following series, and, accordingly, not to vU^ng»iijh^e 
two series. For thfc principle, also—namely, to observe incite 
ration in the distinction or sounds—I have your csinesa epp 
balion (pp, 30‘J, 326). The wood n, too, which is so clearly 
distin cubbed in French (k«m, Aewfer, tea) from <j {/«i, ;ri/«r), 

I £3 developed along with the btler in pother Ian* 
gunge outside of Europe ; in German, where o is only long, ff 
only short, the sign o would be sufficient for both. Jtij o 
ease ls the sound o an invention of mine, made Tor the Rtttooi 

theoretic completeness. If, again, von 

lion of e and e, along with e, and ol s and * * ,lh * ^ 

unfounded or dubious, your view rests as 1 think, 

misunderstanding of my emp oyment of these signs 

line lion of the open and of the dose long r F^^ 9 ' 0 J 

vctopcl in the English language, which possesses only ?, o«'£i 

among its short vowels, it has n, in Aaf./«*ejr, al™!? with f, m 

me*, W, which last appears to be somewlmt ncarer lo c, if 

compared with the German c m It J ««« 

die short vowels £ and c are hard to distinguish; but in south - 

cm Germany, in the Swabian dialect even these 

held apart ; every one speaks felt with c, and Util w ith e, txtial 

with c, and -SVfe with e. Hut, when of long quantity, c and « 

are sharply distinguished in French, German, and 

other languages, in and out <4 Europe; as also (llmuRh not m 

German) » and o’ In obedience, however, to our rule (p. 79), 


■ I fully acknowledge the greatly superior authority of IW. Up- 
sius in reference to such details as are liens trailed of, and do not 
venture to crilicfae or qweMitin hi* staLemcitK except wlien Wty 

nur own English sound*; here. I feel that a native utterance which 
U falk nelf^oaKioa* confer* an <*pinl or para mount right. As n rule, 
\n ,1,; English tong vowels differ from the corresponding .Uml ones by 
being of wmewhnt closer position, and there may doubtless be this 
difference hI*o between the t of wrt and the Initial wand of the c of 
tkry, «o that, in Vtot. Up«i»> thfl kltcr won d be Manedg 

wrh cn with i=, the former with *. Bat, as i« well known to bnwlmb 
phonoWsts and pointed out in many of the works on the subject, out 
hididi - long «” fthe c of tht.j etc.) .s not a simple vowcUonnd, but 
‘jj.U; k begin* wkh e an«l ran* down to i. just m nur “longo begins 
with®and runs down to u: each has,as it is often termed, a/'ymndi- 
i„ e ,ound" the one of .<«), the oOrer of « Mi ** Prof hepius 
leaves oat of sight. To my ear-os, I presume, to Other English cars 
—there i* n. more noticeable difference of quality between Hie i of hit 
anil the t of p#g«f, or between the fl of/y« and then of/«rf. tbaiibe- 
tween the opener aud closer t in either h reach or btmm. But n»£ 
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to avoid as much as possible unnecessary diacritical signs, n c 
write, in every language, either only e, f, or only ?, fl, amcc their 
distinction is obviotia; and farther, we write with diacritical 
sign that one of the two sounds which occurs least frequently; 
the oilier wc leave without eigo (os plain ^ o)—unless indeed, 
there should be special reasons for employing marks of distinc¬ 
tion in both cases. Hence, in Ossetic ^p. 138)+/wo oppose c (jor e) 
and e; and in Lithuanian^ e nnd e (for *). Where the nisliiie- 
lion as not developed at nll T only the neutral ^ of course, oa- s 
for use* whether the sound actually lies between o nnd f, or np^ 
preach es more nearly to one or the other of them/ It is of im¬ 
portance, at all events, that you expressly (p. 300) give your 
assent to the use of the sublcrposed line Md point far indicating 
the open and the close sounds respectively; and after tbc a ve 
explanation respecting the shifting application of these sigua, I 
think Lhi.Lt I mav feel certain of jour M«ul with respect to tins 
point alao. The strae exposition furnishes an answer, too, to 
your remark (p. 310} rflapectin* oi (for cf) »f. English join, and 
e (fore) in French ban, since there is not, in the former Ian* 
tmape’ any of niong with f?i, tier, in the latter, any e along with « . 

You take especial exception to my comparison of the vowels 


LcraiiupiHW over these difference* aaunwamluJ; nor should I think 
of setting the English vowel, referred to on different steps of the vowel- 
nviHUtih But neither should t if an intermediate step t* U> he eahtb- 
fished between r and a, think of occupying it Wlfc[the Mk or Ger¬ 
man opener t, which Prof. Laprins wnlw withe. This belongs on the 
„i,mi Hep with r, ns being bat n lightly varied form of the latter; the 
independent position must tm reserved for the English « in/if, which 
is «true media! between u nnd a. » the “ of f « 

1 propose to give, in m additional now t n brief syaLcmsti^ view ot 

the E ngtinli Towel-wands, 

* This principle* of Prof. Upnui's system-namely, to leare the nor¬ 
mal and usual vowel of each language unencumbered by diacritical 
points, introducing these only according to the inner needs of the lafi- 
gtiBije itself— most command general and hearty approval,. 

■ The difficulty Maswted by Prof Lepsius’s usage a* to the points 
here referred to a not wholly removed by bis oipWtiou. If, iu writ, 
inc the simple soundv we are to distinguish the o ofoid and the o of or 
carefully tv appropriate signs, why, when the latter oeuure in diph¬ 
thongal combination. shall wo represent it by the sign of the former I 
If ifaV mwei-wrond nasalised by Dio French »tm la much more nearly 
akin with the a of mahdt than with the « of fiyne, why wnte it with 
tbe pisrti of tha latter J Tbc questum herfc is net one regarding the in- 
tndn&ou of new signs, -fcU would otherwise bo mill 
concern* the consistent application of those which are aclnimi Adopted 
ami used: and, without this, no phonetic system of transcription can be 
ipprtjved. 


¥01*+ till. 
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with the color* I give up wmpiriwn (which is fonndm 
the new edition also, >t p. 4tf> wholly to your artltdam » ■» 
no reel concrete value, and 1 have made no. manner of apphwv 
tiou of it. It appeared to mo, however, quite well calculated to 
make clear to the reader why I abandoned the earlier mi«r* 
sally accepted and altogether confusing arrangement of the 
vowels in a single mri«i with which even the physiologist* 
were wont formerly to vex themselves, and adopted in i» stead 
a nuw pyramid id arrangement, which, though less agreeable to 
the aye, is very important for the understanding. I be simple 
and very opposite analogy of the triangle of colors saved mo 
any further 'explanation of my arrangement, with those readers 
who were not so familiar w ith its physiological foundation as t 
myself could not but be. 1 I know, too, very well where the 
comparison is defective, ns appears plainly from my arrangement 
oi the vowels in those languages which show the harmonic 
sequence of vowels. So much by way of explanation, and m 
order io free myself front ihe reproach of a fmieiJnl theory, 
which is so abhorrent to me that I should be sorry to bear even 
the appearance of iL At present, the triangular arrangement 
Ims become usual. You yourself employ il, and you even ex- 
U-ud the legs of the triangle into ifio system of conBoeanl* 
The complete seimration of vowels and consonants seems to you 
unnecessary and not strictly justifiable. A batement of ihe 
xtasone on account of which 1 cannot ngroo with you in thi^ ns 
wett from a tboorefroil as & practical point of view, would here 
lend me too buy as I only wish now to m% up ihe points hoar- 
jtm upon the transcription of the sounds, let which %vu agree or 
& till differ, or iu which I think that I note a raittppnhsnsiw of 
uiv" view, admitting oi ready rfitnovaL 

On page 31 l s you find my explanation unsatisfactory, when I 

■ The ngr&tiAbk effect of Prof, LcpHns’a introduction of tlic com- 
parkcia fcitween the* vowel* and th& colon lay, to my apprehension* 
cLkitv in ita ifienrilgly implied denial of any teal substantia) ground 
for his arrangement of the vowels. The natural inquiry wa»; It there 
is a physiological reason for the vowd-pvminid* why la it not given ua 
InsU-nd of tb» I Aud the triangle of colon, it h to be p^nmed t was 
lianliv, if at all* more frmi&ir to oar author 1 ! raodc» than that which 
i t was brought in to ill nitrate. It U much to he ragrattad that our cj£- 
pLSfttalfliionfor that of some one else, did not reach Pint Lopaia* in 
time to prevent it* insertion in hU second edition. 

i | fun very sorry that Prof Lcpsins abstains from any exposition of 
his view* Upon till? point* the most interesting and important one of a 
theoretical character* it seems to me* among those diseased in my 
previous c*Aay. i propose to devote a second additional note to a more 
thorough mi detailed examination of the question. 
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say that r and l 11 are formed by a contact which is vibrating in 
r, and partial in since, von maintain, the English r does not 
always vibrate* *, and “partial contact 1 ’ is unintelligible. Now, 
in the English r, the vibration in many cases is in fact almost 
wholly lost^ but it is only worn down from a former condition 
of distinctness, and some slight remnant of it is stilt left, else 
one would be compiled to say that r bad passed over into an¬ 
other sound: the state of the case is the same as in regard to 
the French which lias become almost precisely y. 

Vibration remains still the charactoristic sign of a well-marked 
r.' Tho ** partial con tact” of U on the other hand, I imderetnad 


* Thin is, in one aspect, a merely verbal question, as to whether a 
sound formed in a certain way ehall or shall act he styled an r; jet it 
ill so involve* a real one— namely, what constitutes the cs-vntiul cliarne- 
tcr of an r. 

Tliat a .Minitic 11 of r which Lake- note only or a vibratory quality 
in it, without specifying die organ which vibrates and the part of tho 
month where the vibration lakes pi nee. is »n imperfect and inwatis&c- 
U>rv one, inu-t. certainly, he granted by o vary t way, In order that we 
mav understand wliflt hik-L a Boned is, wc must at tee*t ho told that it 
is produced between the tip of the ion cue nml die roof of the month, 
ru in actually the case. To me, now. this description of its place and 
oncati of production (its jfAiiaa ami taraipi, ns the Hindu gnumuarinna 
would suv) cnintifai tfj. its true d-efinition; the vif.ration i> a common, 
oven a nstuil, aeecHsurv eircmnslatice; but it may also fail nil bunt 
impairing the essential quality of the sound, or taking away its right to 
be deemed ati r. T!ic Mtupnrison which Prof. I>psiii" makes with the 
French t awniltf does not hold good throughout. The fundamental 
characteristic of an I is that, in its utterance, the intonated breath is 
expelled at the side of the tongue, which i* In contact with the roof of 
tile mouth nl it* middle: no tong a.- this condition is fulfilled, so long 
rts there is closure at the [idiot and exit at the sides of the tongue, *■» 
|,uiis the sound produced an i, nml nolhitiE else—whether the tip of 
the tongue be far retracted in the mouth, to the u central n position,, so 
a- to form the “cerebral t" of the VetBe dialect of Sanskrit, or whether 
the whole tongue be drawn back itilo The position of palatal contact, 

*o m to produce a palatal l, the tree f bkwiW. As soon, how ever, as 
the central contact in this last f is broken, and thu breath escapes over 
the middle of the tongne, the / « lost, am! tlie y take* id place, as is in 
fact the ease in the latest style of French pronunciation. There has 
been a sithftitution of one Found Tor another. Hut nothing of this kind 

in true of the r. When, in its pronum-istioD, the tip of the tongue is 
directed forward, near the teeth, a vigorous articulation readily rind 
naturally sets the organ In vibration, snd such vibration Is, perhaps, in 
the ureal majority of case*, an Accompaniment of the utterance of this 
letter. Hnt The vibration may be whollv eliminated, even during utter¬ 
ance in the position described, and yet the sound will continue to be so 
palpably of the same quality that no one would think of calling it any- 
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in this whT t that the tip of the tongue i b in contact, and that, at 
the iime t its si den are not ik contact, but permit the exit 

of the breath „ as in semivowels mid fricatives: consequently, l 

is onlf partially explosive i the other part is eemkvocalicp or, as 
in the “Welsh ti, fricative/ 


thing but an r. The pfeductiqu of this oubrillcd r may be carried as 
fir back iti the mouLh a* we idiotwe, but, though It jrjt) change iia lone 
a .little! as dee* the if iu a iimikr «ue, tl will coming to be an An in Is 

tnk*bta r; arid no one, that 1 am aw***, ha* ever Attempted to give it 

any other nrtitte, \Vy somettm hear pernoDfi who here a constant jonsl 
inability to utter an r, and substitute for it n w; but it would be very 
nnjuPh I think> to desv tn theme individual# md communities wlio do 
not trill the f the ewdil of pronouncing it at |H. The vibration do* 
penJ* partly upon the force of utlerntu:^ partly upon the point on the 
roof °f th(: month where the sound i* prndocet If the tip of the 
tongue be brought fakir haek widiin the douse of the paint t 1 , vibration 
k iiiipo^ible. Thb ifi the portion in which the ordinary Engli&li r is. 
ottered; arid the sain a, ns we hav ^ good reason to believe, w a# the ease 
with l he Shrinkrit r. li' i’]jj*sifiction by the Hindu grainmarlan* along 
with the oibcr iS ci-rcbrnl” letters iU evident relationship with them a-# 
ilijWp by its euphonic etfvcU and the absence of any notice of ike 
peculiar reality of vibration m belonging to it, arc quite conducive 
upoi] the point- Unk** ? then, v r a are ready to deny to the Sanskrit 
as wdl ftn to the English the pi»acniou of an r T we must nol act up 
vibration ^ tlni fundamental and essential charaeterktic of that letter, 

A* regard# the trill inji of ibu i* t the d idem net* of usage nr^ not only 
tinLh 1 An! r hut lornlp Individ nil; they even depend upon tircuiu-thrirc* 
aQc^ltAg tho *tyle of utterance of the same speaker- The Frenab trill 
wit]] Notably greater force and distinctness than do the Ormans; a. 
vibration U lutrdly to b* L accounted a* the invariable accompaniment of 
this letter la n good (barman prone iiukljon, although it tonal be more 
distinctly spoken in tit-mum thau in Ordinary English. Among the 
Kngl^h-flpfiakbi^ coiTtn] unity„ the Hibernian * are incut renowned for 
tile f'hdi ro][ they give their r ; but the s-ninc: is alio a frtqucully ttn 
malted chai^eleristk of individual and is ofteu heard in public speak* 
ifig + w ben great dktinctrLc&s » aimed at. or the orotund ^unlUy affected, 

I should defioo the r, ibeu, a# the ^^nnnt uttered between the tip of 
the tongue and the re-of of the m^wth, nt the draree of opening next 
grea tcr than that by which the &sbi[ a n^ nre produced; and the vibra¬ 
tion a# iu jicddciital, though necompanimeut, n sdnimetcrktic of 
only secondary value. 

■ Lepiiua lias here given A dcQnilioq of the f to which I should 
not have tltoti^bl of faking exception; and he had already done to 
al&gwlierc, aa was retnarh^d in a n^tc to my fonder tm\y It 

k to hcTcgrdttftd that he hm not taken iho trouble to do tho swiifie thing 
in hi* aecoupt of tho Standard Alphabet since ike ^xpresaiop ^parliid 
contact ^ ii ^ iadeliiiite aj&d anbiguoui as not to bo uudemtood with* 
out explanation. 
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At page SIS, you disapprove of my designation of “strong” 
and “soft” consonants, and arc willing to admit only’such ap¬ 
pellations ns "intonated and unintontiUidi or 11 vocal and aspi¬ 
rate,” or '• sonant and surd/' That I was not perfectly dear as 
to what I myself would wish to express by these designations, 
1 inoy now, doubtless, safely deny; since, in your note fon p. 
315), 'you yourself cite my essay on the sounds of the Arabic 
alphabet, where I have sal forth my view respecting the phys¬ 
iological processes in more detail Until that time, as it seems 
to me, no one bad yet given a precise deOnition of what charac- 
terizca the toitii* (as it is pronounced quite regularly in central 
Germany, in Hungary, etc,, and was without doubt also pro- 
noitpccd in Sftnakrit), in contradislinctioti from 
(which must not be confounded with the fricative), and from 
the media.". You cuter, in your note, only into the distinction 
of sonant and surd, without separating femur and titpiraia. Re¬ 
specting that distinction, so far os I can sec, we are altogether 
agreed. I, like yourself, regard the intonation as the “primary 


■■ The wholly new and very peculiar vinwx expressed by Prof. bepaw* 
in the paper in'question requiting the distinction of tmuit and >mpirala 
Have not yet, so fur a* I stii aware, met the a-=ent of any other inquirer 
in the ranic department, nor cm. [ think them at all likely to win gene¬ 
ra! acceptance. He maintains that. Tor sample, the English, French, 
and ordinary German l. (, p are not leaver, simple surd mutes, but <r.v» 
rntrr, aspirates. He does sot know. In- say--, how a more decidedly 
aspirated quality can he imparled to any mutes than wc give to these. 
Theonlv people in modem Europe whom be "ill admit to pronounce 
them as cn-tual tanut are the Sasuns and their like iu central Germany, 
and the Hungarians. Now it is certain that the English, missionaries 
and others, who go among people* haring alphabet* that contain aspi¬ 
rate letters—f- r example, in India— hard never found any difficulty in 
distinguishing those aspirate* from lb sir own Itnvft, as they have sup¬ 
posed them lobe; and that we, On cmr part, when limy return to a% 
find no difficult) in apprehending the same difference na exemplified in 
their pronunciation. The characteristic of an nspirated mule, neeoidipg 
to the ordinary opinion-—from which ] do not nnderstntid 1’rtif. Lepsiu* 
actually to dissent—lie* in tin*; that a bit of audible breath is inter¬ 
posed between the breach of mute closure, the "explosion, and the 
following vowel If our author can discern any such insetted aspiration 
after onr *, I, and p, he must be endowed with a most exceptional kcen- 
ne» of ear. I believe, an ike contrary, that, when we utter j», tho un- 
dosure of the lips and the commencement t>t the vowel sound! are to 
absolutely coincident that no blade more substantial than a partly hy¬ 
pothetical otio can in any wiw be inserted l*twecn them. The.peculiar 
fen arc of the Savins anil Hungarian*. it i* moreover to be noticed, are 
quite otherwise explained by Ur. 1 truck* (Uiiber vine none Method* der 
pbonetiwben Trw)s*cHpUon, Wien, 1803, p, lo [3M]), is combining a 
closure of the larvnx itself with that of the mouth-organ*. 
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distinction ” betw^n surd Jind sonant, anti treat the fort*s of 
farcjith, which alone remains behind in whispering, ns de[indent 
njion the other, and of tecoadary value, If, however, I still 
s|}eak of Strong 1 and "soft * 11 it is merely a translation of the 
expressionsand irnw f which have become everywhere con¬ 
ventionally mail. It is often of advantage to employ convert* 
tional designations, the meaning of which is known to- every 
one. Just as conventionally usual, but in their literal meaning 
yet more inaccurate, are the terms f?icefrb t tenuis r yuttarct^ paiahi^ 
h'ngwi!, dental, even otreLrtt^ and so on. To this is to be added, 
that the terms u strong nnd soft fc of tktnach^ denote the 
relation quite correctly, and even, if wo take into account the 
whispering voice, more correctly than “surd" and "eotmnV 1 of 
which the former, taken literally, would even be unsuitable. 
Vet more inaccurate would be "vocal 1 ' and "aspirate / 3 since 
“vocal 77 is used of Ao voice in general, and 11 up irate” would 
exclude the ^ Hut I am ready to approve ntiv expression 

which finds conventional absent, and m used in accordance with 
its strict definition; and especially, I willingly accept of the 
terms surd and sonant, derived from the Sanskrit grammarian ^., 111 


" I rejn^ at being nulls prised henceforth lo reckon Prof L-pmiw 
thmc phone tint* who regard utttnuin with inionntod breath ns 
cnn*tiiutrag Lhe fqndamenuJ An motor of a c ^'compared with an/ a 

h rev rompored with a p, and s-o ivn, and who deem the espulajutt qf n 

greater or amount of br^nth in the two rases reftperfirely n matter 
w tally Mc«rf «7 awl subddiffty. I did not understand him sir taking 
th*t ground in hifl Standard Alphabet, <w even in hh pnp*r on rFt-- Iran- 
frcf.pt jo n of the Arabic■ if L failed fcJlj to apprehend his meaning, 1 
am very dad to aeWwIed^Q tnc error, Thai thk doctrine wJ ifh* 
h T * fl *■» fdiotnjIogifrtH of the next gencrtitmn doe* not in tire 
V*"' doubt, and it is * raarvd to fi'nd ran (like Max Mllllor, 

in m-i last lecture* about language) who Mill ding to the old view that 
a r, for instant differs from mo i jrrimarifv hvltlfenor force of utter- 
nrii-c. In the tot that then? are such person* that opinion U not ret a 
unit upon the subject* lie* the objection to the term* "niton** and 
" If all! were agreed ns to the true nature of the distinction, 

t W terms* would la? quite innocent; it would he comparative! v a in al¬ 
ter of in difference how the two classy were entitled; a* the ease Rtonds, 
theorv 0 them **“ Uj -unction and adopt the wrong 

Nor cau 1 asara! to Pro! Leprimft claim that. In any ease or in any 
circumstances, the words *Mran ? ” and «*ofT denote the relations* of 
. * Wi1 * 3aMC ? 7 comrtfy, or more correctly than *«ird n and 

11 Mn*nl or tluar oquivalenn,. Tiny Empty a Jrflhmnce in the HiV rt of 
mu r.ince, which don not, to far I L^n see, have nriy existence. That 
IU0fL ‘ bf “ lh >* wtoaltr in iher production of an j or/tlan of 

a « or v may be true, but it can be true only because, in uttering the 
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Whnl yon my of the denials—that they are often altered he* 
Idtid the teeth, not upon the teeth—is quite right: in German, 
and probably in most language^ the place of contact is some- 


latter stands, the vocal cords are approximated for the purpose of vibro 
tioni lIsuh narrowing the aperture through which ihu lirtaih escape*. 

If tlio Mini' is true in whispering, it is for * Hire reason ; litre, the vi- 
l.fation is replaced br n tension and appro*imitiun of tbs coni* to a 
nfnvowhat inferior degree* The .lilfcreiree of expenditure w a tnera 
cMucqnettee; it is no YolunUirv net, of which the const lowness takes 
iMgmtanefc If » distinction of “strong*’ and “soft" is to bo founded 
„ n ush a difference, then our ordinary sonorous attemnetf is" and 
all whispering is “strong*'—and the aiotc feeblo and indistinct it is 
(from insnSicfcsl tension of the cords), so much, the stronger" must it 
be; then v is a “strong'’ letter a* compared with p, since it sdnail* an 
expulsion of breath whioh the latter forbids; tiny, even 6wa“ stronger" 
Idler ihan p, for, in producing it, intonated breath is forced tip into (lie 
cloned cavity of the month before tire beach of labial contact, which 
is not the case with 

Once more, 1 altogether full toaectlint this estimate of the compara¬ 
tive ouality "f p and 6 ignore* the relation, to tires* or to one another, 
of the 1 -pirate* jik mill iih, or that the two thing* have any tiling to do 
with .ini- another* On the contrary, I am compelled to confe*. tliat 
M Lcpdua’s elaborate discussion of lire relation of mn/io, tenure, and 
uitpirotj, in bis paper on lie Arabic alphabet (pp. lOS-lOB 1 ). appears to 
me to IhfOW no ik. 1 w uuJ YiiJuabk Ught upon iJie subject. fro far n* I 
can K» e , it in mi attempt to force the dutmclion of these three cWe* 
of sounds itLlo a dependence upon tin force of uUcr*nee T the e^pendi* 
tura of hmaili. vrhawM the connection of the two U Keondaiy and cur- 
oidcntal merely. Uow the atw h with regard to write ttu) ftAiiif, 
BKKiiini and feuni, we havu already sufficiently b-wi- But we have also 
jilnrrwlv sfcen that the thence of an upirato, a? difllmgubWd from either 
mediant tmw*, lien iti ibis: iWt it offers a perceptible mlerv*! of un¬ 
iat-mated breath between the bleach of mute closure and the following 
T^ift'L:] or other auiiutL Whenever a hit ot an A, however briefv la diit- 
tiiK’tly heard between a p or a b and a following rt t for instance, the 
syllable become a phi i or fiAa 1 inaUind uf p* or An, An aspirate is, not 
fill i uleuiilfieatio ci of anvil Ling, but n sucoes&u’-u of two diverse element* * 
it h^ a tempord* not ■ dvuwnkil vnJuc. Now it in indeed ph-iMe, in 
tlm piumtffe history of A bnguflge t tliat a dynamic dement may un- 
itv ego translation into a tpmpond* and rfcf rfr.id P ' att rtttetuimeil utter- 
anee may lead to the nspratioti uf a, mute, n related utterance luey 
reduce un n* pi mud to a simple mute, whether mf'r/iu or Icnnij. hut so 
alwi may a vowel become leugtheniai where a couaouaut ii dmpfisdp a 
romwinant be doubled to coEnpetisnte the shortetii tig of a Tawdt aiid iho 
iike. The one caic, like tlio otlier p h only a. csdental and or^ioual; 
tlsore ii no necessity in am’ such coWTtyXMfi* A trnuit, a fordm, ct an 
awna^—eithcr of tho three—n.Jirtiu the most enc^ae pronunciation 
which our orpatm can give it* or may he produced *iV4 otter ahtifgattott 
of effort—both without any modification of ila essontial character. \\ era 
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what variable; it, however, certainly include! the teeth tliem- 
tielves: that is to say, their posterior surface.*'. Also respecting 
; (English sA), 1 quite agree with you: the south! is produced 
hy a cavitv whose posterior entrance lies near the palatal point, 
and may be formed with either the middle or the estreentty of 
the tongue (in the latter ease the sound is “cerebral ); the an* 
tenor exit lies at the teeth, which are very essential in pmdnc* 
in" the rushing quality: it can therefore be regarded either 
as palatal for cerebral) or as dental, nnd would most accurate]y 
be styled palato dcrtal, jest as the Semitic '*emphatic (ImgWH) 
letters are properly giitturo dentnl." Probably, however the 
use of the term "dental" will nut give way, and we shall «» 
obliged to reconcile ourselves to it. 

Instead of 3 or I, you would rather (p. 318) see 3 or * written, 
without, however, laying nny great stress upon the point. You 
you reel r accept s ua paktal sign, aod regard the sound m that 
of fclie Sanskrit pa]at:il aibibnt: (vr k It is difficult to eflUiblssh 
firm]? nay of the differing views respecting thin Sanskrit sound : 
and far 11113 rcs$on 1 as well ns others I think that the indepen¬ 
dent sign * deserve the preference. 

In the new edition, ad you perceive* ! ham complied with the 
wish expressed by yourself nnd many Others, and have used tor 


thi* nut so. we should he ever ahlfUcg our mute* from ekm to elsa* ^ 
airciunalAiuM or oux d*ango of called forth in u* a greajtor or I™ 

onertfv of cijunuiatTLjn. . , 

I mn f therefore* only repeal my former companion, and mj Uiat 10 
condition the definition. of irnmi f njpartf/u h and wifdia hi any mniuKrun 
force of uitmtice i* equtvatcut to canilitwnipe; lire dwhmiion of m*n 5 
wnm:m, and child on tlicit TCTpecUw degrees of physical vigor. 

i* litre, again, 1 cannot help insisting on the opinion advanced in tny 
formi-r nnr*£ that the twill themselves play no part in the production 
of our so-called " dental" letters, r, if, etc. Even when, in tire ur utter¬ 
ance, the tongue touches the posterior surface of the teeth, the deter¬ 
mining contact U made upon tli a gums behind them. Ihc teeth are 
not ctow enough to stop altogether tbs pawnge of the breath, and form 
a mute damn: if the lip of the tongue touches them alone, enough 
uir must dip out to convert the mute into a spirant, the t into a ». 

*■ Once more, 1 regret having to differ in opinion with Prof. U-psiiu. 
I cad not possibly convince myself that the teeth hire anything to do 
with producing the rA-sound, nr conferring upon ft any portion of it* 
aualitv. In ear onlinarv palatal utterance of it, the tip of the tongue 
, lKlV lie crowded away from tin? teeth with an instrument, without sheet- 
Lug the sound; and when it i» pronounced, a* I’rof, lA‘i l,!l1 ’ kwwst 
allow* that it mar be, with lie tungne tamed back into the ■* cerebml 
position (a* the Sanskrit cr is produced), Law can tire teeth jMttUjT 
take part in the proeiaftl 
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the Sanskrit!® languages the bases c and> instead of & atid eG, 
fuf the English sounds of ch and j. But the addition ©f the 
aigu ¥ above them art art * arid I, appeals to me altogether 
to be FEcommemlot], since f before o„ ^ and u is sou Tided k even 
in English and Italian*, and in all oilier European tongues both 
c and / have* in all situations* values very different hotn those 
which we should thus assign to them. To this is to be added, 
that the employment of j without the sign (as a Sight y) for the 
Slavonic languages cannot possibly be avoided, lienee I am 
glad that you are willing after all to allow lias additional sign r 
which will, I am sure, prove itaelf more and more clearly indis¬ 
pensable." You my (on p + 321) that I am unfaithful to my own 
principle, viss., that such character:* are to be excluded I mm use 
osi have too greatly varying a pronunciation in the principal 
European languages, like f, L x. Front the examples which you 
adduce, one would* indeed* be able to put 10 use but few of the 
letters of our Latin alphabet, But I spoke only of tb-oso re¬ 
specting winch the general linguistic use is *iill unsettled* which 
is not any longer the case wjtli the vowels* nor wiill ri’ } y t t' p £, ^ 
butts so with e,j P and This is therefore rtUU the principal 
reason why l regard the writing of r, } t j t as important, or eveil 
indispensable. I slay this merely to guard against a charge of 
inconsistency, since you give your express absent to the signs I 
have selected. 

As concerns, further my strict sepnration ot the explosives 
and fricatives in the choice of bases: pu regard this as so much 
the less necessary because most fricatives arc etymologically <le¬ 
vel oped From explosives. 1 ^ct out from, the fact that + in the 
history of phonetic development, this very transition into frica¬ 
tives is* of all others, the most important and characteristic, 
which usually most Thoroughly niters the phonetic relations of a 
language and carries with it many second ary changes. It is 
more important than the mutation of mWai and which 

however, everywhere have independent basest wa do not find 
it necessary to express in the written alphabet phonetic laws 
like those by which, in German, every final media is pronounced 


14 T am not prepared to admit a* altogether canclaiirs with regard 
to the of the Standard Alphabet lln^c consideration! drawn from 
the cuntonis of the modern. European nations* Il J am flol mi-take n t 
it would loon be Ihnnd by one who dm aid make prldkl P® ° f ihft 
Alphabet that he was wiping ink and effort ift writing n dtMlit™ iign 
over character* which needed no such mldfflcn, hccaus* they were n*rd 
br him in no other value, nod be would incviiably begin to leave it off, 
The decision might tafelv enough bo left to practice. 

The use of j in the ^fafoahs alphabets to expfw a y-socind seem* * 
regrettable violation of cnnsfclcney b the system, 
rot vin. i& 
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n , lenwt ■ but H would seem intolerable to pronounce the same 
kttor nowft now / nr now t, now *. Tiro method, hitherto so 
25 of writing & for * and th for*, boa a ready caused the 
mrest inextricable confusion; even in the 

mnr and yet more in that of other language*, it has «*©»*«£ 
obscured and withdraw* from notice the *mpte idea* wbwh no 
have to connect with the term aspirate, on the one «A“j 
spirant or fricative, on the other: many people do nol ) c ' t " 
know that the Greek x, 7, «, if jironwutwd m the modern man¬ 
ner, ft* fricatives (viz , 7 »/ and so cm), are '^ longer^ rp*- 
Tufc bat spiratce or tptroata, or frvraHw. In the Starnes* lull 
X&,, ,1,,' fore, we iweel <*e &. Alpl,, f ; 23S) w.lh ne fewer 
than five different kh\ four <A’s* nnd six /As; and, hy iwmi of 
the scanty means we possess of iniorming ourselves r«P^Wg 
this Itingonge, it would have been absolutely impossible, without 
S*I„, luckily discovered, to reduce to older »n -rtho- 

pratiiical chaos. As regards the found j or th, the further dif¬ 
ficult v comes in, that it a wanting m Eighth and t rench, and 
that those who speak these languages have ^ercfore nlwo^ 
looked upon the difference between k and x as less than that 
KSnTnd f, or p and/ Will, a sufficiently general transi¬ 
tion of explosive into fricative sounds commences a new penoU 
of lift- in a phonetic point of view, not only tor the single 
sounds, but JL for the whole language. I he miitotton* of 
media, tenuis, and uspmito id way a go OH m a circle; if, however, 
nnv one of them, usually an aspirate, 1ms passed over into n 
spirant, it can never recover an explosive character. Hence the 
iinj'oriance, to the linguist, of keeping constaiitybefoch.a 
mi id the point of development of the sounds, whether explo¬ 
sive or fricative, by means of the use of different bases in rep 
rcsciitiniT them: and so much the more, when etymological re- 
] a Li unship favors th ei r con fusion* F or the ns pi rates, you approve 
( on p . 333) &>, aK ,{l> > 1,30 sh tln<] ifl ' ami nnlu ™ 11 ^ also pA 
and Vi. Th* separate representation in this way of the aspira¬ 
tion I have likewise favored in the new edition of 
For the fricatives, however, you would prefer it, tf t r, o l con* 

"Prof, Lon dm does not appear fully to understood the intent nf the 
remark* to which ha here refers* I was inquiring what would be ad- 
raUaible inbitiiutci for tho fligtw of the StMimm Alphabet whMt lUeiMs 
were w* to be had, or, for special practical mHtM hf>l 
wbmted* It was not mv design to counsel absolutely the employment 
of the signs marked with the tough breathing for the spirants and the 
dni with following A for the «*},irate*; I was not, m fact, Inking the 
lavier class of sounds into account at all: hut I regarded either stylo or 
tizns. for the sibilant ami spirant sounds a» bolter for practical o*e than 
other more far-fetched representative* which some might be inclined to 
dAtJflfc 
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senuently, p* should be used for / atri V for v ? if one \$ to be 
consistent: but you would ratlin fund v, niter all T becnm<e them 
ucUlliII v are Latin chnntcters lur ibcni. Sines, now, ^ *■ i ' t 
* r , and if have long been used bv Bopp and hi a school for the 
aspirates (imd, on ueexurnt of the Devaiiuguri, I even vet prefer 
thetn for the strict translilcniiioii of. ancient ^an&krit}, l J^ur 
Lb fit this admission would lend to still further compUcaiio-ns; 
moreover, the rough breathing has acquired universal value as 
sign of a guttural aspiration, which is not present in or 

can only follow them ns a separate dement . (/ fet/ri)* v&r lho 
same reason^ I have now wholly abandoned fl r t ^ Jf, ^ E,afv 3 
v V and Slavs eventually gained your approbation (p. ior 
bo doing. To employ tho superfluous a; for i has, vn truth, 
alwflvs been very enticingi but lIic general fee ling, according to 
iny experience, is loo strongly against it lo allow of its accept¬ 
ance. Besides, there would then still l>e needed a sign, for j t 
which we should no longer have anv raminis id providiug- 
You question (on p. iS2e) the desirableness of setting, up a 
“fim™!"* class, having its place of production in iho Jaiynx 
itself/* For the languages related with the Sanskrit, indeed, a 
bus little importance, although Lho Indian ipimtucirmns them¬ 
self hint nt inch a place of production, when some of them 
Ath. V. PifiLicAkby*, i 1 % note, in this Journal, voL vu. p. 
351] give to a and the visarga the name urasy ft, 'pectoral. BuL 
tins class bus its real significance in the Semitic language* I be 
Arabian grammarians know very exactly the place o( formation 


11 No one mil be indlned to qtierikm the general »d«<lne» of %\ic 
ih^r^iraL views propg^d by Prof. Upius in this Mfodtnn* W hat 
opinion* will lujcomfirUv dilT^r upon. W«vh« u tbw: how far. m siting 
upma alphabet* conmideratSomi of practical cornu monte rimtl ba labor- 
dUatwl to those of thuorctical consistency, of die contmry, 1 
aI nil points, I tuspocte he inclined lo give a little morn weight to the 
former tlma allow* them. If wa mmt fau*l capreteiou for 

tba ftlinobt infinite variety of Articulate nand* from the muity rwttw 
of the Litin Alphabet, with a IdUe aid from the OnstlE, Aaroi* ^ hatbi 
letter which ought not to be preyed into the eemce i iff can be 
adapted into lIjl" Standard Alphabet with a value which «t l.w in no 
prominent European lungnaiin eiccptuiti the huifh»b s it would tel** no 
great stretch of the e^me charity Lo bring in * filio* 

11 Mi objection was not so much to the ►citing up of a elm of 
nwbWiwthm plaw of production fewer than the mdiiiMy guiiu; 
nk v i« onr author* mode of contracting tfcft clu* hie dciftiwni of 
it* sounds, and hit during it parallel with well ft ^rfeisa/ 

This parallflitm I now understand Prof. Lep'ius liinltolf to abandon a 
Italic farther wn. when lie pronounces the not the sonant counter 
part of the am* white be has fully granted above that lutoaation. coasts 
lutes the essential distinction of f from/. 
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of the fhuads, l t \ A\ and h, ns altogether different from that of 
the gutturals* The professional phjsiologifltft, t<5«i cspcemlly 
Briicke, fully accept it Only the name i* grill n subject of con¬ 
troversy : +i laryngiil tF has been recently proposed, and with tbtii 
I too should be pcrfuelly satisfied. As regards the assimilation 
of the h to the following sound, of which joy apeuk, I under- 
stand the process in this moliner: that the characteristic place 
of production is ifiwnvs the ! ary ns, but Lhat the emission or 
the checking of the breath tukes nkco in the position of the 
following or of the preceding sound, nnd so in very varying re- 
hi ions of the mouth organa. 11 Respecting Lhe liglnest explosive 
sound, ulsOji which I write \ the linguistic physiologists are in 
accordance: in the Semitic languages it uppral* ns a full and 
universally audible consonant. It is indeed true, ns you claim, 
that the uiLcmnee of a b before an initial voivel can be avoided, 
if one does not dose before it the already opened throat; but 
usually it hi ut to red, and the usual practice lifts caused it to be 
written. 11 The Indian a does not, indeed, admit of direct iden¬ 
tification with the Semitic ah/; l have therefore preferred to 


li Tins htalement lk not altogether naiShfaetoir, in mv opinion. A 
towel, as every ot&a hold*, a fiotind produced in any one of a largo 
number of d Liferent position* "f the month-organ*, with the vocal cords 
in ili Ei ImroK in a state of *-.mnnt vibration: in ^ch*r*clcri*tifa place of 
production 11 ii not the tnryns, hut the modifying organ* of (he mouth, 
nmi from it get* iU dwerfptivu mirao. An A, now, is also a sound 

which i* produced in any one of tlicsc wime positions of the mouth- 
organs. but with the vocnl cord* in the hirynit only slightly approached, 
even Ice* than iu whimpering a vowel. Why* theft* dm 11 we pronounce 
the larynx the “ characteristic place of production " of A, any more ihnn 
of the vowel*, a* itpokeu aloud or whispered l Why call A "* larytigut p 1 
and not ibo vowel* aliaI I cannot but coni Lnue to hold lliat h tods 
it* best position la the alphabet a* eorreapoudiugMud to all xhsm tl**ac* 
of ftoniuif which do not t*vc each its owu apodal surtL 

11 It k doubtlrt* iKHttwttrf, in transliterating the Semitic Alphabet?, 
to take some account of thus eferaenv What I protested against, and 
B ii 11 protect a^lnst, is the undue rnliaiicement of its eonslderatwii, bv 
adopting it into tlic general alphabet as a consonant, entitled to rank 
with the othtT consonant*. What separate* it from these is that it 
Inek* a positive value a* an element of spoken *pw*h; it is not undibfo. 
TFie Aperture of the throat, if it be not already open, requires uneloturt 
before the utterance of a towel; m the aperture of the lip*, if it W 
not dread? open, requires unclosure before the utterance of any conso¬ 
nant which is not a In bin! imslp; th# former enclosure is capable of 
Wing (tsggermted until it become* perceptible to the ear which is 
watching for ii close at hand ; m n!*o h me IniJter: the one is, in my 
view, just as much entitled as the other to coD#tdcnition in the general 
theory of mouudi* and to representMioU In the alphabet. 
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strike out my reference to it {see p. BB r ami compare p. 314), 
To the Round of 1 the designation u »oft n is applienbl^ fait not 
u Bonnnt: M it is only weaker than ain t not intonated. 

Most of the preceding remarks are merely intended for the 
further explanation and jtmifiaufon of those? of my views nnd 
proposals—put forward in ilic Smmhird Alphabet, but only 
Wicfiy or not at ail confirmed by delated maommg^—to which 
you have taken exception. You object only in a few joints to 
the mode of transcription, nnd this is, ns regards the practical 
object of the work* which is nlso its chief object, the important 
matter. The second edition in lbin respect accords decidedly 
mote nearly with your views; and I tuny therefore hope wilt 
so much the more confidence for your further approval on 
which I lay great value," . * *. 

<taUA*r IS&KlSCf. 


M In these nolos—as also* to a lm degree, in my former essay—I 
have entered more fully into di*ciiwon of theoretical point 13 , touching 
the mode of production and the dn*&ifiejitUm of sounda, than into a 
consideration of the wgnn to be adapted for diem. This 3;mt in a th li¬ 
ter of individual preference r,ml afford* a Held for sin- wide*!, dL t.-l■ j- ir: 
of choice* It t'JtJi Only he settled by ;l conventional n>*eii i £o some om- r H 
propoAsd.% by n snbniis.^kn to llie claims of some system winch cetnea 
Lucked by sods fuilhcrily as gives It a fair pro*wM 2 t of making its way 
to go ml nil acceptance. Prof. Lepsiu*'* Standard Alphabet lias seemed 
to me to possess m u re of that authority than belonged to my ether 
system, while it is at the tame time marked by the learning nnd good 
be use which are needed to justify its adoption, 1 heartily wudt it the 
successful career to which* in my view, it » justly entitled by Its merits. 

The second edition of l¥of. Lepsius's work (iifin from the first com¬ 
paratively little in the introductory or theoretical part, but is vantly p%- 
leiided beyond its predecessor in ilm practical part, the application of 
the proposed alpbahet to the actual irptiil iteration of languages already 
written, or to the espresAioti of languages heretofore without an alpha- 
bet. Considerably more than u 3 j [indeed d i t\\ re ci t tongues, of the mont 
v mimes locality said character— Asiatic, African, European, aiad Ameri¬ 
can ; living nnd dead; literary, ill iterate, mad hitherto unwritten—are 
here submitted to phonetic ahah>U nnd description' and are supplied 
with mode* of writing based on the Standard Alphabet* Thu nuilmr* 
gml and tunny-sided learning, his industry In eollvetiuri md pe never- 
aned in research, his acttUnm of ear and ingenuity of rsplnnaticm^ at 
exhibited in thi* immense work, cannot hot meet the full find grateful 
acknowledgment even of throe wFlo tuny be not altogether satisfied 
with ihu system of signs adopted, or incredulous m to the feasibility of 
a general dpbabot, 
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ADnmosiL Notes. 

1 . On the MnptM 

Prof, Leprim has devoted a few page* of tlko second edition of bit 
KtumlsinL Alphabet (p, 40 se|.] to fl nueeinet account of lb® voweljpyitem 
of the EnglUti language. As, however, notwithstanding its general 
eorroctne**, l am ULiabta to accept in all points \m analyabi uiad descrip¬ 
tion.,*, I ImvE Mi impelled to take up ibe subject hero, and lo give my 
own views of it. I urn far from entertaining the Wtaf thnl I cun cx- 
iiInin nil it* diSiculUe^ or fay down m authoritative fidtomo whichshall 
L*e by standard English speakers everywhere... Owing in no 

ainall uiL’JLiuni, [loubtli.^ to the itisufliiitaiiey of English orthography, and 
it* impnU'Licv u a means of fixing promm elation and restraining its vari¬ 
ations there ana in our language local, and even individual pceuharilfea 
of utterance a* regard* tlao lighter shades of TOwd-sound + to a degree, 
L .■’lii>uliL LLiicik-, Iw.Vond what prnvailfi in othef toEigin^ among eulliva- 
tcii speakers, To lids eiiU*u is in part dun lbe iluu- agree eii-ciiL of Eng¬ 
lish phonologistfip though in, greater part to more subjective reasons. 
Film! accordance must be the result of many men 1 ! labors; and l shall 
be glad to Iitq contributed my mite toward trn Latuo no desirable. 

Our open or " ltfili;m« (in ah f far, in the compara¬ 

tively small mu 11 her of wonts in which we have retained iE T is ihe sAuiu 
sound which the tatter a and its correspondents prevailingly have in 
other language^ ancient and modern* and which the sign was Jeviacd 
to dc^ignite. 

Tkt [Modification of Ehi* sound which we liavc to notice on the 
pakital side U our “abort e,’ h or lint 0 t * *5 found in hit, nxt, etc. h 
ts a true modi mu between a and e> There is nothing at all newly up- 
preaching it in German; both the German and the Froncli open sound* 
of e stand decidedly more remote from it than from the normal r, The 
present Parmao pronunciation of a + a* in vut(<tdt f pnJte y me, b almost 
die aiiTEie with it* hut, I should *ay p somewhat les* dat^ more open and 
accordant with « proper; differing from the English sounds el* tniueh a.*, 
for example, the French i Eta fffr front (fin (Ae r Thero 1 a there Ebro no 
propriety in representing the ® of hoi by the pigEi for an opener e; Prof, 
Lcp*ius + a proposal, of an""« with a subscript e r or n, is a very suitable one. 

It U claimed by some that she a of a considerable ebi&i. of word*, 
graft, dan**, and their like, the pruQijuciatkm of which has only 
Ifeccntly, and not yet universally* been ilaltcuvd from the pure a h i* lens 
removed from the latter than is the a of A*/, and Constitute* ah inter* 
mediate terra between the two. I do not venture to speak with cer¬ 
tain Ey upon thin print, being One of thn&o who h^ve reEHiucd the full 
ancient a in all aucH words, and iu whoFc mouth, Accordingly, the new 
■ound i* not native or natural, Whither a renl tncilmm, bctwfou a bud 
n is ptug to mtahlish Itself a* a permAiiunt member of uur voweL-fty*- 
trru t the future only ran determine; hut ] should hardly think it tikuly. 

Oar mentiaa of the ^Muinds may begin with oar common “short e fr 
(in met, head* mid. etc,), respecting the" relation of which to the short 
* of other tongue*, see the remarks of Prof. Lcpsint above (p. 336 ), 
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The most nearly corresponding I^phtc found* which goes with ni by 
the harms of *• long a n (in vail, tk ey f ct&J* if childly dis- 

t ingots lied from this in |UaiiLy. as remarked in ft former note (p. 333S), 
by being a slide: it begins with an r, and runs down to an L To com¬ 
pare the quality of its initial element with that of ibo abort c is tLcre- 
lore not ea*y* linen one Ik very liable if he prolong* it b order to 
examine it morn closely, to unwittingly distort it a I ill la. If differenco 
there Ik? between tlumi, it h eurraii'ely slight, anet of no practical ac- 
count m compared with the distinction of the two sound* as simple 
vowel and ri§ slide. If any one chooses to maintain that iba lieginning 
of e I* dtwer than ?, I aliould not fare to dispute him : such is* sn genptid, 
the relnii^n ln?two(*n our corresponding long atid short rowels. 

It r» fairly a matter of ^neaUoa whether wc arc nut called upon to 
admit tbe existence of n third e-aouml, before r, in such word* a* t 
fAritv ruiv + Upon thi* point also- 1 run compelled to *peak with dillb 
dnm?ei iua-unucli it* L belong to the party, not iurignitwant in tuimk*» 
on either hide of the water, hot declared heterodox by the orthoepies, 
who iij all tbe words of ill h cIii-h rpenk the Hal- ■■! An e in such a 

position certainly xee»i to pew** some point* of difference! from either 
of thu other two: it i* Tinlifce ear kmg ^ (fAry) in lacking tbe vanishing 
sound of i which belanga to tbe latter; and Vet it ■■ mi riel bo reckoned 
h short r, bcc.-inso its conjunction with the following r predates an effect 
which else where on ly appear* in connect Eon with our long vowels and 
diphthong??, nud which b called out by nil there excepting e, o, and #: 
examples ere mtt, Arar t oar, j&tWp Jfr# T soar, A* regard* this whole claps 
nf ca^dh,’ T am far from content with the eiplanatlon which is given by 
Prof, LeptitL% following the authority of more than one English orihotv 
pisL lie teaches* namely [p. 50), that the r itself is converted into a 
giittiiml vowel, analogous with tlie .Sanskrit vowel r, and forms a diph¬ 
thong with the preceding vowel \ow, in tho firM place, up vowel f in 
Sanskrit 3a ever conjoined with another vowel, either before or after it* 
nor can I conceive that the r should ever be cognizable as a towel in 
such a position** In the second place, I can tied no trace whatever in 
niy own throat of a guttural iiu&lity in 1 ho r of these or any other 
words, and I can hear none in the throats of lho*o about me. It can- 
riot well be doubted that *ucli an utterance appears in sonic mouthy 
cUa we should not meet with iU description : but lo treat it as a general 
feature of Engliah prcmnueintion is certainly wrong; I should incline 

regard it wi dialectic rather thnn English, lu trtj view* the second 
vowef sound, compounded with the principal one of tire syllable* Is no 
other tliaii the tmulrul vowel in the form wlitcli it i* aecustoiiicil to 
awdtho before an as in fu^ Arr* #i> t etc.: a bit of lldi ia slipped En 
before the smooth r, which* then, is cither uttered in the usual slight 
and incoaspEcuuns manner* or, in the practice of some, may be replaced 
by a guttural vibration, or, once more, is omitted entirely* as is the 
very common n$&m wills careless and easy speakers: certainty a large 
petition of EnglLr*li jipcakcra absolutely silenco every r which is not fol- 


* For m fuller di?cuas:on of tbs qomlJly ind occumaioe of r u i vowel, ho Lbs 

□c st note. 
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lowed by a vowel; the inserted transitional vowel, in the words under 
discurdoni takes its place. The word rorr t then, is properly to bn writ¬ 
ten, after the initial 1 guttural mate, with an r, followed by the neutral 
vowel, and,, after the latter* the r: it contains four dial.]net phonetic 
element'. And whether the *-souud h precisely accordant in quality 
with the e of sjrrf, or (na seems to me more probable) of a slightly supe¬ 
rior openness, it At leasta question of no practical consequence; pot 
would, in any one, a separata sign be required for its rcpmcnbitio^ 
The extreme pair of vowels on this aide are the i of Aif ami tlie i of 
jn'fijC#, or, as w t are accustomed to call them, * short £" and ■■ kmg t" 
These differ from one anollaor not in quantity alone, but alw, nnd to no 
insignificant degree in quality: and, as elsewhere in our vowel system, 
tie abort vowel i=s the more open one. Dr. Brucke (Gmndiuge der 
Physiologic and Systaiuntlk der Spmch Little, p. 23) calls our abort i in 
hitf as well it* the vowel* of aetd bn /, u imperfectly formed." 

But I Am unable to see any pood reason for the designation, either in 
theory or In facL Tin very nemo u imperfect vowel 11 scemo a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. If a vowel is a simple and hennogenenus tone—that is to 
wiy, if it h a vowel and not a diphthong ora slide—it is an utterance 
through a single determinate pillion of the organs of the month and 
thru-at: nnd who xE plI] assume to pronounce nnc position of these organs 
" complete” than another* ft might, indeed, possibly be claimed 
that a certain position is transitional and transient only, incapable of 
being irumitriiued; but such a duim will be found, upon examination, 
dolitutn of an}' real foundation* Our organs of articulation ran ■rtUInn 
no petition which they nre ru-r al*n capable of continuing, provided we 
control them aright The difficulty lies only in the direct]ng mind : 
wc arc m m the habit of touching the abort vowel briefly and lightly, 
nnd of protracting the nearly kindred long vowel, that when wa try ta 
dwell upon tbe former, we are apt to slide into the latter. 5c also, 
bardie any one, having struck a musical nota, can strike another a quar¬ 
ter of a tout above or below it in pitch* not because cither of the two 
is c aim it or 1 1 ardor to Man ■ K t ha u the other, but because the conception 
is occupied with the first, and ia nimble to form so dwtinct an idea of 
the tKottd as to bold the organs to the work of its production. And t 
in point of feet* these sb on English vowels are, in hinging, found and 
proved protracts bio: no English ear can Ml to dulcet in a moment the 
performer wbu, in singing 1 to a long note, puts au i in place of It The 
French hm do such soaml aw our 1 in Aif ; every French ^ long or shorty 
has precisely the *ytme quality, and the matter ia on a which be who has 
to teach French pronunciation tci English pupils finds occasion to insist 
upon often and strongly ; but J do net see how the pcnteuio-tL of a 
short i differing from the tong—even if t perhaps, differing- to a less de¬ 
gree than our*—can be denied to the German, 

Upon the other side of the vowel-system, the first place is taken by 
the * broad a n of nil. kmt f brvad r etc,, which is, as Prof. Lepsliis 

truly describes it, opener and □ surer to a than Any o-sound in French 
or Italian ; nod, while tli cm? Inst admit of representation by a dLocritie- 
filly dintitigtiislioij c T it must be written with a sign which denote* it as 
a mediuoi between a and a: on the side of theory t there can ho uo ob~ 
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jecttrtn to Prof, Ltpin^ prop™!, an a will jsiitacripl r *—tbtns «. Our 
* short 0 ^ hi fffRaf, Gte*, is usually regarded an it* corresponding 
fhoit vowel; but not wtrli rntirc aeenraty + for U U ji decidedly opener 
NciiaruS. Tldi^ indeed* a* ha* already been re marked^ k n general char- 
Htatttiid of onr short vowels, bj compared with their long counterparts: 
hut it seems to my esr thn.t there is more difference of qnnliiy between 
Hit vow id ftrtmdfl in ir^sf and ail than between thoae in hit and ptqut, 
or in fail nnd/ual, or in hut an d hurt r The o of what, in my opinion, 
h fully m near to tins a of far a* to that of atl i and might tint lew 
flbiy be written a* rnrrtsponding sln^rt lo the former than to the latter. 
To represent it by £ U no impropriety* provided it be at the same time 
described and well andorstood ns media) in qnality between o and 0. 

Oar “long o" (in faip B vaUr, boat, Qic.) slides down to w r in the Mama 
manner as ? {in tkey) to I: ami with the same Cxceplimj—namely, that 
before r (in r/*or, |Wrir fe ptrv) it fcpIsLces the vanish inn; jumnd of rt with 
a hit of iLu-- neutral voffc] ■ and thE* timo T ] believe* there U nn room 
for the suspicion that an opener quality is imparted lo the 0 itself The 

T rroper short », strangely enmigii* h altogether wanting in accented *yb 
nhles in English, Hive as it is found in the local pronunciation ef a few 
wools, such a* Aow. \tht}U y fbojj-, Hudi pronunciation is quite common 
in New Engf&rnd* ahbongEi. *0 far as ] know, hardly nny two individuals 
a^ree precisely in the list of words of whteb they shorten the vowel. 
How extensively it tony prevail in oilier portions of the Ei]P^lfh.-«penk- 
Ing community* has not come to light; hut, however lire orthoipisbi 
may reject it, a plisonofoght can hardly help foaling tempted to cneottr- 
age h tendency which worth! remove m striking an anomaly an the luck 
of a short q from the vowcl-ayatem of our tangnage. 

The d iterance between onr sliorL u in/off and the correspond] ug 
lorig 11 in rtf/c, fittly etc, is precisely rimllnr, in kind ami degree to that 
bet wee the X of A if nod the 1 of jm/wr, ih already desert bed. 

Onr Hnnn w/* as every one knn-w^ no ilmpla vowel, bul a s_vllsib!e t 
Compound nf n Formvowd and vowel; ii h as dUtmeLly m m if it were 
m vs rilicet. Aftirr r* however, by reason of the physical iliHicnltv of 
nn rolling; the tongue from the r-podtii*n and raising ii to tlmt in which 
thi if is Liiterept without 100 gTuat pxptmiluure of -.-jfurr rind time, ii has 
now hcconiu muml to omit the semivowel altogether: nil the orllio^pista 
allow radr , for etample. to henpoktri precisely if it were written rord. 
A similar physical dillh'Eiity c-tperienced in ccutibiniog ihn semivowt/f 
with the *cfieji of dental letteni. t, r/, fA T #, n, i (which alio canine the 
itfngne, though feM markedly than the r t which spoken fartlicr hack 
in the niontb ) 1 giv^ rti<e to a modification of the prefix after those 
JettcTw »lso h in Rcetmted ftyilnblr^; it h Hindis both briefer ni»! Ivm l-Iofq, 
having rather the quality of an 1 than that of m T or Wketi t how- 
evEr + ibe preceding consonant is as it were, lifted oFT the vow*! by an 
accent upon the syllahh? jnrt before at, the yu is fctlly aUertd; as in 
pinvry e«mpared with jimurrttHt (yym'i/ rJ jA It fa, in¬ 

deed, very comnion in populnr pr^minciatiim, in both England utnl 
America, to »tlcncp the prefix entirely in an accented syllable after a 
dental; ijieaking ^adrtotijj for 13sample, as if it were spelt with 00 in 
the HeroEtd syflabte. 
vou m 46 
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Cf the simp I□ vowels* thur® remain to !>e noticed only the par of 
neutral vowefcr th®** short #" of but, *w r fdtwi, rtcu, of which l htvo 
spoken nulTiciontly above (wee not® 2. p. 33fl)v And it* eomHpofidl^g 
long >ohel>I p. which R|jpeun only before nn r, and u l-eprc^titcd in Unt 

n kian by many of our vow tin and digraphs; mm kart bird, A^d, 
id, i snrl% jmrn*p ¥ myrrhs Tt m latter, like the other long vowels, 
varies n, little in quality a-H well as in quantity from ihe *hort, ami in the 
mum! direction ; It i-4 n closer sound : the rclftiatiott of the ond organs 
is more complete* the w'ho.1 u mouth more shut together. 

Our diphthong* demand a word of further eipknfttion, We have 
three of them* in ^ w, jHawf, point. The Hi^l two are Iu*5 properly to 
bo called diphthongs than slide*' in our ^bng v tts wecidl it r the tone 
Tim* down from the opeuest o to the cloft-.st i; in otf r it make- 1 hi hho 
manner ik® whole descent from n to rt. They are |1 lu lilotc distinctly 
glide*, imwmiich m iicitLer the initial nor the tiujil dement in them i% 
id they are ordinarily pronounced, more perceptible than any of the 
intermediate sounds \ hence they differ slightly from tit® German ri 
(and yet more from wf) find nn. In w I deli iho initial element i* briefly 
dwelt li pen, and made more prominent than the rest- W hen they are 
protracted, .as in singing, it in* of course, the OowJtmd with which they 
commence that receive* tlie icicrrane of quantity. This nhsem-e of d»- 
liuctnc** of their constituent -elements now k gtvL* [hi -m a pcculiur like- 
ncs* to simple rounds: eery few, certainly* of thofic wh^ use ilium have 
any idea tint they are not homogeneon* time*, Aloreovir, tlm eloMiro 
of thi irmuth-orgun* by which they are prod need \* mule so easily and 
rapidly I hat they hardly require more than the lime of a short vowel* 
"With the oi of point the case U quite dEfferent t ihc « w[(L which it 
henins i* made quite di*lEnclly midihlc, and is even a Jiltlu dwelt upon, 
decidedly, more so than the in din I element In the Genuan tu n.ml tin, 
with wddeSi diphthong* our own otherwise corresponds as closely os 
poMtblo* 

The systematic presentation of the Hi erne of English vow els, thi n, 
will he ms follows—putting, for convenience*# sake, the neutml vowels 
in the center of the triangle* flince the ii and o sounds are wanting in 
our alphabet :■— 

a 


PU 

« 





M 

a* 


It may be remnrked T in conclusion, that, as the long and abort rowel* 
is our system differ always in quality a* well ju In quantity* we do not 
n«iL in order to maintain their Identity, to b* very exact in keeping 
them of the same length. In the usage of certain individuals, in certain 
styles of enunciation—even* as some claim. In certain words according 
to gnueml usage—the short vowels art u liEilc stietched out* the long w 
I tide ahbp?eia.tffd t yet not in a way which admit* of definition and pfe- 
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icrijjiECH], cut demands more special notice. To attempt to distinguish 
nnd inufk by special sign* mum shadei of rowel sound than sire given 
in 1 bin scheme (wjtEi the single possible exception* a* explained mbo?e T 
af the a of pra/i^ eta) would be, 1 am persuaded, a work of superflu¬ 
ous and halr-spOiting care- 


2 + Opr the filiation of Vomit and Contonantr, 

The question of the mutual relation of vowels nnd consonant*, of 
vrhftt constitnleft the ementinL distinction Of either cIm* from the other, 
i* one of primary interest as regards tlm theory of tim alphabet, mud 
does not nppenr to me ever la ]mirt been taken up nnd discussed in a 
wholly satisfactory manned In my erii!ci*m of Prof. Le pains** Stand¬ 
ard Alpha hot, to which lie has replied in the abui'e letter, I set forth, hi 
a somewhat brief and cursory manner, my own views upon the subject 
Put inasmuch a^ they do not seem to have won hi* n--nnt, nnd a*. the 
exposition of them there given hiiy appear equally unconvincing to 
other* who might possibly be won over by their fuller dbcnifion* I pro- 
po*p in (bis pi lieu, to Male aud defend them anew* 

The mode of production of the consonant* in general, involving a 
cunri deration of tbs position * taken up by the month-argil mi in uttering 
them, and the character of The material frirniifttiU for them by the lungs 
nnd throat, whether Intonated nr nqfiittmftted; U a eomparatlrvely easy 
subject* and is now pretty thoroughly worked out* only n few doubtful 
and difficult points remaining, concerning the character of certain more 
rare and exceptional ftounds, or concerning what arc the essential ami 
what the acridental chiimcLehrtiai of otbenv *X%c. vowels ere ft more 
difficult subject, and only lb# most reeeul inrejitigntkm* of such men an 
Willlo, Kempchm, KHK Helmholtz, I : !riieke t have been 9iicces*fuJ in 
giving us anything like an exact scientific definition of what mute* an 
ei, an V T nti tf + etc,, as distinguished from one another: mid, approvs- 
nuitelVt by what physical action they rewire their peculiar nnd tbarae- 
teri*tk quiHtj, l say approximately, because the difference* of posi¬ 
tion In the luoLLlli-organa by which they are produced are in part *o 
slight, so obscure, and so complicated* tbnt they may for a long time, if 
not alwaysi, continue to elude exact observation. For all present prac¬ 
tical purposes, how over, so far m concern- the need* of the historical 
student of language, the comparative philologist, the physical system of 
sound* may be regarded in al] it* purls, fairly understood, 

In nil it* parts I tftmrntbiit think, Itf-iler than in it* totality ft* a sys¬ 
tem, Those who study the spoken alphabet have been conical, for the 
most parl T to treat the vowels and consonant* as two iiuk'pemfcnt 
bodies partners tti the work of nrliculate exprasslun, indtssolnUy mar¬ 
ried together for the uses of speech, yol distinct imlividunk to he 
clawed, arranged, nnd described separately, and afterword «t side by 
■ide, Now it is certainly, theoretically conceivable that the producta 
of the organs of nnirulation *hould bo thrrs of two distinct, kinds; just 
?ls the human race is comport of two distinct sexe*, each having Its 
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own part to play in tins work of (lie rapt 1 , any tn« ihlfrainliito form 
or combination of the two being impossibles any npprent i.mt n 
Atrofitj, Lint U Urn sciuaBy tlit? cn*e m the spoken alphabet • I ijj jtik 
decidedly noU Thu simple fact of the occurrence in our phoiudegicjd 
vocabulary of the term ifc semivowel * is of 3t*eif emjagli to shake sticli 
si lh i?< i ry to its foundation. Think of n woman who should l>c ^ 
man # There K ou the one biuul. :i not incuiwdm&ta chw J>f **? ■ i"* 
known by various pmne&—tn semivowels' litj Libia* ns^at^—-in "hieh, 
though wo generally reckon them us eon -m m an U* we nxognixe n -}K.‘i'inV 
kindred with the v-uwebv ItiMnoneh that they even satnclimca assume 
vocalto value: they are enpectdly t\ m 1 h, r. On tht other ]lestm them 
are two vowels* i and n, which aro wi dumly allied to eoafcoiinnl* that, 
when wu put them m the name syliable before smother vowel, we uan 
hardly keep them from pacing into sounds. whteli we are accwioifiniL 
to rcprmllL by y and ip. regard mg them a* tfemso»aiiial t and not vocalic. 
These ure the principal facta which seem to op pone the theory of the 
independence nf vowel tmd cciTHnrm.nL* ami eotnpul us to inipufi? more 
narrowly into what »c nru to un'lcntAnd respectively by a vocalic and 
a consonantal character. 

Probably no better and more truly descriptive designation thftfi lh ™- 
sonant’ 1 could L?u found for tho chwi of sound* to which we maigii that 
iLatni-. U mean*: ‘ iwundmg along with p a letter of the iMliur da**, n 
vowel. By 11ij> k not nt all intended, how uvur, that a consonant cannot 
he uttered except in nombmminn with n vowel: every EUHsotmni can 
he m ottered ; tins semivewcK ‘hhOint*, spirant* nro conliuunhEu soueda, 
not lem ttmn the vowels; one may otter nn J, an # t n v t or their like, as 
long li'. hi* breath will huld rmt \ and even ihn mutes may be tnriule dii- 
tincily audible hv expWion with breath alone* with & me re puff of nnar- 
ticnlatod air, Tho epithet ia a hbtoiritjil ona, imt a theoreticalr U i lie 
artini] HwgE of larigua^ consonant* never do occur independently: 
no word is eorujH>v i of con^cmaQU alone; a vowel La a necewuiiy tun* 
stiluent of every vm of those items of winch our vocabulary |r made 
up Tin: aame is true of the li-wr nrticuUEe entities into whkjh we 
divide most of our word^ namely lyllnbla: every ay liable oko ntnat 
COttUin ri vowoX or a anutid doing duty Hindi, L'poo tli is point we 
nfltfct 1 1 well fn-r a little i Ehe dlitlnction of vowel nod flonsonatit stiinds 
aU" intiouldj related wills the theory of the syllable* tluit iho latter 
positively re^utrci at our hatids same explanation and deflniiiotv, in 
E?nh-r to the comprchtadan i»f the former. 

T\w historical >tmly of language has proved that the »yThddes com- 
posing our prtnent wrord^ arv, for the mo&L pari h elements oxaghudly iu- 
dependunt, by the combi nation bpmJ fusion of whiuh poly&yl tahio words 
were prtHhcfih od] xuch syllable was computed of t -T.r obe nerc^- 
rily C'jnEuLiiL-iJ. a towel, and after their oompoAltioi] their identity m 
a^pirate nvllublcyi is ofiteu *tH\ preserv^l. Hut in wJiatdoca this ay liable 
identity conAiatl When the separate iodividnality of the drsrienta ia 
lost Hu far rw meaning is coucamed, why is it still phonetically pre¬ 
served J Why do not the two wottl| becamo one ay liable when tficj 
become one word! or »by not always, a* they do wunctitoMf Wlmt, 
in ahort^ U the phonetic disUEiclion between n tnom&ftvUnLde and n poly* 
sv Hal ilc l 
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ftone of 1.1 in definitions of a syllable which 1 hurt met with have 
wpintd in all respect* accurate and satifl/aelory. The most usual and 
current otic an i mints u early In this: a syllnblc t* jhnt part of a word 
^hii'h it ntlMcd bv a ringli? effort nf the voice. Such an rccocint of 
the matter t* not of the slightest value,. Jurt. fta much j* a whole word* 
a whole sentence* ullered by a tingle effort of I he voice. when the 
speaker knows ivhnt he it going to say. and say* it nt once in canHomu.t 
connection, It token a certain amount of reflection to recognize a. word 
as compoied of separate syllables. The onlatfght speaker, who hits nut 
learned to examine and theorize about what he says, lUtem hi* word with* 
out Any thought of anaiyiliig it into p?irts^ without fecFfog a succe^ioti 
af efforts a* necessary to the eimncintian af the separate m liable** any 
mare than of the separate letters. Indeed, peon upon reflection, it» 
mneb more proper ta speak of the letter* than nf the syllable* a* farmed 
by sa many effort# af enunciation.. Take, for instancy the word UrtnL 
It is m f iery one perceive** r single syllable; but it is a unity of ji vury 
COffiph?x composition. In ills utterance,. the organs of the mouth put 
themselves in no Ftss tluin flee different positions in succession. FEr*t, 
with the lips doted, u little breath is forced up from the lungs Into the 
closed cavity of the mouth, intannlivl oil tin way through thf I ary us by 
being rusttfo to set the veeal cowls in vibration/ This lasts but "for the 
briefest moment ; before the cfttilj is *a filled as to stop the expulsion, 
the Jips arc unclosed* and rhu ft is health At the same instant. the 
tongue lifl-f been made to touch the roof of the mouth at it* tip, while 
the uninfonnilted current of sonant breath etoenm* ant at fia udci^ 
giving the f-souml. Next, the longue change* its positions its point is 
released faoin contact a mi depressed in (ho month, mting against lha 
lower teeth P Ite upper flat surface approaches the p:dalc, and (hc< innko* 
iL?elf urn I [Me. Once more the tongue shifts place; its tip i* again ap¬ 
plied as in forming the I; but this rime tw opening is left at the sidea; 
contact along its whole length prohibits all emission of air through ihe 
tnonih; but the puKtgo ft™ the mouth through the uoac, hitherto 
dosed, I* thrown opett* And the stream finds c*it There; ami the sound 
Ok tt,. Anil lastly, with no change of place on the part of Any of the 
other organs* die p.u*age into tlve nose i* *hut Again; the intonated 
breath k cK pel led a nioun'rU longer in In the closed cavity of the fnouth, 
and the *yliable h dosed with a d (which. however, reijnire*, ia order 
to be made distinctly Audible* a Mipplcmental tindosuip of the organs, 
though without I he utterance of any vowel). A FI these ehin^ts, which 
it hits taken m long to di^j-ibe, arc performed w ith sneh rapidity and 
precision, one position of the orgAtun succeeds an oilier so closely and 
ncetmtely. that rio intermediate lranuti«irf eonrnis nre nppndiend^l by 
the car during the f»«OMW - ft bean* fire nuetewivc HJimds oidy, forming 
w syllable. In what true wnw, now, can this complitolwl proec** be 
oaEled el single effort of the voice J One element of unity, it is tnic, 
there U in the word t from its beginning to ris end, Ehuro hai been nn 
nniTitrrnipted etikb?.ion of ini*united bnalh through the lwr)nr, lhi| T 
in the first pJaec, thk is wot DMflwijy in order to make the unity of a 
nyliable: JJ'erneM h n!*o a single syllable, composed of six different 
ttouuds.; but the intonation of the breath begin* w ith the third dement, 
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r, and continue* only through the fourth ^ fifth, f and j the *i 3 th t 
fA l like the two first*" * and f, £■ produced with bh?nth amhtoMttd. I» 
the second pittas obbnki'n continuity of intonation doe? not suffice E |J . 
ktmke Urn unity of a syllable; tlic word n<iry, for escampte, requires hut 
four sticccwiv^ positions of the nr^nn.i of ztrE !«■ ttl«1 nxi, and i« luiottatud 
or votnirit from beginning to end, yet at i* a word of two syllables, lira 
rcWAon for this i-S rv we usually &ny+ llmt it cwntaifli two separate vowels 
But the words folct, nAfr arm ttl*n di**yl firing sklieugli they contain hut 
one pronounced M rowel n cm-3]: for Ihe * in their final syllable* i ^ ail to- 
gather rileut; there is nothing after the k in the one hut an »; nothing 
jifl^r the b in the ollicf lint un f. The rpicslioti to Eh* doiertninrai tlj-en T 
i-: What fa tfam in tmrnnon to these ihrre word* wlifcb make* them 
*13 iiYAii to hie reckoned n* of two syllnhlc* f And ihti answer, l think, 
is den Fly thk: among tho four sound* of wJikli each w wmpowd, 
them nre two which are of fo much more open position, more -sonorous 
mid contiiitiaide, than 134 e other* wMi which iSiey are cm-mtcUHl, that 
they nirtkn upon the cor iln: impression of two distinct pbouctfs im* 
pol#e» N separated and nt the wmie time Connected by the closer uttor- 
aiiee which micnenev Tire diKtinctwti of syllables is primarily rondo, 
not by the month of the speaker, but Ly toe ear of the heart r: the 
articulating organs are cngagedi in the enunciation of any word, long 
or sSjorl. in an uniFitennsited serh'S of change* of position, from the 
lirst, letter to tfoo last, and ntn conscious of tio rdayntica of effort \ the 
*jir apprehends the products i-f the differvnt positions fur so many sut- 
cftuu'ti entities hut fii once classifies them, arranging them in separate 
group*, 111 which the closer simndn are AUbordbiatcd to the opener. If 
ihtf to o-rd for hisinfeii:e t be uttered, while the emission of 

intonated breath is one nnd continuous, ami while ihp articulating posi¬ 
tions of the month-oi-gttnn are eleven. uju Tl giving rtM to a separate 
sound which I* Oislinetly heard, ws yet bear live unities, just, jls it a 
were uttered five tiling Miecofl&iveij, with only n pjume + u him iia, inter- 
vcnitig betto cen each two enunciation^. Ho in £tida$en.nn*fy t or any 
other like word. The How of articulated uttera&ce is parted into pci 6 ' 
iJot^H not only by a complete intermksfou of utterance, hut by that 
partial check or impedkiiertt which it interposed between the opener 
pounds hy the elos^r one*: and + os the fn’tiinl biutn* in COinpAmtively 
infrequent In spoken speech, it u mainly true in praeliro Unit the cosi- 
stiiutioa of syflabtes depends ujkjo tlm imiithoj-w of opener and eloser 
nrtienlation^'tbe former being theFr Cenlrid and necessary cotwtlteotiU, 
lu which the latter arc nceesaoric* and adjuncts. 

Into the detftih of the eonslrodion of syllable*, as formed nod loler- 
ated iu different kngungc^ wnr prwnl purpose doe* nut mp4 ire n-i ro 
enO?r; tbeset, as every one knows, uro voiy tanons, depending upon the 
energy of Articulation of the different tmtions ifu? ilngrve of i if.irt 
w hirdi they severally willing to make in tmunchitfoo, The^olync- 
sinu wiN hot combine more than one closer mtieidatirm, or roma^muit, 
with eaob o|H?ner arlioulAtion, or vowel, which laller, mnreover, rnnsi 
dwaytfliiewd the forinur: tftc Hnglhlmmu, in ejeceptionnl cm^s und, 
under, certain conditions of Arrangement, suffers ** many three con- 
sonant sootidu before the tow eh and four after it, as in tjdini** 
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So®* in the system of apoWn sound*, tliere m some which put of 
?«> cJciaa position, so hub clear and resonant, that I hey are never ire^d 
otherwise thun 2 l*. consonant*; that ia, they appear m net ha! speech 
tftdy h» oUEtthin^i In the tame *y liable wiifo the opener *onuils, ijueh 
nrti, iibfjve. all, c 1 ju mutes; 4 mml the billiluiita mid spirant* ire* for the 
moat pari, in -U like case* We may litter or rd terete a r + a M, mi M y an 
sa much a* wo pfoosc, but we *ha!l urn Merced in making npon imy 
enr die inipiu^fon ..[' syllables* As Ain, (Tu-rc art 1 others which are so 
Opfta Uint they nn- always vnweb anti not consonants: they pcv*r 
occupy the pcdlkm adjuncts in tber same syllable to n yet opener 
*oand which U apprehended tta Me rowel of the syllable. iSihlIi. foe in- 
«tartec P are o H r, o, Out there i% also a nut iuconsiderahl* dire* of 
aow.mU vi hieb are capable of n« with either vn Sue. Among those 
n hieli we usually atyle vowel*, * (or) ami n (so) nru of Hus character. 
They art, ha U well known, the voweb w Inch am prediieed hr near ap¬ 
proximation of the ftmoe organs in the month winch are tued in form- 
iu^ coascoaitte ah& : in uttering w. there is a pretty ukara approach of 
tha lip*, w hrise rompfore closure give* p or A: in c, there h n like np- 
proauh of throe part* of ihe tongue and pul Ate whose contact generate* 
a A 1 er < 7 . Jbnev\ accordingly, jj* ire are wont. In express it, the readi* 
nwa with which they pm over into the ioiuirowcU ^ and w j a irau-i- 
tioti an common, in many laEiguige*. that h i* necrllea* to mte any 
ilfuslrations of it hero. Ami whsit are these “seniirowds l M Thcv arc 
Tiolhing bat i ami u themselves deprived of tbu quantity and iln&$ 
w hiL’lt belong to a, full yowel oiterance. They are not di&tingulftb&J 
from tlm« vnwi-h by n dift'urouce irj the pcskiob of the DMulli-iipt^ 
or in llio niFiLvrhtJ ouiiLted from the throat through ihcm. Put u ami i 
fride by side, wml wheilu-r ihfir cambiimlioti *|ia 1L require to he nriuen 
A-, or jti m or uy, will depend ontiruiy upon tbs fore *5 mad time wbkii 
nre allotted to «aHi r^pccttvcly; if liutli are struck alike, the ptnlact 
b n f, two towels; if the former be made ihc principal muniberef the 
eomhitiitiuri, die otikcr being ttbbrcviaUil and sligb-tc'd, llui rwiU » wy, 
a vowc-l and following avniivowel; if the reverse* a at mivowej anil fob 
lowing voflFul, y«. H i& trnu that «c are able to pronounce tk cotuhb 
Tifttiotjfi ye and putting before each vowel, audibly, it* correspond* 
ing semivowel; hut in *uch uajs^a, for ihc sake of pru^erving the di»- 
tincfhuu wc rnake \het semivoweb elcNser than usual, approx imatiiig the 
y nearly to a Bouant. counterpart of the Cjcnuan rft^soumi in tH. the 10 
nearly to the German jc-sound in —yvt not converting ihrm into 

Ihcne sounds: for if the y of ye aiihj the ie of teoo l>c pfoloergoh the b 
and tf souQfk wij| bo fotnid diatitvcUy apprehensible in tJieiu+ evi-n ihougli 
it little friction of the curftml of nif Hgwinst thL 11 nearly closed organ* 
nay wIpo bo heard : whtfva.s in ibe other sounds, which arc tree frica¬ 
tive cotiNjuimUt the proper vocalk cluiTacter is entirely obliterated by 
the rubbing of the emitted air AgaiitBl the side# of the orifice through 
which jt drub exit; there k reAonanee, but no vowel And in our ordi¬ 
nary prenuncmtUirt of y and ip we ifo n&i —or we need nob and do not 
oxeept in special ca*^ P when striving after a peculiarly distinct utter- 
nice—Attain this higher dogreu of qloaeam, hut only that ccrre^potiEb 
ing to 1 («) and u («?J, It is practicable to pronounce a distinct y and 
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if before amrd w5tlr that yet opener pos.ition of the month-*™™ in 
wbieh nrc formed our short i (in/w*) unci onr short w {m mf); 
wn onr <■ uni! n, ff slighted th Elm same before ft, will mnfce rrmr 
ntahlr, though 1«» distinctly* the same impressimi. To pt«™ p now, 
ttiat y and ip are not vowek, but cnnsumniifl, is- surely linTH-n^ary t the 
ggnend consent of Alphabet io tiwigc mid of the opinion r of phonetic 
theorist* is enough to esiaMfrdi their eons^TaanUt chmcttr. That ^nsc 
nations A.*, the Lntrn, have hail no peculiar sign for them, but have 
written them with the sign* for * ami ». only provwi the uoonoitiy of 
their alphabetic systems, md attest* the dore relation subsiding 
twe?n these eorresp^iJUig ftcmmiwol* and vftwfchs tWr virtual identity 
a* artkuUtfonfl. 

If the vowels ar« L thus ferard in part capable of awommg » pp-uso- 
tiRtttal value, sft fc ako, some of the consonants are isapnble c.f sw* im 
vownK Tin* has already Iseen pointed ont and briefly illustrated* and 
will require but little farther treatment &E oar hands The eonsooft'nta 
often cniplovd with vocalic quality an* A u % r. k't n* notice thu 
cireiimsUncea in which they exhibit their different rnines 

In our two words ink and (afile {toi l) we have precisely lhr Mime 
four tirticiifalions and articulated mhiekK with ibk difference: in ihe 
formnr word, the f-sound precedes iho k -sound; in the latter, it fallows 
it. BllI in ilia oue ease, I is a no risen nnt* an-1 (lie wont i- a mOhnsjlla- 
ble; in the other phc, the word is a disyllabic, and / is the vowel of 
its world syllable. How k this further difference the result of the one 
already pointed out 1 Clearly enough, it k owning to the position mid 
aorreutilings of flic L L is so open and r^otiant a sound, it lias so 
much of that quality which males a vowel, which gives a, vowel its ca- 
parity |o stand aft tike central and c^ittud conitiknont of a iyliable, 
that it k able to perform the oflke of a vowel, when pot iti contrast 
with a preceding closer fh and like *. Bui it is not open enough to 
maintain a voenTie chandler when pot alongside of the full vowel u. 
"Use same is the ease in the two words plaid and parfdfo, which arv ubo 
ruaile up of identical dement*, and differ only in respect to their order. 
An i either before or nfu:r nn a k, hy Contrast wills \% a dose ■njutnl, 
consonantal; the ear recognize* the a alone as the vowel of the ay liable 
which contains them both; but to combination with the preceding 
c ]ov? I at d, ami not fallowed by any opener sottn I, it k Itself ojn.-n 
enough to make the impression of a syllable; it k vocalic. Ill our 
previous example, blend* there Eft a regular trttcendtHlindn ucfttfo &esk of 
openness: wc bcgrii with the conrui.’t-lctlcr ft. open a little to (he /, mid 
vet more to the *% then elo^- partially \n the n, and ea-l w ith the poti- 
tact-lcttcr^. The whole k L.iat one nyllnhfis arul furekhea us an ilia*- 
tration of Ulc rnpriuul wav in which a complex syllable k made up. 
Changes the position of either l or n, so lliai they aru *tpanu>d froin 
the foil towcI r hy a -luuj closer thnn they iheniNdvr^ ure^ and wc ath 
tiLsii either such iNjuahinatEuns sl* Ifond or n bled —which, though not 
absolutely unpronounceable, are rejected in practical use a* loo Sinndi 
mid diflieuk—or words of two syllables, hkdn (ISky dfudfu) or hendt 
(Tike Awnt^r). In the Li-pniim orthogrtphical -yHlcrff, an / or n t or nny 
olher consonant, when thus used w ith a vowel vnlnc, k written with a 
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diacritical point, A Hllle circle beneath ; and it is altogether proper to 
do ihc difference in the office is sufficient to make inch n difference 
in the %n desirable. Only wo must be cartful not to commit tine ortor 
of supposing that there in any articulate distinction between the two 
sound*, any element present In the /-vowel* for example; wlrieb u want¬ 
ing in the con*rm&Eil t : the diatinc Li lmi is only, like that of i and y r a 
and i** one of quantity md strops of utterance. 

To illu'tr^tg the Uii« of r as rowd in tike manner, oat of mr own 
iangiiiige, is not easy; there are too many cwt rovo r to d point* concern¬ 
ing iJjt: pronunciation of our r, in ihu detailed discos* ion of which tins 
attempt at iJEuMmiiiTi would involve us. In iny own opinion, the r by 
il*w!f is not cm ployed by ns n« a vowel; the neutral vowel almost 
always eumef^Iu nidi nr to accompany or to replace it. But En other 
tongue?, th a r is usod ns a vowel with 11 mcli ui ore freed om than ei i either 
l of n in any known form of bunnin speech. Tim -Sanskrit famishes 
the readiest exemplification of this use. In Sanskrit, the f iu vowel 
which may stand anvwliere: it is not restricted* like t or n with us, (a 
an unaccented syllable, following accented syllable* in the same word, 
tliat contain full vowvU: it reccivgA the accent, os in ianmkft ; its* 
the solo vowel of a moin^yllnEde, os in rd; it fornix an initial syllable, 
a* in fiat It is, io W sure* Italy regarded *s every wham the historical 
descendant and representative of a full. vaw-d Joined with a semivowel 
r p of an a* or m r but that is mH material lu the point of our present 
discussion. So oar vocalic i and n are only relics of former syllable* 
contninitig vowels; atul there ii doubtless no good reason for believing 
that any of ihu “seimvowcU" or 44 liquids" has overcome to Jo duty 
as a vowel in other than a like way. We arc inquiring in virtue of 
what qualities they do actually came to he called on to perform such 
duty, while the mutes, ns A, d v p r and the spiniuts, y r, f/r, y s are never 
treated hi the same manner. 

U must, however, be further noticed that the consonant! which wo 
have boon considering are not necessarily and inevitably pronounced ns 
VOWeli, oven iu the favoring situations where we have seen thorn assume 
this character. Aft iu the' case of i nud u, a certain dogreu of sires* 
and quantity in required Id tnakc vowels of them- They may bc T even 
after a close loiter* so abbreviated mad slighted, &o subordinated to tho 
preceding sylLnh!c ? as to form to the ear oialy a hat>h and difficult ap¬ 
pendage to that ay liable. This is their treatment in French, in the 
proAe pronunciation of such words a* mfor, iahir^ where the u mute t 1 ' is 
really mute, and the words are monosyllables. It is usual, indeed, 
to half or quite whimper the r or / iu indi h matin ns, especially when 
tho preceding mute is a surd, as in mi rack. Their vocalic quality, 

them wtusU simply to this: that they ore capable of receiving, and 
under curtain rimnaistoucca do receive, in itmuy language^ without any 
change of ardculnte quality, ihc full office of a vowel in forming syllables, 

A higher grade oi vocalic capacity belongs to r and l than to any 
other of iho bounds usually reckoned as consonaulal, in virtue of the 
more open ptiaition outlined by tho mouth-otgaus iu their utteruncr, 
which gives them a share iu the sonorousne** and couiinuahElity char¬ 
acteristic of the vowels. A next lower degree i* shared by the muok, 
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which derite ei like quality from the openness of the wl CTC,n 

tliouch the mouth is shut while tl«y jure iqtokcu. How n is used wn 
tca el in EufllUi hm been Already illustrated. There would seem to he 
no reftaon in the nature of things why the other anal*, ^ and 
should not l* treated in the unu way; yet 1 uni not aware that, ut 
English or eWhere, ihoy ore nilow ed lo aland u the vow.-! i f ft «yl- 
kt.Te. Iti out vulgar eolbipilol indeed, for fWnm. we have ft 
single artnah though ft disallowed, m*Umce of m iu a vowel, which 1 * 
m*t enough to show the pc^Lbilily of so vmple^ine it. The difliuiiliy 
in the why U a historical rather than a theoretic*] cm: ; um , 
tJwt JJ! P jtrAijm are KpraenUtivn of considerable clasw^ of Lug iftli 
word*. hut in done of thuui Ln* the m inherited a title to syllabic- value* 
bv being the phonetic remnant of no English syllable ftifti once con¬ 
tained ft vowel before the m* accord mdy,' while illiterate speaker* not 
seldom moke of the m mi uddUioual syllable* we who are instructed nt- 
C m( 4 ni eniHslta te> (bit® it into combinaibn with the preceding con*>- 
dJinLs a* the French treat their r and / in the words cited above- This 
is the esnbr. inasium-h as, on the one hand, the «a never so occurs after 
inute£ t hut only after partially open letters; and as, on the other band, 
w<k | IJiV c rvuebod in the nasal* the lowest degree of voealic capacity 
There are words—of which hmrm is the mod familiar iikstnncc—m 
which* after ft fricative, even ft in treated by us sometimes as a separate 
lySlahlct and Miufltiim n* & of the preceding syllable 
x J H iL,; class of sounds of the next degree of closure, the iibdant^ the 
hni- lAichacpitftto thepoRdbly vocalic from the in vnrubly consonantal 
h already passed. The sibilants arc letters whose mode of formation 
allows of their easy nnd frequent prefixion And ftttixion to other con so* 
nants, of every elaas while yet they are too little open and tsuuorous to 
make up-n the ejtr the impression of a syllable, even w hen separated 
from ft vowel by full ixra tact-letter*. Thu*, in (uci% mht, typ* r ittain T 
tiffin^ Much Dwdflr (&ra^M) + whatever force and quantity wc may 

give the hiding sound, we feel no impulse to recogidie in it a vowel 
quality, and to estimate the words m disyllabic*, The tot dmpyhd 
is yuit as distinctly a vowel as the f of drttffpeth f but nothing thut vve 
can do will confer the umo value on the j of lAori drog^U lliuugh it* 
position, between two mules. i* the moat favorable that van be devised 
for the development of vocalic capacity.* As for the closer spirant*, 
y r tk, y, tliey exhibit no trace whatever of any Hid* capacity. 

|f then, certain of she vowels need only to be abbreviated in utter- 
Ucq in cider to take on a WMumtal chanrctcr t and if certain of the 
consonants are capable of performing, under (avoring circa instances, 
the west essential ami distinctive office of the vowels, \ see not how it 
can be claimed with justice that vowels and consonant are two sepn- 
raie and imlO|mndont systems of articulate sounds ibo combination* of 
which produce words or even two absolute divisions of the general 
alphabetical system* to kr treated apart, and arranged atid clu&ified 


* Y>L by a rcmarkaWs cietpliwt* it i* daisied that in fine Chinr-c W*rr|», <« 
*£,d t*z t ih*i li QhWgixl to perform ihc part of a rowel 3tindani 

Alphabet (uonDil wlitiun), p. 48^ na|t. 
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without reference to each other. It ^oi-cn* mm»ary to find some deft* 
niiion of vowel nnd consonant which shad mho duo account of anil es- 
plnib then* facta. and soma mode of arrangement of the alphabet which 
him It 4fjc.litl>Jt the relation* they imply. 

To the ^iime conclusion wo aro ltd by a <MPflidrratlon of the insofH- 
eicney of iho definition* ordinarily gban by phonolngii&ts of these two 
dwe? of KiqarJ^ To Prof Max Muller, for instance (lecture*, second 
■ujrh'ft, third lecture; p, 130 of the* American edition), while all towel* 
arc- tones, nil cotifonants are mere noises Of iho latter lie ipeaka ;t§ 
fellows; “All consonant* fall under die category of mdses, If we 
watch any inEtp-ur.nl iiusimniuntSt we can easily pereehe that their wnml* 
nre always preceded by certain noises, arising from the fim impulses 
imparted” to th e fur before it can produce real I v imisletl wmoatloEi*, 
Wo hear tin* puffing and panting of the si run, the scratch faff of the 
violin* the hammering of the pianoforte, the spitting uf the ftntfl. The 
ru 1,111!- in ipeiking. If we send out our breath, whether vocal nod or 
not, we hear the milling out t die momentary breathing, the impulse 
produced by the fauor air ju it reaches the outer . 91 

This exposition presses no more than the MJiiillsnce of a meaning 
If even that; it in worth nothing" ns affording *n explanation of the 
character of a eoNHonant, or even as helping us better to realim that 
character. To compare eouaonant^ thoac i-^entiid and highly chair- 
luerterude parts of onr articulated speech, with the unmusical noises of 
musical instrument*, made more or lets nonHjduuoiis according to the 
skill of the player, inni overborne an.] silence ! altogether fa good nsnsi- 
cal uvecutioii, Is palpably futile. What is there in the b and Z, the n 
and </, of frfaar/, for instance, to a^vlmilatu them to *oeh noises! Are 
they, or atiy oilier of the twenty or thirty con sonar la which may gather 
fa grem even to the number of five or fix. about each one of the 
vowels, in the least degree dependent far their lacing cm the latter, or 
generated by it f Is nut each one a* distinct a product of the voluntary 
action of the nrdeul/uiag organs consciously directed to it* produc¬ 
tion, os is anv vowel l fa there any difficulty in uttering a clear vowel, 
free from such prefatory or sequent appendngc* f And nre those sound* 
entitled to "the appellation of noise* only, m distitiguwhed from tone*, 
which can themselves be musically intoned l Tin* re fa not. a sonant 
eon son ant in the system b* which a lime cannot l*o sung, without help 
from vowels: we are in dm constant habit of “humming" a melody, as 
we call it, which is only ringing it to a prolonged m; and an l or an r 
may be hardly less easily mug, and with hardly more porccplibTc fric¬ 
tion of the ^raping air jkgaiiist the month organ*, than au r or an «. 
Tbo asserted analogy fails of application in overy pkrUcttlur. 

t Slave already expressed my Trgrcl that Prof. lit pet in has not taken 
occasion, cither fn hfa Standard Alphabet or fa his kilter respecting it, 
to give Ms own view of what nu»k« conaouatit* and what vnwok and 
why they are to be regards! as forming independent statoms. He 
would unquestionably have giron m* i«mi*thing far better lima the on- 
mean in £T conipariion cited above. Vet I must confess tny inability to 
see how ho would bare set about furnishing o solid foundation lo his 
opinion. We may conjecture that he wonld hive put forth some such 
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definition of a consonant as that furnished by Dr. Itrucke (in his Omnd- 
iilge der Fbjiiok^t um! System at ik Jcr S|jn»ciaiHiitCf Iv ecu, 19SC, at 
p, 2B|* No phonetic investigator of the present time is l^I lo more 
rasped and confident* than this gentleman, nor should w« naturally 
]qoje for n talk factory doterroi nation of the mailer hero in question from 
anr oiW suouerthan from him, Hk account of it is he follows: 14 In 
all consonant*, there take* place fomgvbfin in the mouth-canal a clo¬ 
sure, or a contraction which gives rise to a plainly audible and wlfanb- 
hinteut rustling, wifieh h independent of the lone of the voices white 
in the ™reli neither of these two things is the ca*u, n 

To the corroclncas of ihk ?tn Lament I™ exception is to ho taken than 
to lU character m a sufficient definition. It appears lo mo hardly to 
ponsa&s a right to bo regarded as a definition : it is rather a specifi ra¬ 
tion^—a specification of the two principal sub-ela-w* into w hich conw> 
n*cta are dhddftd, and a d^nptum of their respective characteristic 
Somo consonant*, it declare*, are formed by a complete closure of tlio 
mouth-OTgan% others by web m approx imation os" them aa produced 
itii audible rustling. This &pGciticatkm t however, docs not appear quite 
exhaustive, Til the sttb-cl*?* produced by closure arc included sounds 
ils different jw mules and nasals {or " reaona&U^ ns Dr. IVriUke, with 
much reason, prefers to call them)* the latter implying, indued, a clo¬ 
ture of the mouth, but combining with this an undo&ure of the anal 
passage*, in such wk ms to give a very ditleaut ehiirneter an consonant* 
to the south is produced. It might have Itecn better, then, to sjicdfy 
the three nub^oUwes of mutes, fricatives* and resonant*. as joint cou- 
stitucbL* of the cl&M of consonants. And our account of the alpha¬ 
betic system would be of thk son: sound* po^csning such and such 
atid such characteristics of three kinds are consonant*.; tin rest, not 
posseting any of them, are vow ids, k not this a superficial account of 
the mailer l Does it give os any emnmun charatitariatiig as belonging 
lo our couwtmtiial stiWiviaioms combining them into n class together, 
and iSUtmgukbmg them from the vowels j Why do we set up the 
vowels as a distinct grand dividott of tLe alphabet, and not m wdh for 
instance, the mutes; my Liu?, Tbo alphabet k divided into inutos and 
non-mutes; the non-mutes being continimble sounds, and accompanied 
with the eipulaiou of breath. through either tike lips or the nose; tbe 
mutes implying the d enure of both, and being explosive only? If it 
be repliedt that she diotificiion of vowel* and consonant* h shown by 
Uniterm! linguistic tLfRgo to be one of primary and fundamental eons*- 

3 uence n the convtr&ctfciti of an important phonetic unity, the syllable*. 

epending upon ii* tc should retort by *Jled»g Urn diflienkms already 
shown |o heict tlm dkliLictioi] of the two clones upon ihi* basis: that 
i and w, vowel% are oouvertihk into y and tr n eonsouKuts; that r T n + 
and so on^ arc nomgiJEnes vowels, and not eoojionnntar We might even 
claim it M gnastiunable whether 4 and r when on trilled, axe full friot- 
lives; wheiber they do not conn? c|uitr at near to being lono-tetlers, 
like the vowels, m letters wJioao essential clement ii n rustling, such a* 
is plainly and ineontrovortihly heard in a and i, in f 1 and f. (Sut of 
which of all iheac difficuJtlei am we helped by Ur. DtLicte T s definition 
of a ooruLonant I 
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Tt teems to me evident that* in order Us nvoid me li difficullie*, wo 
not'd a definition of n ccfEu^nHnt^ a dctertninniion of it* relation to a 
vowel, of si different character from any heretofore 1 given. We do not 
weed to supersede or alter any of the definition a of *i ngk Bounds, or 
evoo of the principal groups of sounds, already prevailing; we .uly 
want to line! the tii: which unites there into more comprehensive dji.^n* 
and the principle on which the whole alphabet of articulated product* 
may be arranged as a single cvaUm, with the connection of hs purls 
duly wt forth. Nor can 1 think the principle iffleult to find, nor* 
vh L y ri found, of don tilfu I nppli ration. 

This needed principle is the aittHbc*is of material and form, the ™- 
Bpoetivc putt played in the production of the different fdphftbttk' *»innijs 
by the organ* or lliu lungs and thraai, which produce the vibrating 
Column of’air + the tone Jr bread], nhd by the ergnus of the mouth, 
which modify Lhi* tone, giving it various mdividiiFility. The different 
group* have their limit* determined by the different decree of iieiion 
of the moUlh-nrgKns upon the throaUprodnct—in other words, by the 
different degree of clomre of the former, U llie thtunt-pruducl he 
given forth with nit the frcedoif] and purity of which it is capiMe-, tbe 
month tnung set wide opcu, so that Hope of iis part’* stand in the way 
of the sonant eKpiration -otherwise than ns our physical. structure fen- 
dert unavoidably Decenary, the tone prod need is n (in/ur), This in 
the true description of os jis a constituent of the spoken nljdml^t: *t is 
the simplest and pnn;H tomxsonnd which, in virtue of it- peculiar Btrtic- 
tuns, thy human threat brings forth, To determine the fundamental 
and secondary vibrations which give to ® ir* semi-lie character* to ascer¬ 
tain the length of pi{Hf t or ih tt degrt'v ■ -f ori tidal closure, needful to 
generate it wheta the tones of ill a human threat are Imitated hy mean* 
of hitiffciid conitrucUotui—these and other Like inteatfgAtion* have, it 
in true, n high theoretic interest, while vet, in their bearing upon lin¬ 
guistic phonology', they are only of subordinate consequence: sounds 
arc produced for the purposes of hum mi speech hy the vidtmtwy effort * 
of human organs and are to he estimated mid clarified according ?■> 
tliose efforts, 

if, now, we go on to modify this pure sonnd hy the Action of the 
mouth-organ*, we find at once that we mn and du produce certain Feries 
of related Founds by different degrees of the wmet kind of modifies* 
lion. WheUr for Itu-umiC*, after pronouncing o, we round and preirndu 
the Up* a very IcUJct the sound Ijeciniic-F a {in alt dri*f) r l*y rounding 
them :l little jnoro closely * wo convert the tone into o; And? if ihe rtp+ 
proxiiajiition I* made guile n near om\ we give iitlornried to an >j (in 
ruU ¥ /aoi). Than* is realty an infinite number of sound* interim'll in hi 
iHCtwecn u ami «, made by infinitely varying degree* of appre-iimatioii 
of lb a lips (not* perhaps, without auiiJtary motion* nr the back pari of 
the mouth, the orifice of the throat—ml least it is politic to rnnko 
tolerable iiniuLiims of tliesc vowels by longue-morions alone, (ho lfp« 
remaining tmduutgcd in portion—but tln^u are of secondary import¬ 
ance, concomitant* and flOO-eqUctlCea of tLie Jip ru t ion. which alone ift 
consciously perforated) ; and solUe of ill i '*o ill finite possibilities beconic 
rcaliteil in the vuj'dug utterance, m different languages or within the 
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limit* of tlir same language, of the three we have noticed; Ttt tic 
litter ronstitm practically the scrips rjf lL labitkl vowels*—a* they aru 
f 1 pfifici!j il*l[ i'<I, ffrmi the organ? principally instrumental in iboir produc¬ 
tion. Tfcif J* tlio ulotcM fom>sound which we can make by labial ftp- 
prarimatiori; however dnsdy we may pre#* the lip* toward ouu another, 
tin- vowel gen fraud is still ir. until they actually touch, when* if tlicit 
contact be tniin loosely that wo can still force mtl the Intonated 
breath between them, we alter h e—a e, ii 1* true, of a nomcwhit dif¬ 
ferent kind from onr common one* in pronouncing which wc pre» the 
upper teeth upon the lower lips 1ml one which w only slightly dbtitl- 
guished from this, bum] which i- found iti 'iertnfln.for instance, m ft 
regular constituent of the uprikuii alphabet. Io tills sound p the tone nr 
throat-product iw tm tender the main audible element; but, ml her, t he 
friction of the e-sewping column of into tinted air iigamst the edge* of 
the obstacles that w nearly confine ii: the form hit* become inure im¬ 
portant than the material. So decidedly is th'u the d5K That, even if 
the tone be nltogether withdrawn* nnd men' nnihteniitad breath ex¬ 
pelled* the friction h Mill distinctly audibly sufitcictilly so to be capable 
of tme In spoken InagUAgt* ns one of the products of the articulating 
orceins : we call it the letter/. It Was nut ho w ith the Vowel* t/ p rr h <3, tr: 
eipulpjun of nninf ousted breath through the four aperture* of the 
mouth “Organs by which these were uttered dki not give four employa¬ 
ble articulate sound#; it mve only a single unchariclerizcd nspirntiimp 
or breathing, But the labial interference may he carried one Mop far¬ 
ther, to complete closure; then, of course, there is no longer any ex¬ 
pulsion of brenth ; there is neither tone nor friction to make a percep- 
tilde pound i there is silence: sound is produced only as the contact h 
broken, and n fricative ur tone-sound follows; but the breach itself 
forms an apprucinldo element of articnlalion* nnd we reckon it ns a p\ 
or a# a if it be momentarily preceded by an eilnuii-nn uf intonated 
breath from the throat into dm closed rarity of the mouth, 

Here, at IsM*, we have evidently reached the limit of pqs&jhfa modi¬ 
fying action of the blihil organs of the month upon the pore tone or 
ilinial-prthlucL iiy thuir grad Lilly increased interference we have ob¬ 
tained the seriuR of sound* a, & k o* w r j■-/ &p, It may be called the 
labial aerie*. 

Another similar aerie* is produced by the gradual approximation of 
other organ#, at another point in the month, |f r from the position in 
which a. is uttered, the upper flat surface of ibg- middle part of the 
ton gnu be slightly raised toward the roof the mouth* in it-- highest por¬ 
tion nnd farther fiack, *urec*sive degree# of elevation sod approach wilt 
give u# the vowels a (in fat}* f (in they), < (in ptyut). The accompany¬ 
ing closure of the jaw* and lips is here absolutely unessential, and 
dee# not contribute to the characterization of the sound*; it is made 
merely for the convenience of the tongue* helping its jicc&hs to (ho 
pvlaie. The client round with predominating tone producible by this 
method U i; a next farther degree of approxinmtion gives birlirfto r 
pair of fricative^ the tlerman cA iti icA* clc., and it* corresponding 
mtonstr. which is a very rare alphabetic constituent: Ptof, Lepslufl 
writes them with j ami y. Then follow, by complete elosure, the into- 
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fi&lf i| am] nn intonated mu tea $ and l\ Thin we Late a senna which 
we in ay c?al] palatal, composed of s, e F r T y-£, $•&. 

New 1 maintain that ihoic two are real aeries through est* and that 
na schematic arrangement of I tie idphnbet Can be accepted as complete 
■which does not represent them u> ssisdi. They am wont lo be so pre~ 
^nted, il* far as i-> ihc limit-* rr and i ren|wetit[j]y + in the now well- 
kuawn vowd-lriangle or pyramid, But why stop suLch* limita ? An 
regard* their articulation* there in no greater difference between i and y, 
hubv^en u and r, tlusa between i and *, u and a; not mo great as be- 
either t or a aud a. It l* true that the towel-pyramid faithfully 
represents a fact, and one of prime cotiMqitimco in phonology mid mi 
[ iuftuktio history. But this is not the only fact that wu Law to regard 
in Inying out the system of spoken sounds It is true that* in pB&sing 
froin i to jr, or from u to r r we hore to cross an important and well 
marked dirisioii line, But it is nut on that account anything more than 
a division line in a Holies, like the equally well-marked lino which parts 
the clssftL ft of fricative sound* from the mutes. It is a lino representing 
the undeniable truth that, with the same organ?, appirinnetian short 
of a certain degree produces vowel*, and beyond a certain degree pro¬ 
duces consonants—and this in not [css * conjunctive than a dis^uno 
live difference; while it holds the two closses apart, it at the name time 
Linds them together Soto one system, The vowels are the opener sauudn 
in Iht- sysitem, of varying; degrcxa of openne**, yet all showing a pre- 
[Hindcrarice «■ -f lone over k* modification, of material over form: tlie 
consonant-’ arc the closer sounds in the system ; also of varying degrees 
of closeuv-^ and thereby divided into chutes; but fill of thum sounds 
oE the mouth-organs rather tlum of the throat, the modification or form 
prevailing in thvrn over the material Vowels and eonsonuits, then, 
arc-the opposite poleft of a scries; not divided and dissimilar kinds of 
sound*, Kcit passing into one another, mad uprated hy a horderdand of 
doubtful belongings. 

Besides the two series, composed of vowels and i-ensonnnK which 

•■■^li-hn.k- been described in detail, the ordinary alphabets contain 
another, including consonant* only. It is produced by the lip of tha 
tongue, Au-eking approach and contact with the roof of the mouth in 
it- far ward part- If the tongue he turned upwnnl at its point, and 
brought toward llic parts at or behind the upper front gum\ no Bene* 
of gradually changing tgn&^oumls in brought forth: the only vowel 
heard Is the neutral vowel (u in Aura), until the upprcjiirnation of the 
organs Is close enough to germ rate the F —which, ftp has bee ft r,vpl lined 
above (notu a, p, iNI), may be cither trilled *.r In': smooth, The next 
degree of approach, at the same place nod with I he siitne organs, give* 
ri*e to a fricnlLve - ■urnl, a : (or, if fnr enough Lack In the mouth, a zA) p 
in which the friction or baling m vcryCtonspicfuou^ and which ho*, lake 
c and y t it* uni mounted counterpart, j. One more degree of chMU.ru 
give* -I complete stoppage of the voice, and producer the pair of rounds 
d ami i , fuPj nmtei, like *i and k, and By a jH^culiar condition of 
things, now, while the tip of the tongue ueftcrateS no vowels, it gone- 
ratcM two different sounds of iu own o|jcuv-t cIias: nanicJy, the r, pron 
duced by m opening of » certain ayvnure between line If and the roof 
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of Ihe mouth* und tu /, produced by a closure at lire tip and an opcm ng 
at list 1 attic* of the tongue. The ready convuriibility of these two 
sounds* r mid f r hi ihi: history of language, is a waU'kitown fuel, nor 
would any p®§ think of putting them into different d»e&* Though 
not vowels, they arc also not properly fricatives: they are the openc-tt, 
most renonanu and most continuabEe, of all the consonantal sounds; 
they have not* like the souant frinttivksi and unites, their surd counter- 
purts^ employable w iih * , i|un.t frequency and freedom for the uses of ar- 
tieiiUto spree h. Wli ether, in their production, the pari taken by the 
throat or by llje mouth-orgiixu should he regarded a* predorumant; 
fteemt to pie a dubrtfabJe qration : I should not dare to say with confi¬ 
dence whether there is in them more lone or more form. No iiatne k 
w applicable to them u* that of *emirt<nwk ¥ by which they am also 
mo.-t frequently called: they do, in fact, aland h* nearly ss possible 
Upon ihe line of division between Vowel* ;i[ni coiiscmaEiU* Hence tlj0ir 
Capacity of employ mtsit fts VOWtili* and their frequent use in thut ol'iftr- 
setcr, an has been MilficbmtCy pointed out above. 

There in another important class of sounds, lire nawls, whose relations 
to tbe Ollier classes* and consequent pod lien in the alphabetic iy*tem g 
require a few words uf explanation. As regards tbe position assumed 
by tbe mooUi-orgaiis in their ultentncc* they ^tand upon the footing of 
full mutes the closure of the mid UMige being eompklcu They arc 
far* however, from boing mute sounds, because in pronouncing them tbe 
nasal passages are opened, nud this circmtuiln&cQ gives them no sinnU 
degree of openness, resonance* and eontinnability. They const it ute T 
then, a peculiar da&s and tbulr place in tbe scheme of articulate sounds 
is not lo bei determined by tbe position of the laoMi^t-organ* only— 
which would reuh diftn with tho mutes—but by tbeir general character* 
And this evidently placet them naxt the semivowel*, before the frica- 
tiviw; hi nee, as we have already aeon, they arc capable of employment 
with the value of vowels, And rU jesut one of them, n, is frequently no 
employed in our language. The same position is assigned them by 
thvkr incapacity lo admit a surd counterpart, by their common rukiioii 
to the Mpirnllonp the letter h* The place and value of this letter in 
the general alphabet offer an iniportAnt eanfrsialiou of the truth of our 
method of arranging and clcissifying lire alphabetic sounds The mute* 
and fricative^ as fic have seen, go in pairs; each sonant letter, produced 
by an expulsion uf intonated LrmUh with the given, position of ihu 
moulJj -organa, has its double* produced by an expulsion of unin lea alod 
breath w ith the tame ptwuTatm. In UieM twu classes of wunds, the up- 
pfOEimation of the parts of the mouth ia sufEdent to gkc n completely 
loJmdtiil character even to an emission of air, without tone : they are 
so far from being tone-sounds, the element of form in them so prurluixii* 
natos over that of material* that the material may be changed by tbe 
total withdrawal of tun^ and what i* left is juat ns much an Articulate 
souud u it w(u befi>rt An / ba-. fully as much right ilk the alphabet 
as a e, an j as n z + a k .u a ^ Tide Is not the cose as regards the utber 
three dn-*cs of soomi^ tbe tfiwdi, semivowels, atul nasals An expkil- 
tlop of mete breath through tire three podtions, for initauce, in which 
Ot i, « are uttered* products* it is true,, lb roe different sounds, which are 
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ffctdily to bo distinguished from one another by one who li^tcnfl and 
comparts ilium; ami vet. the three are not different enougbt do not 
pO&U‘*ft SuiBck-cil individuality, in have pr^ii'tLCJLl value as three sounds 
for the asjijTfrt of -in-eeh j they count togfiEher for but n single mlki da- 
lion* nmnelj ilic breathing or KHpiration, represented by the letter A. 
The A is tin* an anomalous member of the alphabet Every other 
letter represents 4 distinct position of the organs of the mouth, through 
which Alone it c:us ha uttered; ihu A I in- no petition of own* but U 
uttered i el that of the folio wing letter, When wo my Au, there is no 
h-biftln^ of place of the 'nurntb-orgun^ as wn pus from the former to 
the lutter son ml: tlicre is merely tir-st mi expiration of breath, then of 
pound, through the open ihront- Se hI-kj when we pronounce he or 
who; the jH^itiou nf e 1 1 .■ tongue by which » ii uttered, ■ >r that. iff the 
lip* hy winch tr ■* uttered* hi those two words respectively* is taken up 
before the iitti-nmee of the A, not sifter it’ there b iiguln only a change 
from brent I l to »nml a* the maturud employed, no change sis regards 
tliu oral tnediliijalion to which ihetnntcrinl it ^ui’jecled. in whispering 
the Niinfr -yiliiLite-, 1 1in Aspiration is distinguish vd front the whispered 
vowels hy a like difference of luntcrial, by n free emission of a!c through 
the relaxed *ocal con3^ which in the vowel n re strained tip nearly to 
the point of sonant vibration, J/ T then, lifts it* place in the alphabet 
m the common surd of all those so mint letters which site too open to 
liftvn each its own individual &urd. And *llcIi are not the vowels oul\\ 
but ii bo tbii te mi vouch and the nn*ak Wc do not in English* it 'h 
true, ns-o nil aspiration corresponding to all the semivowel!! and nasals, 
Innt wo easily can do mi. nud such aspiration-> arc not unusual in other 
tongur-v. We put k freely before even- vowel, pronouncing it always 
through the position of the vowel: we also use it before th> mi vowel* 
i# and y, a* in usArfn (Awr®) and hue (hyu\ —whore, indeed, it is hot per¬ 
ceptibly different from dm A of wh& (Am) and Ac (Ai); And farther, be¬ 
fore m, in the interjection hml* but no word in our language, ho far a* 

I am nwurci exhibits the combination of A witlj f or r. 

But it. h a farther corollary from our arrangement of the alphabetic 
system that, the closer the sound* the farther iL* place from the vowel 
beginning mL j the alphabet and toward tiio mute ending, so much the 
more distinctly chnnivtvrired will Its corresponding asp!ration Ins, so 
much the nearer will it come to posseting an independent value nod 
nvatlability. The A of Aim veiges very clowly npon the German palatal 
cA-sonnd, in ricA, tfrAcr, etc*; \ha A of trhc n h tat little removed from 
an/ (such as is formed hy the lip* alone)* There are phone lists who 
maintain that in urAcfl, m in nil other words of the *anm cla^ the w* 
sound that origickilly followed the aspiration (for the etymological hi^ 
lory of the words* a ml the Anglo-Saxon spelling A nr, leave no room for 
tjiittitUm by any permt* that they emeu be^n with a Ecmivowel an I pre¬ 
coding aapirationJ has now become lost, and that only the breathing 
remams—a breathing of which the character fi determined by the foi^ 


* A fricnJ retnindn ma Kliat stitns petvobm u* in th« bahit of min% Aa. r iemtad 
£if km! a.* “ (ha ituutknlftlc sroibol of ■ »iwr* n ind that young; daildrsaa, Lfifying 
to ppcak, of ten say Aag», fi «r tnm r ifvu kr m stc, 

voL. Tilt 43 
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merly uttered tc, and which is ilicrcforo, in fuut. a eUfd corresponding 
to tlinn sonant If this he *% we have in our spektm alphabet a 
v&coSli: aeration whIch cannot he properly represented by the indiffer- 
ent letter A„ but hn* acquired an independent :*tid drill am h *n 

independent sign, Thai such n thing is phonetically possible no one 
could presume to deny; for, an the nemiTOwd^ we have arrived at a 
degree of cloture of the organ* which give* uvea to the surd oMe^ncoa 
a nnieh more distinctly diffcnuttaLnl quality than belongs to the aspira¬ 
tion! of the opener TowetH; and wo might expect to wo them appearing 
sporadically ns element* of articnkled utterance, even divorced from 
111n .HiLiikls which originally called them out Thus the do-intonated 
r and / of the French words frffr* ami mimde nnd tfieir like, already 
referred to h arc plainly r and f still* lllll -l not breathing* merely* Ami at 
hut one language, the Welsh, has railed a surd f to the rank of an 
independent eemfltuetil of the alphabet, by a withdrawal from the /i in 
certain situations of tLie* intomulon which fanneriv tridouged to it. 
A« li mutter of fuel, however, I run folly convinced that in the class of 
words now under di&eusMdtL we <bi netumlly prunonnea tho w after its 
aspiration, and that thou: who maintain die contrary wrongly appre¬ 
hend and describe their own utterance Tho English spoken alphabet 
accordingly, dues not poMcea that rare anomaly, a surd semivowel y its 
rounds written with A in trAfr* and Auf, though different it* art in illation, 
have no more title to be treated as separate elements marked with 
icpnrale sign*, than have the differently articulated breathings repre- 
seated by A in harp, hmp * and htap. // ia, in English usage, merely 
the corresponding surd to the vowel** semivowels, and nasals, aud its 
relation to them helps t» fix the place of the t*wsia os next after that 
of the ueraivowcls in the systematic arrangement of the whole alphabet 
The sounds of which we have treated will, then, when arranged ac¬ 
cording to their physical character and riduibji**, form the following 
ickeme: 




a 





a a 

€ V 


• TowoIj. 

Sonant 

i 

f 0 

u 



y 

r,l 

ip 

fteroEvowsLi, 



n 

m 

Ns**!*, 

Sdnl 

h 



Aaplntien. 

Soaiant 

Stini 

r 

jt 

£ 

* 

v ; 

J Friaiti ***■ 

Sonant 

Sard. 

<? 

k 

d 

t 

\\ 

MutEi. 


PnliTil LiArnl Ltblil 

kkrrn. iXenn. Hein*. 


I irmly behove that such a scheme exhibits more of the relations* both 
physical and historical, of the alphabetic sounds, and exhibits them 
more truly, than any othi-r which cm be given, and that by it the 
spoken alphabet- of different language may be mo-t advantageously 
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compared and judged, In my farmer Article (Jcmrn. A in. Or \ 
^24) I hftrt giv*!ti r Upon tin- same plan, n fuller system, embracing till 
the coBKinantfll sounds which compose the Kngliili nlpEhhUt. 

Oar courluAHtoB may ha thus summed up. The fully open d, on the 
one band, and, on llje other hand* the absolutely close and silent fon- 
sunanfa £„ t m p T are the natural And neec^nry limits between which the 
Atiumis o( the alphabet arc to he arranged* and arranged in order, ac¬ 
cording as* in their grade of closencsifi of the modifyiiijr mouih-org&tt*, 
they more nearly approach ilia one or the other limit The opener 
■SOU ink, fn which L1 11 .- tone or timLcriel jsrcdomitiAte^ nre e id led rowels; 
the closer coutidii, in which ibe modification or form predominate^ arc 
calleii cortBohnnu. Hot this distinction* Although the e&EiKtEnctkm of 
the syllable gives t<- it il higher practical importance than belong* to 
ELiiy other in the alphabetic system* is not an absolute one: while there 
are ftoundn which arc and can be nothing: but vowels, and othcra which 
arc etui enn l*e nothing but consonant*, them an- ni&o t on the lino bo- 
tweso the two cIba-cs some which may hura either vzdui 1 . m■■■••■ writing to 
their situation* ConncmanI is r comprehensive nanie p including at least 
four different classes of sounds each capable of exact definition ;* but 
n«i admi<dbk definition of a eonsoruliit is la 1m* net up save the one just 
given—that it is n closer sound than e vow. I. Vowel and consonant 
am the two opposite poles of a string in which ziro included nil the ar- 
tlaulaLc soutjeIs ordinarily employed by human beings for the purposes 
of speech. 


* And, In ti fullrr mh*tn« r Jifec thftt refenfld t* aWht, ii may be found convcn- 
Lens, la dlraLe lha etai of fricatives iulo hibiLuali and splnutU. 
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L Os the AETOSo TuEKJ£?n Alphabet. 

HI MTi MDIEW TV I'lEATTt MJ>. 


PrtfcaEed ta the iSodety Oct -S&th, l£M. 

Uaiuh (Turkey), Auff. *>, IBM. 

Pro f. W. D. WiirrsltTp —Dear Sir ; 

It U many months *incc I tend yotir article on Loprfltok Standard 
Alphabet, in the Jmsrnni of th- 1 >nivnfji] Society* The principle* upon 
which it i* developed seem to me eminently just and philo*ophicnl T and 
the result** a* ton draw them out, in a high degree *sli&fnctory. I have 
been tad by the perusal of this article to send you iomi remarks on lb a 
Arrnano-TiirkEnh Alphabet, a* compared with the Standard. Ton arc 
doubt Ee-.* ae^n&ioled with thk Alphabet m ueed for the original lan¬ 
guage, but in ita application to Turkish it retalm some modiheations 
which render it idmo4 perfrcS m a phonetic ropreiMttrtiou of that tan- 
gunge, and it is in thin, respect worthy of stteuliom For example, the 
tatter f or^ h used in Armenian before any of ike vowels; in 

TufliLth it is restricted, as it nbouEil he from it* guttural nature, to the 
labial series a (j), a,. u ; and ^ (Jv), or X soft, is n&ed for the Other series 
r. l r b t ii, Again, some letter* practically iu peril mm*, and not now mmd 
in Western Atiueuinn as distinct fn.un each other! though they are dis¬ 
tinguished in the Ararat Armenian, arc dropped in adapting the alphi- 
bel to Tortish—Urns p (pm)* *= equivalent to ^ (pflr) v and £ (lo) r a* 
equivalent to (re). Some others whose sound* arr* not used arc 
dropped. And the result U an alphabet with a sign for every sound in 
the Turtiah language (nieept the Arabic 'am, for which a superposed 
comma is used), and the only infringement of ndu h Unit hve or *]% of 
these nigna are compound; for whtrh it may he nlTered in jnhtiJkaticin 
that the sounds of nup*t of them are also moire nr le**. compound. 

The Armenian alphabet conakta of thirty-eight Vetters thirty-one of 
which are used in Armen o-Tiirkifik. Following the order adopted in 
yonr article, we have at the apex of the triangle ^ f«■//?), or « *A in 
/ufArr* in eofiao words extended in the direction of yonr o F without going 
tar enough to need or to have a dhttuct notation. In the enme direc¬ 
tion *c dud uc*t cj (callad o), and next n*. or tr, a graphic 

diphthong for a limplc sound, am! thus the greatest anomaly tu the 
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alphabet. Returning to the palatal hue of development, w a Lave iLu 
pTrure of c 3efi blank* and noil meet £, op f p and tlim ^ (nm), or *. 
Mere, however, Is n slight divergence from yonr norm, and, 1 cannot help 
thinking* with some reason ; we have between r and * (j, or n t a coin- 
pound of the two* and so corresponding to our ry iu /Ary. Now it 
seems to me that the sounds t and ry are £jui^ distinct enough, and Llio 
latter compound enough* to merit a greater distinction than abort and 
long* if not to bo represented by a compound character—to wh ich , I 
confess, I can see little abjection when it h a thoroughly natural one, 
and each member keep* its distinctive sound. Returning to the inter¬ 
mediate fOvreU, we have £r f*l) or £ + n well defined sound, not so bre-ad 
as in cor but, and rather resembling the French r in d*. !Nest to that 
ifi i ° (compound of e and i?) T or 6, and then [ Ti (innAAtia), or «, which 
you will observe b represented very much aft^r your description, as 
eoiwistitig of i and H —and, as I think, rightly; and hero let mo sav (an 
you do not scum to state distinctly) that it apnetra to me that i, as 
used here al least, beun* very much the same relation to r and o that u 
does to l and n: h il„ the position of the organs In the production of 6 
is imtennedMe between e and o in the mms manner ^ i, h between i 
nnd n r And so it should be, if the theory of the vowel-sound* faa [ 
think it h) U correct; otherwise d is unexplained. Thin taing s.% St h 
philosophical in the Armenian alphabet so to represent the sound* Of 
Vowel sounds, there remains in tkia palatal branch the compound of its 
two extreme*, i as in pint; re presented normally by if/ (a^p-Ai), or uy s 
The ennrtsponding com pound of the labial bmok, cm, in n ot found in 
Turkish, nor is the sound $i t iis in join. 

Following down the line of the palatal scries, we have ^ (yrc) mid j 
(A*), or y, w hich seems to introduce the anomaly of two characters for 
one lOltttd* The latter letter, however, which is in Armenian double in 
c Warier—i. as an initial k atid as a final y [coinpare 7/rcjzij for 
Arabic Fwa)-b used in Turkish only in the diphthongs abore-men- 
tinned, and for euphonic purposes so muoetion, to separate vowel* from 
one another; while the other is the y for the ordinary use of the lan¬ 
guage. Thu A is represented by (nu^n), A by S (Ao), the Hcmitie 
strong h being, by the universal tendency of the Turkish nt the present 
day, softened, ns is the F af«, nnd not distirigublu'd in pronunciation, u 
it is act in our alpliabeb For the real wu have & ffiwj-1, *—the 

y, if I underataiid it, is wstntingi and the % also,, unless, which I will 
a^ iniL, ii is f\t I’iAr), the Arabic Sc^t l- >J fyrn), or y, ^ tbf), or i\ 
N (», of j'p £_(»), or r f in the palatal line 5 and, in the lingual, p («■), or 

r r ^(fiin), or f p *J& (nfi), of n, or ?, and u (#f), or i. The lingual 

-piranis are wanting in Turkish ; e. the Arabic name Othmiut, of wh icb 
we make Ouonmn, changing the spirant th to the mute t, haa Income in 
Turkish CMnsOf its spirant being eon verted into a lit'iknL Bdow this^ 
^ ({fun), or cf, UT31J (fdji or complete the lingual wrie^ 


Mkcdlanm: 


m 


The labial series want* the it, and has nest iT(fn4vi) v or nr, £ (iw), 
or r, (/*), or/ t (to), or 5 r anrl^ (/*wr) p orjs* There remain two 
letters—the gutturals y (Jb'm), or Amble which* however, in pmc- 

tlfie, is much softened from the Archie—and (gAoxf), Arabic pAnfri, 
for which your article does nut give Treil Lcp^tufr *igu—it might be 
$ perbm 

To give At one view the Armcno-Turklsh alphabet, I construct n skel¬ 
eton after the model of the one in your article : 


f 



fr orj 


H 

4 


Z. 

4 

¥ d= 

a' 

L 

iKUal 


i 


c. 

to 

fr L 

P L 
% 

Si 


? 


te 1 


o 


m 


V^teli, 


S(nflivow«lih 

*T Fink 

Ajpii«ti«fri 

| Sibilauis. 

JJ Uut * 

|cSHSipOUBA 

ItihUI 


From the abov* surrey, it appears that the Armeno-TurkEsk alphabet 
needs little ernrndation to bring U within the retjulnniienls of a true 
phone tie alphabet Each character has it* distinct single *ound f no 
more varied than the «pae* (which, an you well remarl .rather than a 
pomWeach letter must be conceived to represent) natntailv afmita; 
and the compound characters are hardly more numeroufi tWlliC com- 
poimd sounds—the « and i\ being the only exceptions* Certainly, For 
the purposes of the learner, Ii U infinitely superior to the Arabic 'with 
Eu undeterminable pronnucintion, Dr the Greek, with its ewnbenionjo 
diacritical points* when they arc used for the Turkish language When 
once it la mastered, the pronunciation of any written w ord i* easy— 
subject, of course, to that car^rfLctice without which no fordnn W- 
gnige carl ever he well pronounced. 

1 trim that you may find wrac poinla of interest in ttta B tmw of 
till! Armeuo-TurJcLili alphabet—or at leail it mnr terve ai a tatinmnv 

af m > 'nterest in your article in the Journal of the Anreritito Oriental 
Swcicty. 
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lh Brahmanicad IracKtraoss ix Buddhistic Temples 
w Siam. 

nr i„ DAftTIA!f t UJj. 

PriMBteil to Oifl Swlrfj Oct. -ft, 13 M. 


Buddhism in 53 am in affected by n mixture with Brahmanism, 
althorjgb not to such an exU&t a> appears formerly to hare been the 
*'**& in Jam StiFI there are imeos. to show m early influence of the 
Bruhmrm* ou t h a Tim! races, h» It ha* been more recent fy oWrved 
upon the Mniii|mreJiTiii and the most of the tribes in the Asaem vallcv. 
In Burmah one finds often little temples of hca\ deities or Nats* con¬ 
nected w!t|i the Buddhistic monasteries similar ie the Dewal** in Cey- 
(on ; but the functions of the Brahmins, the so-caiFcdl court limhranna 
or royal niagkmni, arc For the fpraier part only exereLwid inside I he 
product# of ih@ palace and limited to lhern| whereas in ISbim they 
preside at nml conduct all the public festivals of a political and agricyj- 
tnni! character. They olfrctse a, it ill im-alnr influence in Knittbodiik, 
the center of an ancient eiviltenLiun, ns shown by the newly discovered 
monument.^there. According to the Siamese a ‘ History of the North¬ 
ern Towns” frifenipjaefflfdit miiany nwo) p SavanthcvaJok or SangkJiniok, 
the tnorf. jitu’ient town, was founded b? the descendant of Mokhala 
and Sirfbtit, the chief disciples of Buddns, on the advice of two Brah- 
rnuNh, called Sntxatidai and Sittlmuongklion, The lately revised edition 
of the history (under the superintendence of the present king- himself) 
speaks of flre Brah man cent races or tribes, cal Fed Adan, Vaynuhwk. Jin- 
mesuen, Thiwanitr^ nml Phirl, who came from the country of Rainarat, 
and brought With them the sckfices of letter* and nnmhere, to instruct 
the Say am nation (Siamese) and regulate the social institutions A 
Bruhmanical professor whom i consulted ciltfut it, here in Bangkok, 
*i'oku of eight (anolher of tun) famines of Brahman a. \mi hud only 
rulurunce to a modem cmigmtioDp happening under king Nlriil of Ra- 
rnaratb, who, hearing that another four armed monster* was reigning 
in Sri-Ayuthia, sent him the image of Fhrn-In swell (Siva) and other 
deities, which are now preserved in the Britimmital temple of Bangkok 

Amongst the pictures adorning the wills of one of the Vat (Bud- 
dhihlie too naileries) iu Bangkok, called Vat Sntbit, l found the draw¬ 
ing of some of these Brahman* (I'hrahmannh with explanatory in¬ 
scriptions. of which the following are speeinmns; 

L “Tfrii is the figure of a IMiralirri (Blandsmans or Brahtoia), he- 
Jonging to the tribe (race) VaiyatbQtk who lived originally in thy town 
of Kauianth (ItnMaraita, nr city of llama). They wear the hair bound 
Up in a knot behind. They dws in white garments and are akiliful to 
arrange I he twelve fetivaU and ccra atonic* of mil kinds, n*ing the 
Vitvmjn-Mon (a mvn or nui Aim). They worship Phra-Naray (Numya- 


* VllllllflQr lflimfMl h atwly atwnw repna+nted with a pWiduy of arms 

(.according to Ills dsfliuf eoi avatamj, hut mast generally tht number of four pr*J Tad*. 





m 


MisCiUanii* ; 


nn or Villanu) its tUn Lord, u* the highest One in. the world. And iho 
four races of Phrahm* that iw, the nice of Uatinihct, the race of Pbe- 
nitikri, the race of VuiyntliQt, lli a nice of Phiri, use to carry *ht!lSs nnd 
long beaked jsrt to pour out the watcr T consecrated by the ^aiya-Mon, 
in iprinlctitig people, to liberate them from mldTorluuPs. Sonic blow 
the shells nnd heat the sonorous wood, others play eo the drums i cl me- 
lodiou* concert, to spread glory in the dwellings of men/" 

M. M Thu i* die- figure of a Phrahui of the race Pld-Ratiiairathp deriv¬ 
ing its origin from the town Kumarath. They w«ir th.j hair in a high 
p-iiuLed knot on th* middle of the bend, resembling die {po'micd cap 
culled) jndunjiotiiaJti, and then wind the cloth of u cosily turban round 
iL They dress only in white garment* to adorn themseke** They 
know ihc Sinhim-risrtt (magical or natural sdeneua), being elfrtrt in the 
VetliiMigkh^l>Ffikotii and the Xnitxu-Vcthfl^ak arid n*e Un- Iswen-Mon 
(mrrnfre of Siva) for the Vitthi Sfti. They oUervfi diffaraut festival*, aa 
for Instance the ThavaiW-Phitihi (tire twelve monthly fctdvmlA of the 
vwr). They worship Phra-Inawen ju die Lord* declaring him to oicel 
Id the worlds 

111. “This is the figure of n Phnthm H belonging to tli« Phiri rmee p 
called Nnliran in popular ml k. They lived originally in tliif town 
(country) of Bamaimth (Ayntbiii* tbe old capital of King Kama of the 
f,Dtar race in worth western India). They wear the hair filing down on 
tin? (ihouldcrs, the head wound round w ith cosily elothei, as a turban, 
over equal lines of hair pulled out* They are expert in ihu Traid/het 
(three Vedas)* and dress handsomely in while clothe** They under* 
stand the arrangement* of tho different fe^taY&k They worship Fhra- 
Umn-PhakhAYodi (Bhagnva, aa the spouse of Siva) p -i> the tupreme 
deity of the world. And the five races of Phnihm, spoken of hen** 
are in the hub it of infecting ornamental lings in the ears and on l ho 
fingers. They hang rosnnes on ibcir Deck** after the manner of habot 
(hermit*}.* On the upper arm of tlie right side they tic the FIs rot (in* 
scribed with mystical character*), They weaf the "trine Thttfftm over 
the shoulder. During the time itmy celebrate festival^ they eai neither 
dear nor folic*, but Like only fruit* of the trees and s^samc-seeds for 
their nourishment/ 1 

The books of the Brahman*. mostly coiuustiiig In the text-hooks of 
the festivals (innp&f phitthi), are written in n kind of Dc vanaguri char¬ 
acter, which, although it is rvnd p is not now understood by the Brah¬ 
man * settled in Siam„ They arc collectively called Kamphi SSaiyasat^ 
And include the here so-caUed Vethtng or Vedaa. 

One of the Brahmans* w hom I questioned about the affair* relating 
to his rar:^ ukl I should find a full account of tho Brahmans in a book 
he gave me. Thi* proved to be tho deposition, taken down on royal 
order* of a Brahman* probably a begging Fakir, who some years ago 
(1330) had arrived in Bangkok from fieoarffl. It hegiEis thus: 


* Hu? Baku in gctirraUy likfttacal vric]q ihc Rusher hermits, but Mractimica 
rafer t&ft kind of PrfttyelEa-BmliihA In Japan, imrurca of ^hnlria (Sakuna- 

nl i hj?s called Ud hut r u for iniLuKe in the ulj eapitld nf KwcnaAurt, and aiplabed 
in tho languagii ef the Counlry Iq rama [he fdai) kwdh til il^Idba, 
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41 On Monday, itt l]is^ tenth month, the eleventh night of wane, nl the 
era dating 1102, the voir of thn tiger, the second of the cycle, the 
nobles Phnt-Amoramof^ Luang Xonihub T Chad Tha Hhrahmaua* and, 
Nai. Hung down together to interrogate the Brahman called Achilla, 
who gave the following account: 

* 1 WAB born id the town of Phuranafli (Benarea). My father Iks re t he 
name of Yethiriya. Ho was a Phrahmana-Theva-rhiwmi, of a family 
belonging to the Vfl.'iatljji tribe, out of which the royal teachers are 
furnished. I had to do the royal work, together with my father, and 
got monthly fifty rupee*. < tf Hind®*, them are in the town Pharosm*] 
ten family tribe*: I, the Larati-kmknn (krakiiTi or family) of the Bha- 
raihavaxa-khotr (khota or rare); 2, the Arayan-krakun of the kknvoko- 
khotr; 3 r the Mahratha-kriikim of the SamaVi-khotr; 4, the Tetangkha- 
krakun of the Mani-kkotr; 5, the ThinadoraArakun of the Naratha^ 
khotr. These five family tribe* nru of n sinful race, m they eat fte*k 
ami fish. Then there ure, I, the Samsot-krakan of the Y^i^liii-khotr; 
2 n the Katn&knbn tta-kmkun of the Kosiya-khotr; 3, the Korun-hrnkun 
of the Bunla&atf kholr; 4 % the Jdaithcn krakun of the SaimLtat-kliotr; 
5, the Utlirtkantfl-krtikun of the Khotatua-kliotr (thu moe of GanL&tna), 
TJ]f*e live family huts form the PbmlinmEis-TlcvA-Plirafanift-knkaD. 
They observe the five precepts continually, and do not eat fiesb P nor 
anything which ha* life, living only on milk, hatter, beans *nd {Train, 
They eook their own rice. Those who are not comprised its these live 
tribes of Brahman* are called Hindu, Enransn thesrj tribes excel above 
all others they are milled PM tn^nirTkvrFh mlrnijt-krakan (the 
Brahmins of the family of the god Brahma). They worship Phra- 
khodom (Sommana-kodom or Gautama), and hold him in reverence 
above anv other Therm la. In celebrating festivals they make offerings 
lo I'liiti-thiHlom urstt ami then to rhta-lswcn and pkra-Xarai (Nara- 
yanft or Vishnu)* The Sanskrit Ifiuguagc U esteemed very highly. In 
addressing his Majesty the king, only Sanskrit words must bo n*ed. 
The holy book* of the Trai-Piilok, called Phuttba-Ssistrsin, are not 
written on leaves, but in paper book*/ 11 

Tha report goes on then to speak about the monthly festival-., and 
that whoever wbhes to he buried in the town of PharUoAi (from 
whence he will go ^Lralght to heaven) ha^ to pay thirty rupees to the 
king. After a de^cripriou of the holy place* of Buddha at Khuiya 
(Gaya), the Brahman continue*, that the names of all the orthodox 
king* were inscribed there, and that lately only I'ndmtgpu, king of 
Angva (Ava),* had mni an cnibfi!wy t hut that the nome of the king of 
Siam whs. wanting -till, lie wa* therefore soot by Uthllckanarai* king 
of Khaya, a ri.dative and dependent of the king of Ph&raiMwdfe 3 “ see how 
it stood about the town of At nth in, founded by I hi run on his return 
from I^angLa (Cyylort) h The first mention made of the English (Ang- 
kri*) during the ofurland voyage occurs cm the Brahman'^ arrival nl 
Yakaiya (Arfaknu), 


* An oeeeuat ef which ii «« be fwiiiil in tte Asiatic Ui-wiitlMa KmfcrilmUd by 
Cetane] Burner, who mt- tlml tlBW lived lo Unimab, u t3>* Enfflub ItaiMent- 
i r OL# vi ii. 49 
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ID. On the A ss?rq- Fseuixp-S esqstii 

JIV I1TDE CLAHK.E, fclH^p Or tiMYUXAf 
l h ro_5 iiicriS of L! e Aro^i niy <1 An.atu(lB, elL, ftt 


Proftfltid lo ififl Society Qct 12,, ISfl5. 


The rocfccnt monument# of Asia Minor were matter* of remark to 
the faiitL d r of hirtoiT, Herodotus. In Lia second book he swiiins them 
to Sesostrigj king of Egypt: 

■ Tim pfilUn* which HeswErii meid in Urt Cnnnncrcd anuMefl, hiTt fifths] 
most yuiFE EflupiMuttlrhut in the part (if Sirin eiULmf t’uLnLirir, Inijudf suw tPn-ni 
pitLI fIbfkIjue,. wuh tJir trrLtih^ ftbgTc-UfaciiiiutaEH, nod the emblem dikibctE^ rkllble. 
In Ionia also, there arc two rcpn^-GU taliucia of ilii* priiico flnjrrared upTui rwJcn. 
urn* on ilic rend fretti Eplfel&i to EIhmra. tha other between ^ardia ami Smyrna, 
Ita each ™e the fifs^Lro ii tbit of a nous. four cubli* and a *\m\ %K, *Uh a spear 
in Kip right bftjwi and a bo* m hi* left* the ft-nl of hit srtuffla bring liken i**Wf 
E^yfiluui, LiaJf Etllopikn. TJiufc Li nn Sintfripdim uerow the hn-.-Lic' from abcmUef 
to thmi tiler, Jn the racred characier of Egypt,, which m ys, ‘ With my »wii pfanddera 
I iiui i 1 iiii , T*'i I cJiU Han], 1 Tliu eoeeiwircr dm 1 * not tell who he ip„ «>r whence in* cnine*t 
dwLigh ripHiwhm Stmalrts records lb<h=e farii, I Pence il hu bnua tiy affined hy 
iOEna of thoie who hate «*kb tbw farms, that they aft? hgure^ of Menmxn; bat 
■yeli n+ ihiflL eo err very widrij from Use truth.J Lerodotc*. Bu.i>k ii. r duiplar l00, 
EUwUo*wn# tnnriJLtkn. 

He depict* very closely n monument on the roful from ^Arili* U> 
Smyrna, which bn* been identified with a monument tic;ar Nyinphteum. 
Herodotus, however placing the Uneo jijiiI bow in revermj braida, 

Thk moimmcnt, op the evidence of the Egyptian^ be Attributei to 
Sesualriss nml relate* lb at it is a monument of "hit victories, IHodoru.* 
Sieulns pve is. relation to the like effect 
Thu# the monunient hoar Nymphunm or Ninfi, aiatcuti miles from 
Smyrna, has been regarded as Egyptian, and called the Sc*eiitrk It k 
however, very doubtful whether Herodotus bad seen this tnon nm en t . 

11JH language impUt* thnt he Imd seen a nMmunient in Syrin, and ho 
only relates th e act that there are two men amen ts in Tank Thu* his 
evidence U not that os’ :lu eye-witnc.^ nnd ho becotne-H the internment 
for connecting witli this manument an Kgrptian fable. Thin dyes not 
diminish the nntbpiily of the monument, nor does it remain in depute 
that till* is the one which was recorded by Heradotna 

Kit-perk tbs traveller And geographer, see ms to have been the fimt to 
ehnhengc the chamelcr of the momiment, nEirl both ho and Carl Ritter 
di signnied it Else ami dflesctl u w ith tlio AFsynia rf- 

nmin* of Ami Minor. however, overborn the ohalk-nJen, md 

tnaititBined that it was Bg^ ptinn^ hnl of IlljAtn^es, 

Qn <^nmSuing the monomerst, in which i was ftccampanicd hv ihr 
Pru--iaa expedition under Ftofawir Strack of Berlin. I was uonvmee.l 
that it was not Egyptian of the types Alleged, but wna of A$mjnm 
chAweter, in which my Getripnicms concurred- 

Fn.ua tbit time I have lien in eurreipondencj: with competent au- 
thocitiea for the -Holatioa of the qatistion, hat *o few persorm have vMted 
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On th* A jayre- Pmub ■ Saw triz . 

Nymph scum, and the drawings ore m defective, that it is difficult to 
Arrive at a dwafre ticiermiwiuott, Latterly I have been making effort* 
tc get the Sido&tn.4 photographed, whkh I ni length succeeded in get¬ 
ting Mr. Hvolsoili to effect Mr. Alexander Svobbdm w r& the Erat la 
photograph the cave* of ElepbnU in Bombay, the monument of Cte«- 
phon in Mesopotamia, and the monument* of Ephesus. lie had great 
difficulties to overcome, but, n* the Society will so^ he lias succeeded, 
and produced a photograph which reproduce* the lineaments of this 
remarkable record.* 

I La pmaenb condi tion can hr re be seen ^ distinctly at the friable na- 
tiire of the rock ha* allowed the contour* to be fnrnemd. 

From this in will be observed that it is wanting in the choractarifllies 
of Egyptian mourn mctiH nor ih there atiy reason to believe that it nc« 
oomplkiios ilm purposes fm.-dgned by Hnrodotus, It is not ora the high 
road from Sard in to Smyrna, hut off the high read, In an obscure valley, 
w fir re the supposed objects of Assoatm in recording hit eon^nost of The 
country would not have been r fleeted. It t* only a lo;'id record* or ob¬ 
ject of load worship* like the neighboring Niohu or Cyhele on the road 
10 Magnesia and Si pc I mu. 

It most distinctly resemble* the sculpture* of Pterhim and other* of 
that type, and is perhaps to he classed with them, not *s distinctly As- 
syrijm, blit £u* of nil allied ollt^ Assyrian in it* general; feature^ hut not 
distinctly belonging to the main group of Assyrian. 

In eliminating the E^yphaus from the historical field, we ore not in 
a position in decide ns to the people or the epoch to which the Pseudo- 
SesoaUrH. belongs Indeed, the progrt 1 ^ of hkloricaj ime&tigatjon^ 
while dissipating error* present* new rcuniti* for donhL 

From the late inves ligations of myself, and others we now find the 
following among other elsmeols of lliu prehistoric*] and historical 
epochs of Asia Minor: the Kaokaw-TibcUn*, the Iberian*, tho Indo- 
Europe ana (the Armenian*, Kwrda, Persum*, ami Hellenes), and the 
Semitic riirau 

Considering that in the time of Herodotna only three of these momi- 
mmlA Were Shown in w estern A*i» Minor—nnuidv, the two Picildo- 
Se^ialriser and the Nsehc of Homer— we must conclude that, a- they 
were nul object* obnoxious to the people ami had bee a preserved, they 
mu«=L ii] previous times have been rare, and that consequently they be¬ 
longed to some local kingdom under a Semitic prince. 

With regard to the other PNmdo-Sraofltfts iu Ionia, recorded by 
Herodotus us on the road from Ephesus to PFmorsi, I Hitt of the opinion 
That it nusst have esistcd on the precipitous dffis and rocks under Kec hi 
Kalesni, or Uoat and Cwstlc, above the plain of the Cnyutcr, between the 
Ephesus and Kosho*niar stations of the Ottoman Smyrna and Aidin 
railway* These JacaUtfru have from the plain the appeanmcis ofhaving 
po&sc»ed rock-eut picture and are well dcserviog of examination. 


* The L-npr «f Hr. SrjU>Srt'i t*tj ilstL- rating aud vallLahle pliotoffTiph, ?chL by 
iEr. ClnrkL', appesn to e.4 te bear out fully iho lotler jpeailrn?j4n * ^riraatr iif ihe 
, n« [Belsing the ehiLdWEcrcf Eyrypiiimi sit. The repre*entitinH of i t ipn'n 
Eis ltawlni--*n'i lletoJ ut u? ( veh 3l. p p. 174 1 u hv no means lozunUe, either in 
oi in dm general Imprcuisn ruiit.— Comm, q * I\iL 
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For the luommient near Nvmphiomii I propose the name of Amvto- 
Pseudo-Se^trK no as to preserve the legend of Hcrodotu#, ami hi the 
*am o time to distiriLmtih it* class. 

It U worthv of remark that the nearest Assyrian monuments access 

Lie to the \\Vm are in the immediate neighborhood of Smyrna* and 

that they tuo&t pouncs* an antiquity of some three thousand years at 

least 

Smyrna, Jim* 17th, 1345. 


IV. Reply Tfi the Strictures of Prof. W 7 erer upon ax 

Es&AY RESPECTING THE A STEMS W.IL SYSTEM OF THE 
Hindus, Arabs, ash Chinese. 

nr vmw > w. n. h'MtuiT. 


Presented to tbei Society Oct- 11, IBfiffl. 


Prof. Weber of Berlin* in the ninth volume of bis Indtsche Stud ten 
(pp. 424-5 0j, h&& r«* pi Led to my reriew and criticism, published in the 
fim pan of the eighth volume of the Society’s Journal (above, pp. 
1-32) p of hU opinion# touching the character and origin of rbc Hindu, 
Chinese, and Arab jy-pionri «f Inuajr nsLcfums* Although his paper 3m# 
an interest and bearing tfcmfiy personal, hnnlfy changing at aLl the sci¬ 
entific aspect of lbu ijueiiLiotitt dw^uitsed, I am not willing to lot it pn& 
Altogether without rejoinder, sinus h charge* mpon me a" misrepresenta¬ 
tion of his views and arguments in certain respects; and especially 
wocfe, in at one iranomnt wapect, I tun obliged to eontWi the 
ifljsirgu well founded, and have to cieu-w and apologize for my error. 

In my former pilfer, namely, I fl^tibed in Prof Weber the confident 
belief that tbs l-hincso and Arab system* were, both of them, imme¬ 
diately derived from the Hindu, Herein, u mint be frankly acknewK 
edged, I misstated the position Isekl hv him as to the Chinese system, 
treating a* a positive dogma what, ho presented only a* uquealiomible, 
though probable, theory, Thi» was an oversight on my part which I 
mmdi rngret, and which jurtly expones me to censure/ But 1 may, I 
think, be allowed to plead, In rnLtigatfcm of my oflfew, that 1 hare not* 
lifter all, done PiWebers argument any real InjuttiaA—n*y t that I 
twe mm done it Utter justice than it receive# at. hk own Imnda, Him 
mo#t Important tluiii.% with the fttUbltabtaent of wkieh his second esav 
1 * driafly ofeupind, k thm : that fil tlie *rcu> in Trspcet Of order, number. 
Identity of licntiing st-im, and inequality of distance, correspond to one 
of the most modern phages of ihe Hindu n nkifaitra*, prior to which 
these latter have llseir own peculiar history of development 11 (K»ava 
rui the XnLsIiatfiLS, i. 285,) Xow if this theuls is proved* as Vrot 
Weber claims 1 see pot how he or any onu vE&c can for a moment Inf¬ 
late to believe that th* «>u arc a derivation from, the n mkikaira#* If 
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ntj institution hjm passed through a Kteecssiott of plifiF rn 111 n nilrfc 

of one nnliori!, and is found in the pofe^ujon of Another in a form cor¬ 
responding will! tho last of those phases, it must be very pod then ml 
tiUsqairocal evidence which thill I have the right to eonvium 01 that the 
lailor nation did not borrow it from the former at the end of it* history 
of chnrigrs, I>ccL the opposing eOnsidcratkmii which Prof Weber suf¬ 
fers so to weaken in biii mind the force of Lin own argument that he is 
afraid to adopt its legitimate eoncltisioD, arc really of no weight what¬ 
ever m opposed to it: they are H in part, M the tncongrucncies npott 
which Biot lays Midi stress —which incougmencies, a s J have shown 
in my funner essay, have tiu csuddnee save in Biotas In Esap prehensions 
of ifi□ Hindu syf.ti!Tn—and, in part, emrespoiidciiecM and diffidence* 
among the niemhm of the three systems which would he without iit- 
ficultv reconcilable with the theory of derivation from India to Chinn, 
if only lb ere were to he found e be where reasons for believing in the 
fact of such derivation, 1 du not *ee T , therefore that any of my t:cmn- 
1cr-Ar^umt 1 nCation m Tendered OitiLC-CL'ssary by Prof. Wenffi disclaimer 
of the belief which 1 mistakenly attributed to him; hut only that I 
ought to have directed it, not against his personal opinion, lull against 
the opinion which ought to be arrived at and confidently hdd by every¬ 
body who ib lie shall succeed in pcreuidtag of the truth of his princi¬ 
pal thesis. 

Nothing which my essay rontairifid tended, so far ns I am aware, to 
deny that Prof, Weber held Babylon to be the ultimate place of origin 
of the lunar zodiac ; it was only the Grange and punecesury complies 
lion of his view, as I understood it—ihsi, while Babylon vias s be nlti- 
m&Lo source* neither Arabia nor * ’ll inn had derived it from Babylon 
directly, bat each hail gotten it indirectly, through India—w hich I mi 
myself to oppose* 

As regards the immediate origin of the Arab mandril Prof. Weber 
still Assort* w illi the utmost confidence, sgmnM my objection*, that they 
must be looked upon a* imported c?ut of End in into Arabia, The only 
new evidence bearing upon the question h that contained in a paper by 
Stein Schneider in the Journal of the German Oriental Society for 1864 
(voL iviu., pp. respecting which Weber cl Aims that “it leaves 

hardly a doubt about the matter^ f am sorry I o say that I cannot in 
the least concur in this ustiiuato of the results of Steinscbjusktarift rc- 
iwohfiSp In the first place, destitute ii his paper of unity and 
ioelbod T of snch a heterogeneous and tonfuned mass of notice*, refer- 
cnees, digression*, and by-tbi-wayX is it made np, that* for myself 1 
hardly know what it does and what It does not attempt to prove—nor 
was its author, at the end of his work* in n batter plight: be most in- 
genuoudy confers that ho cannot quite see whnt he ha* been driving at, 
or to what conclusion.- bis wjwderi bg* have led him.* But in the second 


* \'ht d—u m In be ipautcJ. a* im uf the earicskiH of litcrstur*. w I| 

would now taro bmi my 1jl-* Ed put to^rtW in a brief f irm A Hndildia| mutt. 
al Ie*4 reupccLlAg tbe chief paints. I tmi< however, R^qsvk^ to my iriitnw, 
tlwl ibe feJnctlHio Hif tbr amt in part perpleiin^ BkKfeSfflL In the miibt of mia» 
ouE wind infrrrtapE iwi^ nmi String ih* p ri^iiw uf llw mmy — whkb for obrkmi 
cueuiJi-nitjutLSi t mi^bl not dUltnb ur hu not p^runtted cue tb* repeated 
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place, the authorities upon vkm SlEHnadineides’ and Weber rely lo 
prove LL at the Arab* acknowledge L ! - cia-■-1 vt->, to Imve borruwed tliu 
utcruinoi system from Inclia, have no rigbt lo ba heard at all upOh tho 
point here in controversy. They lire surawf*, great lights of the period 
of A mb literary and reaentdk cnllimj, the oldest of them writing at a 
time tiurac century or two posterior to the risw of Islam; and the rwund- 
ztl t an the testimony of the Korim itself, nvo an flnle-blnwic institution,, 
No one who learn in mind the deep oWurity routing upon Arab condi¬ 
tions prior to the time of Mohammed* the paucity of authentic inform¬ 
ation respecting them collectable from the Arab historic, w ill be likely 
to believe thsA Jafnf i»J nl-Kiodj are entitled to speak with authority 
respecting the origin of j i system whose use lji4v.m Lack to primitive 
time* in Arab history* 'Flic Into lamented IVocpcLo, in whose learning 
and critical judgment wo have reason to repose the highest confidence, 
is tin willing sin his hist communication to the Journal Asiatic] nc) to be¬ 
lieve upon the sole testimony of Arab mathernatiemns that the <tobnr 
sigsis of imtation, evem were brougliL to Arabia from India; pointing 
out that 11 unfortunately, historical criticism is wanting to snob a degree 
in most Arab writers* that their crj-lauve van only be accepted witfi the 
greaLesL reserve* when it concerns facts of which they could not have 
numedmte and certain knowledge/' (Jourti. As^ [43 j L (lS6tfh p. Glh) 
AVa do not need, however* to dieted it entirely the state men ts of the Aral 
neicfiLists as to their borrowings from India in connection with the av 
terbrnid system; we only need to interpret them by the aid of other 
known fuels* ntid to find out wluit they really mean. And what are the 
fact*? In the Owt, place* the ArnLs had a system of lunar a*teri*rm be¬ 
fore the rise of Islam. In tin 1 second place, a hundred years nftf«r Mo- 
hammid, in itie eighth century, it ii well ertabifched that the Hindu 
a^tronomicai science, ns represented to ua by the Siddh^n^w* ami know n 
to date from the fifth anil vL-%.eJi centuries* was brought to the knowledge 
of ll]c Arab lournrJ, and eagerly accepted by them ; ami* lu the fol¬ 
lowing L-etilury, wt find theta ascribing their dwlritio of the aAtori*m* 
to Hindu authorities. H now* their later series of astoriw* agreed 
precisely or very closely with that which thu Siddhhulaa accept and 
teach* we should have a right to condudis that they actually obtained 
them from the Hind us, ahandotiing or modifying (to an. extent which 


worting-ovor, u:i \ ihe quit toe** *f ihrju^hi, ref^iatiLEs fur ihe of 

inrii i talk LvS r thotv lbs following caroElprtra bv received walh j&dLlgfirfc. 
TbrJ wur. m&hW Eti rtfVtf itfily M HU invitstba to [he EXaifttaqtiiTQ . iikij I, 1 . iiq |:niir ■ <11 
of niilirtili inaec^mble Eo res^ sail « *□ \vm] shn way ta a d^fiaillvE opinion." fp. 

Of sJbei wmltaric* ehu* mcmfeiily and provlifohidly mt up r the only oh* War- 
Ifltf «n Urn ipieiLUrti how nticlej- iJiMcnwaon i& to ihc elfeei th*h A«nrttiP5 to tEit Arab 
MtWitifi. the Hindu* counted. tWKiuEy.BL-vri:i n Pterbni!!, indltaij of iwenlv-cighls 
ami thik, a* we *M1 *w fwrlhrr oar, mt iktt direcElj A^aifM the thftwy that (far Arab 
■fkEEin ii tkriy*4 from fruit*, If, ftnw, I>r. aU’tnidwf fcdff Hm Inter Ratn^d ennil- 
dimcft lo lay ,L 1 ehtim. u the laiiLtn of mr tfotay, il\* p?0«>f that the lunar 

ataliuu* belunsf so Eha friod circle of ideal whivfi Kath ntmc /tittk/mm Indio to 
Hurepe, and *wa|ed Ibo Middta Ape*"' («* Weber'a p. Vll. aoto 

wa can only nplf. lhai even hit farmer confuwnn of mind »*■ gfrently preferable 
to aOoMufkm tittle warranted by lim fjtctp, And which ^acn^mt/* \h*s £un>- 

pcan LqjluiOc-i 1 the Luctar smliae m rnudi u it o rcr-catimitt^ the vaLus of tba 

(ndsDCe oho ■'Lag Lj'JLa to bo Ui home. 
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Reply (v 1 Vc&r on the Alter isms, 

it would mJwAy* remain beyond qnr power to determine) tlietr own an- 
rient institution: we coEild hay with confidence that the man&til ¥ iu wc 
know them, were dorind from the tvttehutru*, ho fur is this fro eel 

being lie C4VMS. lie Amb aerie* corresponds with tine Hindu in only 
two-thirds of iln men] hens while, in a conshiermble part of the remain¬ 
ing third, it- agrees closely with the Hri» accepted in fnr-ntT Chi n 
Moreover, the Arab* never think of counting less than twenty-eight 
mhniuM^ while the LI inf]as, for the purpotes of utrownii^il aek! wiro- 
IngicM ritculuthin, almost uniformly acknowledge only twenty seven. 
The ffl-so being thus, it K l submit, incomparably the mure plausible 
supposition that the later system of nutnfatil in the wne with [hr cof- 
lit^r; that the A mbs did not iervilely abandon their own time-honored 
hutitetion and put n foreign one in il* placet and lljut, when they hhj- 
fan their indilbusdn™ to ilia Hindus, it it for the scientific application 
of 1 the system^ for its agronomical and astrological uses, which they 
would naturally adopt along with the rest of the scientific Hindu as¬ 
tronomy* They might truthfully ascribe their doctrine of the mmn&tU 
to 1 Eidiis even while th?y adhered strictly to every one of the familiar 
constcllrtliomi which their fathers IlriI been wont to observe and revere. 

I can discover, i3]crFfone t no gruurrd whatever for the imnption that 
the known mundiif, considered m n writis of naterism* ( ri with Shari- 
|An at their heml T w as Weber repeatedly specific *—as if the choice of n 
starling-poim, in an annular scries* wftf ft matter of nth or thaEj wholly 
subordinate consequence* nr could determine the identity of I ho sys¬ 
tem}* have been modified by poi*t>Mimic borrowings, or that they nn- 
Anything but- the ancient which the Kdrftn in tot loin, nmj whose 

origin goes hack to a period unattainable by the knowledge of the sur- 
mhti* of Arab Hirsute of the ninth century. Of coarse, the posribiltiY 
of their ultimate derivation, after all, from India is not excluded; but 
no evidence ha* been yet adduced which goeatn prove Ll* To ^ur ap¬ 
prehension, the Indian, Arabian, and CfatilM series of ^tcri*ms must 
remain, for lire present, three intk pec dent forms of the wime system, 
mnd their historical tic of connection ts yet to be durarterfed. 

In niv former article* I have charged Prof. Ti\ eber—nDt, indeed* with 
hoi ding that the lur&Aafn-t arc single fiLnm only, bnt—with reasoning 
about them, in ona important tftpect, as if they were itPg3a stars: by 
regarding, nauidy* the spaces in the heavens which they designate, and 
To which they give name*, ns measured from one aster ism to the neit, 
I has making" them virtually stars limiting the spuecjs bko the Chinese 
tint, instead of groups occupying the ipnce% like the Arab man&mL 
Herein he elniim that I have mUrv presented ntnl done him flagrant in- 


■ Prof- Wther, in hil t*gvra« to admit die Hlmlu dilfTmtk*l rtf ebr maw&il, ii 
nifuJf to tteeepl, e* iifcJiMtkm of n pc»»tMc esrty afEpmuisikiJ Knfaffm of In.Ii* on 
Arabia, " L**#’* cH*eevrrf t4 sa ttweripliwi in ifleiffll Hindu dunetvrp nn [k pen- 
iiimlk of Uriimf bat, aside from i-h* i&fttiil^mal *&!□* of Ptirb ™ Ciot, 
HtabIHhcd. m iocb a cwmecLi^. il» alidad riheuttry Ik ■» jet, only a wmjeeiurt; 
Iatv 1^4 fuund unufig lili Shm inscription* wse nf ho fan mulrr notbhif; 

Imt/ftriifi-ivni that Iso prbdLw ia 5 u cfijfarmn a l(Jti?npSi to auehnl Jaillnii aiph^ 
h^'ts, he luma ii over tu ih* bdltditi. frtf tfin-oi, lo rcid at—if they cad. {S&* 
SSetEech, eL> Dflatiek Muig- Cjc*. , lav- { 14 a 0 ? <8S r ) 
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juatke* the plnin purport of hin words being otherwise—L*t eft look at 
the fiucU in the mac. 

Biot has fonnd, in the eighth chapter of the SAryn-SiddhAtiUk, n defi¬ 
nition of ih& plncra of the ju nation-star* of the several ailFtistn^l group* 
which shows them to stand Rt greatly varying distant (from three to 
thirty degree*) from one toother. These distance*, nr klerv&k from 
■star to star, lie regards os constituting, after the mahticr of the Chinese 
ji#u f the lunar mansions or stations Into which the moon’s path i# meant 
to be divided; and he declare* them, on account of their in equality, so 
ill-suited to their purpose that the incotigrucncy constitutes a powerful 
evidence of the non-originality of the Hindu system. I have repeatedly 
pointed out—what+ indeed, must he evident to any one who hu chu¬ 
rned the Sfiryn-HLdillmnta with any care—that this is n palpable mi^np- 
prehension on the put of Biot, that the treatise referred to docs net* 
nnv more than my ether Hindu authority, measure tfacnuA*Aafra-*p#ecs 
by the mutant distance* of the flajhAdffYf-gfDnps, hut divides the ecliptic 
into twenty-seven equal parts; the definition of position of <ho junc- 
tinn-stan being made for a wholly different purpose. Prof. Weber, on 
Ms part, fully accepts and endorses Biot's error, and the mode of divis¬ 
ion implied in it;* this inequality of d Be Race* among the n^tvAafFn* 
is to him (Xftkishjitra% L v J80| one of iIjo chflntctaristics of that late 
phase of development of the Hindu system to which the Chinese cor¬ 
responds; and he promises to prove that in the Brihnunas is to ho 
found u do trace of an inequality of distance*; but, on the other hand, 
traces and direct notices which point to tLqir eotmJity*" Who, now t 
would fail to draif from such a eon cession and reply Urn conclusion that 
Weber, like Biol, measured the rnTi r ^rra-spnces from star to star, and 
to the objection raised by the latter could only oppoMa the ptea that a 
different series of asterkm* was recognized in the olden tiine-procecd- 
mg after ward to fortify his plea fay elaborate argument^, founded on the 
nainea, numbers* and divinities of the asierisms, to the effect that the 
Mrie^ had been a variable and shifting on# 1 Again, Inter (Nitkjdmtrn#, 
i* he points out tire discordance* between Brahmag'npta and W 
ribn-mibirm, touching the dimensions allotted by them to some of the 
ii»iteri»raaf ^pnee^ m a very strange circumstance, and one which 4 wmj 
not to furnish the moat lkvorabk testimony to tiue accuracy of identifi¬ 
cation of the nukaJit mfij in the *kv at the period- 11 Here, again, on# 
cannot hut asL. Low should such discordance imply inaccuract' of id#n- 


* That he should bvc ifc?Oin m ia hii Estsy* on tkt JtakFbulrsj is not much to 
bn wradaffed *E* bat I EuEidly M] lo eutuprvhtnd bow he enulU hm repcatfd ihu 
hltiadrr in hLi hiEtx xu-lid# (p-440), afire I had to fully e*. prosed |L* diameter 
(sbere, pp, IS, £1)—ai kist, wicJtmit sltcmpLiiiiE to ccnlruv^rt my position, mtu\ to 
«jvnw Lhji Rhii had end fretful. aaU lEiat 1Imd snBundfTstood. the ^urya HlddEiAnta. 
Tfc* matter i* F in-JmS, too drar ftw couiiuvtrty: the Sdrvji-Sidi llitiita dnwi 
iCTch «i unequul dmitoo iff the zodiac ’ Mi potiilkrfis sf 'eIi* jisneEloii-star*, laid 
dowa in Hu- eighth chapter. at* in m wlw? iacontl*Leal with of «iuai 

diruuKH incuSftiteil En tbeeCowd; nw do they reEwtitotea hbwuH enifwidence be¬ 
tween m Inter Hindu form of tb# ia^Eiiution anil the Cblftew ettw; snd fi>c a clwuge 
of itKon^tucntr }b*X furnish mi manarf of fouadatwa At wpll infiir from an as- 
tewM^raicftl didaLEkHi nf the place* of n Aritiu, aTMiri, a dcini&orum, and *o esj 
that tfi-j Riga* -of tine zodiac are of unequal ui Li lj!_ 
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tifcation of Lire sUF^roupfl, unless the spaces be measureJ from star to 
shir F If each mtflmm Ws a npaee n?i apart to it simply from the 
neighboring portion of the ecliptic, mthovitis may well enough differ 
m lo whether equal division tbaJl be made of the- interval between two 
utorivn*, or whether a larger part of it shall be attach dl to (be one or 
to the other of them. And Ehen Weber goes directly on io remark 
the inconsistency between the space* sj^ignnd by the two authorities 
referred to am] those derivable from the $u rya-3iddhlint.il, the latter 
being mes^m-d, according to Bbft erroneous method, by the intervals 
of longitude between junction^tar and junction-<dar' and he doe* not 
give us the slightest re?*-«Ti to supper L that lie contemplates any differ 
once in the mode of menatiftffteat In the three several! ea^es, 

I do not need to take up in detail other like instnnee*; «-o far :« I have 
been able to discover* the Essays contain nothing from which a conclu¬ 
sion could legitimately W drawn militating against that derivable from 
lhe passages already disctineiHl: evL-rything, rather, lends to support the 
latter. Indeed, I conceive my underatnndihg of Weber's meaning to 
be amply justified by the vers q dotations of his former words which be 
makes iri his reply, feir the jnai-|M»*e of convicting mo of misrepriisculfl- 
tie&. In every instance, he speaks of the equal or unequal 11 distances, 11 
or “mutual; di*tauee» p M of the mik-thai™*, or the lunar stations. Now, 
it* everybody aek now ledges tliat the word nair*bfifrft has two meaning,, 
namely fc aHterisin P T and * space in the aky t or di vision of the ecliptic, 
marked, by an astcrum,' U scerus in me not only a natural, hut an nn- 
avoidable inference, that when anyone talks about the “mutual dis¬ 
tances of the nrt k*hit rar , 1 * he means ihu intervals between th»> astemms 
them wive a, l3ao tin rs or star-groups—-just as, when one epenk* of the 
mutual distance of Rome anil S'aple% be is necessarily understood^ 
refer to the interval between Usv two cities, nnd not to the respective 
extent of the Itomnn and MiP^litan territories. Who, of has own 
head. could possibly have Lmsgioed that Prof. Weber would habitually 
write of the u mutual distances" of the successive division* of a circle, 
between which there arc no diiuntu which ift eonterminouai If ho 
bad usually talked about “equal spares/ 1 t>r 44 equal extent of the nnk- 
shatrai" ho won id at 3en.sE 3mve given ua a clew, hy wh ich we might 
have arrived at a recognition of w hat he at present claims to have twen. 
the true intent of his biomiage everywhere. But, in the solitary pas¬ 
sage which he b able to cite wWr be use* the expresnoti "‘the 
of the twonty-Havpn nojtiAeifuti,' 1 k i immediately wddft 44 their mutual 
distances from one another," u if expressly to gmn I against our under- 
standing the M upases 14 to be measured otherwise than by the M di*- 
Lances" between the stars t 

If Prof Weber, accordingly, now mruntoin* that, whenever be said 
“equal or unequal distance* of the lid all the lime meant 

** equal nr unequal patent of the nak&htro -sp ru'es," F measured not by in¬ 
terval but by vicinity, it ts reaMin-ahle ihiit we should believe him upon 
hi* word: hot il is eounlly reasonable that he tdioukl allow the mison- 
dv ratfinding to have been im o«n fault, ami hot imputaUo to us, who 
were obliged to infer bia meaning from his Innguagu alone, 

I am, I miLit confers not a little puwlcd to und*inland upon what 

? Dii. viai. SO 
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ground it k that Prof, Wcher (p 43T) pronounces my liahflual rept^ 
mutation of the word by * 1 niteri^ri 1 to be, ,l ctyFiio1agicJiiily t 

thoroughly utig notifiable*" Tin- absolute derivation of ualnAftfro, 

, deed, Bthll remuitis * mooted question, as nt the time whew tmr note* to 
the Stirva^ikUlnYnla weif prepared; neither Aufrecht** erplaniithm of 
it (ntfjhAalrn no^o-fru, 1 Bight-keeper*), nor Kang* (rUjfciAflfra = , 
ff?r4 r 1 night station i being wholly salidsctorv mad eoEiiiming— 

especially the Ml*r p which is directly opposed to the demonstrably cur¬ 
liest meatiing of the word* This, Prof Weber himsdf be* been at 
much pniiu to allow (NnbhnLnt^ ii. 268 sq.), in ^tnr’ of 4 connU-Hjitsen, 
Nor hi w the term ever lost it* primary signification* exchanging it for 
iliat of *op»ce in the sky the 1 utter ho* only been added m * tecog- 
nLiAblv secondary or derived meaning, arrival at through moms of the 
special ixiUm cl of makukatm as the dUUnelite name of Hie Iwnw a*ter- 
isms, and then the uve of tbe&c u marking und denominating the #p*rc« 
in the hky which they occupied* The scholiast to the S^iyw-SiddhAotP 
colls by the name nairiAntru not the twenty-eight lunar astvrEHtns alone* 
but alio Sirin*, Capella, ahd the oilier filed stars wtutfe |wi*iiion* an? 
defined in contiecMoti with Uiaire (Suryo-Siddh r . ri|L 10-l£ p 2Q-*l)f 
and Hie astronomical t rvalues tbcm&dvtM, when they wish lo Apeak ex¬ 
actly, avoiding the ambiguity arising front the double imc of the term, 
do so by setting up a new special name for the spatf*. mundy n\ihhatra- 
hhnfWt bhabku*^, * the portion of [the hravens^ or of the planelury palh h # 
belonging to] an saUrank* 1 I submit, therefore, that when ws would 
avoid the same ambiguity, we are fully justified—etymolopoalty, H‘ien- 
tiffcallvi and by every ether consideration—in talking of ** axteristus" 
and “isU-risnml portions or apace*. n I made choice of the word uJfer- 
Ttfwi because, white more usually employed to designate n group of 
alar** it does not etymologically or invariably do *n, und i* therefore 
conveniently applicable to the nni-i/iuCrti, winch, though prevail5ugly 
groups, count amuug their number a few single j,lur*. 

| J rof. Wubflr’s opinion and my own arc still at variance—perhaps 
after all. Ins# in reality than in appearance—as to what constitutes the 
central and fundamental feature of the asLerismil syetam, jstkS what was 
its history of growth. He holds (p. 430) that Bi U 10 division of lho 
heaven into iwenty^soveu portions corresponding with the daily motion 
of the moonT 1 was the earlier step, and that ki, the selection of the si am 
which should mark those portion*** 1 was the later step. This i* t if I 
am not mistaken^ partly right, but also partly wrong and wanting in 
coherence. The division of the heaven* may well enough be claimed 
to have been the first tiling accomplished; hut how, I would ask* 
eoutd it be accomplished Mite through the menu* of the seiWtion of 
M&nt Prof Weber will hardly be dUpowd to maintain that the Hin¬ 
du* can have first staked out or chalked off the sky into twenty-seven 
see dons of 13" SO* ench, and then proceeded to examine each section 


* f acmht, pcThsp- to drati Eh* n» of LliLi e4lwc v hi Pref Wsbcr |p r 4»ft> suffifTi 
birasrlf la kw Rftlvd fay my iisniK-cnEly intr^lncing it \vm ami El^er* s* lycvmym 
far ‘ecliptic , 11 10 ainutsl ilw burdco-vraie rcpelhkm of tlw lUJtr snd it* nifa^r cqeirs^ 

1 mi*, inlo tuipHting me nf be™y and incontbEcn^r Enochlf^ 1 be Hradu knewt- 

of pbmeti- 
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and see which hmoup she stars it contained could be inert conveniently 
employed to murk it ! An v a^umption of ftii independent division, 
made hy the Rid of a clock and meridian circle, or of re>? other astro- 
notn ecu instruments, as excluded hj the nature of the c*ml* W^ber'* 
earlier *lep a then, would be no step at nil, iialt» combined w][|s hi* 
Inter one. It would isnne merely in the formation of mi idea of a divis¬ 
ion* in ri preliminary apprehension that the heavens might, could, would, 
a till should be parted off into twenty-save a or twenty-eight jKittbiift, 
each of which was, traversed by the moon in n day's motion. Such an 
apprehension i\ indeed, nn essential prerequisite to the establishment 
of a ftyntein., hut it is tiotllllij^ more than that; It might Corns to be 
realized in the &kv + and it might riot; it t# a mere idea, and not an in¬ 
stitution, The insiitution is founded when tin: divisioti is actually 
made; that is to sav, when the determining atari? and groups of stars 
are selected, Resigned U* their purpose, and combined into n strut tn 
perform mg this work* we cannot wdl conceive thatanyth in g but the 
moon's motion itself ^rved ns guide; obwnraiion of her position from 
night to night, and through a number of »uec«iilr* revolutions—w ith 
some aid, possibly enough* from the dc terminal ion of opposite groups, 
si* shown by their position upon opposite hornmns* or from other *uch 
simple met hods—would lead gradually to t|i« choice of tlie RslerisimR, 
and the formation of a vUMhctofy series answering thenceforth (to 
aifopt Muller's very apt com par bon) the pnfposf? of the Bgore* on tho 
dial plnte, to mark" the point in lirr revolution at which tliujnoon had 
at any given time arrived. Wbnl a din bp Into ii w it bout figures and 
without fired pillion, that would be a lunar mdian without deaignitted 
aAtetiftimL In the serif* of astemms and the intern of divisions n? 
hound to it and dependent on it, we have a mal iuMiiutiua, capable of 
being described, handed down by tradition* communicated to other 
peoples And the judertsms are the visible and concrete portion of the 
institution, Unit which determine* it* identity, thiu to which this tradi¬ 
tion would ding too*! closely ; that limy should bo loosely held, or 
lightly abandoned, and the original work of sdeclion done over again 
in auv whokmde way; is not a thing to be thought ol Some degree 
of modification, it would, of course, like every other human institution, 
bo liable to undergo; there U not one of the groups composing it 
which might not he changL-d for another if continued uso should show 

* Unleu. mileed, w nre to adept MtfJler’i wrule rto$g*%ilon {fleece I (* the 
fourth yagwn of Ilir H^Vwli, p. Ul), that “hit Iwlvum F jIm pLintod in * 
cirelr nl eOftal di«liMWHr* round a htfniw would itu^war the purjHrte of a pniWUJff 
Ob*erviiti,itV h fur (lie HfltidttfrUJ 1ft pislieMrtaf til* *ky r Mul fuF ill* JmwIWmh of Eh* 
tun D».J NMX 1 U them, ihi- aaipfiratei w«H » dwiH H»wer m*h a pur- 

npc fattoiisly. with iwrs whfihl inolhtwmW: in ^ fif*t place, kn*K«d of a hum 
Intone the we thrrcld nerd * twi ntr^ightli put# At ihylr emirate t in afier 

of wlnrJi |Le obiervisr ir%ht applv hw wy*. while he reTnlrwd abovl Ul awl itii (L* 
w*id oEiw>- wo ►ImwU Imri lu rodsiM ihe rdiptiu tn a cwndekM wilh tlto hor^ 
Suo—and ihii would be harder te mamiffe; would imply Hm Eraa-frr ipw 
obiorewterT to i uliw- a^oqt ™nh or Huath of tbweqwnw: and. «*en tLm p 
thv AincuiUce Cu&d hi.vpren hut ouee a dnj, whru lh* up S srtit E ^Utice -A* imiJer 
our n.tridintL Ahvr all. U i* hardly true thnt "our WitHu of jalMPPiy «wmI 
bt Uxj H^ude hp-S imperfect if *■: wi*b Ee undflitaad tlta hnt ia llw 

rodteulu^ of dnyt iual seA*«iea, and yean “ (ibaet.). 
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that U 10 substitution would be an improvement*, i>r if other considers' 
tiom should prompt it; which of the scries should be Recounted as the 
first would tw (in tbe aWneu of any determining motive diwWJ ^st- 
ucetod with the moon and her motion?; J ;t matter of coJiipuruthe 
(jwn« t to be :M-ttl«-l by changing us»ngu, In *liort» every variation 
we actually note in the three systems* upon comparing them with on* 
another, i» rati jl* we might look fof t being constant with all that 
strictness of tradition which we have ffcason to ck|jccL in an institution 
of thin, rhnrzcter. Even the complete ehAttge of applicntian to which 
the Chinos have submitted it 1* hut the natural accompaiiikmetLi ol a 
change in their general methods of astronomical study and observation, 
the complete canrlng out* m I have already indicated (above, |>. 
of a process which tbu Hindus hUo initialed,- hut pursued no farther, 
Somewhat faither m (p- 433 sq.), Prof. W#ber &pctua dwifoua to 
fusten upon me the reproach of dfcmgunitovracsti (not tu call it by a 
warns nanif), in that 1 have, under the influence of ids H&saya, changed 
my views in one important point respecting tin- najfcstoifttiti without ac¬ 
knowledging it* Jiinl even with an attempt to hide the fact from right. 
In tin- note* to the Sftftfl-Siddh&Map namely (pp. 207-8; Jopirn. Ani.. 
Or. Sj.k: y. vl 361-2)* I Lad at mme length argued that the Hindu no£- 
th$tfn$ were nat properly to be regarded a.* a lunar series; that they 
were, rath'-'r, a simple ^letm of ecliptic division, made for general uses: 
while, in my article on the fateriema] system, that opinion was turdy 
abandoned, p 1 m*.i,-i,i without £4 mention. Owing to the peculiar circam- 
suiures under which our Huna-Siddbiuta wa* prepared and published 
—1 having to do the bulk of my investigation of wdi separate subject 
at it came up in order, and being unable |o detain the printer until I 
should arrive everywhere at a fully matured conclusion—tike note* con¬ 
tain more than one opinion which E have since seen muon to relinquish 
o» ttatorcmbta Some of iuy errors I discovered In time to rectify them, 
partially or completely, in the 14 additionat note* f* others (of which by 
fur the moat imjH>riaiit Is my provisional! adhesion to M. Biol a views re¬ 
specting the derivation of the nedfc*Aflf.rttf from the jm>w) l have corrected 
dievhrs or should do m in a second edition of the work, or at any 
other suitable opportunity* Of the former class j| the view now under 
coadderstkm; 1 had arrived at it under ihc joint mlSm-nce of lilot's 
teachings and of the Sforyn-^itidhmjta* in which treatbu tbi? nnkuhatraM 
exhibit no trace of a special connection w ith the moon ■ but though £ 
held list the moment with con side ruble confidence, 1 soon saw reason 
seriously to question Its cofrecLiies*; and I withdrew it, virtually > if not 
categorically* in llio twcnty*i.-sglnli ndditiopal note (p. 326: Joum. Am, 
Or. Soc T y p vi. 40fl)* where I coinn U* the contiwry ceucltwion—namely 
that u it may fairly l" claim l-i] thnt tbc pstcri»ins, :i^ a Hindu iq.^tilntiOTi, 
are an onginally lusar division of the jtodme*™ My chimge of opinion was 
due to a renewed and fuller consideration of the same evidence which 
] had lutd before tnc in already di^rtusing the qn^twn* and si m to cny 
growing cmancipnthjin from RuW'rvience to Biot's dogmna. Thai Pni 
Webers writings and private communication* had an imporlunt share 
in enEighlening me l have no disporitlon to question* all hough I can no 
longer recall all dm aieps of my conversion : lull he h altogether mis- 
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taken in supposing that fata E^-ays on the NakahalnM mw initnnaaitd 
in clfcotitig it; when they appeared' Ike queition w&* *1ready a t"“jf 
of die pa*! to me; so little was it promt to my mind t and so far w*i 1 
from thinking that, nitor what 1 had Brak** the ■ddirinciaJ hflU% he 
would atill regard tnc as maintaining the apCfcm put forth and defended 
In the note* on the toil,* that (as he truly point* out on p,438) I totally 
mi-apprehended the meaning of the remark mule by him sn hie flat 
Essay (p. Bit! that he should prove erroneous my auamptinn that the 
nek'ihairti* wore Eodiacal eoriftteSlatbnf, rudely marking m% division* of 
the ecliptic.* I think, therefor* that Weber judge* me with unneeea- 
ttry harshness, or even with evident injustice* when he holds up io rep- 
reheiurma the dnlm pa da in n*T my vk» of the atMl 

still remained, J in nearly nil cMntltlfWfmsti* (namely, in then? which 

I go on to detail—among them, that the aerie* w** looked upon as 
bavin* been fleeted to mark the moon's progress through tb« zodiac) 

II Ike *otnq with that wpresaed in thaiwU* on the Shrya-Siddh^nliii, :* 
and when he would fain show thm T in esamining and crit idling hi* 
GquyK, I have intentionally ignored one point of prime consequence 
respeeting whieh l hud been convinced by their irgonwuit I may ta 
unroasonaldy difficult to convince of the erroneonaqaa of *n opinion 
which L entertain: of that oilier* must be the judge*: hat 1 believe 
that I know myself well enough to be justified m claiming that I am 
ever ready, when eonvineed, to confess it w ith frankness 

To mv former diaeossioB (above, p. 5(1 sq.) nf the question whether 
the Hindu mterunu are originally twenty-seven or twenty-eight I have 
nothing of consequence now to add, by wm either of cslefcsiou or of 
amendment: my argument was drawn out with the inosi scrupulous care 
to allow no fact or consideration more weight thnn fairly belonged to it> 
and I am unable at present to see that il require* modifi^tion. Prof. 
Weber « criticism*do not touch il: he has failed lo apprehend my posi¬ 
tion, ns a purdv negative emu ' r to see that 1 win not trying io prove thu 
number twenty eight original by Indian evidence—which, indeed, I 
should be presumptuous to attempt—but only In show that that evidence 
doe* not unequivocally prove the number twenty-seven original: that, if 
the primitives of the acrits of twenty eight is strongly nunpwtcd by 
evidence obtainable outside of India, it cannot W ecu luted from the 
Hindu literature. Weber, in hi* p*ftttM*bip for the contrary opinion, 
would fain compel me to infer tlmt the sevunth by mu iu the nineteenth 
book of the Atlmrvji-H edii, In which Abhijit is m otioned along with the 
other iwentv-seyeli nj-icri^mv icust necessarily be a very modem one, 
became i]ji! hook which contains it U a late addition lo the AUiarvan. 
But the demand u obvioudv unreliable and fftmiim* The same 
nineteenth l™k include* p»a«* from ritiglo ntves to whok hym^ 
which arc also found acatlerod through five of the ten books of tins Itig- 
Yeda: und Weber would hardly require us lo admit that half the Ihg- 
Vcla ia more redout than the main body of the Albanian coSkctmu; 


* It ffii doiabtf™ dm «*= that bt simply nvrrloukid tb* widitwmd net*, h 
wu m tmj IO happen, sl ough it In fully inferred to in iba tafe* W*let it* prt.p*r 

fdijtfk 
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yel< if we mm% allow that tin? seventh hymn, hrpauseof the place where 
ii occur*. cannot be otherwise iban modern, then our coucluairm must 
bu the *ain« a* regards Else I^nsli and eleventh (which are liig^Yedn 
vii. 35}* or the h and thirteenth (which are Rig-Veda *+ 0®- 1 and 103}, 
and m mu At for the pal] willy recent word*, to which ] J ruf. Weber a 
second time refers ns a* hdicnimg the late date of the hymn in quea- 
lion, they do not happen to be contained in liie hymn itself, but in an* 
oilier one, an appendage to it* of very different style and content 
In weighing and combining such doubtful and (apparently) partially 
conflicting evidence* a* we have in rely upon in making up our tiew of 
this geimrnl subject, one person will naturally Attribute mere force to 
ecrudder*Horns of one kind, another of another, To myself, I will ow n, 
almost anything seem* easier to as.sumo ibnn the repealed borrow ing?^ 
the successive alterations under foreign influence, to which VvqL Wnbur 
is so ready Vo n^ort a* a noEtkljon of the difficulties in which hU reason¬ 
ings invoke Emu. lie think' That the IIindue, may hare lir-i a 
aeries of Mentj^eren nstensnis from Bnbjlon, nod then, afterward, an¬ 
other of twenty-eight, extending the system became they understood 
that tli 0 ISabylohiariH had done the same; (but the Amis may liave 
accepted from the HahvlomanH. or perhaps from the Hindu** in ante- 
I Jamie t ini ns, :lcl .malcnsnHiJ system, which they certainly cikbt away* 
pulling in its place n. modem Elinifu one, n| Fonm Inter period , that tlm 
tlhincMS meu, too* are of Babylonian origin, but that their partial agree¬ 
ment with tile uvkihrttrm of the ftflryn.-Siddhntiln 5s n mj blcrioot cir- 
cumstntiee, la be conjeeiu rally explained by common lealloti* in the one 
direction or the other lo my view, on the other hand* nn institution 
of this character, when once introduced and natumiked* fairly Adopted 
by the people |q whom Si wmc* nnd niulr familiar to their uae, is 
thenceforth virtually a tintivc institution, having its history of develop- 
meat determined by internal eircumtfftTires not readily changed from a 
pronenc?.s to tnkilfttc what 5* foreign, The grand reason for believing 
that Lbe Hindu system in originally composed of twenty-eight member* 
is that both the oilier* arc ; And, to my apprehension* it outweighs 
all the apparently opposing circumstance*, atid forcers ns to endeavor to 
explain the?-.- in men a manner a* lo accord with it, let f*L i [ t the more 
clearly Prof VkVbsr is able lo show ihal in the curly times no less than 
in the Inter, the Hindu* prevailingly reckoned twenty* mv(ti uodbAotrejg 
the in ore d oen he in crease die pro lability that tliey hegati will reckon¬ 
ing twenty-eight; innsmydi a* he thereby decreases the probability 
that the r#fi* ami manazit. which are systems of Lwcnly-dgbt members 
were derived from the HuJcakatrn*. ami forces us toward the coftcl Union 
that they id I originate together from a fourth sonree, nr else that the 
nakthatrax are derived from the Jriirw or the mdkdfiZ In the Sidillifin- 
tas the Jyotkha, and ilk© llruhiimims the division of the ecliptic i■■- 
t w enty-seven-fold. and the twenty-cigh! h JiaterE-m is o Aorr dTorftrrt* 
Thu most con#picmou» result of SEdn^bd^fs recent inquiries nmotig 
H i u A rah an |L or*. accord i ng to h E* ov,' n (pruv i»ionai) ^ u m iuarv (m.^c 
abovi'. p. at|M, note), is to the effeet that they report the Hindu nrtreno* 
ineri to reckon twenty-aevvii ntfWrrfnji. The CoHHidemion F I lieu, ihal, 
if the Iliqdiii had pro pa gated a lunar todiae through Asia, tliey would 
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haiu been likely la prejwgata an® of twenly-*cren ihvinlane, uml trei of 
twrntj-ttigK U perhpi entitled to oven ranre w-ctpTit in the general 
urcnment tlirtn I farmer! f p. S 1 ?) clfciOlid iii its b*Wf- 

Prof. Wutar limply scout* m impwible my opinion tUnt the words 
ippnrrV^f^f rthtl attufa^ liLumlly ♦itere’ ind 1 oeUiw,' ns<tl by ilia ~ kik- 
tariv-A liVfthnmnst in dwdbfhg il' 1 - 1 posit ion of AVM|itrektivdy lo ,] ie 
AiSidhAflimd'Crodt, tmy be reiKlered ♦beyond ami 'tin* *rdc p m*X 
□ndfrataod to the rntih of Abb^i in the wne* nitar Him 11* 

pcmLiun judm* lire atm J be insist* that llrey ran only tigmfj * ferthcr 
up in the sky 1 mid ‘fardiSf dawn in tire *ky/ Tbi*«*m* not nWllrer 
to drift* nt with the position which he formerly mum Earned, in bacon* 
tmtmy wllh Oolibthckcr reacting ilie antiquity of the mrt of wrrting 
in India, WTreeem the latter inerted ihi* lb* ward** above, and 
“below; 1 ns employed by the Hindu writers (In a manner prceaelj tlm 
opposite of that nsnul among ns) to signify mpccbtdy a succeeding 
and a preceding pnaHHge* were to ire taken in n perfectly liter** <4Mi 
indicnlintf pliv»fcal position in the pile of written leave* iwiitulmc a 
man use ript, Weber (1*4 Stud, v, 38) claimed for them a Sgaralice *p- 
pturtwn jomlft ahJ pointed otii that various 8*mknt words Tnmnuijr 
- above' were frequently used In lire sense of 1 either on, lubscqirent* 
in oonnections where no conception of physical posh ion wm nssuionhLe, 
If p then, cvprwinna for 1 above’ arc CtmiOarly employed by the Hmdni 
to mtm ' boyoiuC without reference to phjaic*! t ■« n.p ab- 

snrdily f nor even nny special dffleolty. in so nnder^UindLng 
in Urn pAAMgfi under discnsaioiif even though I am utiAble Lu put toy 
Wr upon another jns»gt where it ha* this rtpgBcitian: ^ ^ 

ideas of 'iters in place 1 and ‘beyond in order' are so convertible in 
ordinary Sanskrit siMige. that anr word which Htemlly means lbai OM 
may bo emidoved to mean the nlW. The correlation ot mjnnMMto 
whiefi confc*§*flj limits the contrary sense, of Mutbir, tl.is 
side; would of ilself W enough to create line powiUlitj, And a p>w- 
hWhf h all that I reqiifal or chum; my pension tbirt Ablnirt not 
changed ite tlrlUr place daring the period of cut knowledge of tlio 

Hindu system is fo.led on other consideration*. and i* strong enough 

to overbear the presumption which ibis pM«g« would oilier wise, no 

doubt, more natural I v raise, , ., , 

In the Himn bcsmM I can see no neceMary implication, such as is 
claimed over aJ over agnin by PWf* Weber, of lbs *™*«f of Abl.ijit 
is a number of the asterisnial system. It is, f™I«d. spoken of *a if it 
required something more thin * simple mention like the rest, bnl that 
might be not only because it itm of raccut introduction, but J*™« II 
was not generalIj accepted as included in lire senes of natjAa mi along 
with the fiber twimlv seven, and was therefore less fomiliarlv knoun, 
Ami if it hnd bcott fairlv brought in, since the nine of the TiiiUirijadsun- 
hitJk, into lire wild no w formed An integral jMittf ily ** tmgmM 

by the Bithrarma. ere should hardly find that this work, in two out of dm 
file naSKizcs where the mbKulm itm mentioned, rehearses onli l-cntj 
Mvoi. of them. Precisely this ^nivoeal positron of AbhijiU now ac¬ 
knowledged and now rejected by the uim authentic^ throughout nearly 
the whok period of mbsiitonco of the institution »n India, is what gives 
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m 

support to- in? ecMijectoro concerning iU tlint U is ami wm alwiyt a sort 
df otilnid* member, with oisly a lml L-rigl it to ftwaridtim with the rnsL 
Tfua ibhijit hi* changed iLh place 3n tho nky without dmngtng lift 
name u Tidl nfiici which Pmt Wdw ought on all nr .’mint* to desire 
Ui tnaiiL upon, since to establishment iceuh to iimihdiiiv the claim that 
cbfljojre of plfice and chtripifi of immn go hand ■ □ bind with one another 

_.j cJiiixa which h* advance and urg^ tft order to pTove tho tinning 

and van able chfirftcter of tho ndtihalmsvrici. Not h the dunn tetter 
wapporUd upon ike other Hide. Aiming all the T&mti&m of nainc f>ro- 
fteuted hv tkfl authorities. of various period % we have none mnru sinking 
than mrfmfiVrti nod ini-nA0* p drcfrA and WAp, mfifu ami esfffdti. put, 
ha regard* the first df those, while we have Mm nnd more nnt^Tiivo- 
CJt | re^h-ii to believe in the ever unchanged identity of the asterum 
thun i* the ea^f\ perhaps anywhere eW in the eerier, wo hare itlvo uie 
amutwhcb of the highest Hindu lestioogrwpbio Authority that the two 
p* aih™ ft"? of Identical meaning;* in tho seootsd ra*e, the star calico 
usually GWrd mark* tho Mku, or *fore-k^ of the M Stag ; ,f _iri Inc third 
C!wo r ml Liinini report* the Bfitorism to have too star^ a* indicated by 
the dual ciVftdii* and identified il with that pair whk’h form* the most 
tirilliftivt find conspicuous feature of ike larger iirniip styled by the Hsd- 
dh^nlos ntfifo. In view of these and other like fakt.% I raij safely ap¬ 
peal to any unprejudiced person whether vnrifitkiti of name ss to bo 
taken & prhna farit evidence of cbnjjt of place of kui iisLi , r>m. 

If Ike Klfhk k k r bv iwan of the oiframfitance that men in general 
are ml vel*ed in the iniricacieR of the utrobotirictl and astrological 
doctrine of the NdJtjAafjnUt ta willing to leave it noineLimra to tin?option 
of the individual suirrikcer whether he wilt ukc any Fi'^odnt of them 
or no + sorh conduct Is very liberal on to part* and muck to it* retlit clh 
a spiritual guide; but will hardly conduct n-- + *a Weber (p* 454) would 
have it ck\ to the eoncEusion that the whole subject wm of such oWti- 
rity that even the astrologer* could not fed certain which group* of 


* II |a ikpL * bills pinwi^p that even here, where the Imdiltm af the Pnlhinaiiai 
■vxl lh* utnuwillSai dnea of the SSddhlnU* ruffm in filing tlw pine* nf tbs ulnr- 
\*m beywsii dtpota* and whirs thrtt li Eie shadow of s r^a*rin diacoTerabla hr inar 
belirTin^ it tn have rikaJi(f«d it^ idetiUiy m the intenih Weber ip Ptlll IM-ly £p. 452J 
|o a*>!tDse ihfii the AniaTOfcn-kft'v iilenl^jicattan of torgofim* ami intake* is only 
tiis infer vutial blonder. Thu ii quim of* pie™ with h« fi™?r iiifESVPtlda nf a 
rnffrel r etvranlii^kiil frftefn for tin? deflnition of ** * groop ef Ehr«! star* 

—a rtUftcertSoo uf->n which I e»pr<islly animadrerted m my p»vlo4i pf^r (ahorA k 
rm. PhtT Wcb*r app^nr* Uj think nt prrwdt fp. -iai) that he ihonkl kavn 

bc^n nMekled from any repeoadi no th» ■eeouiLt hv the Fsct that he had hinttetf 
extracted *nii hroi^ht together thL- Ir^emla ami nlher evSrtefK^ wlaich fii so di*‘ 
ta nelly tba of I he group. But, In my *i*w % ihc i* i^t the nthper way. 

If he had not fcnuwo the evklefioe^. hi* windlri bare Iven n ]*w H nnFitu- 

ml ?«*. nnd ilmult refatabla by ikrlt adduttlen; the wry dmrmjrtat.ee th^, while 
liavintr tlirm all in view, he ch>u 2>1 yt«t hiki.inl a ooniXtur* which wholly iRnorfrl 
them, tb wbat appean^l In nse w unncoounlAhle tWt I only compnre it 

w\ih the rffccta ftf a willful Unafairw- E ►Inccrely rtjjrtt tn nje« that the urm^tli of 
my exprewtod* SCI eooiwetlon wilk thll Mihjwt ha* wounded W eher, making him 
rv^ard hknirIF u accused t-d ilrUberalely ehuulnif his m the truth : netkliSpt 
vti farther fpvrn nif tho’rtght-*; I iuppc*wd shot 1 had ruffidently guiirded aganuL 
■w.b a hkvomitflKtino what I had mid «l tL-j pn^tdifli; pago tP’ *1 % » M 
eafher 10). 
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Wan eon it fluted. I he scries, or hand down the knowledge of them un- 
im pal red frotn jEencrnEidn to generation. On the ecntraiy* the first 
pirn! bhw to the exact tradition of the system considered m n. ikllir 
one wms given, in my opinion, wlipn th« Hindns wore turned from rude 
observers'into exact odWetOf*; when the precise dnta und methods of 
their borrowed naMo^ia3 seJonet sent the tmont* of India to their 
efoscU, instead of to the open fields. as the scene of Lheir learned labotn; 
when the lo^i^fn with which the moon shontd be bund at any par¬ 
ticular timu could be correctly determined by one who never looked at 
the akt’i, and wii* unable to toll one ntnr from another. Thun Hogan the 
period when even hu w|os wem moat rented in (he iitftdeflw doctrine 
might At the lame time be niterEy indifferent ns to which were the slam 
and the group* whose name* he used so glibly. Hence the difficulty 
txpeficned by nMtimni (at the time of whose visit to India this Wl 
already been the condition of things for eenttirie*) p end by all who have 
followed him, ill making the Hindu iutf ninuiuen point out their aalctismi 
in the sky. Hence ftbra, ft* a Uni example. Mpfi-Deyit ri^tnn, one of 
the most learned and aide of the living Hindu votaries of the stfc&cc, 
m his translation of the Shrji-SiiJdhintn (Cwlvnliat 3^62 ; p. »V2 b mnlra 
no pretense to an independent opinion a* to the identity of the aster- 
imiisl groups but adopts implicitly ColebrooW* determination of them, 
hot venturing to vary in the slightest particular from tins authority k 
even when* it is moat obviously snritflkrn.* 

Nearly at 1 J 10 close of bis e^ny, Prof Weber, if l rightly apprehend 
his ffieBEisDg s plant* himself on ground where I can heartily join him. 
and where, cw I think, most of our conflicting views piay be liarmoniiwL 
He points cub namely (p. 454 }y that, considering the |at*ne*x of the 
SiddhftnLa* its source* of our knowledge respecting' thy nafahatmM, wo 
have res»n even to bo nitonhhod f that the position* of ibe tatter, a* 
determined by them, agree w tp]| u they do w ith those derived from 
the Arab and Chinese authorities;, and he adds; “ But this agreement 
is naturally the best guarantee of their correct lie**, nnd p where it u 
found to exist, the identity of the stirs concerned K tmtundly, assured. 
Where, btvtvfi^ there is no such agreement— where, that U to say, Ihs 
nandii/ ami Jicw correspond, hut the na^jArntnEu differ bora them— 
them the fault will doubtless lie with the kttcr, being attributable to 
their defective tradition/ 

Tkii ia precisely tbo position which L would desire to maintain. If 


* ll \m ipupoflanl that iliti utter iiibfflTinia if BtpA^Dtr* in Uisi mittw should 
\m remsrkeii [Iht rciur<* eipEuUf iinre it U uauu:k;ftt,if L«%ad, h* rffrrvnra whalers 
bein^nuoi? [j nay saikri^[ c I«t it be #uppt**eJ Ebjl he tolstllcuHJiy mmpA and 
ntilte* fijtcHrotike’j cnucliLiinitiki r* t g i nb i * with U?r feiulli or tils eixmtn- 

Slion uf tba EJiUm • Fur fJLajnptt% wren OblabfBpkefr ef 

ApAnmUm. wdb w b L % 3" In Vuir* is wpted*llthoqfb, m I >.»¥« sJresdjF mm 
nisniedi no,t ^Urya-Si^db^ p- 510;. Iflitra, Am- Qr. vk 3*3}, mi W# *iiw* 

v^rific-d by re^retbcs t» rminenE mitruQwnkal autlwnlj. tlucrt) Jtrv no ■tan fcaGwa 
ta ideflCx- by LbOf4 wrjirt 

t llbat i» to uji i>f rtnijrttf, if w* biv<fl tuCf-mrd otcTwl *** te be jwn qai Ini by 
Pfuf, tfcUr’i arronsanta that the M*i?r»pial ifinupi vm liabt* lo and sclually Jid 
inlfiir Litdelini t« abange, -nad Ubst t3i-*r Hicidu jlt Eroaensrn werr sever qidta BjHtur«d 
Q ( tbflir iJcntily ; I know of uuathrr ground fur uUraUhruetit. 
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wo are to imcArigflta the lufitcry ami relations of the three aptems, or 
of any one of them, our ftret lE^p, tb u foundation of nil our after conclu¬ 
sion:':" must be tbmr mutual comparison! tin- rc^uitito W derived thfero- 
frem are jao rcr and more reliable than any which wn -nun obtain i»y other 
merely inferential moans. Where the three are found to agree, there 
no theoretic considerations of general variability, of changing rniiiic-s 
divinities, or number*, or the like, will justify n* in Hamming l bat any one 
of theni 1m* (kvinted from the original; nothing but positive and im~ 
equivocal testimony can fchow «uch deviation, Whore any two of the 
three agree, and tbe third diflbrv from lht!tn H wo Lave nt lrast fi-riiwd 
fuck reason to belie v« that llie funner truly present the primitive insti¬ 
tution, which the other him nt thin- point abandoned— for what nmeniif 
and at what period* must ho judged in each ease scpnrntelp opoti u-irti- 
mony or from conjecture. In iliu very few ea&c* (tiul more than two 
or three) where all disagree, only conjecture, guided by Contldenlkmi 
of geeLtml thue**, can presume to point out the original. Sttth a com- 
parixon m* thi*- 1 have attempted tu mnlie, in my fornirr artit-le fat psge 
45), and I claim with confidence, now aa then, that it should cotiftitute 
the bum of every general inquiry into the origin anil tnuumlw of 
thU interesting and problematical iu&lvlutkin. Tliomj who thun In-gin 
alike will laj likely to agree in their main results, however they may 
diifcr in regard to details- Different minds are differently impressed 
by the ^nme avidetme, and what is wtiiifseiory ground for a decided 
opinion to one person only suggesti a presumption, if even that, to 
another. For my own part, thu o.ln opinion which I can bold with 
confide nee is that every attempt hitherto made to prove any one of I ho 
three systems derived from tulrer of (In? others h drfflOHitnUy n fail¬ 
ure; huh partly for that reason, partly for other* already ret forth, I 
incline to think* with Prof. Weber, tfmt some fourth people is moat 
likely to have been the originator of the primitive low sodme* 

It remains to say n few words upon, the same two |mlni* of which 1 
spoke by way of appendix to my first article? since* though they are 
not immediately COuntfted with the question of derivation of the nal^ 
Mhaimii their treatment by ! - 1 '. Weber ia not without an important 

bearing upon the contnsvtny between u*. 

To one accmtomed to deal with mathematical ipieslions, the simple 
statement that the moon's ^nodical revolution and the yearly revela¬ 
tion of the Min are entirely bcemmein_s«rab[e—that the year is enfti- 
p wed T not of ten?he ftmnr months nor of twelve ptun or minus a minute 
fraction, but of about twelve and a third—h sufficient tbundntScro for 
I he inference that full uiotiia mteL occur ip all parts and at all points of 
the ecliptic* and could not he lioun-j for any uuiitinpons period to any 
particular series of purls of point** Ktit llic benefit, however* of \\um$ 
to whom thfl Wring-. of mndi it stalemrlit Would IjC 1cm. clear, and 
Quite cspeeiidEy fur tW benefit of Frof. Weber, who had nlready *huwn 
that he did not appreciate them, 1 qwm n gooiJ many hour^ while pre¬ 
paring my previous e-i-ay, in caEculftting the ridefCa) place of the moulds 
opposition through a ^orses of veatOn nnlcr U* show by a sufficient 
illustrative ovocuplo preewdy what would be tlie effect of ilie incoio- 
nicnHumhlliir meisa to in drifting the pkecH uf the mOOH 1 iv lull from 
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■atticism to aitcmmu And 1 submit at present dm! the ill nitration vmt 
both rU-nr and sufficient. and ought to convince any woH-inforrncd and 
unprejudiced person. So far, however, as I'ruf WoWr is concerned, 
mv W®t was thrown away : bn is »ii 11 quite incredulous,. and ifliidtts 
to hav? the nutter Le*lc<i anew* H by competent astronomical authority^ 
Whut authority bo may be willing'to ace*pi m ciMupcieiti, it U imp:*- 
■ihle tbr hue lo my\ Lnt l umitmt sao that any profound astronomical 
se inner* that moth mere than a little arithmetic U called for in order 
to deni with a niucstion m simple, lie would wifely have done both 
hiui*.eJf niiii me bottom justice, lb iwttiod of pablfrhiitg to the world hi* 
own inability to jndgfl the case and his. tack of EonftdtiBna in m% hi> 
lifld referred mv asftertkuLS to Milne innllinijiilical ftiflod to he ttitffj. 
The difficulty is that, having formed a very pfouiibk theory in explana¬ 
tion of a bhierical, fact,, he is unwilling to see that it involve an itnpnM 
sibilitv, and 111 uit therefore bn nUndaii^d. it appears to b im ns m de¬ 
cided IV ? and u in the nature of things" to be taken for gran tod that, if 
tin- Hindus have a sol of ponttviEttt mum* for the months derived 
from certain mpd-iAafF'nr*, they must have pdected them berate^ at the 
time, the otoon was conirnuoiidy or ouatotnnrily full in those iwlsAafrat 
rather than In nny other* of the strko, that lie ia imwAaonshly impfcnv- 
trabte to the proof that this never was or could have Wn the ease. To 
me, on the other bund* it seem* not hard to find an explanation which 
shall include and meadfe both the lustorfod fact ami the ^tronomkjil^ 
It was. practically more convenient for the Hindus te bare filed names 
for their months* rather than such *s varied from year to year, neeord- 
wg to the asleriims in which the moon wo* actually full; and the pres¬ 
ent sefiiyi wjul pitched npoti simply lievan^u it was u good as any other. 
The work inn v even have been done in the ctoseh without reference ia 
itV real truth in any one year. It wan neentaxj to make a scunewbal 
arbitrary c Wee, nud tlio Uindns hid sufficient good sense to make it* 
and to eftsblMi a fked nomepiL-hiture for their lnoTvih^ withool being 
disturbed by dm fad that it could never he strictly correct for two 
rears in MiccesftioTL 

The other case U of a very similar clmmlOT, In hit Essay* on the 
Naktihatm, Prof. Weber poinl* out that certain older Hindu authorities 
treat MUlgun* is first of the spring moutlus, while certain later ones 
put C&ilm in its placet and yet others, whom ha regard* ns the liUesl 
of all, allow the ^im L rank to V hi^hkba: ntid lie FUggesi* that die pro- 
cession of the eqnlpoxra famishes a sufficient ciplaijalitm of the Mils- 
slikntion, ]p in my otftkillSj reply that in thii last I®int ha U mta- 
tnknii; that ho most seek «?me other ns ode of nccou ndog ihr the d»- 
corrlanec of his nuthofftie^ since, m far a* the prewswan ii concerned, 
we should rspcct just dir- contrary 10 tni the ease* N + ow, honrver, ho 
iDikhs on pfiifoh>gicfll groaods, upotr hit former twilanatlnii, thus eon- 
Terling what was at fin>t a vridnl oversight into a di*cr^iStable blunder. 
He combats my atjecthts jw If I were trying to force him to admit 
tlint firm* arc "two dmusaad yean older than br Mktm **, and yti mine nu 
than l answer, m lev"din preceding jn^iance, that thk h not a 

mutter wbli which I hn™ undertaken to meddle; that I am tvni oppov 
|ng his phiJolugrcnl foct-s but only putting alongside them another, of a 
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Mieniiflc'etinrnct-er. which overthrows, not those fact* themselves but 
bis ctplnnation of them, compelling hb to seek finotliof^nliieh nted 
not, be diflic liI t to find. A very alight ronsidermtimi of tlm point, with 
the aid of a globe or chart, or of consultation wliLi, some friend better 
versed in such subject*, migiil have shown Kiwi bis error, and saved him 
from putting himself into the vmimwhat equivocal position of one who 
attempts to prove, “a* phiffilogiie," that the pieeeBsioDat movement of 
the i'*:jLtjnoxL’s is from west to cast, and not from cast to west 

Thews two instance^ in which Prof, Weber discredits and rejects, 
without nay due einniLnationt mv well-infant nsetifientiems of tils con- 
elusions, in matters respecting which he has not generally been nnwil¬ 
ling to allow that I am bettor fluidified to judge than he., iieem to me to 
indicate that In* tins put himself into a more than reasonably nntAgD- 
nistic and repellent altitude toward my article, and nil it# reasonings 
and conclusion*. That it was so may doubtless lie jocrilied in great 
pan to the effect of those mi&Hppreliciiiioiis of his position oh one or 
two important points which I Lave above had to oiclums or explain, I 
atis not without hope that at present* in view of my exiilniistEOTis T bo 
will he led to reopen tho discussion in Ms own mind, and to attribute 
more weight than he lias hitherto been able to do to my view* upon 
the points as to wktdi we differ. 
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Proceeding nt Hoitum ftnd Cambridge, May TPIh HPit 31 it* 


Till Society camo together for tla Annual fleeting on Wednesday,, 
May 2Qth a at 10 o'c, A. si, + at clii- room of the American Academy 
of Art* and Science^ in iVig Athcnasum building. Boston, 

Prof. Jkcb of Cambridge, one of the Yloe*Pmidenla> look the chair 
nod called th? Society to order, adverting, su he did *0, to tin* d ^ap¬ 
pointment of the hopes winch had heed entertained at Use ]n*t meeting* 
id J'nneeton, that the Soctrtv would this time enjoy the presence of it* 
ProR-idciiU Dr. Robinson, rand tu the pftihfiil lu*a which it had Kastamed, 
in common with the whole? learned world* by bf* mtoal doecaac. 

After the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting by the 
Recording Secretary, report* from the retiring nilcers wore called for f 
and mibinitted. 

Thf? Treasurer presented his aeeotinii, which, after due exnimnation 
by an auditing eom miller wore adopted. HU general eutement of 
the transaction* of the year was jw follows; 
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The Treasurer called attention to the considerable! diminution of the 
balance on hand during the part year. This was due in pari to the 
remii*iori by ihe Society of the qa^-moi ent for the year lydl—OS, and 
would Jmv* been much greater, had iforre not been unoanally large 
receipt* fmm ether •Miurttaw lie stated that rather more than |200 
wha Htill Jut- the Tr.'iwnrv from metal ►era, for s^Mmcni* of 1^01-62 
ami previous wars not vet paid in. He recommended the authorising 
of a special effort to celled liie*e onUUndtng dues, during the present 
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interval h thu levying of the rc^utor tmomncnte. It wii accord mply, 
upon motion^ voted by thu Society, that the Treuufcr b* iutboriEed 
and rbftnicLM] to send out bills tpln to all members In urttfltt, press¬ 
ing nftm them the dewihlencsa of a settlement, without frrthi-r delay, 
of afl account* past do** 

The Librarian read the list of donors to the Library and Cnlnpct 
daring thy yenr,* and briefly described lho*e of the donations which 
eeentfd to call fur special notice. But forty-seven titter of printed 
boots and one of mnnrtH'ripts,. had been added to the eitalogrle Rttlot 
Hay last, tlie must valuable and important nccesrious listing been eon- 
tinuatiouA of seric* already commenced. The gift of highest vnhm bad 
been ono made fo the I’jibinei by Bet, Wilbam Clurkn new of 
BmUkdwm^ Vermont, being n collection of eightv-foLir coins p>ld t 
silver, nnd copper, of Greek* Roman, Uyi3inttne + and Orients] mintage, 
many of them of great antiquity and beauty, or of interest from other 
qualities 

The Committee of FuMlcatton re ported that the printing of the new 
Number of the Journal bad not yet been he^im t but would soon be taken 
up, "Die Number would be filled chiefly with contributions from mem¬ 
bers su h'jme T which bad in part been presented at the preceding meet¬ 
ing. and it) port would be brought forward at this meeting,f 

The Dimeters announced to the Society that they Intel adopted for 
Lbf? meeting the order proposed by the Committee of Arrangement^ 
* which was as follows; to devote the session of Wednesday Forenoon 
entirely lo the transaction of business and other mutton ptopr to be 
brought forward at the Annual Minting: to assemble again at 4 o’c, 
p. m.’ at the residence of Dr + PeabcHlv, in C]tmbridge T for the reception 
of communications; to adjourn in the- evening in to accept an 

invitation kindly ntended by Dr, Reck in the members of the Society 
and their Indies, to be present at a soi-ini gat In. ring at id* Ebou^s and 
to come together for a eontinualien of thu literary ‘u^ioti, in Boston, 
it & **% on. Thursday morning. Farther* that they bad re-appointed 
lbs? Committee of Fu hi Nation of the preceding year. That they hud 
designated New Haven as tho place of the next Setni-aunoal Meolifift 
to beheld on Wedues4!a>\ October Hth, 1&GA, and hid named Prof*. 
Salisbury, Hadley, and Whitney as a Committee of Arrangement for it. 

The Directon al-o predated the name# of persons whom (hey nomi¬ 
nated for election to membership in the Society, and the Society there¬ 
upon proceeded by ballot to accept ami ratify the noiroRarioni, As 
r*ifresponding Members, WOT thus fleeted 

Dhuu Dtit* of flomhiy H 

fi-ihu Rajcudmliils llilra, of Culeutto, 


* Ttio ilnfULtiorh rmirmi prUr to Blip meeting of Ofiobry^ ]&«2, m nckOoW- 
1 ia lbe Irul Pift nf llib frermtb Volume of the Stfclrly’* JoiamaL 

f Prof WhltHtf.fld Biot jimJ Wftjrr'i vviw* T^pfetirnr dm rvlalwn tf (he Chi- 
Otmi and Hindu A*i*fi«. 2 ii*, wiah an siUIiii-^n, upm Mutter's rreflOlly p-ublhb*d 
(ijjiiiicift- Eip>o the j*amc nutjezt; Hr*. L- ift|l« r irr l . e& iLn KmJ ; J r V. 

ftrom. p. (n>i»tBtjoo iif part of a SQfl treiUlii on the ?Vmp</, or Spiriiaal 
L\t* of the S-ilH-*; Prof, BiidW, <att Iho aipfnUr mn!« fhe ftrrajiii ** IpiJo- 

Kiirwprsn liuigtia^9- I'mf. Salisbury, un tho troHn of ihr Aa^. bt-furr sihI slncr 
the rfc*r <«f ULn.ru h tr^pt-rting prriHtunliuq sad niiurid resjttindballty T 
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Ttic Com?p&tnliJ5|r Secretary liud before tbe meeting Die correspond- 

tnca of tlie pn^t b \% months and read add) park of it *a wmtr of * 
cimrucLer to anlereft I hi; membw pnaotiL 

The mutual reports beinj* now di^pj&ed of, Prof. Sid tibuiy to*£ to di¬ 
rect the mention of die Society mew to the 3 o» it bad recently mm- 
loined, in the ilmth of it*. President Dr. Uohmtfjt^ nml to attugest * 
formnl tri butc of ruspeut To la is memory, H e .as follows: 

Tli in flNiiu to Hr* the proper time Ebr Uk lo paiue, to mtkr and rw*r4 lh« *™t 
bcmiTifintifiE wbfch IhL* >«rfip[y has «ipflrien«d,«l^ We bit met, is the decPiLwa 
of It* hnnnrrd President. Then W ilwiif■ 4 kQm! of Inaa, JiHiepewkntly of aLL fttS’ 
deuring Attachments, hr bb^ uf ndinnet*. whew oo« whom we have long bem isr- 
eufimiirij cm- iHitint ruiiemg the 3 mpg l* *1 qumberol with [foe departed, 

But, hot to ppeoL 3 wfq of the rupturing of tender lien «f aft-rUpp. wbno the perm 
withdrawn fmifl the ran*. 1 * of earth i* one wlkiie dmraclrr, inicllortiml nblitifti, 
nti i' I uttiinmenii linve nJEtUtal I In' botice, and w*m tli*- reippnf t of hi* ojimtnmrri; 
nml especially, if he ha* been Linked wo is im tli* rtprewntatlrt of noy fiigbif dr 
puHnvfLt of labttr ftir ihi' i^folicC goad; n rn.L ret mikro , 3 if foi* wiitie lm* refillE»*d 
Ljrwr upwi hi* eutMrtry m fnreign land*. where older dviliuliim dninihl give 9 pun 
ji^t ftppredaflon of all that teddi hi advance ibe rase in knowledfi *ih! rSrlbn—l 
say (la!-, under Mini. c5fcirrjii(ju»esi, the rokl which comma human WtrfhiGly 
ilwfiys Miffrni by (he death vf mf one whan vr liar* krwwn, b mm deeply and 
widely fc'lL Such b ffon case In respect ta oer Ear,- Itowideiri. This Socwljf h 
furtuimcn in having been presided Atari during the wbib pt-niyJ nf .la exiictjv:*, 
W t«u men of Hicli ctnltM'Sker-. in sdbiLdkrlj epu N tie* end firqiiiailraup^ n* wiill u* So 
their Apb^dttlHi and adtracj naf tlwj rnia^ it r^prewts :.*■ IV, rkki-riag and 
Dr, ftnliinwn. Tq tin? onthmb«n of «ur ltr*t fWidetit m brfaalf of nil fr-im-ng 
we own It, in^berl, in great mtnwri, that ihlf SSncwly end fttf flbliRatSuni 

to ttw eeeutfkd are not inferifir p for Ibe lupp-rl wtdm hb wellr^amed fame as a 
wfeibr bl 9 Kvu actfl"l 4 Mij gJTim; to ll v Hr. IlijlMbJJjn 4!.y« *wt m man hf llic mfdtM 
lempern.mi-nt whieh ait iUwtaa hi hb pfedwt l ==«r i» ibat their; L' : -i racin’ 
i,,it tjj draw arouad hEiu m<n' rnOLrie* Pfirnft!. by iM euntngimi ^-f *y mpjiiby 
with a pomJrtuiL* ik^othpn tii i I, -. i«it ratJwr to »litne, with a rtcndj, wire lli*bt, 
fjmfi lIk- path of 1 brow: Kfliiurii |h* found ifrwdy tw.kirnf after knowk-dgi?, DelErNrir. 
Ate Lb forming L.i*. «pinLi^*. hv vrm idwayi io be relied upwi for wbulever 
4 join* Iip nrtLvinl al, m ■c^rbdn tq have aigwntnl* hi their fatpr whicli Cnyld nat 
GAHily be,gai?i<BHL W+ ruind was forb^-iJ fur ft^mreb, ami f,T building up ■ wild 
structure of MferLilneil truth, ■inpr by Ftemci but out fnr Audits or im*;i r.acinn 
Up m, abHj ■ fflir-niFjirJrd ftutb, nrjulf To FeccigfiLfe. slid deflrmli tn Iniu^Lf 

qf, all the diwnt-rk -1 of others, £fo Ainenam sebobr, J^rbap*. ^ iK^rtr 
than be h s* rt^nls merbsi Wbl «copt Efi Im* 4vf*rlmtat i to the b«gb German 
ideal of a '‘Gcbbriprr A* a tLebru* llsgtiin.hB wai 5 iii*ur|».w!d by any of Im 
cmrnLryuHn, out to uy that hr fed ti.Lin all; and it tn-iy b* eonfid^lly «^mnj 
thfli rMi ihm-, eilhrr In rbN ^untry r. r in Europe, wllldn tb-‘ inn^ rias 

u, I ualbi I Dr. Robins Lb hi* flwtnbtltlwn (n tbe bnuwh uf iearnmg whkh (vpcrfilEj 
occupied tin* later Tear* of b* life—that of blbliciil gmgmpliy. Havlii;* twice 
vbiteil T'Alnthw. iffrr jror, «f prepsmtinb.ba war abb tuwiic upon sndfis luwy 
IJiefiliiatihm- nf F^-alitieti, fw rhe first tiioe, by whkh he did niotfft to r*lnrq Lo 
Actual *Hir nfiiSnariiTf toe. Tiiiniwy r< ! nReTpti^ini , i Uf t]*p “*ite* of Jewbh snd 

early Chridiaik history. Mi* AuibnHty io ihis firld of nwiurh. ^ is ^eEl kimwn. 
It wlierwer any tike l* attarhrd m Midi knowL«lgE. W iLit all lib Miaio- 

nsenUnud vjiltiy ipn-iul reputntbim b* wa^ nm-h-vt, sliJ al Ehe forihejt rrirnn-e 

fjTHfl qb|rusiTcnr**«yet he pfr^rved a db* aelf respect. Hr was * i liri liAii 
NiJM-tAT—aud 4 * * tilth. I fl.ru *iuae, «hd anl JklE lu ewn tbsnHtly (Naf, in I hr par-u t nf 
learning, as well a* In ail «diut watts of Life, lie I'bnMian *|dril of docIlkiT I* ofsrf 
tu tie *oughl. f j r and chfliisbeil; m4 thnl, whkLu must_d3UmalIj u*o »tl mpreEy 
huT.ivn ■ppUabcws few [fop ASdftisitiiM] ^f ko<iW tJieri? i* al*n a light ffOtU- abate 

toiw oblaiiKNl by filMlih* oMonmn-kiB wdh ibe FR!h«r tif tit^r splfsts. 

I sleu tfnifcWiwii Ehal I do liul kuJlcale in Elir biui^i nsi L nn« r tb* clnlms of ih* 
kt^r Prudent of tkia to our re*p*Ct *uJ grateful; rcc4l«Uun; bi^ Itiim 


tv American Oriental Society; 

fcnmlile tribute to lbo ItiEfWifJ of oar tn. minted MNtciit'* is »H llrat i** loirfon 
allow* me to offer, Slv purpose, htiwevcr. ni nni iff fimtfh lo aiiemp-t to 
be the *pnk**itian of t3>o Society, on iliit arca.-non, ** to fiHvre ihat a tntttrfoLt* 
H» ip ports red, by the Chair. to prepare »uv5 »t»!hMv »«riuHii«l in mtmofj of Dr. 
Itf.b.nwn, ni the hop® that the motion Will «11 forth worthier exprevamc t-f our 
■tOtTOEtllX 

The inoliou wsia get g tided by Prof. Barrow^ of Andover who offered 
a brief sketch of tlic fife and labors of Dr RotuittgD* and an estimate 
of his c hisracler m a admin r xlemJ n fenebor l 

$it wTtifl rttivb wtuth bare just bo+m mad* loach * churA tint umit Tibmtc 
lane and fiaQUrtifidlir in tb* b»-art uf Bffft Aifierifan M“hiikr. In rtmiidfirftlima ftt 
Eb^ fact ibat !>?, HubiluW* firrt work which gnlim! liira n?pnlatirjn b* a •'elmlftt 
wiki d«uw in Andnrar, imd a.U& that for many jcam hijf depuirtvnt of >< udy ban 
b^ti tlws B*itit tu l9i_tll which bo pw«His4 with such iUiiitrinB* St may B i"t 

bet Umppntpnale that I ihoulJ,. «& thl* occ&mou, refer briefly to bit Jjfr, dttwtin 
and IfetrefJ kbor*. 

A paltre nf SadUiiRstno, CtoflQffdtati where lir wii* bom on tlie ]0|h day of 
April* iTfl*. Ami gntdiuUdl in ISIS Al Hlimrltiifi Odl*tv ,bt iir^t cnme tr> Andorra 
in 1 H'il. to ftipMmicncI the printing of nil edition tif the first *1* bunks *4 this 3li*4. 
which he MpftptnNi wit]i niiEn* fcir ibn pre*?. IJr ww* ilw»dj a widower,. har¬ 
ing Unit ha iSSW bk first wUs** dimgfilfer fif ihfi He*. S. Kbit land, mk^iojwrj to 
[Jsl? Oneida IncliatM, To Anduvrr p liii acquaint iirw wtih I'ref. Stiinrt (latnfaTljr ln- 
tzoduC+d him to Ehr field of bfHi«l rtmfy* aid it wa* during Hi rtiLiStnco 
tlnev. Cintn lfe*| eu 1 Hint the fmit of hi* Ijib.r- In that di^^itmenl 

tiffin to- Appear Iti^ldtn bdrlU^f, for a |art t.«f till* ptHml, tlie 4>Ffire of a»i^tant 
inoLru^ttur tn iln* dfpartmnit of S^arrt*«| Liieraturi?, Slu tos.l Prof. bEilAf! publhbisl 
*j<ij 4 fjnt]y r in ISS&, a Irur^ktlen of Winer 1 * Orammnr of ibr Sf«w T**kiiwTiL In 
the Riunfc year In? paWWitfil *l*o n tmlvlnliim *f tVp,hV* Ckvk Pbilol^iva Not! 
Te^fanientJ—wbich w,ii hi* fir*l rfB-rt to Lht tiftf of New Tevbwtii Wilwgraj^j, 

In IB'ifi be to Euro|;w F ^rbiere hi iprnt fnur year* in *tuiljr ahd tn^L Hem 

Iw married, f^r lii^ w^ iic! &i{e f Mil- ifilnhi tin nf Pm/. Jacirb p i*f iJ*lk, 

Imnvn te tbo liirrjLry wmLl tithlL-t 1 the rdidb of 7bfi>i r HcShthii^ to A ruUswr. bfl 
rtnEvri, in the iippohittrirnl nf Exlrarmfioarr of hUtnhtA 

whidi ho IlmLi] till im. when he tbe ^rflk'H cu t teh^vml to 

ih^ iberetill 1HST. liiiriiy; I be wbnlu lertn of lii-^ MiernMl r^idltntf in AndnTfr find 
hi* iub*fl4|uen| mtdi.UrtKB in li'.i-1 1 in_ hU UHin in the flebl nf tHtdical VHumHutc i*rr# 
ahmidanl. In J@3l, ibo lilbliqtl Rcpr^ilnty wmA t^uiyi«hwl by him In A^Mrr. 
In flik f^ri-iMikal ibc eiuw uf biblical learnirM nude a Ptaddm omL grifnl advance. 
Tlkrne liH.l nurer Im^en in Arorrirn a theo^iHriftal qiMrtrtiy uf *n hi^h a rbartHcr,, At 
ka^i w» far a» the de^mrinieat of Anwj IJferal nr* wjl 4 wMKWmrd. Tba »oluia« 
uf ihU work which he vditrJ, fiom tS3l in- tHil P are eirir-edbtgty viiliuiblc,, and ore 

to the [m^rnt Jay In iperiid darnrihd _ In app^^J-rtl hi+ forked eilrtion ol 
Calmet'p Uii'LhHNivre nf the OibLe. TbU in Li* 'Iaj. was a vsdnahW w^rk; ultL.-'i^b, 
ii tlie t'nsfe^cr Enns«Sf rt'inarti. in tlkt pri-tare, it enntuiEH'd very many thing* 
wliirb he Wniihl never haTL- Snwrtfeil l<ut which, k'ing once there, he did feel 
himwlr at fcllwrty to reject Wlwierer hml ocioakjR tn enAaalt U «-»>n leAnwd tbai 
thc-eivini nf lht 1 aftnlff wfufln? m? r-.ri twined in Usr hrn-f nuiin ikit LNire tha ^i^tia- 
lure " R." Tbiii even 3il» own aihllihrfui tn CAtnift cem-A during bU hfetim# k. b* 
of nurlwjMty W4i4 ffnf hK fiidl, hut preemifHntly Ilk rjierrL Jlii rwdrdrtH jn the 
field nf tuh'Scid leambg nvnileil t>t him ihmit rrnpr» inIvlihdi 3-ml hillen, and 
be wi*lie«l St to l-o undbinlr^l ihot hoitlut wnrk. m-r 111* Eiihk Dictiinnrj for 
t]n> yiiunsE, wbit'h appear^l in wa4 any leo^r worthy m r eimitiEinn. 

In Ibl’-J appeared Ekt br^l editiem of L>r ltntiirimn >l a tramlalHin of Mniimi 
Orn?k Sn TH3V, a iwvoail nJitN*n of ibc ami Sn Ih&l, a new truoa' 

kllnn fruen Ebi ISth German A IlafnNmy of e3il- Ovpfli in trTerh, in the 

general nriJar of Le Ckrc aoiJ Sbapoahi. wlfch Neweonifi 1 ’* nutr*. ibr whole mripvdl 
anti tkw Cirnck lest newly arranyeil, wn* publifh&iS under hU iiaps’rviiStJfi h AcmIo- 
v^r in LS^t, The HxLrmnfij i»f ihe F^i^r fjk*pel^ pijhliiliwl In Button in Irre^k: 
In 1S4S P unit In Engtub In \* 4 F*ri*+d fnrm of ihh. In SftsS appeared Dv. 
fEobirKon's own Gr#L-k tuA Englkb E,L jLicon of the Mew T-ei-tamenE. and in IS543 a 
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nrW rdltwn, tmmlj re-wriiten. In the i*we year hr h'Ued bti f«l of 

Ge*ejilui F fe ]U'k'r«v width Im4 tfDWqurnik Rone fftmaffli ktitbI ediik«L 

To pptailE of I hr lEt'rili Ilf lltC'O Irarc&fH Would l*J a »u JxiJ fiui ICL* Vi irk Tbdr 

widely ^xii-rnM ■cimiLanuti fa Itui Gfoitiiliy wh| in Eumpc, and ihc persistent u*« 
TTiftiit.- nf ihtm yrur after yttr, bw vitncw to Uwa fact ihai Uwy tur*l in ft *ati-h«- 
tort way ft fi»*t imp^rrunE tv. mi of hi blind rdRotnm In irulh. ihr-r |pik<«Q^- 
wieIi tlwir W Kyipfii liohcqutnp Iraraklioti of Wulitu Cluck wl nanly fmiktfd, and 

Ffof GEbk*n rxnllror Manual Il.dtfrw faum-n, I™ Gi*minw— Jnauifuf- 

nl€il f«r AtEMirtcuti null Etvtt4) icMm a new and brighter ent In iIku d*|initmi>tit 
-Of bibtlent Stiicr^riiplij. Il in tint pn-dhle tint FuMira’I ecluilarr of sin: pre^nl day 
flhmrfd frilrtiprrhcgd |Llr ddfifoaltirp IJhdtrr which lbn«Mi df Ui lalatfrd wla-i U-gati f40f 

atudy <d the lloJy Scripturea in UTi* original tnngtiu wime Pony ym* ri^n. Were 
sIiii vo.rka jupit ^Htkrn in ire now juinihUttml the biblical tctaUf could find 
utlicr hrljH ; but U wt^ nnt hi vhtfi PfoC Unhirwin rnmmtCKVit Id* !uV*r^ 

Ham M dftflmi*™ fJi-rti *fjn jMjjnfLdiy ftdt rr«l!*d on the firbJ of bthll.,-*! teaknE-mphy. 
It is true that loakbari Ikere Were nnt Imlatrrl and mikpvndrnL llv hml many 
nnhta wowiljuEiWf, in both p(nxlat and ptsirral IrxIwfiTsphy, iwrlSruIjirly thr pjj.lpiffiT 
h-i$cfi§rft|Jwr» nf Germany, Whbeui Ih-ir no I he enuld no| have amTOidUhi-tJ 
hi* (Treat and gpud Work in thin department To hhn ticicl gr-flotH tbr prhdeg* of 
biUtTior itw tulghly Htrcuni of phi hdotfarf U-t c>t%*tbtloit luit! m-vljr 
bur^t f irth with nucti fre^uic-M on-il follm--, Lntn tlwrilj of W that it m\^ht 
tLiprtdiT Ij*- f(U irrd ni>d ri.'fii'-JH.'J. life tlii^ hr* jhKI hi * p-rtvine* ftrn LiivaJiL-iblc. 

In jtatl I.u vuj idlKled to tin 1 pfE^ufiliip nF BibUntl Literature in tJiui Uokni 
S&jikJflftty of Krv Y«irii City. But before ^nlrmur upn ita rJiaEii««, M 

carried into eint^Eiun lii>t b'l:^ cliei; * I <■ *1 plan i>f fxiibiriiit; F‘ide*tiric nj.il tin- mljor 

Cfnl re^ibiw in eIip ItitcWt of bthJiflrtl b-urnln^. 1IJ.+ bfa^ frw hiaiir iti 

in ffmipaii.y wjlik I ho Iter KIE Stnilk a t'H rren in Uaiciewrj nf the AmniruD 
Boar.L Tin* remit* wrre afterwards cniUftlir f h hiJ Ilfbtlnit Ki^t-nreht**, pn fmrwJ 
iti Berbo, njnl piildi-.hcLl *lniulLnnrrnrrlT In tlwt ycai 11543 in Walk. liUHnn. and 

L^hslIimi. In 1852, In-- fund? » w«tnd vjJt tu PaEi^tkie. %itb "iRdar rrfirrttm* tfl 
tbc topoSTTnidiJr i:.f nod the K^tTmpliJ «F thb iwrtlieni purl nf Pilcpijrw. 

Dtariuif tJn: n>..re linport nnt fuitl t/f tiin reo'inl Juartipy hi* rtmipfiiktitfi hi t rsi^^E 
vjii, sT+ hi/Jpyr, ihe ItL-v, Kli Nik Fremt U^Uiya tri JL'nii:^ and kifk, and tbcu 
uEi ih it way to DamafCin> Until wifchtq ft d*y ■ joHirney of ihsl city, bo tfa* u-rrofiv 
pankd by Sho lier. W. M. T>Hnni>nn. ATierwariJi, fnftu DnmuTiii Ba aLhck, 
simj rthnoad iht- hnkitirrn md of Li-hfitinn i* ? B* init, ibc Hct, S- Jhd.-tin inT.itn. bifl 
com Oil nil i n_ Ibe roiift^ of tliee iiev inw*liieftEjiin* are pi mi hk ike ihml reliimi 
o-f bis -ontfi.il cdilnnaof it.c Biblical HfrHn.t.rhM, publid.nl in Thj-ea*ii in lb6*. ths 
|vo prei isiLJi vnluioup bfcttip 3 hsvMgh wf tlw> cnalEtr rtsplniotsd in the flrtl edlthan. 
It w,m n prsat fUv.Nr, ft» well tci Dr. Bubfn-oo xl»- £■? the CkiiiUan church at kr^n, 
that in tho«u l*tt jhurnaji Ime vai ptmilltcd ti^ enjny the Iftwlisuhle a^-ipEftOCe of 
iiaclL a ua;ui nr Dr. Eh Soiiib* n ket-Ei oWcTer, ikitiuagbly ftrqMmted a< veil wiilk 
the gsftLTOihy *4 the T<ank m with tbe lan-ruflce ao-I chartftiT nf ihv Araha. 
li.-vv- ,om-h Ebr Biblk-fl] UvHuitcbt* *te iod. b:. d i,, hlcn F, i iloif Iitt^iil 
tic will mrtuipi neirr I* kmawTi. It ii MiffiriL T ht t4i s*y that vSuuoit hl» ciiti-Eaot 
nld Dr. FU.ai.iPii cikulJ m-™ lure.- p,mnoplUhnJ ^uch a ihnfi^h T^rli nf piplnn- 
turn aii that of which wc kive |1 <ip record in dorr vuki^ K'LMnllr f^rtsiTiftEa 
Dr. 1 bibih -i n In uliftaiikLEip, fur the pph^sroclEoia wf Ilk ihe «nirtH nt-f a 

ernj.Fier like fch'fKwL Wlwr^rr rv.ul. Knjmrv* Kettndr =.ei il..- ina|v ncn.iopany. 

ini; ilic ftt'^alclici. ncrvipunff twenty Hkfcn "f l^« ihwi vnluma of ih-- Rriit 

tdTtinfl. Will #* 1 - how mudi |Fir-c-toloiiiL-# pre iDiScbt^l In his tfonSto for ibo »ccur*lo 
map* which BibJ hi much tt* llaeir nalir^ 

Tb 3 HibhVal f[c%r arehi-« Are the -TL-al vorfc nf lb 1 rU.Mu^mf- life, ihai work 
vlik'b him Etvm Mm w worbl vSd» eelehrUy, and Iwslp^i ni-rc ihnfl H»J iiUht. In 
ch«i«e llw wlnik face of brhhnd Any vlibli 1 c-idd bwtnv 

Utfio It would bi' mufwrflmnii. OlMl fact ftloi*# i" mffifWot in ibe cmlmmlt 

pot iich.n U hv ktiiHMl uiru. WhmntEf we iakc or. ft r. ,-rnt ifnmlard wr.jk that 
cuvrni iJlif field J-.f slkwe iiiTiHE^thm*. whether St be Pi hiicisn, a TOintiKutiry. m 
c T cl .M^liEu a Vibllral dictionary, tu Bm* oftniTel. wbcihrir vHitru in 
jr rvDW . Kndjuoi. or A«iwk»’ we fiihS n'fcrrnf** USblical R-..-+n\fetLH^ 

Tbav ftne quoted, not indeed hj loMUUt, hut M nuilionlj of the btgheFt mok. 


vi American Oriental Socuty: 

It Ip worth onr whit* to rnmider for a infmeiiE what wct* (be jwvm’tnmt EtailP 
of Dr, Ftohhwfc’e nilhrl, which govn m (Ik n^ulu n?f Idd re*eairhe* pttfli a high 
Tftofc JAifvirtwE; Mnung lliese were Ito indomitable per*o* croft re. unci wliiiL mnj 
be Gilltii has MTprily *1 It wp j»i hi« hahit to miks up hb Jtldg- 

mewl ofl p nwill** dll be had Imd *n about il Old! woj under piwnt fSrcMira- 
iMShrtfs! Attrwible. He did thjI Eiike allowed facts up^n fruit. W pftod them 
ibtirnoghly For lunawlf. Hi* ImepllfMtaH wen* cctopfwhiStoiTa abo. They eoir- 
eml Mie iwii field* wf perwmd uEmtY nlkn and learned research. &imf writi :n 
tiibLica] geography du nil ha the study, Their nulhoriiy ntofiul cowrie rwe 
tboTt hp wuitc*; and friF want of nU rrjitinfl tlrcr are dirts kll«v«l 

into' wrung confemfflhan* of firti ami wnTnpc jndmwtn. Thtnw art ©Eber* who 
tony be: I runted lu narrate wlut Ehey have theraselViw mw.. but who*# opinima* OTJ 
du^ioiM intoning WilMc if«*lth Atm of MP ifeit Dr. Kubivnnn wnm both 

toi? earvfui i duerter aud (he learned instigator, Think of him aim! bit TOIPpnn* 
ion riding ibcOOgh lhr desert of AroUd Peb»*n day tflet ibiy, with emnpiwfl bt-E'urg 
thi-iri mill vatrh in liiml, furrMly noting nt every turn <>f tl» r»4 tin* lit»r and 
dungt of ilireciiorL Think of tl* wmae two rotn mtwliwr lliTOUgh the uib<*rr*- 
nean p&Bpikgt 1 -, rTfiij Fret in Irtigih* ibat otsftfirrE* the firtinEaifi tif ^iLonm with 1 b»t 
flf Lite Virgin,, Ibat ihej might verify Ifoe fjcluf Elwir tiuiHcthin» For Cktoifiles 
of lib thprrtpag(i research to ihi■ [tot of hiibwy, o»f ha* only in rend what lie hti 
uf iiirh pfinrt-i a* Jemtmlera, Hebron, a tut Tyro. Lie wa* not elmply a Khutor, mr 
■kmjjJy no fii—i'Ttr. Mm ^n* n Ivnrnnl fllBmtr. 

Aipuliwl yquitEEy pfocnSju-ni tf*U in Dr. R^binpoiL'i di.Lmetor wm a dar and 
coin prelkCiM re judgiiLflit Nut fjnly vu bo uwkfali^able aiw! AcvL'-rcly nrcumEe in 
tlir ntlkLlon of facip frnm bjiji hblnr^ and obunratioo, but be knew tow to miika 
up* of tJiiMij in the fbrouilioo pF opinbonw TJwe nr* boukn wEdch stiay fcw titty 
diamctrriird &* raat *torehpa*« of fuet* r Tfckli, -ncTertto 1 let*. Ihdir niihcr™ wrn? 
umrWe to Ham to any i£ChmI attiioto. We tdne Uwlii tor tlK rf*to wHeh Ebey fnr- 
'tiLn.ij, ntlter than fur Any mrimcirii vM (hey r*pr ra IahiI ujhin Lbw d*1 a. liul 
Dr, ftubwiwjft had a retMrbtbly dear arkl pmelmrin^ annfHnnm of (he bMfflg 
cf tbe fa^E* which he fe*4 Hnilk-rf&i ofwfl lIik whidli hi L w a * 

Hence (in: Tor^Sittof tlw Srarned wnrEd.t'bal hi« jndj'nu'fi t* + tborugli ttiey may be 
(n oarlkwlnr cn**i ermftmup, are Ltr tli# mnin remnrkabty di-tirifpj^laed f> >t *«nlErEEty 
mad urfwtiHM, and EluU m nil ih*y Are worthy nf lln; liighmt nm^ldL-rat Uhi. 

Tto? fallmg'i nf Dr. EtolanNci^i w<tc In llu? line nf hta eseoLlL'iidi!^. He ^an brnh 
CHlttoCi and naifidrtit in til* jud^JCTit^. H\* uptofinrii Were llie suU nf muHam 
tnTeili^nE hin ’ he had lenmeA fmm eiperifTsce to rely upon (firm m rorreef, and it 
ii not wcmicKul tint ha *H4 mmurtiiaq iHKOrotorlably tcruriou.* of them, to twi> 
(mTuny he did noE. atwaya ippretian the rn^um^in of Ini opponent, or Ucftt 
Ehent Wiik EJ« emHmiln which Ibey de-Tved. 

Hi* rharacter^ai uti Im-inactuf %Tfw EniiflH^lktdy ou( ef hli clarackT n* a mart 
und a fefahtor. Severely nccurvli- norj tndoinilaWy (rwrprrrring in Id? own toreaLj^ 
g*i kMi», b= ewittl out loianto towcfw*P nnr IndolerKM* in hi? poplk Perhipa ha 
did nr4 niwAj* oinfce due allow och^ fr<r mhuli H f riir:n^lly <■«■( in u difEvrent nmuU\ 
frvkOI hk ofn, With him tin? 4sb|eti nf pursuit Vili truth nadird nh-1 UlUulorciod. 
Fur diytcii?iijo* md ride qorttkim Ikh iud ml tnste. In thi* rappeet lie differed 
widely fmm Ptof- Stuart Stoma of (be happir^t efltotn uf Elm( rrmarkabla man 
Hi U«3 loctara-room wert, tl h Wdl iiwwi P what might be Eernped esrur m. to 
Ibo litmd hii« 5 of Ehe WDnL Rot Dr. [tobin-wi adbemi rigidly Lo the Hubject 
before hint Tbr *Eudi'nt who aKeriipEed an mwrm* wnli Inni wai in dungiT nf 
being ■‘topped to a War dint Iw? wnuhl hIwjivi remriutoir. Perhapp 3>e wmjld bring 
tile tot! buck tip lo h b eyci, reBjaHiing In nTdry tone, “ E lind tN-cJJt.g of (lint here? 
All Trhmm object fu limply the mreKigaEion IfliiIl (nond in hh LecHire mnr-i 
Wtomdiioi HXfctfHliu. Bm if Wlj twine with the eirpeetotiotP of behitf ftom-taht^l 
bjf brilllaat flight* of Lbsy w^re *wiw to bo dkfl ppoin(«L Hal lie united 

With liii remarkable fuJJiun* amj ■ arenmey u 1 tenctot aomewltal more of iht 
gwfilal dement, tod introduced into hm writing* a liltto tllora uf toe LTHagto*ttoe; 
tbm ia him would b»ie been rmSiinl the wurdi of llwr poet: 

Ofnrw mUE piinrtura. i|ttL tj11.i.( airl4 4ljFeL 

During tor I mi Tear* »r hi* life. Dr. Rj-bln^on tmd vn hand a Qeopraphy uf the 
Holy Land, Tt> alj biblkwl edwnlan it euhiE lx a togrtc of 4ce|i rr^m ■ Luat Iik Iuj 
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left ihi* UEitanisbwl. In n Letter to roe, ibiEcd Jim nary 23th* I EGO, fa? itpcdre in a 
diwpandbur of Mi inilililT Iii work, arfcfofl fmta lb* *t»ie of hi* health, ■'klfh 
Mid hi-an CftikKn by two fetw* in tw* HtWCtufru ™fi- p blNIh^ ilutf* if **11*1 upon 
lu 3*hur ur write W «« Ikwar, be w*s wholly riliSLufad; Ui*t tic Iwl no 4* 
iuhj. emj> fajH ft if w«rk; aad wheEW lb* mm would e*vr return wpw. ktwwn ^nlw 
fa Cidwi. Tlwit wiiit*T ibe pi^edm# lie I»u 3 Wiped iM fewr, nod hbtawGik 
gmlwli; Si*i|l«VMli to thill alWwifthi fa 1 waa ji^hpo M* fa pnrfanii lOhSii InUir, 
»o4 liis- friend* tiherUh^fc lb* feufw that fa* *faul4 yet complete bu l»t 
tufcsng So MiaJr »?f aaeT'cd literature. Bat inch wil* not the will nf Ck>d. H* hu 
rone, but bin wurk* remain no ku^aJoiLyi! lmnnT* to Christendom. tUbeT* may 
Gtnwfttf m\ Uytjod him, but It will bu by avalllrtff tfamiwJ'MPt nf It* pneta* 
re*ulli uf hip ud wearied tol L in tW department of biWfasi ]raraJ[iff. 

Br, Pkkering, nf Boston, nr^rted to the evidence whieh had came 
utulor bis notice, in far distant countries of the value put upon Dr. 
Eobinsau’* works in Rid of Biblical interpretation. 

Dr. Bt^k, of Cktafe-idgt, uuvu an account of hi* carlr Mfumjutjroee 
with Dr. Robtaiwm commencing with the latter 1 * application for inform* 
alien respecting the mean* of study hi Oeramiiy, in antleipRtion of his 
first visit to that country, 1U farther spoke of h h etui tic nt qualities 
pw n scholar, E-ipediJIy of hi* wi tediag thoroughness, Mid complete 
txuffteiy of every tiling he undertook. 

Ptt>£ Sdtslrtir/ 1 propoud of Jl i^imnlttcG to prepare reidulien* 
haring Isfefi Accepted by the Society, the piwidfog olfaef designated 
Fret Salisbury, Prof Burrow s,, and 1W. Fronddt of New Brunswick 
a* mein here of that Committee They reported the following resofa- 
tion^ which were unanimously adopted: 

jfrirWM. That the Amrri^ip QHrtiUil &Kwly has hwn bcrciv^i, by tM denlh 
□f T>r. K LwmoI Rdhiu^rjfi, ilk Saitf Pnmrktil. uf iiu ■swiRU' and nffie^r i*n it 

fftMtly depended far tuppurt and ilir^titi^n. and *'htf«e dittir^abMd tLQtilHHiA 
Ln» Iwvii cnntiilmM 4n spdii for Orienlid »£udks the favomhfa regard of men of 
cuJIujt; Ih tlii-i ■rtuybEry, iDifaddal (Had) ta the ^ml tunu* nf llt« 55rh-ifly hkfujirL 

/^AtJpfri, II.ill 1 Flu Cfjrrc-|HKndiag: Sravitiry be rrucKMtcd fa romiiiunScatr! the 
peuLim^tiEK fif tbc SodfltypRS al*i« cKpre«e4 fa lh? taaiUy nt mur Ufa IWdwt, 
iLnd fa puliLi-b then IU r.ujr lounisl 

The CorriyjjKinrjing SecretaD' sailed nttcTitinn to the re rent deRth of 

another mender, Dn Cotiven Franck, of the Own anl Theological 
inarv, Catnbri.%u, who lifaJ for some years been a ncvf r faih&g aUeiid- 
ant'hE onr anfiiud meeting and by hi* presence, his iimmuimatfon*, 
and the part he look in our ductt-ntfcns, hml milled greatly to the pleaa^ 
ore and profit we had derived from them, lie hoped ihnt tome of 
those that fcn.-w him :- -t w^utd not kt ilia occasntm pay. without paying 
the merited tribute to his worth* 

Frof, Feabodv, of Cambridge, then fOK ami gave an aecoiiiit of the 
lift- and flCTvto* of Hr. Kmneis. hr* anjuircTuenU ns a scholar, £»m merits 
an n teacher, and the leading features of hit intiUefittwl and moral 


character: 

B. T , V. Fr,.m. «» II n«t.rf c fl u«. !9H- Hi* 

lifr KM .Invent ««lhr iliiide l brt«*n * [whvt. 1* .1 W.vrriu*n iwl Ibit Wins 
*f Pdpil EL.^ivpSct r«t«l Cue .1 r.rabnrbe. A< * ~rl.lt Btrlelw, 

h* enluW t.?« .k*T» «IlTob. *k«J«I, Ih. mpecl ««1 «^i ™^ ha **.** 
II. e dWwdlMnc reptrf i<f the .nmvundiiqf un I ty- A*.v.Iumd. end IBertS«i- 

BU in (I»>rinw H'ttlH of Ivi. •*» pre«lw 

Bid Mdown .1 kith mre nvMttlily iu*l «»n™ m U‘t «»*»».•] d»n»> of 
ilsewis*, lw not only fbuven Ivy lie clrelwg biarJ of lli< Voirertlly, 


viii A m trimn Qriznki l Sxkty: 

h«t deri glinted by iho- fie-oring Buffing of n Un;* portk» of hia tlf’rirtl brethren, 
cn ihu rxnmr of ihr Ue^ Ihftry W^t?, who bad been wflftlNiMd hj tin 
failure of health |p resign hU pn>rn-«?r«hi|l 

Tn iiipi new stflihw Ike tvi* darfitigolibcd by 4nftcrirfilhiu* dll%fnc* f uniform jimmlty 
of prtmnvn* with li-i* puptk and ihfl ohhioM «sd(*Tw l« v]*T*ie t\w preiwilicif 
•tuvianl Ilf Jirsit ^t-miiral adHlnfrhlp lunnnq- tin* cirrpy uifch'r lib Snflu- 

fnnr- In hs* wtJtr wrud f^IjiE Loras Iw h"d nuny ftr-ow fHemk, nod iwi eiujiEiiei, 
Warm m i^mfnt}we» P brand *nd comjinbiehd vie m ebrnrity* lfalfmily an 

ill wnrih| philanthropic CAEerprhEL*, Ilo euilinuud CT^ry Enude of in 

vUefeN could wfv« die criiMisiiinity am (be Ctirwiiaji dUam, Fur many irnmllia 
bufi.ra his ili'ftili, iili pnoottfttiftra gat* tot* ^jrtdn presage nf find and 

rapid defjTJm*; but h* hnrdlv mnlttod fas full nuNwira rf Heifer ilM-tj wbilr mu- 
idmt*oeis Javtod. Up tnvt Lb cla*wri at Ins h^u** till wSlMra & week of bit 
dr-silh. At ihr cfo** of the flr*| day <>H which he luid Wd witling tn dwfti hlnasetf 
tmi lit In work, hfi sank isiLu a eurmitoM »tat« r mid tbenev. four • Uy» liter. Into 
pnlhlt" 8 .- di**jluiinft. 

Dr, Fra^i* wai prL‘ii rsii iir-ni I y a ftuii^L, and that for hi ■ cn!inr life. u 

w ah bb fidelity m a be found I bur for ratm-dra mill TPtlsd ioquhttbns, 

arid bp iTien commi-in-vd ihf cpLEucli'HI of 111 # larg* ami curioui librarr, which eon- 
laiiks, It m believed, a grimier diTPnfitj of rare b^lk** in pr«p*»fiHstt to it* *i*e, than 
■nj cuber library \n N-w Eftgteml, arid whirh bvwt* In ilnum etury ™ltnnr lr™ 
Af ita ownur's imanteiy nf ita eonEtnti. lie was aiiHing tlw tJ-.-iflinM of oof dmiiM 
la b«nmc pmrr-rmnl With Ibn f^nmin bixigtH^ htrratu r*, m«l tl^pb^y. He had 
an, fyar-HnapitabW tfiiiid, lh?bl bi* opiiiinfi^ alwny* aubfecl |o iwbinu, hi* tiw* 
nptHs tu dprJ^tji, with Gnu and optiratirc faill In I’rutft pruwiplr* and 

ftianianRHijil tmlfi* P was an it^piTl nf niiU-ci-jnn itnd ndnalkm w»b F^fer- 

vvkx In many nf tin; importnnt *ubjtTi* uf H^ntn.iVi-ny in ptiSluttiiphy and tlienlngr. 
He bad, mufall j„ tin? ulmurtt Ibrnnr^H. itt l tcoidt y h maintaining Out pond twm 
ddibcmtfly UkvfT> ind Wna n!*rii.t* nuulj En maupetwinal «4pritk» fi^r Hhi% riifhti 
md Itm true; bill cm a ^ jbjcL 1 ! mi which it wan ^j^ihlo fur him to rpad nmJ Bludy 
mare he wemed ttdwilbrt^ tn kt hh mind wek a lempamry rrp<jM, H« frH 
thnt it wm tnwm to ibw truth to ntim- ctm a provtihul Tpnlltt in an bioe La 
wbkJt there were now adroetfn ora eiibpr "hfe who cleijined a hearing, . 

Ai n iriflut, III* afflumt Itwrning mablnl bim to direct tfcw! n*"ran:to* *f 111* 
pupjU wKib prEcldon and abill. nml no man wai trw oiniT ifenefi^t than ht in Km^ 
pan Log all tbsE w.ii in hi* own mind, whdo hji library* with hi+ own crtrrful refer- 
tnalwrajg freely ojieq lo the PiyLknL If ihrfe wsn any fault In bb Irt-tfqe- 
tmn\ it wm the tlonw of weallk Ho pour*3 out mnn* niatvrinU Uf ihnt^bT than 
dlhi-r he nrbi# pupili ftruld armilgt* Lnt«» sy^icmr— pearl* Ein^tnmg r and niorc than 
tbty had tisnp to ytnn^. Itui as a helper lu dm rtaluiift nnd fiitliful littfont, pr m 
txiUTipta of unwi-^fylog htfUtetail loib rard nf -eandur ami im [mrtklity in jndg^ 
oient, and a- ageninJ tn-ipFrer of dm-nut fet-Ung &ttd high €limtrnn purpnmr r be baa 
left a ptpfiuyi rmimorr in manj heart** arad still J i t l--, wo emsi, in mrany 11 res Ibnl 
h*rc been made wwrlHST *od tn*™ dm^iI by hk influratii, 

Hcv. Mr. Bdgiiani nf Tutin ton. nod litsv. Mr Cbirke of Jiimukn Plain, 
former pupils of Dr. Francis followed with rctiijirkj in the ejtme ^traia + 
floij witJt nnecd!ott?s iltu&tnuivo of lias L’lLnntrtiEr, 

Tim which rmoitETL'il or were fiptL hoard of during the 

Ttnr, of Prof. R. Elton* Dr. K M’Gqw^n, Rot* D. C. Scndder^nod Prof G* 
W, Freytag, Comspowting or ffo&cnwrf Motnbefs of tho Society, wuns 
aEfo aanotliice-1 K*v. Mr. Hale nod Sir* Stoddard of Ika|oti K and Dr, 
Taylor of Andover, spoke of the loss wbinh both t|iq tnlHionarr work 
atad Btdwe land m cfialnod in the cmciniely dccomm of Mr, Scoddcf,» 
Mon after lit§ entrance upon his Inbors m Sonth^rn IndiA, refomng with 
adnilralion to the ntiiKsiinl jceal mA Tlioruiighiiw with which he bad 
taken itp the study of India in prcp&mLion fiir his. profession p as wit- 
nessod by BewrnJ traiy profuniid and vnlonbfo ™ayis w hich be bad pub¬ 
lished on Indira□ ethnology and philoaophf before bring this country* 
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This election of officer* for tbe uwnitig jmr being next in or<Irr ; Sbe 
following hwi, nomiontdl by n Committee Appointed by the pttsiJing 
oiHcer, was balloted for* and ducted without dissent ■ 


Prekidmt —Prof. Eiiwawd R Sall^doit. 

( Prof, Chahiw Beck, Pit-IX, 
l icr prc^dintM J Mm. William Jenw^ D.P-+ 

/ PnawT t> WdflWtJbD^LLD, 
flaewtor^—Pret W. IX Whitoet, 
^fTr, OPimnrf SftE/i'oii—FroE Jake* Haslet* 

Jfrrprifin-j (?frrWnry—Mr Eika Aimot p 
TVcuiUW—Mr, D* C. OlLM v>-, 

Librarian^ Prof. W, I). WHitS Kr t 

/Rev. Ultl-h. Andf-hJos, XX IX, 
f Mr + 3 r G. Cogswell, LLIX, 

) Prot W. tf. Gmedt, IX IX, 

JHmJmv Prof J. J* Owes, IX lX* 

J T'roC A> P. Peabody* lx D., 
f thr. CtiAtaw Pitririmiia* 

V Prof. Jons Pitou&ftT, D. IX, 


of New Haven* 

H Cnmbridgn, 

H PoFton. 

“ Xt-w Haven, 
w New Haven, 
w New ]Lum 
w Cambridge* 

81 Jfew HllVfTU 
“ Now Haven. 

M ltolon. 

18 New Y fork. 

81 Princeton. 

H Nt, 1 w York, 

** Cam bridge, 

M Bistort* 
iL New Hruftftwick. 


l'rttf- Saliaburv expressed hi* great nnwilUngarea 1* n**u™e the pl»co 
to wbtrii ilie Society hnd thus designated him, and whed foMinio for 
<!Dnsidemiun ( before be should accept or decline- it. The following 
inonjinit he cMoamniched liis acceptance of the office, " yielding «p 
to the judgment of Others his wn conrictinru of whit would bo for 
the interest of the Society, with a sincere drains to ren.lor tt such ret- 

dec as lie might be cbIC , , , 

TLo following coinmuhlcnliona wete presented, the brst three nt.the 
ifterao&n and opening meeting in Cambridge, the oilier* Thursday fore- 

noon, in Bostott, „ , , _ ., 

1, On the Karaites, by Rev, Charles II, Brigham, of Taunton, Mm* 

ThU TMper «>*9 a pmrrwl view of (h* PW«f,ths iWopawji, U* h>*j% 
ti-arlu'srfc ijllI sliL- itiflnfiKV tbs tbs Kp-rutst 

■afwwn i'r lbs Ksndtoi 1* derfrrd from the Hebrew hW, UJriad « redfe 
inm iheir thifocl.-r Jis sdturftfH of the l«l (J Scripture. The itnnristrfne 
S2!n««ct *» foen 110 .U>. w 900 A-P.. after wMcb, durty l.tontb rb* 
LiiHH urinn-iliuu of tluf -rr^i iUM.iu. Saadi* ben J»-«|K rhi'e r.oldly J«.jtned, 
and h*if£ hvwr »iiwe re^iinwl die Jsmllbm i-vrcf a formliMja "pg'.A f 
u£ leprt, «kt it* eW-ieri-lic Mr... K^*«. 

itiifiriiiu from sfuilileei-Mi clm-fl}' in heliliiifi to (he ihietrfae of * firtirre lit. 1 

w.V'.fit « creHred ; 1^ bj the sort »f the S«M.*r«. tli* dare «JgMf 
III J phrrtui« inE< and ='*, b ? die MAMr^rtten^te^o " 

_ | l,. ,1 r , JmUh i/inieiiii>, who mml, tltr -seinJ (■ *i lue Oasi' nI l '-'■" 

the M« pSphcH and ypaadw. who »Pj>«nd t« tb* ^ 
“r 1 ^ m3, eenlnm Blh. hj W isolated tribe Of .he Usui, \lo«, by *ome »«W*«d 
tola tlw dowrtjdanl* trf to* mjrfn,1* of the tnaiplnm af Ij™* 1 - , 

The immediat* finmfcj of Uw fEattlts ««t *» Aran ben Dand. tb* p waduK 
o'tl e KaiUreb Cha*lai, wbo Ut«I from *Bfl to 7(14, at Uasra, BepliMl ami J ru.*- 
fea, I!l, was a HabUnef itt.-ai laaraldf, and a ruler af ^wdlwtT end 
KfMiiirlvc trn.rr. Ilia lirkaeipal aeeewsofiin# Ihgci befl BHnwKRfBjamta 

k'ah**ra.li F |lamel el K.iinao, H«hiw, Jmiijhsn. , ^liTn .'iL itiZ f^ 
y« T1 or BaaJboe. Ehisol h* LUnl lb* lne*Urr. im! iTwjwi el Baleh' <l» Jrre- 
Sr, mWN, h* reclwood m Ulotighfl W the reek Alt lire. lWb«l before 
ilw Jfldi c^iitur^. 
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Tbr. genera! lenela ef He K*thH«*. m »nl* Sued i» He writing "F An«n and bt» 
nen-u^, ami iw learned fruru tliu Aral. hutunntm, are the J Tn V° f jS*£> 
j««ii« oftiod, the right of reason to ii.krprrt Swlpt™. U* *«*«<* ™?“: 
Jmul will, ao.l the repUtim oTOof *>m »■■ diwct ij*l«i • tl™ ■'► 
J»ii»juid MrdwvmmeJ were bolt admitted to be fn-ptet* <.f Ooi Tt,* Telmad 
i* wli.rllt rejaderl 01" the pnKtki.1 fci-rwlr. «f tb« feet, tho <b*fwm *• 
Allentlone Biade in He ealeialnr ub<l m lt« ftmracnii'nt of He Jeaiih femK wal ijrt 
otqiovl jneetic rote* of pern 1 nil murulily and decerwo 11m tlaiinof nil terKbeni 
to i rc-ptciM bearing, ill* duty of Ire* iu^ilry. Wl»l ibe duly uf “'^i^TrllSfe 
grew [hwitlvely rttjOlned. The wt important duty, however, nr the Mnuli. 
teacher, wa* id ilmw ami enfilnia He test of Scripture. Tim fctWr. of Aims) 
did not tetdw tbnr views to hie 1**11 «.««**"'I Ofco Jew bn™™. ■«* 
Within the reef. In roaui Inrtawr* il w*a joined with pnlitlcrtl funatidwn, Ita 
,'Urf .eat via at derwaiem, but in « century freni it* famdatitm it had *prcad 
into mww dUtmrl land*, lo «nrrew>, lb* Crimea, ami Pvn.ii, and had brnnehre in 
the principal rili™ of WeiiafU Aria. It* leJifhere wen Maloti* iadafetigablB, 
Siren In Saimvenr, a.el gwreDy pure in tbrir tfr™. They were Mr "£ 
jh wed hr the TtatiWn*. and nnt (aHired by He Mralar {«»«»*. Anan himrelf *n 
TirtynUir Vt rills in Jmwmttm. 

2, On Boklc^! I%inmiftUidTKt of Hamti 1 ! by ?rot JiUncs Hidlejy 


of Sew liftmen, 

After ftSMina: to the ubfortunufr ollrmpl of TVjtts KftSijIiit in hy* Ttlnd (\Andm, 
1^10^, In rertorH the bit silxafflOiA, Prof. 11. ifo^ribmJ tb *ma» ifmlnjteil by 
Inminnui'l Btffcher to Hurtem iwHfchm, referruy jwrtl^tjrja hi* Uwnentrv- 
Liflnl^d, ilitfto WTe In tlw Mon^tboHdM «f llw IkrUn A»bm{f n» 
f^tioncf [[rxntr to IMS* MB* it ahnWttl * rturitid *dfM» tlwt ftf Woir T 

followed ^H-iiLidlT lliu Mir# method* iJfflba inipmrrtl | 4 nprrrtnn thfl ittX m- 
»Li? ul t»ii h* AHMjifcIeim- Hal in bw tttvnl td i bnn (Pmra, 1 &&S-S* r& lift* j1 * 0 '**JhF 
totrn ap n iw# nrliwipW—ihtii tiC •n4 l : bj ihn bi-lp "f Itp b** wn.i! Lt lo 

mt bgifc t«ynti4 ArSMih^lmH, At tlhr mms tiifws fcc bu UrtrndiiflKl U?i rl^rinnn*, 
bul willi #viiicnt emiiilaa F ulHtaiuiftg alniL^i ^huSI/ ff^ns TiuScol or nt-bilmry cTmuriiti 
nf tU intt. Ils Tvcr'&tim etnU mi ltd lb! bat totdm iE in 

hi a cnrllic of hr wm\wiUun it H bttm^bi into ihe midak ftf a vwl liaTLiiii Jf- 
tsrrninvi i ibc InJfeailijfi* of itw ¥e-n« w h^t wnnl* ilvaukl Wva li-fl 

*mAm it to il^ wnnk whirc viT tb* life*! «n bj be 

msfif lo fllliiT it* Before putkdn^ fKUliHabr Trflrthp Ffnf- lb md**tt*& E« the? mm 
in w lui'li hUttiJi wulWini b llw ffpic (Hid which ih^r^fora ffite 

Jaiicif af n d^rnmnuL Bl *JjhP rvfrrr^l b> tins Fitci Jufwftwl hj jVJircni Oil KlUlii * 
ZtidifUK A0fT)p Ihml for wonh which itre d-taHj* digMamjited in Hotprr. Ui^ jinspor 
liiAii Lt-f ciMfl I, vkw the a» il ilnoili irt (he common Ef «r 

■fter rejecting a- mnTftbifl; *, forbaili the cTignjninB. i *lw^ dui iHimlly t iceril i a* 1 S jKir 
«!UL Iffl ihi'tt »b^w<d tibut - a% *aghl nnt tn hurr. wthlyn by 

Jttt.’r with 4ifWaHM.« Ihfl iWKonfotlOwbtfo &*« tk-’inj? nbiHtl per can t 4 winle for 
tlwi nuUb or pt^iTe + 1« ilmw* they nro nut mure ifann S prr IU 

objects to tli# pnwfon of Bt4ker In pi^AallW dlfwnm* to *imnemcd form* 
flitr 'v 54 «j> of dipiromiite trrtnL ami bIhj In utoltlb^ Jij^miu. froUn 

r«4anlklM fi .rm* nf math Trri* In imuiT in^niv>^ wbow Ow Tcne nlfo** ft- H« 
mwirvl the qnnitifHn whf!tfofr + m icrercfonrti with tlk? virwi of Cmtfo* *nil 
mhtrih IWfclf^r *L.i.uld IkEiTc PTO ^nlliJ n |_iriimihtive jfmfrd n JviTierg prLMliwtd tba 
fnru^ ipri^arME™ with rh^Lnnna Id Hi* Homsmn ^rrw. tnujw of initial ji 

C-ortltn (Orandiijrt ch ffrisrila EAtiooU iL ITT If.) findIt fo. fln4 Uw rrla- 

lirt item ui. s!c.>- of wfeeb Bskkrr writ** Ihe first iwu with di^ramn ; 

Ibtf lut With Inltul tow^L It Wiw »hnvii t bowerer, tluU L-Drikwi dcnralirtl or 
b.i> from Him frtim iiw (3.;iwm r ' ID #hnw')—Usmit^b I Hr form* ^ |ti4 wb™o ffwrt 
—ii 4 RWf) to stmrifi oWertioto* b™I Imu bill* prxil«vhsl[ij. Unit *tO »«4 “ ^ 
Wvttirti, 'to ran* to Jf>p" El highly prubiMr; bill in ll«mer tin* veth cltrorlj H'a« 
with n tvwrh while Ti»ai. d to » cWy fojpn with b WW*ttfc t H »ip LbefrfofWt 
t,hiih fo hlentlfv the iw«, Ai to tho ftUiire item—in which, ftc^srding t& irniin 
n»it writirrf (feohn * /4*AfL t wiS3. 4&I ff-. ii* * k f«r * v «$ ^ * 

ir—the iEnhc*tiuai * ostaonanl in lloiu«r Laiar im bslisf that h i* tur 
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v (ct HS u vrtJ>i (hough pfrvlUy *j<, - ns; which phtMnti fi&qttttit *? fete n*m nf a rarnn- 
n.ii,' ioStiit mar huv<> Inegim with r. Again it bn* l**0 uippwd (lull »&* wwd» 
Lo Honwt rtoiv i^niaf a Ini Initial *. Aim with lie u*e* ti* wllw .??* j «4 
h Lilcv manner, Alw*n* {Kulm'i Ztechfi.,*. M ft) raifclAffll th«t along Withw WM 

C 4 „ B 5 il, U*-rrr>T. 3 w E«*d the milter nta {tofc*b jijt i^slt), Mill fSMPHjp Jf |,h ™*w 

though ntotwlbta !■ ■sill ten turarmlfl to warrant the fotriiduclbn of A n-tejn the 
teat: hit ftektafr willing of ii. W fufis with InWW di-Mnmai* docnfedlj ob- 

^ptcluiirkliliL 

a, i<i, the Muitim Doctrine nf PrelestitmtiM'and Moral Respond- 
Hlitf, by Prof. iilwnrd li, fjdiinuy, of New Haven. 

Tn «hti paper are Hr*i brotujfet tether “frenhifl. of (he Me tn« of 
lie AiaU either pro- or early purtdatoftrtc, which ■mlpritia tike {tiircSiw of the Arab 
mind, rl ilial i-himupI, willi rif-peet to tho approve jrfut-w oF l*l«f ““dup*® «■"* 
of human i<fltei*ney. on tlw «» hand, sin<l lIjc peino*^ i<iii ot «i *uper- 
Rimtijut o^r rutinp puwer, nn «J»p nther— ihuwing that the wrftf Amm we-rv. wft 
frlwtUfe*, rtMiirwng lit tholr mi dnr -ott** no apfritof f *wbw hrwnitifr 

vi ilit i >' J - Hum follow an eihlbUhfi nt the pgl^totus* ut the " IB Kurin 

m i the mbieHor prodefftirwtiott, feum whidh it appe*r^ th*t Miihnminni] na ukore 
drnlfNl linnuui freedom than he predated of O^i A w&virrtMgTU* which eml'-ratfe* 
liven die urtioowof nwn. both kid and go^L Tt» pap* ^ 

ftIll | j | j ■ujuWiLJii vf ail thff traditions «f IhikluxS KiuJ ^I tullm whkh re lute to She 
aulyrtt— 1 Uw Tiew derived! from tbr Keraui SUrlf, that MuhammMl l«bl 
t> freedom «f the will In c^sim-tirm with \m\M In divine The w 

midnclciror the raper 1- dev^.-i to a ■□mniarv of the ipMWU™ ™ 
tinn rtf tlie iltiuuu theoJt^hifU. down to llie IwelUh ccfllurjt. n* iet fturth bj SLiab^ 

r±L The whole nrtjwr k derived to sem- M fl eontHhutkMi of tfl&terlali /nr jits his- 
lineal ntmiuSn of Uk onini.«n held among MuhufirdiRflani r«ip«hi« difln* 
wivrrpjimlv find humvi frwdMti; wLlh nnljr ittcidefttal reference to the geuM of 
thu rtiilnloni brought into view; in the hope, however-, nf ERctnLtitlnjfJtMjyEipf. m 
ttai, pulht, Eo thu» fruniliar with the hi^rfjf ol pbibiophj Among Other nation*,, 
cap lecaltj of the WfiL 

4. A HCift s 'ntoi.diUnu hy AlelifinTniNi MsBsir&i* t on I fra Towufi or 
Spirited Life of Uiu SUfl*; tiwwlatcd from tie Tarfeiih hv Jolm P. 
piowii, Esq,, of Con^Lunliiiiipli!: proseated by Prof. SalisUvry. 

In a Irtlrr afcrimponTiB? Unis |i;i|*r, ifr. Brown wtii« m HiIIotti i 

^ tending y«»H a lilikr Uuttlalron From ■ part of ■ 



|hi wane wuwo i . Te - 1 far 

«■ an jumunlr of eEl tlw denrbh wt#, tiow aEmmt finiah^l, 

’[i* nlnrt OMtlateil iaia U« farm of qiiMti«i» H»t it treat, of ftil*| 

« Ifao fuuinljliiH) of lha npiriiual life; uf tU d^iiavlion l-t»«a tlw silfir and 
eu.omon p«pfc; «( the .IwWinw *f U* f««« "f 

tbrinsfrlt ; -vf Miclr rujaltc aim uf amatory and oonrirlal Icrmi, of ihuf pet.uljar 

,V iw*sSK*irji rwd pnrta af lha tftmalaiioo. ami aJtled. to farther ilhi-trathiu of 
lit rharaeter of Su&^w, Bilrarta from lfedwiSlifer. E««ai ■nr tn Bajlia Ilu!o»o* 
iililftHtm fhri 1« Amt*"*, anrl from Thdaetife 9sufl»0iS'- m „ 

1 lu (ha ditmmiofl, wh>rli feftowtd tb- rooding of ihii paper, Dr.J aft LeHmp pire 
an otenart «f hi* o»a JeaSinp, wilh ewi uh*crr#ti™i» upon th* Hialem mj-llwor 
SiriSUeellin* ferth ropeda% their dortnnal UWliyor * ***** 

SJ*3Sr.Wa.l.M«m, of sjrk .poke «f tawaata i»tauj»u» with the. 

Wa-lera of the rot. tie* in Cufiataatiupfr, and Ihrir ae*;.taii« hhsrally afTmtod l.m 
lAthe preparttiSn of hi* aeeromt «f *b* *«-t. and liwtight hk »rk.«bca poll* 
lidieii, i™35 be Use hijlurtt authority ml raJw. 


XU 


AfPierfsm Orttnhl Stcitftf: 


On tbo PscuUnntics of tli.& Turkish or (bnutfcli Dialect, ky Ilev* 
Henry J + Van Unt3op p D.lh, Missionary fa Turkey. 

Br. Van Lturarp cramflinced wkb referring to the Turkish or 0*maidt ra & Ian' 
ig« riffll to an imjwriatti dqm In pmcL^amf Iwwalm 

^& iinliiitiil literatim are ihn'rt wanting -ip ifandardi of *|»«h An lUMra- 


Ml.lliL □WK-'^u-rT- « 

poieted out the PBdifjlnpirja&eiW — - - —. ,. ■ . .. „ . 

fasting fnffli lb* miilure of inerttu Brtl th* dmn-Sng iWflMim f **'J 

■□premwfiM tn IM vmptre. TV tmrilgmeiiill^ or Mil h*m c*^ 1 ™ 
mH'l. btsSrjr entity Gritted by this general adoption sf lilajsi: in U l h**. 

fifrtitical and wado^ distinct toda delMd ranch morn i>n r*h*;iuUi MJiuf tin* mel 
E asceiH, Ohrisitamly wa* Iftrlj to pley an im purtaiit |wH In cbuirttifcilud Lhu 
dnaftspr-r h«l 4 tin tlfifiUg* nf tfw Cbm will pyopW. . , _ 

The wwt stnkhmr frtiturw of Hw Ownonll W^« were ystained. Th* ■■n- 

phnpuc law of tin? Wrartik »h|IKV« of Wii% fully *rk l.mh and Ululiftted. 

beklIttae thftlci tr> bo fnswth nsnrE? elaborately drralefwdi and furiwstenUT olwrratt 
hmihiit in lb* ruJisr TalardbtotK Tbo (ramMVm of **rdi ip -bly by mtm* 
of *afflx»> to tha eiefttsfoocif prefix The combm-mlbra raid pretty atfamed 
iwrv Li in Lnc red bv tlu? form* of deririKttre conjugation, nml by Mirdm tilimM-*, 
which wsrrtp nnnlyawl to eidiiMl Ibeir peediartib* nf nm stratum. Thy rictfnntt 
of riie cdIUtiM dkleet, thriftily *«■ *H«n by city im Tl-o-n of (hr Mgb« claw?-*, 
^ not easily Is b« imrpa^ed. Tin- imperied Arabk ^pbllyl had Is in I a TiutnbU? 
taffuenn upon tha form of tint written llttgmg* a* wJwl by iIm- enifl^ TTw 
Orecfc and Armenian n»d» r.f wrtlirp^. ^pecWD/ httor, rauyh hcEUr 

lb.- *poken loriLruf. kittle of the lUmlnr* wa* in tbd pnpiiltfr diikei, frae fmm 
pwimtic tolermiiiirrc with Af^bic tun! Pcrtian, 

0, Tbe Thlttiriva PnUh-Jikhya, by Prof- William D. WliiLucy, of 

New ITa-vcn. 


Witlirfint occupying ihc time of ibc ^ocictr by any di?EAiled iiocouni nf tint work, 
which had idrvMW been tTiMel^altj described La prcrii!i:i eptnmniuaiKHM. rpL 
Whitney Btotsd ibat, btin^wcll tiippli^d with miraitftrip* nuforU) foritt pnblicii.- 
tiuB, he bad w far advanced In* 1*1*.™ upon it »n m bq niita to prorai*« Ji> appear 
afte rn m U*ft n££t Toloma □ f Lbu Hi,ndcily J fl J-uiLfiial. 

7. On thi 3 Kurdish Tritie* of Weitem .Vs to, by Hot. Willinra Clark, 
formerly Minion ary m Armenia, ftow of West Braltkhoro. ^ t 

Thin rtw emtatiwi! (ht ftnodb, la part, of Mr. Cluifr nwn sWralbn* npon 
the KuriB iikl cKFKTiifWe** amoag tbrsn, during hit r«blpncxr of ^.verat year* m 
ihek <trtia!rv a and in fWLrt- akta uf bit rtudy of autberfa w3kj Iiitc wnlhra upon 
them; and It wat a compile nummary of *U U known reepedinf thdr country, 
rac*", tnafincft a.m\ ciwlOtii% and rellgtaui i«liefit 

Mr. Clirk hnl tfave an Hdivni t>f ibe maaotaintm* BniJ romuntie region occn- 
plbd bv i h* CTH>dcru Kurds, [Mcrihing k- Mhim and nlkfi, ard the Blirfirkct 
wbteh comtantlT meet ffoo IraveUer thm*. IU refai™! ti* ihe MOrknl history of 
l hr people, to ibdf iiJa=iititv whli tM ('ardnch] described h r Aenupburu raid rheir 
m^Mrund cbmmcEer luxn'bH tlrae, and Eo their elaimcd ifflmty wiLb the ■orifAi 
Chaldwfl; pn™jn^ tbeiKC to tLvir r«latl«!i to ratriiam l k cr%ian anil TurMllk hi*Efliy, 
Thah language rai qviih-ntlj of Iranian »toch, bat lie po«4llob Ln ilw- family wn 
Hot fully tktcrmHKii Tbair iraiabff wu raw and *, half to two millicm* l HwJ 
wm broken up into Uttlft tribe* beaded by bubpendoat cbir-K Mr. Clark w v ul 
on to dankt their character Md quabilM, nf which ba (oak a bigblv favumbEe view, 
ttraaibg Ibclr indepc-rtebaef, tbdr b»spi lalLlj. tlu^lr wdldwod itid decnruui manni-ra. 
lk=Lr yeatment nf t Uv wranira, Ote. Their music and daiiciii# were made the 
jeel of dFKrkptbrCL Tbeir HmtUH Wam Wo* ihown to be bat fiSEftiunJ, and 
their fmtive Kapexadtion* wore diaroctcriitd 
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S* On the Leyden and Bemn cf Petnmiiis and their 

Hebiiinns to ouch other* by Vrof. Charlea Beck, of f.’iiml'riiJgr'. 

OF Clue iwu itiaiiT3iH»fi|jE* to whiidt ihiu paper rckttw* both bdumgimjf to ibn ek*a 
usnftJlj cflltfll Vidpta or VuSi^uin Escerpirt. 1 H 0 fnnturr Sit ppni S'iLL- a Winfl of 
thv tutctT, Mtti jt m 4 Ihpiffy miVMWiI by Itiadjli-r., in hb ^litinn of l fan ^m.yr 3 »vip 
thal tticy ■'!•« Lktb urifhiallf part* uf tbn -.juh; tiiaiUi-.-ripL, Dr. Tknk enters into 

n dltulkd Vi (Fiipariwin of tlw lwu r tuati arthp irliiMS Mdttthfl. 

of ttiir mds rtUliofi between them a* H^k^tionnlik mail isven 



[>. On tin’ mere PiommenL Tha™Uri*li^ of tin- Zulu Language; bj 
}kn r . Lewis (firiTitu bstoly Mt&sionuy hi Southern Africa, now of Sm- 
tqiiV River*. Vermont* 

Mf, Groat iilirtmlcih no fnr ft« Un? *rantf time Rfhwftl, tbn ilrikin^ riunrttr 
3?tk** nf family of South African laiijiujgi-* to which (foe Zulu bclofi^ Tlie 
pswQvitj ^af tbir phuoatk *mnm c«n-*inj‘.] id the ctttpUrtwnL ef ibc ihrw 
ktmlt of ilirM, di-HtiiSp (*)■£*), untl lateral, sl» eocHtiUwnt* nf the alphabet. Thm# 
were often of onomiitopiDfltk: Origin^ and wer*? nn rTwrnlfol twirl" ef e3u± ipalccm Liui- 
paKVfo hov of Uk eoftmuuiU, Ai t^p^hh l!w fonplidii »f wwtli, iJm prrt*- 
him of pr-pfuFEiaative-i ami dinn^e* ut the beginning* tsf Ti^rd* *?Afr ii welt i?|>oa* 
Tha nuun- wcwf dWkbd kkto d«kti4wfti OF daw*, ai'o.i-Jin^ to Hiitr inilkl dump*. 
Mil it «iu sltown Inrw Llie uljHtin and pnmrHbn Inripkrttii Tjufod lo^rtfo 

■with tliow of tin* ™im, pviiup n*a to H kin I of allit^rati-Fia eowofif having srn^ 
Indk, Mot oc^dwHiLe, value. The jfieat variety mf tlw? ftirun of tha Verb finally 
iruiJe tha lutyect of cwiark. 

Tina tiiuc of .nrljonrnmc-nt tin- tncttilog ^mIoh having amred, it 
vjl* concluded to defer till nntillieir oco^ioti the pnsM-nifltion of itw two 
or thmo papum »lS 1 E rnmaifiiij^ iiprsn the docket, und to eld&n the meet¬ 
ing. Accordingly* after ptL^Ing a vote of tlurut^ to the American 
Acudciny *ji ArU aai Scieon-n for kimliy ^ranting the uac of tin room 
m thi> place of nieeliniy, the Society ttijjourncch to come together Hgain 
in Xlov Haven on Wodneaday, October ! 4 sJj r 1 &U 3 , 

VOfn Tin + c 


XT 1 


American Oriental Jhridy; 


PrcK’tcdiiiss ill Stew ITavea,, Oelflbcr I Ith ti&il tlthy ISClf* 


According to a^Lutmtat, the American Oriental Swj&ttT n^emldefl 
in New Oaten, at tho I In' II of tlw Brothers in Unity* Alumni Building 
Yale College, en the afternoon of Wednesday, October I4fh* i *418. I™ 
chair uicn by ilie President, l J ruf + H E. Sati^bnry of New Ifamsti, 
and the meeting called to order, soon after :) o'clock. 

The Recording Secretary + Mf t Earn Abbot of Cambridge* read the 
mirueit+ H, of ihu Iasi milling, which were accepted, with tin- addition of 
n note marking ju crrohroii* the announcement made to that meeting 
of the dentil of Prof. 1L Elton. 

The Committee of ArmngcrncHla announced the proposed order of 
borinra of the present Mission, as follows: that the Society should ml- 
jiiurn at or nboot ti o + c^ to gi ve the member* an opportunity to accept 
ibc invitation kimHy ostended to them to tiled tea at the PreddeM ~ f 
and to meet socially in the evening, wilh their ladies, at Prof. J, M. 
Hoppm's,in HiOhoiie Avenue; and that the literary ae^mti* should be 
resume! nt D o f c-on Thursday mornings and should co-nlitmo tkreuigh 
the dav* with a recess at noon. These arrangements wore, on motion, 
ratified and accepted by the Soclaty. 

Tbc l>Ir«ctora announced tlmt they bad fixed upon Weiltn--daiy* May 
l&th, iSrH, a* the time of holding lias next Annual Bleeding hi Boston, 
and had appointed Dr Iteck, with the HeeonJiog and Corresponding 
SflCT^tariesp a Committee of Airangotuettts for that meeting. They 
farther proposed and recommended for election to membership in tho 
Society certain gentlemen, who were thereupon balloted fnr and de¬ 
clared duly elected. Of thego, were elected oa Corrcaptmding Member* 

Prof. Eduard EL Cowell, of CakutUi, 

Prat Friedrich Spiegd* of Erlangen. 

Tb& Corresponding Secretary* Prof. W. D. Whitney of New Haven* 
presented the eurrc^poTj Jenec of the past half-year. A large number of 
letters of regret anJ escu>c % from in umbers prevented by other engage¬ 
ment* from being present at the meeting, were offcretL Also, letters 
intimating acceptance of corjK>rate mcnbur^iip, from 

Mr. William EL Atkinacm* of Cambridge, 

Prof Thuuind Clinse, of West Havrrfrrd, Pa-* 

ProC Ephraim W* Gurney, of Cambridge, 

PresA Tbotuas Hi LI, D.lE, of Cambridge* 

Prof Wfater Hodge, of PriflcefoTi* 

Prof Jitoirf R. Lowell* of OiEobridge* 

I>r- Leonard Tnfbl* of SL IjoLi«, 

Prof Rudolph L Tafolp of Nn Looi*, 

Mr- Lyman X* Wilhslbtk, of CanilliidgU; 

and of corresponding nicmberahJp, from 

Rev. Indor LocwcntluJ, of Peybawor, ft. \V. Indio. 

Other letters conveying *6kimwlodgmc»ta of receipt of tin? Society'* 
ptiliHeatiorLi and aiinaun cements of books sent to the Library, and wine 
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containing items of literary intelligtWJO from corraspatodciib'* nbrood t 
were presented and naul in parL 

Common icution 4 wore mow called for, nnd the fid t o wing were offered, 
tlio liret two on Wedflowlny fifternooi], itic others nt tlio forenoon and 
afternoon sessions of Thursday: 

L A L< tier pJdr^si l to Jnnicf W* ilcdlfcea**, Eaq., of London by 
Ilet XV, ii + SchiLiuftfor, 1 *.r>. P of (''uijxtiiutinople, in vindication of the 
hltcr 1 # Speuiiw-»nkm of this Gohpck nnd Acts in Turkish ; laid be¬ 
fore- the Society| with pemthaiou of the CcrttfipOdding SeereUiry of 
the American Bible StnM84y f by the President. 

PfnC Stdhhiny rvDiarb!, hr wuy of Introdufthm to tbf fall**. Lhfit Else tranala- 
tkm of she Snrijkitrai iflifi Ififiu^gf lk E**t WWl nwawarily lx? a niMto nf 
bCerv-t to l>iu Oriental fswkty, iinmrain-h a* St i* ibe wdilrrt *pptw*U»i wljkb tjn 
be mail* of sin- trrftitm of wtirda sunt f-nri i - of speech [b any knpage, tn **rk to 
tmipUtn toiu it Isidi the form and spirit iifiktt richly diwrrifiri V4y oF Slk'Tature 
whitfh eoinpw-r* oiif SjctihJ Ikmk; that nnu 1 ! tntnitmfirl of a Erm^in^ onuld Etd 
brought Eh mi H U-rtr le*t lima ruch m application of it; ami that, thrfvifofr. ifaSu 
Bucli-sy nsiybs well efipq-niLulute iLretf fhal many nf lU tntmhtn Livu bwti dUtto- 
gubheh in hj blgt) a Tidsrre nf IbW He tlun EiiUiJt refomd So llw new Arabic 
inm .LiUufi. iif ill# ^TLjatijrra, by Hr. itlh Zenith end Pf, Vim t>yek r to the ChilWnW 
Tendon. bSely completed hv I>r, rTdbvrtwtMo which our Eahirnied wsodata Hr. 
BridgWim had ftSt rn man? of the Ie*I rara of Elia Ufa* amt So Hr. Owsdfdfr tniFiT- 
btii ii of berth Tmfafltasu Into the AimcBO-Twkiidi, * ibi third FrtrirtOH nf Lho Old, 
and lEidj fourth of the New* the printing of which Imj Wq lately Hulabnd—tat 
di^blniprl sljr InlrtzLion of even ilMihif tn all the work* of this ^ift Sa which tha 
f'ncirfy tiihtht be expected to l«l ji frjtorial fnEere^L Ho furlhf’r remarked shah 3n 
eftitini ora eating Mr, ^liaiifflcr^a letlrr, El*-- did Hot at all tfhmji to rmler hi to a ducdir- 
akin of 1h- i*mt* fanm^ht forwanl. hut wtrired wily that the ,-bcwS.y rijeutd harm 
itr ^tL^catton of V-iniiiitf with whiit uh etiEltfhtrisid ami caihEkij a* v eb « rarof- 
out, ^riirit tkk oateenied awodatc k fumiubm hii drlhr^Eo Ln>k. 

Pr- SrhutilHeT^ l^ilor IP)>L Iwliiif the property ff the Oriental fliidi-ly, jwt written 
for pubLieaElim l II S.i net sheojrEii Ewxiper to irivu ant ffoEpilad nh-lract of is here. 
Hit v.rd«« of the flo*prE» uh! Arts was ku«l m i 8 S^' l to try iU fortune, 4 Uld 
(OoltdUha owmottM of eompotwil 

Hut. Ohm Urane h mF-*!CFrtM7 in TarStey. wM*1 h> thu comtfi ^f-me r^ 

tnATh- urw,j5 tl^ dkW«E^THUci of the tw« Totkish fertitiw, hr Kr. 0 swm 1*11 and Hr. 
^Junifflur, Iht former baiiw -dl^ipined for llm tome* or penpti of Iktle nltuv, thi! 
the kiler for the Eal^rnrt ento of tlw Tadstah «PipEr* 5 ftieh wn# admimblr adaptrtl 
to Us unnoM , hm Mr. Achniiffler Imd i^tluipo nisawi at Kinwiwhat too Engb » *lyw- 
Hu alio V.ike of .Hr. EeifoiH^e Turl'Uh rtyb Pi very dmat, bul a* kuriAdw 
Of ao»eVMf in tmnlatlwi from Ihd Hcri ptarcs, and the more Iwetm nf 
bu irnaiirann* uf Hebrew and and iaipn^nl tlw occas^m to enfonw 

imporrancH to a misskinary *f tvriojr thomfughly f*nmi hi onsliul laQ^mi'es of 
^cripsure. nod sbw of taking full tmta to ocqurro iha nw*t fnnailwr aoqwdnBuAH 
with a LnJiifiifloie. before att»rqptio|t to Eransiai* Elos Script wet feoto 5 l 

Dr. A. 'll WnisH ml«ioTmrj at Ordml.di. bclrnf fffW 
jRart? a brief ■■iviiini of tha q^w- nltLLoD of (ha Modem Syrhic rertiivn of the Sow 
TiiBtankmt. na* Eoiatf tiiroo^h the pnrf» ontler his neff in New York. It si K Ilka 
its nrwiere-Msrn inado fn«n th* PcJilto, but with all the topoftol ncuthiu of 
tkic fthvk oricitM) wron^il iolo the trth b«f«d of fC* Tcn in ths nw^n- 

DElaj: iftfrtnls3 m part to rrpLwr by tsWkUqf mow raVRHOfli W»d partahle tbt 
dnshroua rolinviev ttlrriufy piHkhnd, it k printed U «t new !™ of f rortll *em, 
whkh will allow of potting lirt »Me TeHaJiwsiil mto fl tockot-Tolunaf? of nc 
banrlrcd BrtiaU ]gnra pagr#/ SpeeWnicf ihrt wfwk worn i!k*Wb !o lha membera 
priff-nE. and elicited modi aibnirarii>n- 

2. Oil MoJbrV VicwB wvBcting tjm Relatkm of the Hindu nnd Chk 
new Aftluriiias, nnd RapcctiiEg idti^c FninLF in Hindu Agronomy And 
Chronology, by l\vi WWim LX Wliituey, of New Havcq. 
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T!ili was in addition to Frpf. WTiItmiy’* paper <™ tbs *3«««4f Bird and Wetwr 
PWfK^tU^Lt Ihu h&m« tqbf®fE* t presented l&l lie- Society o t'.*ar ago. and it was !"■ be 
prinled alon^ vilh thul piper in die neil rfmibef of the Society'* JmffTiftt It kid 
«*rt pmpnrrd Fur pn'-ftMAiltm at the bat Add, mil bwotittKi 3o Muir, but 
ernwrM uut m tluttimm by the pr*#s of ctbet matter. The vfcwi A rat Miller 
which it slated mid aitidaed are cttibdnd iii lb* V ref are to tbe fmirtli wltun# ef 
Hi* ndillott A the Bk Vcda and (I* commentary (London, lH“). Prof. Wbils^f 
timl m- WUlWe intfodiiclimi in the dt*ro**jnq. ** mging roiiPrimtinM 

bearioc upon tb charm of Tdle UtrfiliUi, ami the Hjp&rinrit* of Indo-Eumprna 
tiatkmaL hidkidualfay, urblrti vnm irrelevant to iHo trflttJtfiMffll uf a purely hirtufw*] 
fjucrftjion, ntJi I -lXuj t-wlrujrnl an cia^pTTitEed otanudr «f tlhi resukU vWh wnuUi 
follow from admitting (do CliitM** origin of the 'ivslrm of lunar Slu? 

grwomb on wIlu’H rLc ortj£imtilEy of ibis mtna in Jmiiii »ns RminlnantMl by Miltier 
were primnrmred uni ra Able; they hnjrfitcf * fw* of it* dtaiW^W^a* onflpwed of 
minviy ibenrvlin dbi^ifli of die Iwtreras instead of cfiiHtBlintino*',. and diTLrton* ft* 
jwiritad uut and dclmoiiiBHl by tliem—which wh ettwiionEm: only by nwb 4 inbt- 
oflderHl and ltd? cqoM be P while admitting all BW* ehtini# m tr* thu iirhtitLalUy nf 
lb a Obintae dr®, evCA|M frum HiuL'i mfi/rriiee til Ehr ikrrivntbin frwm ibrpi cif tbo 
mTl^.tip^dr. Tin; scheme nf definitions of tbu Word wilibitn^wlSnK though put 
ffirranl sm jw*ftibtif* K milEy ihrnliwl lb* wbnl# mutter of cntitrovcrty —was. ^ 
j-H>Mrii nti Wh pIiklnlngliMJ nnd lustarkid groand*; lb# duterniimiEiiHl of tins linn? of 
tebcliou of tbc jirartkm-starw of Iba astorhfillL and ihr m-.-utcipriinfl of ihe identity 
«f thu time ttiUi that *af tbo <'+t*hli.‘dimetit of ilrf ^feltriam-ri tlwfttidiv*. w^ra 
pmwJ ^rawieauii; atnl (Tie* urplaiuLtion. of tba ndditfain by iho HJrali**, on dor i'lii- 
law# Hflatsei. of a wrin? of naMmuja lo iklr fornmT 'i - trm of dlTiiiurw nf tbd 
pdiptScrWa* phifcwo to Ik ptkaMBE l >w#E. Hut FrEaEkrtia of Eka yi*nr mA ittimtb, &n rl 
Ilia valin* of tin' ptfiodiftii njuatb a cbmnnto^ieaJ oklnenl in liwlk ware ili^- 
eii»Ki!. iiml in rc*|M*cl to slip? Lnttur pniok sw ^rtil a« m oEfiaii^fl wa* cUlowl 

ihit Slwilrr bad iVitir injurikci 4« Wd^r. Tn Tii* rwjutftiBif Uhl- dal# 

jmiiJrd by Ibo J™skbii% po^ilinn of ibn noltliiMB* ami tbi s tw to bn mado of it» 
lVi.if- WlotiK-y cntinrty ttiwDicd Itc tbt-a took nyt Uic punt# died by Muller from 
Bentloy, d« ynrtliy ,»f amn Itllfttol tlian tln-y ItfuJ rwtivoil, nral tndrflVtiTfd to 
|w^jto ilium iltifutlici 1 deiiitiitttnf mine- B«Ileyi date fisr iba Bilupiian of tlo 
iL.TiJii'i uf die nki iBi tlhx dopeUilrd rPlifoly upon bis iLSwftkm slinl tlm muntb I’nura fi;i 
alsray* ln-^.m al tb# suinniErr wbtrh ww ^ratuitfius ami lidtci hit p* aj>l iirufc- 

tomof ibo utdmuil mxnr* of funr of lb*- *s fowafoi upon ^dlnlinn* 

of iiuHq plasmid ii4j nrfg tl tor IIhf HjmbLs in tin? tear J lit Ik l\. wan flr^t rrfuEcd 
on ptdkiluglBl and ipew-ral efi iuimK Ibrn rbovu ntlrrlj intiiblkEo4 by 

tbr calpUaiima* ittadr for Mullor itlimaelj by Mr. HbmH wlileb ptoved ibai but one, 
if aren one, of S hi-j four n.-acrlfnl iweultBtwai# aeliinlly omirred—a I Hwmu b Sidlin' 
tiMuocminE^y frgmrtkd sbt* edfliktba^ a* *uppirEin^ IMftlejr’i taplaiailfiii: ilm 
Inter 1 * iuterpretatirm id Hie itfinus V^kJul* and Ids dtslueiiron frum U of tbe- n^i* uf 
tho «yTilein of *tijpimbai*<| »ui a mere rtyto«4oar»Cid etuvreit, ttn^sirtby 

of s^iitm^ ttwnflrlerjit^io, JlblWa partial feUkM&i of ITentley was therefore 
pruaurnsLi'd a di*^'ft]ito In Hun hi un'lm-olr^, eallbii^ fnr u retraction, Pin ally t 
Pn»f. H'ldliiey pflnii^J ml llmt C^ebrou-ki- i detofokoiEkiti «f tips nii,- of Bmbmn- 
gaptft by eaJeuSnlhrns foiunlel nn ihv dellnltiDD uf tbri pwitlon of oeftaln 

junutiun "tars of a int flJ*Eerisairt, f|urdnl by MuUcr, arm inmlEih narh ealrulatkna 
tsnili rmly |“Tovc Hie tinir r>f Un* $mm*\ eb-ervailoo nf tbc pnroUbmt of lire June* 
tSi.nr~itiir». u Eik-h *wi* ri'|K.rted by lkabmBgupE& aerordflutly with llui oilier flitultt 
iinunLLi'id yutbuntu-* 


3. * *n Dr, L^dftV Naw Editinn rmd Tran^Etition of the ChmcM Claft- 
ntoal urn I Sacrod JkKiki/ by Mr. Em xVHbot, of Oplubrjdgc. 


* Thu CfciiHNe ; with a TrniwHitiofli, Cntki?! and Ekwifeal Nnlrs. Pai- 

lo^iisifuli, ami i'upatHLi fhdries, ily JrLCut's \>. [s. Uf ill#; JjUnli.U Mi-sii4uiry 

3eci*ly r In .‘M-vi-ri V okuori. ViJ, i, cuntaiuJn^ Cunfuekn Annbeln. (he fin*ot 
Learning nrnl Ibo Dwlrinr of the SitdUK —VtiL 11. eonUifiling the WnrV" of *km 
ei-n*. Hocigkni'^i jiI ihr AuliHir'i ; TiUbtief i£ Ctt lid. largo i to. 

pp. iIt,, ISA, STiC; vill-, I26 f W. 




XL X! 


Procccdmfjs at New fla nrn 3 October^ I8G3. 

Mr. Ahlrat gave a f-uMTiKt EwtwHht of (te Ffw fCintf am) tlbff Four Baakv, wliidi 
loiter n&fiFtltniP like mini t-iJ mjJ elwdeal li|«mtfirn of Chinn., Hie <im« r 

maSbirtlttp* and dmnder <wf wch, Ami iblmtiuLr ite eiliiLnoi uid tninklka* hith¬ 
erto made and puMldwd f«? Hw WW flf EiKrnjmana* wHh tv brief p-lbmtu of their 
¥rJIul Tliln M ihe tnm pper mablwet of liw ronumndailifla* l>r. Umre* tew 
«iltiiiB nf the wbolu body «>f Lb*n> wyrli*. Dr. Lnqsiv wa* an EiiglUi teMilopuy 
irr Lliinri, of ntem Iwemy-tive year*' aerrioir: 1m had ptinnad 1 ii - prewnt w n?\ mnko 
after hi* bttii'al in tin Cwtttiry, ftfld had nvtr fun*# bwii pnpdfl| fur k« nwcaiina, 
by dm nUacdaMk nfld rtody of tite volmnioGtH ^Hlw* lfitifalktre bajinuj Hpms and 
tmmrttoti with Slur budnAo qi**lifcTi. An Ebtflidi merchant Mr* Jwdh». really 
dneeitiWNJ. had piuTMieii tut dcffAviai^ the fffcpdw off the wirfb; another* Mr, Di rt* 
lud arHWttm! that it ihnnlt! te fmrnfeduJ I* miuijinriei at ImUpnev. TW& 
Tfllttmei, ffiatahniri^ tlic Four Buok^liad already app*ami, wd were Ruhniitled to 
ill* eiamiiwtCiLin of dm member* firpupat Thnr furm wrn royal «vo: ite CMaewi 
ti-sb vm gi™ ftE Mwa tend of Midi pa^c. with the ErseMi vrrsiun nvt belli#, and 
rriiiml and espbuialory mlv i at the bottom- The- and typography Wfttf 

t3ii« test ^oaliiv,iind Ills win dr tiLuchaniaL e recti binn did hnmr t*> ite frrm^ al Hooff- 
konff from.which Cteworfc iyiued, wv\ (lac Chlfti--* wnrfcmni toj4ptwJ Io pn-ibcbg: 
It fexl wbB precepted by an elaborate Ltilroducln w, rjrpteuing iu history, 

doctrine, etc* and #oun*t] taei cunUinlni’ the tort and tran^Htwn s»F other w*™ 
whirh it referred to or nmlwrerted- Fiji Lnckra fallowed, En^Ebb and. Cldnese; 
ihn Utter were «sw4op*nbd with tl^nilMNi*, wid aa copipbtc ^lowa- 

ri» io iho wflh ahimdant (V&bMIHH to Jind raplfloadcrli^ of Aska. 

p f]i* wlnle was itk«ly to nccufty mtfft or trn vedurar*, aud, woyld be one of llm most 
pnpimlairl and valoiihJa eontnfHil ioni e^ti-r muli? to i Idimto pbilolopy. M f 3 . A hbat 
™d oi i rites pi ahhitinp Vt. U%sp * Hyje or iraiwUlh^H coujarin^ it with that 
of mhar trwrvUr.iri; pjiswliig al->, (mm ihe di^unknl TWJtknnffa of «na nr two 
iluj iianj*«r of IwuliJiriff fftneral cflodn*Lon* mt |k.ifiiruhvr wiyh^s, whirii 
iDii^lii tear daukM mwiiiii^g or miiuiMh‘r*tutwi. !!□ prnnmdod fwtlwf In rcioark 
upon dir diamcti-r nl Llib^n clhi^. nod Eo UJuMraUi it by ft-mlin^ a number of 
cUathm* Frnm Dr. Tereinns of Ihr etEib n-ht teats. 

Hev, E. W. Sytep bta of the Sbrn-bai edmion, uplid*r4 rij fl itrwtpticm of (he 
CMirw n t^Lr io of e^bratlaei., aod of literary ojwttifcrtulL™ n«waK|jr smdcrgw by 
tte upsntni tocifil (hn toannef io wfimh dit^e hooka still nerds* an imirw oH? 

irvflwrme yoiua the Ohim-*o tniml Their ptvmml outhariaitd comauml and im-'rrtw» 
L-tlhjd. witis an^l by wltida tliey wr studied, ™ofa rkchlrdly F*fLtlLi*i.lic duir* 
ftclur ; md it wuj one of tteob|«ctaof Dr Lr^r and of tln^ who labored with 
birn io mat fcirlb awl w#* dwt pun r meaning wiaitih aelnally lay in Use te-stu ihtm- 
solf tsj ami bad terti brun^hi onl Sih ite aldisr cfflnnnrnUkrte*, and which much icmwo 
diitioL'ily favored monottehlic cWtrirHL 

4. Or V UitNjiS md Mnmmiwri h Nfw Corrni* of Latin Tn^crlpdcniat by 

Pre» T t Thfidkro D. Woolly, U D,, of New limn. 

By way of Trpafaw? In-Hi* aceoiicit of ihfl jtftrnt w-trt tjridpiliili.ipn tarider the air# 
Ami mimw* nf Hm Aradrrny, of ]mbti»hhL' In a Wf all lh^ Jraown Latin 

tnscnpEl^. Vr^\ WohImj JnpnLtDawS nnd briefly rteraelfylwd Ite |f-rt.al fldbfr 
tinih# rif hiked] HBcriT^tw bSUtarlD ttwh piihlSc. Ifv- gjake ttS^i a K^rivinl 
of tbrr attbictit tir etibmihniJ KKWUftiirta m (be rtswicJit InnRiwim fmipme bat 
tlm cftonCMdf ibeir value, d*Lr.- tame drtJfetW n-hportll^ Itelf tuiubor uw! diHnbu- 
tiofi, and ib«cnhioK nMice partJrubrU- a fcw «f Hip w#wt rtkbratwl w& Ifwociftant 
HfoOfiir 1 3: rm, Ui* dually eJspl»b«! tte plan of I be prrmnl emllerlkm, an, i t* d!yl* 
teiw™ !te tww p'lttiwp to wteru it wai rn?m»E^b «wl *<f Uarir timflla 

im.f BDilUfeitfaiw for tba la«k iW l#ul iffKbrtabm. RUmbTi ehgut and cortly 
flrr#l volnnm iif wa-i wJiJdldt#d (" Eln* ratting- 

Mr, Brewer, if New li^rh. ealltit alEPiitirrn Io tlio primti-inff tield far evpWm- 
r i. m nit) dbcovrry nf tunmimeni - io fte north wemtffi i-xrEFwn of Aria Utwsr. Rev. 
Mr Cnifl-r »pc*i brieflv of Ite abonduil rum. yet in preat m«iure nnn^Wert, 
Irinj; iw’iwten Am inch'*™ I Alepp-i. rb^ndbhi^ 1b# «iina of thctii, 


PriiCii: LatMiEad* Noarantfita Kj.'igraj^w-p, rlc Btflia, l£&2. fob 





xx A mrriam Oriental fhcidij: 

5 . l>r r J. Patfcim* TratiflUlkm of mi AhCttUl Syriac Manuscript* con- 
luiriiiijr n Vvi-hoti of iht!' AfWrvplm] of St, hut; printed 

by Prof George P. Fhlier t of New II.lvpu, 

Tin? iti anlW!ripUc«mI:ii a dti£ ihk ipwrvpliii] wink were fir*i Hnit lo Apcricn, tome 
yeiuw u^o, tj R«v, DtriJ T. ^S-n. IdurtL hul lud Us® rrcefitly In tin? hand* of Br* 
I'^rkin- of GriUnwh for tmjubtfiijfl* Will wem i^ulEs lately ml mined to tldi eotffiUy* 
lb. I*Lirkj[L> iaji ttwpeciinc tlieuii p ‘The Syriac Li ^ckk! tbai I ap indipwl to 
pins it tbu credit of ^.iD»ySntWe AgtL W* aukkrai m hi *tyk written by 

ibe bfti ffcriafbui Khokn «f tiw; present time." 

Pmf. H-huf ritaled (bat the ErjuivUtnui kid been but pi tlay nr it?u in Hi poswi^kin, 
and that Inf hud laid ni¥ llmu for anything hnE u f- n^rfieUd ©tolidritUbofp of iL Thu 
welMmfivct |d»ip in St. fhudV -din ml ejiktk to the ('wDihuuu, iprnliifljj »F bia 
Injinf* tikes op into kcaVcu* mm 3 bvikuldliqf llim* lliirn™ not lo he ditched, ii^^ted 
a tempting -abject U\ mikcm of apocryphal boob*,, and ft ouinW of pcitfv-md 
rflntl*liaMof whjl IF it 1 apciMilii naw in Hut vision wore- kuiiiro to tiavo Minted in 
Tutovu parts of ih? 1 LliH«iiftl3 world Twn or three each uu irokeB of by k'ihrkiPU 
tbadiM authority TMjttciLiig this ds» of Uterftlnm, One, JutiikK from tklkUtf 
part of t!w four Eli wnlury., purport* to kina hem burif j bv Pftid in. ilia fuUbiktian 
of bl* Iwune ftt TiifiiLi, juilI ia Iwivr Ewipt; fmitui and brwngtl to ihe Bnptfor Tbpt>- 
ijoftlns by it* ln.C<rr ri«T3jiMit. giuital to it by a t mu\:u Another,. rapposed [m 
KDctfiilp eJtbtailij In ft Liitib muKUarfft in Merton S’oUi^e IjbnSTf m Oxf^td, in ^Id 
|a icicEude n v iast lo hvU Ju w«ll n* |e> IifAtm, 11 w? wrutk under dirt-u-mlim oonluns 
both ibe*o fc-.Thtrt*: how nmdi beuldei Ll pay liarn in tomnu’m wihh thn^ other 
Tr^rki, ■* |Mir1uL|M ijfiKvlufod from u ooinftwn ori^iiial witli 6na nr bulb of tbem, it 
irft* in yet impotable In uiy. 

AJW a roonj, intn-^ufitn«n. inculcaltnj it* tjuaninenow nn 4 tmportanrp p She Work 
ccteuarocti* witii itm mib tho n»on iwnl itair, and the enrth, a* 

mv* ly to U-ixl tin? Binfului??* of man. ipd ralliei.4 far bi* purj^liuioiit; then 

tbi? pianlirtn nn^oU, wlin miond iho etpp^of mortel^ nn>] each orcrln^ rurmrt in 
hr.ivrn nil tlifttr gwsd snd efil work-*, dcrlar# the H^btouQi evefyW’jjiErrf in ftmirtion, 
and tin* wkLd totpJJy comipL N - si t^irja tbe tcveUiknt i'uul ii cau^bl up 
\nin hiMT«n; W .in tli# Wpiy tli<? Iffo rk-H-i -of *usfk appoinifril to twiiW tbo 
«ouk of the wicked and the rLdiknn+, an >3 u^ki and obtain* fn«m hi* beATflly coil* 
rludnr ibii li^bt Lif tiifipr ourrution of iFw duly fnlrtiiO.*d to iti-in,—Ik eouTernnct'- of 
tl*e ri^bMcrtii #MiIa to henreii. tn »pqlp of iho oppo>ulJon of evil *plritn on tho wny, 
bpI tlu ! Uiojin^: of thr *>u\ ijf n wick^l pun u* Uh 1 pmcaCO God in kwfim, to 
rc-crlvn -eiifideiiinniiijh, ni>d I* Ihi Uni over tu |bf tonueslnri iLblH tha day of 
rKom-ftiMi. Paul tliim «ulrn the thin! henTim; ho Knrvb and: Elijah* iScMTlbo* 
iht fftHtfftJ wninfori of ihu plaw, nrd k conveyed over the Sra of Um kbdiftriit 1^ 
tbo City tif Chri*L 31 c k ptHitt-ji bojond It (tie prophflji of lh« Old Tefctnnumt, the 
cbildrtu tf Hin^b and tlie fintHamli* mwl bcMpirtnhla enterlnincn^ hn returns 
to the city and k*wpj oIIht sh-tfljT- r■sporting tt; he hmt* PaTid *iti^. mbl Is InbiTttioil 
of the EHcof>itjr of Hiding DjmdV Px*lp* in WonJdp: bo ii toUl tbo mraulDi* of 
hatfclahh sMs it* Indkiwi^ftMcritt* in pbtu n*+pooMT». rmd *0 cm. Ihcn bo in taken 
to lielt, and Mwbk tb« iortut-nl# of the wicked, nmuri- V(hn*t criniE 1 * adultery, 
miicondnrt m fceknanliml ofFsm. usury, Shd mkbettaTkr in dibmh and a.1 |Ih? *iurm- 
rawkam fUjw-cbdly dwelt up^'iL Mfokwil, dp*Crfldiog fr^m heaven, ii in vfttti np- 
poalcd to for reJjef by the S^HdMiDed, riik! (Sod blp*clf, spptarinjf, coivtaniui tbdr 
doom. The .ipuetle furtber meet* with Mmw, the chief prophet*, **u\ otlirt Hebre w 
WOrihK whip hiiM-ot wwety over ihn iin- mh! waffcrinjn of iho wickrtk Pnl hu i* 
filial iy brtiOiglLt tuck to earth The work closer with tho Recount of its own corn 
eoalprat JuiiJ LlisociTwy, idmtuJY alluded to. It is wfltiMi In r tunyy ityte. bp! 1* 
defirirnt tlitnu^Iinet in uno^iiLstiDti, fnrro, and jkdnL 

0. On Hecent Dipott^ioh nfirl Opinion ressp<H:ting tie Ionian 
twin, by J VoL Jelilhbs Eadkf. of Xeiv Usiod + 

Fnsf, Hadlry referral (c. n fanner Comnmnimtkm (piwiilei! m Orb 1^5^, ftisd 
priPid iii Joum, Am Or, S*xu t. J.vTM-klh in which he dc+cn^ d and cfilidirilfl 
i3n-ffrtal 11 . 11 % Uh?b m^otly publishnj by IVof, R Cirrtia!i of Giittingi'i], en titled! 
" Jim Ionian? before Ihir bmian Migration,' 1 Tftklag up and carryuig uuf 11 fkw 
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which had Wn Indicatihl by BulEnmirin atid SJetmSif* Prof, Ourtimi marnlMttwl that 
thfrif: were huiLm- Kttkd ' An lli i? frKMt of Asia Mhn>r fw nanny Rgei before tin? 

which b cdminaply Biipp-rfed to im*& brought them there, the Iranian Migra* 
tJi'in of .iUjuL ltuw [S. C-i md Uual lhn eqfcpfpta from Attica In tbi* Wii^fatinH were 
only g^ins; bock to a country which liwl hortt iho hiamc of their fore Futlwn^ and 
Trbidi wilt *IE[| 11|4! hotucof tUcvr' klfluiiwft Aftei nHipiln]|§f the hauling puSm* 
in hk former common Lea Li an, J^t Ifndtoj iruv^ mri account of linn cIL+cdmhmb vhiuih 
have bceq e*eik'd in ESermuny by tin* theory of I 'tirtiut. lie rtn(d ih.- nhjecfkme 
of Schumann, JDiiiielrer, RuNm-cu and (xiitrdsmid. and the answer* returned to them 
% Curtin* jind fl^er vQppDHtrk nf hn theory, It tu observed that tlimt anyu- 
iDcnh tn whWa Curtin* guvo ptoEjiinetLre iu hn flral «Mnyv tit—1. Tha wide J]ili»- 
■iiHt of U;-r Inman naiiu? tferuu^honl tli-E- F^-t rt« a common ded^Wtiifcfi fur the 
43-rw.ia,—if. The «np[H><cd neettmiiwse of the Ionian name on Egyptian momimrfclj 
of the Iflth and I!3lli dynastrei;—S, The rapid jif'Ogrt^ in w^ilth, [Miter, and 
litoronr culture, luiufo by Ephi^tlB, MdftU*. eutd other Inniiin rilk!*, ha lacikitely 
after the; Ionian Migration that ihew nriTumeniv are m kwginr relied upm nn 
tnpperU tu the (lir-..rj. ’IV ih^tft d*elf hut received an Important mudiutaiinitf 
through tha view's pr^pi-nd by CU-mrn and adopted by Cnniu-. trv vofereoeu to tie 
Hue =uw] nrogre*f of tlw Ionian Itatim. It i* kvUSWunl that I bit name wnt Ur^i B*cd 
by tlw Pnirnieiaita Hinder the fniraa >*antiti'mib and applied bj them to tliel niimlbna 
fdWt, whrther Greek or not, wins inhabited lhn nwa end Ulainh mf ihe iK^i*4ii| 
that the of Kunih.' ImnHkl the midc ftoun Ihp RlwriddaiWr iml u*i fc d it to 

d^agn.'iE^ tkokahti ttShs were th*'rv eondiig jutwh Elir .C^l'iiu ta wrcEk u*i their 
emwtt l tliiit thtHM? ctdipnbt* flijoptnl it fin- and, haring dui a now am>e r 

furjyet tbe fact of Lbelr dfrkition from A«i*; and Ihnt (ho nnnie trpa 
t tihe4 Ifi A*bi Minor iWitd tin? #tt Spun It Imte Kuropd bixuighl it there at-jut 1000 
ll C. It vii tbvn Eliitt thi'-ne a-TSimptlont rrtiove tba thcarr ><f Cnrtiw fn>m 
mm# Vvty wrinot ohjocunnt l W in oUner n-pm-La Ibey ^rpakr-u Llie argunarnt in 
it# furor; and die/ cantint supply IE» laetof puitirn ^iDihiWii, It i+ cuttii&lf 
Pi't Sni prohahle diat the rnt'iru*t- nf the lunlqn Hlffiikiri found hi AMi» Mhwr 
trilir- siut irMcEy 1 1HT. -i-vile fmm lltoniKlrea b language and j'tbnira! affiniiirs- Hat 
then* U ^troin: reorton for believing thnl tbuv dhJ Ont lErad a pnptiliitba whkli ihtiy 
rotDjfrttftnl an having ihr iimn natanuality vurli th&nuelrw, hi ilanding h rt rrUtian 
to IhsEnwivL # Nkitijlar tu iluU nf the aJuruH or Darww Ift Ofim Tl'tfw k nij 
fr.i^H.i tn miippi-wL' that She ffirlhrf hibriSnlnrii.a of the Asiatic chaM wore anr lieaicr 
to ll» dr<n/M ihttn 1 “urbit* <km»|ut> ihe PtlugnlM m li*na fbr be rrgjird* 

thwn Eft» inJerJ dktind from the fh^rks frt resiemtifbjj them, uid rentidy 

Osjolwdnit will i thriu into one pmiplr. In enrurhjdnn.. Prut lladhy pruedited 
m^aanii the chunk nf Curtlm tliat hit of aarly t)wck time* diuuEd h* ae- 

wjiltHi atLle-v ■ Eteiifir can !*■ •njl^tiuaEed for il: a theory may lw *aprrio to 
eotopeiilorAt *mt yi?t + If it iatk snERetfail DTuhtiA, rt Euu^t be fegudod oa pbu^kble 
•peciibtJiiii rulber than bisEurk vt-ritY. 

7. Arttot in Jkking: frem a letter of liev. I f« nry Blodj^al to Pmf. 
It. A. Newton of Sew iljiven, dutt-l Peking. Feb. 10 P lS p *d, cuintnu- 
njrjktiHl, with fCmarLs and explnlifitiOtiV ^ 

Prof BidUberr frr^t vi-iul Jtn eilrael from Mr. Rlod[fc4 ! B letter, As follow*: 

m l wFtl eackne with thh nnto a Iim| of n few AruMe worlu, of whteEi therv are 
many in the mruHiuni In Fehiiijg - and thrnua|ti4Mit Ehc ctrtLnlTy. Tlie ifimnlf* of thf? 
tii'i^iinrih ilrdflit! tliii they arn the ih^rildini 1 * of AWtiffl and of I liUi.-itL, that 
they eaent! from MnCA 4tid entered iliina a thoqiAnd T«krs ago, uDdBr the Tana^ 
ftynutv. Tlioy tewI. write, ami ipiik tin? Arabic, but aUs itirt wvt\ *W*"d hj Cw- 
k^wc, Tl» naiiiM nf thff«‘ buwl* ilory wrote duwti it m reque*L *They are nj F 
py«si| lx* nlotaEry in aU it" hi/iicwL Too Koran hi> rover been t nftditr tl by tlseta 
into Clibnir. Uunf rogardod a* M» oud. On Lftb *mM& ikif r*ligkm W mull 
Esruigre-fss Ln Cliids. *Jsd ki Lardiy becime md.ciiahnkL’ 1 

The enclaved liit of title* k u fallowi (without Uie numtwfw}: 

1 l —\ 2. -v^ i — JX 3 r gCjtlJ 4. 4_5 jj^Xa 5. iAu jlc. 




siii American Oriental Suekt*j ; 

fli. 7, %±^.t 8. ft , 10. -*■ J.ia 

J ^ w v 4, 

11 + ^ 12. Iv^alt j' 13. lC^5«^w 141 1S. qU^Jj 

Iff, J^Ji jfUu 17, o-*L&> 18. -•?** JO. ^0. dLcbj 

olmjjl 28. >j- j-wwAj 

II wa* rernwhed by Trot $air*btirr tbfti, *o fur fla be in aware, Ihii letter rc^ak 
vi foci hitherto B&ktOTti: Fuuiielv. the of Aral* even to tha capital uf 

Qjinm ft-Liiuiagg- e]mpLf own hmgnaise ami religion, mwl poiM^i^iy a liiereinrtj; that 
mj relation* Wo bttkrred to havi subtlated, in mnttan ilnac^ h-tweco Churn and 
44 a* country nf Wttteii A*k marked bv fha presence nf the Arab race and their 
jiMtltfll lW i bj which EhU reltlfinent of Muhfltijra&dit! Arab* in Fekingj could bc< ex¬ 
plained ; bttt that tbeir dbmiiw (Jure way well fiwugh be wdim-vivJ, fifirwabLj to 
Uiblr nw Ifaditwfl* with the well-known ruaintounArt* of Mf ocilv* commercial In- 
tflffrt?iijr*e batVttftt ChlmLoiidl iba h lupin* nf iV Ktodlfi of HnghdiVd. in the c%htb 
aii.J ninth walnrire, unrkt Uw effiaf|iriflifig and tolerant Tlmng cMMnfll. Ti» 
hope wa* MtgEwmed Elmi man detihito ioftwnwitiofl fukght Inf wmtonakated to tlw 
S<KMtT, e« soma future otcaako, throwing light <m the nck»tfon of the nftgift uf 
fbb settlement: HHvavfailt, llw Iwl of Win ‘eHcWcd to Mr. iodpt'i letter was 
retortiii to a* capable uf lE&mliru* wnn biiiU mjwfetlng tlw mallet. An arndysi* 
of (La list was ihenpTcii. to *how,a* far a# pvHibfo, the autkrohfp and xgwaf 
tto? ^ v iTilL wcudit—tti u* parUf lbi% tlw tiirn: wZhid iSieir mdltL h»v i* kwi'ti <ato 
Iamr4—and to*if wwbjtNSto. Of tlw tvutttjhftnr wnrk* named. Ecu bad nol been 
nor even iJiHr miljati Etottrraincd; (if the ctliern, the character wf fi*e 
V su r^iahalik ; im ^ti r G, ‘'Fmluumbl FrintHplv* or Imliiu " Nd- 14,, hK b- 
dtoraedi tn Praver** No, H h “ BweoUfw#r U, ruklroMM J^UTeFc^l in mo^quMt 
jTtt. iff, -Tlw Calif No. ID. - Quaternary Thfitifittf 

but lheir ngr find not beun Uflrtdnfd; flirt nia« itilJ timalntog wett; No, 4. 
“Kmlilrt" Itlwi nrtlwr> nwm- 1 : lie died AD, Muliannttadiu laws 

Nr"i«, ff 1 “Treswarr tif SohtlelJe^r on Mnhnrn mnilan law. bjr tm author who died ADi 
1310; No. T, y Coomientpry the WPcAynh* (a OgotiMHiiATT on thi- HidAjjdi, 
wlikh 3* of lhe IIth iciiLmry). subject, tm’diltonal he ■ No. 16. M OulimiLi;' the 
wrlhkriuwn poem of the Pum -SiVihi hnm m the ISth fralnry; Nn- IT. “Jfjika- 
Suxt," pfrilnhij thf fjUnOtrt werfh of I fftrtn, who A.D. 112^; N«^I S ' H Endto- 
llaOiof Spli‘jpd-.i r*.^ n c>.ituiuenEnrj on u phdoiophinl wurlf, hy an author whu died 
A Ik I4t>^ i No- Si ta llie Kiidh-f* ComaiMlnnr nn she Runinr by nbDnSdhiiwS, who 

dleil nr-Af the ctooe nf fbo Uth eontoiy ; NV ^3, “Stottfi Cumtueutary tm the 
IKiifan*—j>crbpj« uf this 13th cutituiy; No. *4, M liumto'n Comaieutary irti the 
Kudu,” itiiUcn in Mill smS Erim-tatoi! into TklU,af the i$Lh cmtTny, Tlu?^ 
derail-, rlenriuj fmin IL'iji KtiAlfjh’* Lextooo, mi^il l» uf «uiue bklenHt + at km.^t 
fnr the ptidcnce they aFford of a hviojf jfcoffrMfkifk of Isldui, in onr day* in the capi¬ 
tal of the Chtoew uttijiinf. 

Oq the Kdnltcm of Laiagnstge to l ho Ppoldein of Iliiitum tTirifiy, 
by Prof. Wbtlnnv. 

1b«! witter disdtotoctl mf hilentinii to treat thi* Inkreitlti^ ihem-p in an originat. 
nr A proftiund W*il eibna^tl wo, manm-r ‘ he desired rmty to mH forth plainly ihe will 
.rMAirtaiw'd fneta juf! prinel'ple* i»f hnzulillc reirtice ns they Iwar upon i:. In tl» 
n-eenL varied inT^iignlionf uf EJus om^dtoi uf human unity, nineh aid luol bees 
Idoltod for from dd* Dew stfeiwa, w|ik-h bail llaofrn to mildi light vtlmidivy ; 
bwt be wirt of the npialon Eljat tlw matter wu biyond her L*'u iha ennld outer 
baps to timvt tim.1 man wim eilhaf of O&e or of niorL- tlum ime* Ttws L'inafllfi- 
caliiiiL -of ImguafftN. h| tirtir ri?.wnibbHKen, ami Ihff estohlidim^nt of qronp# ami 
fettiLliw. ant- ilr*s iltoairatod. Ltuigmifpw we of pm drstec of Wwlr*i fp^-m. «nuh 
alight local varieties am dhlmiriiob tlw speech of life- ibffermt parUi nf nor own 
Atuntry to tuels a- cepu.ruto Euglhh, IteasiOft, and Hindu; hut. vlwtlier iinirly pf 
Htfiurfelj .iltiod, 5f fusisui to LiiWHj^rocal cnnrajysndrlwe^ likj An- nenpiWd 

aa derived ffnto a «mnn?n oti'^tnaL 'hit tie ConnerEJi^ Ua>i> wJhj ificak Eliem is 
atai„ In ibu main, nn*- nf hland, althou^'h nos without oxcepEum, since huiguALie i- 
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I rAicumSUfJ not by birth, but by example, Inlbi^kf, find ptlueatim Tl-t tflffcrrc™ 
bulwecu leLaterf hiriguntfei nnr *\w t* !!■• cora*timt #tr"'etli and dung# isvtifj fo«a 
qf ppvedlt HL-fi-iwiirlLj junKltitfiiyf JltltblIj except wEihlfi dtu liiLiim uf tin nme coup 
imilikttel* Hie nature of lJllr* 4 * pfOEW# of tfCuWlii «lt fbflll With »4i«|e fiiLttp* 
They nil piipi in a bA primitive peruni -when human speech wm com- 

Ikj-liJ ns! 1111 j«■ ■ ■^]jui3ilL* nrtiE-i, lilt 1 aslant y^Miss Mist uf which 111 CilHnplelrf fofnsi Isnri 
been daVelopctf- Krttaihrs of hu^ngf* ire BIIBfKtAcI *4 audi u hav* inuk ha 
ftKmniiiB some of lilt? itep* of tlnii ilutsduporaU—*iacb mb poMew* ut lewt in pmt, il^ 
game J 5 TTI 4 D rural kid struts utf. Tiie principal famine*-"** the Indo-European, the 
^ent iElr. tin* £ac> thirtn. I he Afliffln, ibe Mjr rn-nLih.. h mi il lP A Til nisi 11—A-FT«: pMed 
ciu^imiJ ihieir ptfcnliinltUJ* dwetfUirdr If Hw laufc^sizi^'-* of iIim diiforrnl 

fiicLiilii?* riri- Likm. the r^ib c.*f c-mcic^lScifi. mult be fought III I hr rooli alua*. Jlwt, M 
fei ii dearly fciippriwlik ili.ll muPi may bare llmt# uf a fcnidy r 

Lvafiin! tlW jjrti'lr lh of HU muel'l »■ mIhpuIiJ llrflVO rKnfcfitilAbfp frngftKbU lit 

mi IN' modern limine*, i^mportum af Jangnagpi can e*fornt!y en*rr pore mm to 
he of dki-fMSflr^in, lli nt Lt flirt* Cnruml poTe Lite contrary is few cbHtm*, foU 
tquaili demnri-1 ruble- Thu difficulty uf maWi^ emt diiilodljr ihn nurtst fitfii of Eli# 
Judo hlurnpean family t niio-e hklVry enn be fol W ed back fur three ibnosand jenm, 
ii cjtifKifcH-Jjf iyri'i’it Tlw olirt'iiriri^ eifrtt of the prwfa^^re uf |mn«ijtic jftowth ii 
Tory jj enduring utter appon-nt dircniiji of l^nn and mrsmlfw W&b» ihc« b 

gciiVtib idHiiitj r imuL itw (Hicitrnrr, »* *'m* iilu^tniiErtl nl mhpip Inijfik Ami, in «ir- 
Cml of ibfi Cmnliei. t**l? dlcilrL-ti of our own ngf apa afl“e^fcbaii for examination ^ 
matfiii uf iliem cannot jiuldi with Jmj Aunfidrfin llicir ullinink rt#iaMnli«, 

&rYULE*rin*' (iiiueKknf.'H nru of Einfo mhw n« nfidMiL'c or roktiiraiLip; thuj «rt 
ulit^yp 1 u iii*pi<t«id! uf Ihjiii^ lEioTr^bli of fteriskuL, The two Itr^i kuown funk 
li&fr. Irvilo- Bnnip««m nnd Semiiif, pife rot ytt pnivril itkt ed bj Hrfotlj lingubtk 
■rWhow, amt | idLilxi 1 ■!v nmr w\W tw to univ^maJ nr nntiMilierBOO; ami if 

Ibis U nat lu be #xp>cln«l -wlih rrpinl to lliuHlt ll W^pr be pyen bfipnl wUb 
n^rd In libera, Ln^abtk wkfKw mo*l RanfrtH tint, k'ftrrr ^bc mitaw tbf eom- 
paiirtritf neermaxf fur L^tnblkba^ n kindrrd bnliUKn fnirjlliiM, tiin BTickircw *>b 
wbkb itki mli« Lms Ttiirou anti ur^f’rLain to bo tnuiinL 


t). On Hu* Inikp-Enroj’ieitn Verb, by Dr, L^otinhJ Tnftil nnd Fr&f. 
KudolpU L Tafcl, of Su Una», Mo.; prawnii^l by Prof. Hndky. 

This m u jt vfr^ lon,^ jiml rtakinitp pnper. fnrtb, dtfdldfog a^akit oljee- 

Ufufts, and estubllnbing Hiwrn 1 , ilifl pptuEiiLr vienaof 3 Li iolliuri upon cerium impcirlTHlI 
pitiaU m flirnlmnilirt phifott^v, midp jmbtle by ttwin rn cnitlrr nfcrfla &b I r^Piiyjii, 
11 bi'gaO ■. n b ft dtnwt n^nlv t« |hp critiri^ra* of I'rof. ^liwpbwr, of Zurich. fit^TaSncd 
in Kiatma KritnclHirt. V.st *51 (Ebriin, IBtlStb ^ «*r n *■"" 

dkewLmn, In wlsichn kuvrtrr. Ow vbv P uf lliia author Uy and of Scbkldwr, iri Jim 
C ompendium drr Vprisitbbeinko itraniTnalik wtv ewpecindj Iwld in f*c«. T3i« 
|Uttili crml traded &.*r by tLa Muwm, Taifot ace Hop up by ikm at tlw end 

ef tlw itirtfu^liW', . _ . _ . j. ,. 

" 1, There h but one fond*mental form Lti the ImkhEurapentl lansiiri|!iM fnr 111® 
mtc^irni uf llw prtinujH at the fiftt rH"t™ fn in whidi hU il* nl,|iqui 

ciis^i in ail kiiifiLiiies, tlw- p uLllx uf Elte lir^l peftern ut the ^tiu ike jilurrtl 

fnnri -nf thiw priiciiMjri iis nil iti ueueptalNKU** Hrn Jaifftl Tltk iprUiinnl form uf ifw 
priititHMi il rtiooi, whii-li wiii after wajd-i wiRolf^m!d into <rp™ „ flfce.Hii 

un^in.d Cen-*tk« k the itrmm nmlrtp fmn 5 w filch the lmj-« mU** 

VbimL anil tin* pran irt. Imperfecf, and fuluft* twi«H En llw ^ab|witftrr#> indreftlke. aiul 
ujitatiVf HMwis ary (lefimf m llwonn Isan.l, tpnd the swrf.tu plupi'rfi'rt, und Min 
pi-rf et trn 1 ® 4 in their rcHpri:ti!ep fiiiHHU on tin? mfier,—'Hie tlr*i fipr^-4i nf th« 

I tohuE leikrtr hi the Inti* Kuf'jperm lun^n^i*^ * tipi farnwd hy the addliic# of im, 
nun yrhirli all o;bpr f«srnM ihe p#if*nit i«uwp «n3iQ^ in &w a btp formed 

by qjbrj.fUfUi but tlw -origfiPitl cndl*Kr E i^opleneil fiecn □IcniM., or o\«ia. 

'=-4 The middle and #nfct fo All Imln kl^tlA|^ InrMEpig the 

S-m-liMt, Znadtml Orv«fc,W k-rn furmtHl by ihe uddllion oflbegmetnl n-fli-etlre 
prniiiri.n, ■ £*h 3. The font* # in fts-fibim i* hwined hy ennlrtriiiui frum 

%pi hem, ^Tiu,—«. Ihr eiiartii-irr ff dw-‘ f^riiPe relatiuo in Lnlin in but ex- 
pn-^eil be i h >foV ■Art, A9 Lfopp tmhkftul by the vdflUp «hfek IP 

u turn, h dvfiirvd fi™ /u, ttftd exprivef n gpnriD£Or l^sofliiuif — T. Tl» 
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Latin rndtriff -imimi of ifw wfcuhiJ pcr«n- plural In lb* p&a*L™ toiem ami in Hep^ni 
Tertis h net A participial fprtii P but h ilsnd« fir^pmEEjr fw tmin or* i-ama In which 
imim ifl the Lino Sum fbr Ik Yedk Sskr. [yunnim] jnJywnn, Of. uml 

4i fipeRKi the n fltcli-To n'ktiw —S. M tk Ur&rk UrcPtf ur wcgd-1 uwm U llm 
origmnl Mr primitive il cannot be ikrieiid from Una hnperfVel ten**.—3. Die 
fi t\uiV Li nut a llmc-partid*,. but, Arri^lm^ to sruK JJklttuamn 4ml 

Tbicr-ehi, a ilhor(cfi*d duplicated fufm.—U}. Tbs fail ftori*t paaHve in Gruvlc 
ii kuH by Ui 4 ajjjiiion of ru. Ik finL ly I liikJi' of tk jmi EkuUI (»vm re mu/. Lo 
iJbfl vcrkl AJjuvlive omlin^ in i, e_ g, s !■ ik-t* final ^ m the flril jvi^-n, its 

in Grrek iUw.iy* U fedbiml tfito ■, c-a k ountlWrtMflJ iaico ^ the <%mnf?u. aj>| limits 
lilC preceding T t , tlkb Ibii r , Jili'I t]hi distilimi t iiNnlly II J»*i, Thfl FCCOlkd BUfbt ifl 
famed in Un? aam* way, sroly pa is tha atlilml to tk* Ufrtml nHijctiita, but t« Urn urigi- 
nal mhtf foot, wltitli k potential b the tKt*»l iuwkt aeifrt? e. g„ fruni 

hrfir-Fi-jr + ll^ tfiganuna ln-lnj Jropp*ti wilboul tLspintidjK^ I ho prattling mute,—■ 
)L Thr Latin perfect Kb wt w mi li<m»d by tbr< «il|(iitD uf /**, tmE. win:* frnsn 
vmim*r* vK H|b»]. In tli* Greek |«rLtt tk illgnmiiia |uoci biu fc -l?. Tint 
prirutUre Indo-Europeim i mptrrailms ukkhI in Ibu wood iMtwn ^jugular iiul nnl 

originally IifliVq Eta *yffis: *if eLh pyrrutt; it it, therrfara, mi rtafecd from th® pr^ ni 

i t!Dir4\ but Uh present tadieeliro u itn>lf funned through ilia sabjuiuti* v from tb* 
unperai Eve roped’ 

gunio dktmit Of tbe of the Tukl. and db«^nt fmtn tJurir enft- 

duiiDfi* warn eiprrased nu tin.- ffift of two or three nf the member but 

want of time ati l Hie bIj+uji^ of hu|Ijot» pf^lwleil any olbmdsd dLsmiiiiian, 

10. Compratks Tnbfc* nf Words in Ton Ltrupinge^, by Ri-v. Nut linn 
Browj 3 1 D. [),, former!/ Mi^innury In As^nm; pfcwnltU tiy tbe Cotto- 
ponding SeeritJir}’. 

D+- Hwo IiuHjJ dcitim up a table cf nearly Uin» hundred Em;1i^h words, |o 
wbich k Appended the eqmralent^ In Atom f A4.s,ujnt**e) r Eftwnti or 8ysu, Tie dau 
Bod Nang-po {Chrao«fl), ,Trtpano« h isbubo (African^ nrlltcn and apokrn Bumdip 
Kiuwla (Aiaime.su>. and Tu*t.rnra (A nicrkAa% A lb| of listen wonh was uddml. 
with t^nimJeoLi tn twenty “ Buuibem Tatxr" dklecti, of Tibet, X,E, India,, achI 
Fifilw India* 

Prof W Litney pinntnd fiut t hr unidiDnl ide diaraetcr of such <rKiupirPons bj thnne 
mark in the former IkL and Hu iRipuftftiility that they dwiold brSo^ tu li^ht any 
other Uian sucKkut&I corivr^KrtirduExaaes. 

Dt, D i, MargbiwanN project nf nn Agricnliont! &mj Scientific Ek- 
ploritig EjcbodU^di to the countries of Sootlioasturti A*,ia, Ui be uuilur> 
taken by the United Suti-s titiicrnmenl^ was, in accopdiiiicu with llio 
wbibte of that genii on in n. biMugbt before the notice of Uio Society by 
il«T. Mr. S/fe and the Corr&tpo'ndtng Sccrefirr. The I Alter statcdthAt 
it b^i been Dr. Mflc^vraiiV intention to be prf^nt at llifr tneetii^, and 
to Mptain hi* plan in JeLiiL After *nme? dkcn^ion, it waa decideti that 
tba Soeicty was not at pmunt fctiCSdftndy informed to be justified in 
adrwiijg Ami urging the unjertakin| of tlie expedition. Whttwipou, 
npon motion, a Gommitk^ wai unpointed to receive c.t|danntionA from 
Dr. M*cgnwan + jitnl, aIiooU they think it dosiml:de + to give Hie Society’s 
#*o*Uon a nd reiioiiunendat-kiq tu the scheme. Prof. Salr^bajj, Ecv. Mr. 
S/io, and Prof. Whitney w^iro constituted thta Com mi Line. 

No further bu^ifiosA hrinp brought forward, tho Society pusod a vote 
of thanks to tho Brothun? In Unity of Yale College for the u*e of their 
halh kindly grantcJ for the eotnonlencc of the present meeting, and 
adjourned, to rnaembk again m Boston on Wednesday, May Ifith. I8fl4 + 
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flatted mgri «* XtovtOD and CRmbridjm* SIbt l&tb nia tl Iflllip 1^4* 


The Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society waa opened 
noon after 10 o'e. a, w. on Wednesday tbfl Igth qf May, it the room of 
the American Academy of Arte And Seic-nECs in Bwlon: the President 
in the chair 

Tin? minute* of the previous meeting having beau read by the Re¬ 
cording Secretary, and approved, Prat Heck of Cum bridge, a* chairman 
of the Committee of AmngcmmUp reported the titles of the paper* 
si ready offered, wliifdi would lie presented to the Society at tin* meet¬ 
ing, and Invited other communications; and also gore wn Invitation to 
thy Society to rv-a^emble at hie house at -t o T e. f. if-, a* well a* another, 
on the port of Mr Epes S. Dixwell of Camidtigy, to a sock! gathering 
at hi* residence after tire ndjoliniTneot for the ■day* AH the-^ arrange 
ment% were accepted, with tiinnka- 

The President I bun colled die attention of tho Society to its lowe* of 
member* by death during die year, and, requesting tho Corresponding 
Scfreiary to read the list of nmuu of the departed, net previously re¬ 
ported, invited remarks from any one hv way uf respect to their mem¬ 
ory 1 , The list of name* tM read jm follow*, with appropriate notices,, 
by the Secretary, of the claim-* of each tq the Society's respectful re¬ 
membrance !; 

cOftPUlAT* uiunot** 

Rev. David Ck Allen, kte MH»bo*ry in India. 

Admiral Andrew H. Foote, lLS,?i. 

Rev, T + Starr King, of San Francisco. 

Sir. Pdukh Perit, nf New Haven, 

Prof John Ni Putnam, of Dartmouth CollegC- 

coniiKm-oxDixa m embers. 

Dr. J, R. RallantTnc, of London. 

Mf. J. COf, lata Dragoman qf the French Embassy it CWtanlmople. 

HOXQ RAHT SIR VUE a. 

Prof Jacob Grinnn, of Berlin. 

Fruf. Jainca Had Lev of New Haven theft gave a somewhat dcladcd 
sketch of the life Ami literary labor* of the dktingutshed Jacob Grimm. 

The report of a Committee appointed at the previous meeting to con¬ 
sider tho plan of Dr. Macgawan for explorations in South eastern Asia 
was now caIIoiJ for; w hereupon the dhifriraiil of the committee reported 
that It had cornuaunseated with Dr. Macgownn respecting his proposed 
explorntioikBt ami, attliougb without any such specific information as 
would authoring it* pronouncing upon tfta merit* of hi* plan in detail, 
had eipreyed to Dr, MaC^owau, in writing, the cordial interest with 
which the Society regard* all attempts to add to our knowledge of east¬ 
ern countries, anil tin? hope that the United SUtes Government would 
facilitate the aftcce^fiil ctccutlon of his plan by every meant in its 
power. This report was accepted, and the committee was dkchniged,. 

vqL. Till. b 



sxri American Oriental Society: 

The reports of retiring oSootv, Wing nest m order, were then pre* 
tented. 

I, JVwwrtrV Jfrjwprf. 

The Treasure r p s- receipts and expenditures. for the j*K lJSG^-4 had 


boon n.T fellows: 

ttsetora. 

BaWc fin hand. May mb, 1M3, ~ (4SS.5B 

Mambert feaj 3 ■ 150..W 

jinn. for this nincDt year, SSiOJHJ 

dn r dtk for Jiruviuiu twi*. afrw) 57^4® 

^da ol the Jwimnl: ibrtsfldi - ■*■ jDfl'ji 

*tb«l*# h - 21.00 1*1. 1ft 

DediaUoo r ” 40.IHJ 78#, 18 

Tcjtfl] rKi'ipii nf the jmr, - ■ ~ 1M0» 

EirsKommaaL 

Paper and prints^ of Journal nli. Part I) F ProwedJag» r rfe„ - WfH.t! J 
EjJhomh of lihrjuy and - 4 AJ 1 

, , . ■ 14*74 

BaLim« oo band, Slay l£ib fc IS84, * 4&&M 

TiiMif 


Eidusiru (if the balance on hand, a draft for £158*14,8, reniftd from 
Hon- C. W* Bradley, a donation to the Society from eight American, 
merckuita in Shanghai, for the pnjtdui&s of a fount of Chinese type t 
had been deposited wEih Meier*. Garin g, Brothers i Co. for go] lection. 
This repoti^ having Wen duly audited by Rev. C. R. Halt of New¬ 
port and Myv, h\ W T Holland of Cambridge, waa subicrjuently iecop^4 ( 

Librarian * Report. 

TV Librarian laid before the Soewty the name* of donors. to the 
Library for the year, which, together with the titles of the books pre- 
rented by each, wilt be found appended to this report of proceeding 
The present total number of printed title* in the Lihrarv is 24£10; the 
inerexw for the year* 84; the present total of manuscript title*, HQ \ 
the increase for the year, L 

3. Report a/ Committee of Publication. 
lids Committee bad only to report that it bad finished the printing 
of \ ol. viii, Tart l h of tbe SoctetyV Journal* and had bid eopies on the 
table, for distribution to the member*. 

4* Corr&pondinp Secretary'* Report 
TV Corresponding Secretary communicated the names of the fol¬ 
lowing gentlemen, who, bj acceptance of their election, made at the 
last meeting had become Corporate Member*: 

Mr. John Carter Brown* ef Providence* JL [. 

Mr, Jo* Ini a Coil, of New York. 

Rev. George R, Entlnr, of Meredith, N. Y + 

Mr. L Willard GLhhi, of New Haven. 

Mr. William H. Hale, *f Albany, N, Y. 

Mr- laitiM Lenox, of New York, 

Rev. John Lillie, B.D., of Kingston, N„ ¥* 
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Prof. Ltmir It. Packard, of New Haven. 

Sir, Au^buIlu H- Street, of New Haieru 

Rey. TEitcher Thayer* of No^por u fL1. 

Mr. Addison Van Ntune, of New Haven. 

Mr. Fjuku Wijliitd, Jr.p of New Havem* 

Jle nUo read a tetter of acceptance of Corresponding Membership 

from 

Prof! Friedrich Spiegel* of Erlangen, Bavaria 
In 1 1jl' general budget of correspondence doting iho past half vhjjif, 
which wo* predated, and read so fiin was defined worth while* the 
im%t interesting wws the an noun cement from Jlon. €* W r Bradley, 
the Society h h indefatigable friend nnd benefactor, that, at hii solicita¬ 
tion eight American merchant*, residents of Shanghai* had contributed 
the aiim of 525 tuck, sir about |GS0* for the purdutHO of* fount of Chi¬ 
nese type for the Society, no nueli fount being hii he no anywhere to he 
found upon the western'continent. The ftum wan ir&narnittrd by Mr. 
Bradky in the form of a draft, on London, at slit months* sight, for 
£1158,14,3, which* as had Eh?cu already announced by the Treasurer, 
was in the With of MWra, Biring* for eellceliotu The matter of pur¬ 
chasing tha type hud not yet bran arranged, *iid would prebabEy be 
deferred until the return to llm country of Mr. Bradley, who was now 
in Europe, en ht# way home. The names of the lihttil donors would 
be Inter presented hy the Dim-tor*, in order to their election as Cor¬ 
porate Members lor life of lEjc Society. 

5. Report of fAc i?tmfwt + 

The Director! reported that they had liied upon New York as the 
place far the semi-ami ual meeting in October tirxti and had appointed 
Prof, J, J, Owen of New York, and Prof W, H. Gram of I Tin eaten, 
with tbe Pormpondin^ Secretary* to be the Comrnittcc of Amingt- 
iHGtiU, leaving the day for the meeting to be determined by them on 
conjuEtiiLsom 'limy hko nominated fur election into the Society, a* 
Corporate Member*, the following gentlemen, to wham the Society is 
indebted for ftmdi to purdimt b fount of Chinese type, m noticed in 
the Treasurer's report and in the correspondence read, namely l 
Sir. Edward Punn Lnglmcn, of Shanghai. 

Mr^GeprpiB.Dawoll, «■ 

Mr. WEUiui Endieott, - w 

Mr. Frink ft* Forbes, “ 

Mr, H«tiry Betphion, 

Mr E.M* Smith, * u 

Mr. George W. Tdbott M u 

Mr.J. F.Twotnbly, w 41 

and, for election a* Ccrre*ponding Members the follow log; 

Prof ti. t. A^li, of Milan. 

Rev, Darnel BEiu, of Bejnijt* 

ProC CotUin Mather, of London- 

These nominations were afterward* acted opan by tha Society, and the 
persons named unanimoualT elected to membership. 

All tv, porta having been dfcptwi of, # Gowiniittee cetiuitfcg ttf Prof 
F. 11. IMge of Brouklins, ftuw- C. H. Brigham vif Turn Ion, nmJ Mr. J. 


xsvm 


Amtrietm Qriznt&l Society; 


K + Ropr* of Boston, waa appointed to nominate officer-! far ths ensuing 
jwr: on their rvcoTmrminintiork, tin? Society re-elected ita whole board 
of pfikcni, jw follow*: 


Pretidtn t —Prof E&w \m\ E. Balmbuxt, 

L 1W, CriATiLKrt Bkck, Fh. IL 
r itt-Pftriden ts ■ Rev, WlLtEAH Jenks, D, D. p 

( Pre*, T. IX Wdouky, D.D., LLJX, 
Corretp. Srtmtary-—VvoL W* D. Wiirrjfrir, Pb.D T 
Strr r i qf Clatxical Section —Prof. Jauks Halm-Et, 
ffeceriinp Sftrtinry —Mr, Kzha Ailrot, 

JV w i tirr —F po£ D + €> Gtbxjiw, 

/k&rarnifi—prof W. D, Whitney, 

11 uv. BLWS AjsiiJs^gN, Ii, D. p 

i Mr. J. (i. CciOflWKLt, LL.D. t 

I Prof. W. U. Ii, D, 

IHretUm -f Prof. i. J. Owek + J>. TX, 

J Prof. A. P. Pevgguv, IX D* 

f Dr, OftAKLXS FlCItEIKtB®, 

^Prof. John pRoijnnt, D + D, # 


of New Haven, 

H Cambridge. 
w Boston, 

11 Yew Haven. 

“ Yew Haven. 

M Yew Haven. 
u I'.ini bridge. 

M Yew Haven. 

M Yew Haven. 

“ Roi.to£L 
w Cambridge. 
kl Princeton. 

“ Yew York. 

Cambridge. 

** Boston, 
kS New Brunswick. 


Tlia Society then Attended I* the reading of paper* predated, of 
which the following brief abstract* atv. given; the tirtt eight pnpera 
Laving t j^ea read on Wednesday, me ruing or afternoon p and the others 
on Thursday. May UHL 

1- Saraionie lieraatna of Constanlinegjle; by Mr. John P. Brown p 
Interpreter to the United State* Em bray at the Ottoman Porte. 


Un4«r I hi* ti-tli? Mr. Brawn CQDUBimta&H smn* HitorJfi&l lietiec* c-f ihm ancient 
™q™ at £*!*£*, Uttulated tram lb* Torkirii, The oldtt.il wbn:ti bo tnrftltaif. 
n^JiLtd A rib JiuuiHT, ii mil| iu havi* \«ta built with Ibr booty [Aim by tb* IJia- 
r ™ to «twii«ilof-taodtiM hi ch« country er (kemr under iWTunib, 
wbota hii father, the Khgljf 'Abd il SIAM It. p<ni ic in ride- the H v iiust iij.p empire iu 
Eiia ifiith Scmt tjf the Hijrnk But w he it, tfk i r »r¥rhi| yearn, Ma»l atiinb frn.rf Uxn 
rv«11«l by the Khatlf Ttnir Bin p Abd al^Ailt* (ha Gfuirfc tetiperw tm^Scd 
Qakla. and tM» nwyc bmm * Obn^iia diniish, Lon^ afccrvpLnln. Boltin Mqr 
hiflaoii-1 IL«i hbi taking of LVuiUodnaple, in rrMervd it to Eta prirah 

y, n ®C par% early Muslim origin. >i lb« nk*a g a 

gnrphenh Mahvn, cr ihe hetfm Ma^uinr, wreted- by tbt Orund Vide? of 
S^lMn Muhmdil L, lit A.H^ tM* T ov^ a wit m which fhv MniramiL n W« 
Dimed a Add to Jwita lairied tli* r^mniiti of avt^I «si^nt Mnitirns ind r.iurb 
*nluibk property, Mwc irarin*: C«MuitJtW|llfi at tbe call p PmAr U, '-pouHaa 
(Mt*™. lead into tb# l«k». #o u ta prevent Lbetr being oe^dacI— which circif£st*iK# 
gave Dime to the ^ifke (till *wHhg there." Thy tinn! of %bEd» tlOi p™ f 
™uifH DcrtKiM IJ du: Ett^ae of AM Alyub, » ^]od fn.Un twm? of the Cotnp^ra 
nf Sbv Propbrt Mahamaubd, who nacompankd an npedltiMi of lha Modima ignioft 
CottitABluhiple h lb* reign of Mulertyah, aarf died ibm, o.:.i w n , boned u R Ibr 
■pol where iHt mo^oe d«at the bead of the Golden Horn. Coiwd* Eh* 

midill* of lb* Sid yeAf of tbe H Ij rah. Tbe ttK^qoe, bnweter. ilaitiA fj-Qin tbo rrign 
rf MflliAlTOad JL who temd the Hpot Uinu^li "the huEr prurcTs - of u Dw. 
Tub iliiiklL Usnt the OliomaiL wtcrrEgni are arcoatont J tn^frd c-n the nW, 
at their Hemba 

Of cb«* rdilien the tint nurntd moK be IV moil 1n|«re«4iog to Ihc anlbtiary; 
ind \t I* to be rrgndted that our n?r/L**ptiodrial hae Uot given any amhilectoral 
ikacnpti^o of to trntlj a *per[meii uf ibe bttitdiopr art of the Mutllmi.. Thr mr.»qo# 
Eif AW AiyCL being not klcf iban the flftWi eenlury. migbl abo «<]] dsaefvfr 
to b« fEudjihJ utibiEeciuniiy u well u butoricallj. 


Procmluiff 3 at Ihston md Gbrnbridpe* J/lfIS64. ssis 

2, Mflfitfthep'i Autograph in ike Itofnl Musttitn Jit Turin ; bj Frot 
Gotta Seyffiirth, of Now York 

Tbii pa^mr ctifniiiffKCfti with a notice of MitwtbnV Egypl iwt hb!«ry P Wrii E«n by 
him id Egyptian nod e-ulne^ck-Mi ly Inm?l*L*d into CJf^rk. and uf tho eslrtuU and 

cJfccmita tends fir-HS it by ALilborfl uf Ilk; lll*t Ibftrtl ChHMtpn pjfittttta ilkl which 

have tong tan euppowd to be ib# m\y extant remain* of ii Qr. Srvttairtfc Ilian 
pfot^riU In rli^-fril* Lii" examination ami Airingemerit v in 10S0-Y, ■! limn,of iii^ 
fann-ni* papyra* contifaing' n lift of ihe Egyptian Unfit and ft™ a nvrrinct 
acr^nnt of Hi miletila, dmfiariing them with tin- c^imei* from Main-iho. IE* 
intfliit j im iKit llili papvnn i« Mnn^boi Ikloiy itself and Ihu author ■ nuE^ntph 
Cijpy F ftitiinkn^ hU Dpfhkmi on the agreement heiweeft llw corMrtu* of ib* two 
TFtirEu. ibe dharmrter nf ike tucnulc ku*n iia ibr papyrus Kneeing with ihat u+uid 
Hi Manet In/* pcrM. nud tin- hLeL« tatk>04 made here hehI tbrrs in tint kit, which be 
daimn to be audi nn an agthor, nml tint H enpykt. would Duke. Dr, Heytkrch 
In the Stidety Id* gmul nipt of die duftmufi!, wllb Chaoi tedbatf a 
( autwapk) ^tiemptM tu giving the phtn*die ftllte of the ehariurler* interlined in 
priwhT. and wflirt m In mxpunr Ibe principles of Irla- own UMtbftd of r^db*g the 
ueiiknjju[% aldi elmrm'lvr i« pupr*^* jdnmalkalJy the cw.iobuila 
contained m the Egyptian Mu me of Use object which it repnwBlpd, imd be bald 
dml ClLHmpoliiun’i oitilHfcd. wliidt icpnkf lb? cbanutfefiai TiuiuLiily phtiDrll*, 
ideograph le* di-lerminative F And w «Ji P ewiild tejid ^ no &at»f&€inrr InioryfelUtklll 
of %pti*a text*, TIhmo riews ha illn+imlrd by a number of Bum pic!*. Finally, 
bo Jivpiired what wer? ibo be full!* lUt! vaMn fmm ihiR anriant docontifnl, And lUtwnJ 
thorn tu W tin? following l !, lha eoiifiroinlktu rtf the key tii tho nMronombrnt nhki- 
qmoni* of tiro Greeks huct Itoman-*; f tbo m-v.neitlatinn of Kuyplmn *ud .4cn|du- 
m\ chrTkfcdogy; 1. the Ajofimiatinn nf Joaephnaa tiisw i|w.l llw Ujkaoa. or ■uop- 
iiHird'ktii^a, wene ihn aune with th-n lurnriLi^ wbu occti piiMlI tbo biml uf G CHdk'n, 
anil K^nimd k, iaotkr iba kinpof Luwer Egypt ; 4. iU lientidtf on the ).( Cutr 
of Di? I me ii ipLuui Liud of tlie hl-rrt'gty phi. 

3. ExplMuiliahn by Pro£ Lcpmv of Betlin p with rtfereneo to n critk 
ci-im oil Via SlanJkrd Alphabet by Pmf, Whitney* 

Hiii cornuinolr^tjijh * il 1 e-tliiT from Prof. Ui tl^ CorftagHIHfitijf 

liny. wniabilJUf detailed e'spfajiMUidEi* mpt&lna point* in the Wdj<t’« bfandard 
Aijihabut. nr in [Jio |thouedc iheririfi An winch it n IbwtN. touriw'd oinon Iw ibe 
klter hi b]« fuj^r prevuoEoil Eo ihf St>ri<ly two yewfi and a half a^ juid publiNliod 
k Vuj. vii. No, S. of Oio Soekly'i J.purnah The SelEiT »m rend by tbt Setytcmry, 
wish H£bDffipBnjin| eunuaL-nU, critiriwou, bsu! tiyJan » ITnw uf hb own; til are to 
Imi pabUlbEil tog^ihcr in the next Number of the Journal, P^'t lb? tfliUvf ii up 
much 4t ne (if dEUilf Ebti 00 NiEJjiJaictnry iwruunl. CiO hr of IE here, by way of 

uatkipatkn, Regret waj that tlw m w t-ir more gentleman p^fMiit 

Ht ilir fneetimr U. whom tlw rjtiraUw of i^h an aljibabet had tan a jifartkal one, 
that tboy m^bt Isaxe aideil k eal inwtlnjf ft* rlmtikLler and value. 

4 + On ike JewUh Ban; by Rev. Charles IL BftgTiam, of Tanntai, 

if in. 

The fAek &f Mr, Brigtan* f^prr were in krtpe fumj^bpd fey fkbht 

Tta, a Gorman Jew, The lufltory of the Ran oiimib^fHT? in lire century jail 
j:rtycdirrj{ tb? Df N n Vuliuti in nnule of ilhltbv llelvnw llihEr?, 

nor 1* thera any atatnte uf Mcn'i wblcb iHennn rajuih or lutliorise It It wt» 
the npewntry re«>n uf a ruling eta, d^pfir^l of mlt dril and amilAf jitriwiTalen. 
Tim ban bqfiin when the power had demveil iba Jew* of the prlriTag* of 

■dcuiniitrriEig w\\ penid law, fn ibe iinhknrad i^c, hi *u* ikri eery frr^omi 
or (frijr-rai, hi the lime of tba Amtiraim. from l&f 24 Us tlrt fltb century, il waa 
much coom genmil and formidable, In tbr Mik»rtpsi-nl a^e of \hv <3armi« fc Lt* |K>wer 
■HZ Ifimwad ; bat hdcp lb* b^iooLtrg of llic I Sib «Oiary F Ibe *&. i,t Malnuiiahiei, 
it hm tan it^4iUly deohnlng, unlit in iba d vElkod itate* of Eurnjw it i» hardly 
mod al ad, of r^^'niied a a tegil :rnsets c. 

The varlona formal tlbofi ky tbtr Inn in tbe fMdrw! of it« hi#tory were .tanWl: 
tlie .A'ifi/aA, Of temporary brin; iho JVTrfm or Sewer ta; «ad He C^frfw + 

nr grantor ban. The list of «!!«»«*, wJwlartienh tnpfnd, Md I0dal p puitltbed by 
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American Oriental Society : 

tlira MVfrtl fcind-t of vxcomniun iTAtiofl'., Hard in thu 3d coni wj nl twenty -fnitf, 
vp enlarged iu Inter Ah iifSHJfii wju jpvin of tfao SotiSbi^fwf admlniiUmc 
the bin; tef lb* pofwm* wttbwiwd to ubd and apply it; of the reach etui degree- of 
iu oidipeiie*.* and binding furo*, minacEinws partial* *oniaslmM! uiiLVereil ; of iu eafrol 
Kin. TfciiJ OfkWjll# of HVUjMlIqu* irttUCittttC*; Of U* »3Q*t OfflUtflUt iubj«U of tlrfr 
punishment, from AfcabUii iu the ttnjr of Jlyrod the Ureal down to Rnbbl Fmntb 
llhi Uviug Irerekr end poet; of the difflciiltkj aileudlng lb# miruinifllntlvii of l!i# 
fifth; tub> h of othet bdJjlMl qw^Einua, Thu ftreproacqtft of Umdtlmtdin tgailttL the 
bftti were stated. 

5. The IIsMoftehl Account.* of iLo Death of Claudius; bj Prof- 
ficorge M, of Cambridge* 

Afitf dlHQairs the authority* cm thi* ralijed , FVot Lane; »pob of the rmn^jw 
Idi-a* of worn* writer' ilint ihc emperor died at St»S#*B* and more pnri«ftlAriv uf 
Mr. Alrrivuta * notion that before hia death Iw wai b & deriiuc, mill wu rets: by 
Agrippina to t»i.imw4 The wraro of tfah error eu in interpoktiem in the itil 
«f Train*, Hwlltyf -uq no aiijuitueript mrthiffEty of muf Wright, nml the troa EeJCt 
eati Eriuml by tie independent t^Uimmy of Dum. Elu thought furtbcfin ur# 
tliat , in i™*H|ai-TKfl of hi' pu-coaceittil ib-erry of the drdine of natdiv, Mr. 
MativaJ* Jmil tjjj-iiiEocjntEed ihu Uojfb 1 ^ of Tacitus nod lend UuncrcManly Cju**- 
Umned bu *E*i«mt»tlEfc 

flr Tho line* of the Eiigtirii among lire Indo-European L*hj gouges; 
by Pro£ Rudulpli L. Taft I, of Sl Loui*. 

The nciElkir tif tbli paper- Am p** liming the w*U-f*Ei blhhud priori pie ifajit iha 
Id ■ lory of a l.injEiiJiJfe i* the ewnitefwt of the blriofy nf the peopta who *p«k It, 
tllrttl* nlEenhnn hs tbv fnet Ibal, u Hump# in sow parreLEH nut am-npg njtf .■□•». tha 
Teutonic oewtpj tho wriltmi wdr, and tin* IturaHisefl the roolbern. wbiEa LtieBdii- 
TEiitiann, Lithuanian*, end dcmndjiiiLi of Fiorimh of Tatar trlhcn, lie in ibe rear. 
Me iheq niifuliU ihr diAndrriflie jWHni* nf dlilrrenre between "the m-ndem cbEfli- 
IlMifli BJLtkjDN" ih-j TctiEimb ftiad the Efomaitre;—the frirmef repr&enljfig, in geEiereJ, 
the fifwki of lbr uciflit world, uphntfp Eh new refritmi of thought* hiring i len- 
drory to dim^ettre, inEelJeetlaally and eiTilty. cohmilffTi; |E^ hltTol- reprr#H 3 tSp£ 
the Homan*, organlyrai*, pn^ri^ m defining and prnrtieal in awdyin^ 

Biren SdrM; but he regirdfl each of tbe-:e fm^Ulm &C taalioo* ne prcitldenliili r "defr 
tbied, by W! pant Lely ikTHtop Iqg it* .tl«tindpre poeullnritic*, to tturh oqt a hasrhi-f 
perferiEun of t h& rare-. Tlje nlir^rtil outiforqintiofi qf Europe ii ruiti adverEed to, 
m Iqdiallrt; * diriqe hu-ntinn. ibaE, Citent Ikitaie ahquM “ in nl ^ tho two raoff 
highly giifteri imahlitw of the linlo* Bunwoan fumily, the dtw trad ih* 
Fn*ncto. Eo Lr*mfer tbsllirr ihclr iEidLridiuil essrtHliHHne*, and to cfm^titnrb a oflEion- 
aIIEj which du?tild tho depth of the one and ihe r-Miirim] prnc« and upti- 

t*k of the u■thorL‘ , uitk! iJie Enfilhh Iw^guMgw in apohen of as an exfmqrtit of thlr 
•combination of iwlfrci ^ ^ftaSq ** cvoditk n^ imdtM ibfi tnamiigo of the Gef- 

men and French languap - in GfeftE Rrluio braiEHO fliTected' ore thm Hporiallr con- 
stdared; >nrh m* that 3t UK?k plftfi? po {‘eltic grvttnd, whertby the Anglo-8*lon ii 
twfciered to hire been fir^L broken up. mm\ rendered more re^eptire of Hreuclt ele- 
menu; that Ibe French luiguAge waa bp^k Eo England. Hot by the mraantueHi 
Gadk hut by ih« Kurmifin, a penpia more nkiti to the Anfln^axoa, "In whom 
the mtire German aqd Guihlc gmjiqj had not yel b-*-n c^pkcrij dmwned l v the 
French tpiriE H and that tiw* itualgnmai um Vw* wr-EHij*ht emt Iwtween EwitionH 
which ffifunEalftrd for wiw Ewot 1 the atlitode of innUu! htHlililf, preventing one 
fmqi being com plrteEy tmnhtimt by the -other. 

In a digretikm from fail mu a aq^ect, Ibc writer tnfaca oeowiim, here. Eo ibow tfm 
littngrrof gerwrtli*hg fmni parElcukr cuen in reepret la the mnLWal IttfbixK* of 
OilsfiM koagfat Ioeo Ctm&acl with ridi trther + «« «oiH|nranii and ccmqfHRd. H A, 
urnque cj. ample," be then gnn m to a*y, “ id the bifEory of liUtgoi^M ii fiuitiihed 
bj the F^kgiifdL Fiw while, in ail other nounirk*. whenever cWhe p^opb? were pup 
pre^^ii by anolber, oilier ihe conqueror* adopted I be langimge of Lb^ qered, 
w tiu* cuiii|Lwri!ii tliat qf the ttuvqixTijr*. in Kiagland mcti in not tin* ca*e. For 
It tan P ritfar b* uld that the As^gl« Skar-n hra^uaj^e wu *tlprr»#ded hw the French^ 
ernr tint th« French waa an puree Jed hy iho Anglu-^ixun; but both ittftJ tstQ a 
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new KrtnbSMtScNt, end produced a new language, ** tho «spTf*rioa of U new peo¬ 
ple," Sa (hm the Elfish, and their dewcendanU In Amenta, huwever they may 
pride the«K[flBi h the rtam*, an do more ikn ISnfmifli.; jtfrl L 

w*.tcT ii neither oxygen nor hydrogen. In Ebe last part of hi* paper, nor rctireiipon- 
dent. »btiwis th* buiwy of ihm Im»- European no'e w have hwti n bwtwy. ftf*t F of 
dlfniptim into natieb* and Uibes "‘to *et free the hhid-m energies and piwere sf 
the rat*, rad, by separating from asu'iber, to detdup it* tuniU* tbimEter *nd 
fucuEll^ « u la enable ii to parfcmi the ftmctfOM allotted to it iit Ihe juI- 

TfuuCLMm-nt of iJ it race “and l&m of MAtwiHktkna* - each Irltw piotnbgfr&g far lh* 

G miraL tfood the ridn 1 ^ it liftd Jusuired during d* seprato eitaenorand conit** 
ck to Sip subject with I hr remark tbit a coaMiWnthro of all lb* •cpariil# Halloo- 
aliti&s and language* included under the name of lfldo-Eurap«u may be add to 
bivti brguu in Ettypind, rad to bo aclnwlly in ihe peoef^i vf beta raffled oral* nn k 
trap •coir, in tbv United Staid gf America, JFs WOdtiiifl* with an bli matron of 
the probaWe glorious future, of exlenripp ami influence, tn re«iTe fist lie Ei^lhb 
tpeakid^ pMf4w and their tongiuife. 

7. CrittsjLirr ass ei Teat of Thucydides {LS2)j by Prof. William W* 
Goodwin* of Cambridge 

Frot Goodwin rematked that the MJEitenf* Iff** #J ^nl^mwat ..... ftrsodtic 
ilsj-rtawn ar^fmr u^fw d^MEJi'rraj; T^ti wgiTennp by Krugt-r tu bafstaiL El ii 
commonly pointed with n nnmnm after farrtiflwr, ami rv'hrbred, 1 1 *tmll E* well nm- 
tml, if m iw&y at shall wbh. eU:„ jodge my work to hr prrdal able.' Btlt Dfcmy*ta 
Halit r ArL JtheL *L %p & t quote* thin ftwEeira » -kgtdft ie^ (whnl ia noE to 
i* fooEwS Ln that mhJenn^'i that 11 llntory U t s biEo*ophy !fndianf{ by wiroplM.* 
To obtiid tliln aen*e. we nm*t pol th«a camma afirf *$iw**r w wtd Interpret iwr ^i 
Irirniir turutka Afihp "tn draw useful infie-JWi^nso wSih reg-anl to future 

fTmli’' Here u^/liorz (ih^/bp/d an e^ratc mDullrr} tnfey U? cobsirj- 

eml cqttlralcnt o> apToer^ e^rrir; cotnp. e^itrir (Plato. Rep. 

TL %W E) ihwI djaaftir K^'turi (John, nX 2#)t The leal of Dbnwb T 

vlkl !m been feifarded et eomipt. teems in want ordj ibe ewril ftiEs- 

pk-te the coMtrucUon, elthnngb, pm it *tan J*, there cwp few? no ttaabi as to the m™nifig. 

a. Notion oE 1 SuleiniAo Krb ndi'a Boot of Iii|H3 Fruit, diftcloAing 
tlio of tlse Nu-vunen Kcliginn fji ^Jjji 

AJwbtax!^ J /*- 1 ^pi^J ) f with Extract*; by Sir. Edwanf E. Salsa- 

bury, of New LUvum. 

Tldt tract, leteEj printed At Hetffll, iu Entroduced with some remarki on 1be 
mlttn'4iinft ebftrAciirf af it" conlonUt, nnd ita origin and ImitworthiisMi ■ and no ab 
iliwt of #iatj pijH of the ttdfilSW •beet*, *efit Mi ibii country the mur- 

teijof Hr. Viei IKele, miinlomuy at Beirut, we* Ennl brfire ihc SmmHbij, Bui iba 
impowdbUll^rof reading tfcff whnlr popr nh]i^e«l the writer lo limilt hlrrsaelf to* 
■tulRcnent of nnmv of Ibo |KHiit* of ■j-ocial LnEereal m tlie Erect,, with iTlaitralirt! 
estfaeii,. *1 though be eeold not in tht< way da Jiatka tn the abvwiJjiftCfi of nri^inil 
dommcnla end Talnabln eypleOistmB* ea^ielEw) m it, relaTiTe 0? the rilr*, dotitAA* 
■nd hietury of tbe XtM*jr 2 «. Tha work is iliTi-lwl Into *#eilowi *-f which the ftnt 
deaersbe* the author* initlitlt* itiha tiw myaleriw of this wct 4 end cmbmcei wltal 
tHir|KvrOi to he- a K^cmplete Nomitian pmjcr lxN^K wilh iiqjmrtaEit ei|daJat3etti» ood 
iii *■! ntwoi] nulML the »rcond m dslrdf *0 i-mtmr«stwn of mma nf the prEoripel ft tee 
of ibe «Ct i the thl hi (fire* * detailed report af tl* onefm.*tUc* Nhfrf^l. HJld Iha 
KlanfldJ fonni ntfrib on ilw^ oeftiawkM, Ami fualode* *otf - Kalis tie* of the Ml; 
anil lbs fourth, of which only tht commenrerarnt iv maKajiiokI m th* i9u-«ir rj yet 
teCeivEPil from Etei rflt, Ireati **t Ibe N iwdfhos ikitlriue uf thf Fill, 

I, [| wm aWta) that thl* tract flrM giTii ui wme dhtiiurt itulrtiirptp twp«t 
% the bii tori eat ttririii of ibr wd of tin? NsmaeHi, him wing that ii rpwog up. ool 
latiT than A. D. which wai in the IKmo >>f Ibe AWwJr bhall^ Muinmid-ula.- 
AlS;lh, cm Iff ibe mdinmce uf Abfl slm'aib Uuhatnitvu I Bin Nliwyr oi Abdl ol ltakri 
ra humairi, from whom, eridiotij, Ibe «et ib'dve* |t| name; and that Et reprfitfiU 
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Elf ihnwr of Tthvl* agatoal ih* ruling p^wer. nil either really or 

prrletitWlj purlin* <?t dcwnWi nf jammed ihroi^l: 'A% which w 
touch disturbed the kErf A btahtei. A ewuEJotii^ jiiMi in the fkTolonmrat ctf 
iu ■dfK'trw»ir f hoWiutvr, woa ?<tiown to ]iivs tamo from Pr^Sa, tototigh al-fthinaibh 
who fim mliMiMi the Nubbini prayer-book to Em present form * mini rite rrpnnioQ 
»?» trprawd thAt Lbe Sabtan f kmrota of toe religton w*fa tlH-ue* LknTtd. j£r|w 
<kra* **u iko gfran to show that «*w acnnrdntacice wito f+r^k pliitopcipbr con- 
Erlbutod to cueMlI iV religion of lbe Nusaitk, and thul Chriitiiirt 4tfWtrltm Mad 
f'-'rm*, «ad lbe Old Tertianirtit tkiipfetrca, ^ well u CobkitolFC aperulaitap, M ill 
b^-ct farrowed frtiin, whit# ai toe *rtm* lime the pnrfewMi of WJLn wm muit- 
toiue<E; all toe pHolivtlJM ef lbe AS uliiLmtniuJqn RyiEem, bower** „ ihgwlhpf wgto 
the historical farts on which Hreat*, Ware CraTblted mid perverted bv %ur*Hrv 
interpreMLirtat mad wu«eppiioiEkn. 

-- 3p™t notice v« irtca of toe doetrin* of the supreme Jirinlty of r A\k and 
uf tha Bfotlirhll Triuitv, u «*l fwlb in ihla trseL Aw to tire latter paint, it w*a 
remarked that m ttotlrb* nf a Trinity ta bet* exp I indy tdd down, gscOpt in a note 
Wlikb lbe author append* to an# of tbo farm- of ibe pmyerbuc.k, In tltai form 
we read "I Itflilv ihat n>V ■nvrdfii k ton IteTnra of IWs [La, af toe 

"All, who Hbrd lord MuhammAd out of tflu light «f hii Mne, end 
^Jled him En# HxprfUAion. hE> icif* bin throne, £lim] hin *eat. and named fotn with b» 
own attribute* ■, wbi> k cotjnecled wito hE^^^ net i^parpEo from Sitm^ nor yet -VL-Htri- 
IiEt ^mnarted wbik not widely teparale—^Wbg cannecErd %|tli him !it rirtue at 
light, atptnto from bim by tuafiif^Enl proaeneti, p* tlwil MithairjiiLml k of him tike 
jw lbe aonfa feeling k of ib« soul, ar as mja of the »u< 3 are of tiie ‘im r i du.lt, or u 
febt- gisr^ing of water m of water, or aa rrppin^ pjme# of iewin£, or a# lbe light- 
n’wit lk*b U of Uzbtom^. or a^ nEght k of tlie #etrf, or as mutton euflufs of rial,..., 
f atm Ee^tify ibal bird Mukammad cftwIwJ lord Kalnjart out of lire %ht nf hk 
3igl(L-lvil appoinEevI him ta hr* GomuurnErator. ami thw benrnrnf Wit retek- 
tow -H + i ' On wbvnh I ho autEmr 4ib*err^ Huvl to toe leaden of tbr Nomiiis 'AlL 
Mubafomul, and Saku'.n one “ iheir moat Hnlr Trmily f and in the STuydri^ form- 
ulm# fr«|iwrally oecnn a repr^rrtlaEinn of t!^ IMEt b* Erlut.e + % a rombmr.Lifm of 
the idiIulL leUoiu sjitoot* Ebree rasuu^a repn^Btaikiii atlie.S'l^ ton CUbbaltilJo 
ktra^mm^toii. Ilia lenp«|M abore qw*«i ao krai It naporta tba rrlatiao of 
Muhatmnail to AH, rekn^J to a* bearuig u twrahknc* to toondirinal Skeea 
AflkU an tlM M Fm« «f the Trinitf : M bwUon of tli« FilWr, ooEt b«rt- 
ton, flLat H to my P nf ihn *tib#uiwe of ton Fakbw. (tod rtf God, Light of Lkht, 
bojoltiEi ant atuMk, beiri^ of raw -ulManoo w ilh I ho Fkiheyf ami tha roLaifeartf 
NdiH4E> P Elw Kwmmm 41 rd|imeMinf rtf order and indidrilabfe truEh " to Mu ham- 

Pllinl ICll, p i r — - l..i In IP _J.E-II , L ■ ^ i 
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“S f" 1 ?' the to *" to »nlsr U> tonify ilyj n^tlal lifltt, htxldn 

Tli[i 4 > ihpre It ou Owl, tint k, Uiuel/, “ tbi tintiminiKhbed, illunitabii< r ineeitu 
prtbrn*ibltf T m«fti:laljt#, 

S, .UIu<H>0 Wflj. nil! mills ttr 1S15 tiirifOM of four purlie-i 4±ontiz lbe N«»nJrif. 
tuaaalf: marMpfm of Ujo Wvn> in giwnil, of thr m«PO. of tie twiltoht. n.nd 
of lbe (dr retp* cu»4y, u npnMntollum of'All. But ih»t n Kromid 
e*i-trd loikfH'injtn tly of nny Hliffcfpnto of choieo m ui tha itxrlJia fkbua imbul 
wh'dt ihoo J (n oppmpMiod lo'AlEww •□imetal n mn^blo ennjJeh^; 
end iht bulnif *m cypre-M.. that lbe *004! led KubkieJn, or voerbinpen of tbe 
,P RT*™ 1 mHfltnel wrtiMi of 'All were il.r prime p^titor* of 
Lbe froetMin iid, wide the h ortt emnw. ■« tier err celled. wh» nriire ihe br«. 
coem R«wrtl, i .nj ths tnw* .pceiil rrpre.iniauva of ihe «jd mber eJe- 

l»«iti of ftilh lotrodunoil from Pcrti*. 

i L H * J^itoWitLiirti uf (ho xVuutrit WIM then m*rv futlr upbiood. b* rre iinc «H 
tbet bee Nn rwen wl nf thw eulhor’e leelwxllon, ua ihe fall of m™.Mllieufarll 
* pTW-mMl .laic of tanMtna™*! and wont re-poiklHlity. whkb prrt«inid to 
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through adf-aradt, But si wt» ttOlsftftl tlutt, pomutim*,, thw find 1 fciiritj a «- 
btlntwl under tmAgury which belfiiyfl an &JoptH?D of tbe gTOOMf HbliajELhuLilan nh- 
liripaliaiu iif F«mdilt- 

*. AitoQtkn vnu called io llit> fiu-S 1 hai In tihLi publ tcatioss we have nil i httv of 
Ihe b'uwiiii*|ti MAmh which were published In H$4& hj ibe German Orient*] &o- 
<iety. bosh hi oat in add i tn in; and I hut ihr eopk 1 ^ tlkn mbk bw of m proved id 
Jkiro tM't-p much IflotUklMi eumJ uitvgrtlj to w relied uporw 

B. The Grand pAu[tti(mci cf 3 807 ; by Bor. Chprlcn II. Bj*ighrtin t of 

Taunton, Musi. 

to *Uh n. mtim of the werfc of SI, Be&u&k Mr.BfMinet rwl « 

piper i nfe the Oracid Sanhedrim of 1867. the Jewish assembly jEmthered bj Nagxdecin 
In Pam fi»r J-hc (mff^ of deciding by tuihorfly Curtain dtamfii] qoMLjoui -i-f tlw 
relation of Jewidi practice to Lha riuitat of cltiiendiip and Io the public law. 11«f 
pralltfiteary awwnihlj of delegatee from ibe Rabbfe» ami laymen. with 

theij dSncuukkint ruin their \ leenee*. wm* rLe-tribed at length: the reason* were Hated 
which lud lo thn- Coll fnr ifan larger awpcnbly: ared elroudroi were given of wune of 
ill Stilling Rahlmi* and d^bdtLfi The rnulli of tlu* -Sanhedrim w«fl r that the 
J cw wai declared. to be a proper *nhipct of Ebo SUro in wlikb hh lot wun cart, 
liable to the dutiei of d Uteufthlp, bath eiril and nulitafy p atnr-ualak tu it* law >, 
wltli not only the ri^ht. but the duly, of Labor In an? useful calling; mamag* with 
I0en|||«« If la dffdarfcd to Ik VaEid - tj*i*ry Upon 1 fit b life ai fail a* Uw^ LLpdH * 
daw; omij except in Umj difference of hulk and wonJup. all distinction between 
Jew rind 0*1 illO WO* -rirtuatlt UtotlHttL The decree ftf this fSaJilitdrittL W9rt 
;mi»UDad w binding upon oil the Juwi of Prunes and Italy. ITw paper db«l 
with ■ gdteral w^wnnt of the pctunki eif Ike Jh*ws to'Europe, w>d 4, iwibea 

of Durneruu-t Hebrews nf tin? prM*nL century, living and dead, eminent in the ra- 

rtous tkpsrtnjmli of Bdeivoo, Arl, h IcraiwW. «ul «tm«mii{ 3 iMpi 

l Oh Frindplu Eu^lLfch Etjmology; hy Prof, Rudolph L T*fcl + of 

SL 

After mutnemlisg lb* ljmgtixig*i bnai whidi ibr Eoglidp » derired h md Utifo- 
tolt tbsirrespective rank uh! i oiportuijee u wunss nf En^liih wonJi, Prof. TafeJ nV 
mtth tb*t it if fdmmt alwajw wy to upfogfiinn the wofdi wlktoh Into eotni to u 
frnEti the Prunrh, the Latin, or the Greek. Il ii far imre diHictslE to dktingoSnli 
but ween worde tliai belonpw! to ibe priniiiifre ur fftlbor Lnw German, 

and shii*r which hmve been tiildnd from Siiandtonvian or CellJc auitre^ For thk 
jiifpone, Prof Tafet Iith clown a *ertri of rriterin, and iElutnUtt tiwm by c^pinu# ei- 
iiaiplc^ Ail wiwtfv whidi ivf.t-.it either in Low fSemum dtilcito nr to 3figJi Grvt&au + 
miuL lw regifElad u harLog eomo to in from the Low German : ihku, to rrimp, 
HiriiA. pna. rulpr, Mi fwt, l« fffwmdtti (npuzzfc, dmnty. wirli ntaoy olhrr*, tMdi Juto 
j^asoiMiiei bo n referred to a Celtic origin. WuiiU which are fonnd in ^cntHhtixviiui 
dlalecti, but itdtlwT in Low i?nr b High t^rrmeni. have o m* to ti» fn^m l3*e BodiJS- 

haTinn : id; tu Afrii, hdi, ifliW (fWl), /Ut^ Id CrtltV. fdnf, to frfi! f k-l/#, 

Anielr, c/uiif, §oad, yflrf /y. h'k, iwiif, to ritr, to enff. /it? r ^ P ^ s fttn, 

ti'i/NJfrr, FidT I^H to rrtiMari, to waytr i& t toft. *v/#, A .-in, t ft 

In if£r retrain), Awjf, Utongh found alto in the Cdlk Wards which ore or in 
Ccfa Jialeott, bat neither m G«nmit (Low or B%b) oor En Ba mflbmfim i 1mm 
cntiie to tLS fmif jj the Celtici ifiui, r9i Of*. hdJk 1 1 LrJp of gretn-hwaoJi, frwl inji, 
Anwi (pathtefe), wW^fr t. ddiing- Wik *■ h ink), romA i appir part of milri). 

$irn m jf'*rf. Birtf tnek M (^lecc), ifcHii.jA, rnirfV |tnEpe i, i- -J, — irrfopy. Wv* t hn, r ^ [|wr.r<f, 

Wbf, bodkin*hafkiTi bmppri <»woet drink?, hwt, fcwnr(dbtofM, Arfilrl, 
A ref ^pofnied aleel tonjumunt^ A^r r Awi/Ariir. 8w»p | ttrokek sWm; (cry of Uiunih 
Ii? (htinff up tondefly}, roirn [ttoEie lieap), rowi in*elj«lj l frrrq/, to cnh-A 

pof/,. eAiW, cton, etoutf {ditch ?, ctorA, to ofirfie, eek-i/un-r, to toMfe, toeuejler fftnulle 

to {tk, ItaUef h cww/f boat ?, wfrrf (buftkh tomwer, craf, «wl 

rliaiM}, ciwaipri. ctjiJ (dwwflh to rafljr (daeas k mr p enodr, to curry (huti rally 
(nborti, ct«#t (lota), to rfocn, ii rfslkub dWW (pkl fuNW^ Jraid, 

idte,/ffl (qmkk /%, /rtn»r/. to /«A^ /uk (after-giwlu /rrol, 

/™a (ftikL fnl), fcn/nmp iftnnt?. to /«&}*, flngfcma*, pimp or j'nnp (aprticej, to yirtf 
(strike^ to y/dwrr |(latter^ pt»^ B pnyy#<4 r ytoirffTTy, fiw»r% betlj), to <pfrm* 

TOIp Till. E 
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the Ceclh) t jrrs’J+n3« T pritUIi, pttt, gullim Imran wrckh), ***% (knlfak yw/Jy 
(inlfrdlMIHl^ gmfUt [+moll itTmain), $yr*i knrftf, to Afnr.t (dW ibu UurMttJ^ l« 
kilth A*W, & 0 IM, lO Arm^f, to hnPrr, AwWrtiA, AuA, in fA (imall iilundt, 

lujap, km*ri, krx nr j«A*y (uf hcmhck), H&r {ulcerated diffbUb ), te lift, iai, 

iamw, mfipjr/ti Ui^, (fo«), *iw4\ odd (rtruflguj* J*rfr f4liclVj. CO pull jw^/, 

pwt kuitM, ftrrl, jhrrf H p'-pjrrn rwooden v(uwc!jl r In pi ft ft ar }Htk (Ihruw), jrfufj. juft, 
jpwJ h l» pal! (lippl*), vnrtpmiw, tfMiMA/p Ifl fiuuA, ywtftMf, f«if, pnrf, mi Lluuik 
of string), raiArt 1 , iwi (dance). V* mp (pall i, rir/j-, jcufi, to *r»ii flail of M 
lArtiw, tut tifhiefc iJtrra (kulfa), pfcpdn, fcn^A p^, (tinehb if/m'*. 

«rrat* *vallej)L m ffj iijifeitd hay j, fi« ibcr, to to faff (iIkeit*), to frtu, tn /riff 

(slujulih?)+ truck (wheels tudt (vniall iwnpik funrp iknnU), to wiii. to mrirtMr f wad¬ 
dle)., hmAhi,, wAflPfl fbfaiflk *AjVf, wiiiAry/ i«rwuf i tLEEUur on taltje). ’Wberi ho 
K n^LUb word cnulil tit* oipLhiih-1 both frum liw L'dtir nri! fWm the Frrticb, Si haa 
generally cofod to u■ foim, Cbo Fnrftdi—aNwrl- mi pf the French word Ihls a de^r 
LftSin w flcnm*ii c^nKlc^: but if nur wonf i* peum in farm to ibn Cubic, and 
‘ilgEiifim same thing winch w.t*- known lu Hug farad befine the Nunnan time, h muni 
b* regarded n* t'nirii lljf from []n Celtic; tiie% Aripw, fcrrrW, jfajf, /rrOri. fritri, 
/rn^n. Wbt-n' nn Kii^linb wind appear* both in Ihc TauCouie luid in ibe tTuucfa, 
tliH* fumt piwrallj ibawa from whtrb nf tlwu it Ilia ono« into oar 

11, Ofiontttl Sj■ irLtua] e^xei ; bv Mr, John P, Btown p of CrpUftLaDtkoplc, 

life ibii pop?r, “dettiierJ,* at Me. Brown Mj». “from tins writii^a of Miihl tub 
Pin.^a Bpuibh Amb Sdfi, who cIUshI nViWt the: middle of sb* l!ltb eenliilt 1 , nh out- 
tbm b uivrci of a tlumrjf of apirttunA in£uonc« akin to thi} jitekn'idEi* tf iln* m>- 
callwl SpEritnaMnlj! of our daj. Tlio Ebuary dopmdj upon a Mrtflln riow of tbo 
irvMko r.f the tpWtuttl lot hr cnfporeriljmft of rnim, Uiat, while the budjr 

mnntei* 3ilm with tbu outward and rkibCo, ami ia line avenue- Q f afe^aa t-i him of 
all moral crfl, ilia ipiril “ooimrct* him with Cbi? Mrinc Spirit of which It is nn 
<!iLia.iin,riLi*T/' fwEfen till romipd^m thfu^h iin. nud iffirJt em to It* atmrtit Being 
IhiM prrputiL'ilty in lanlton with in divin® original, ' jtnt ar ike Light nf the iim re- 
nwiw connuetod wilb It# Ihu bumm* spirit 1« PuppdHJtl to be capable, by 

iti pnwrr uf will, uf potihtg far lb hfivate* utKio llic mutual mid manltnale CTMlloo, 
«n t* to prw dac a aqpqiiitural «tunrawu like at the Spirit of dod. 1001 ii^ upno 
Lhe »iler« P evoked tlw rttuilbMi fnsca efaot*- * It b believed tbiit man, by the my#r 
letieua power of (ba will, eon hflaencE ami pat into action, m4 «mly any s h. rElc>of 
hw own body* but oIni the per^m^ of other nwo, ami all animal^ ai well am inani- 
maiL-, hodkj;” Ttu-» FiicuLly In 41 in war ftmgcr tban i0 oilier*, ami the weaker 
are iabml«ive to, and mar rcmlily be ijiftispoccd by. ihc atrmigrr. Up* dlHlkttkn 
tiioy b*? tawi nndcni|£H>d ibp« term* < ftriSvo 1 *n5' ™iito/ and tlw inilutmee of 
the former can be curled new the lalter e™ well when they are mtporated aa 
when they are U^cber- In ihe efertba of Eti Influence, th* firmer pimecratee the 
Latter,, which sboti brtdraiHa^ a« it wef*, annibilaied into ibo former, and jwvhfrft^d 
hy IL” Dot th* ■pfritoflS pert of man ii alw receptive of nuprmatnrnl infiarrxW 
from kindred apjJriu: nj, far etampLi.-, in a tranw, when, the eumweal kdmh ^f iha 
lubjedt beimr lulled into inaction hy a natural or unnataxal plumber, the will of 
■nan* spirit ulher than It* own iraiujNiTti it to dhtuit p|u», or h(i before it frccaea 
whiilly strange; or in waking budft, when th* «n»n are InUed Inin trpimc, and the 
apint of man, knowing neither lima nor ipaco, like tlw I>Ltfan Spirit, wanders ia 
■varieh »ff klndr^l spirit^ mrt finds ^SCodvile bapprntw. or ildew*e pibTcHn^. In nuch 
ewpmuuiuti; and anpenafttral <oiwn«i1ilntinna mun Oml in rcpfwnld *■ brJiitf 
Konericnlly allied to tbws which oua liiicmn spirit mir thu malce to another. 
Threog-h chpi sa4ne *plritual kTwswlmi'ge hr which man N Vouj^ht bock to hi* Crei* 

be revive* fcirWurttv; mill ihuwa Wbu attain to t ha iuuet cmiftnht dpgrie of 
u»Igfct ism divine truth actually bL-como ik»rbcd m ibe Deity, 

J'rob Whitney waa to Iiavg tend a paprf on the Origan of Lmgrthge^ 
hnt, fcpp vrSLtLl of titne, wih ]t?d to defer it to hno|her hwd. 

The tbonk-< of the Society were Tilted to the Amuriean Aemh in v of 
Art* and Science^ for Uig tue of in room, and the Society then id- 
juarihH.1. to inert ia New York in October, on the dhy whidi fthouid be 
drterrtimed upon hf the Committee of Armngcmenti 
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Nov emu eh, 1002—Mat, 1004, 




^ran th r A 0 / jtrfj imJ -Srirtprt, 

H^QiLitri of Hk Amw Acukaj s>f Art* and flswaftea, Vul viji, hfi 3, 
m: leen, 4t(i. 

Proceedbjft ijf iIh!. Affifii-tain Aadetny of Art* md Bcknan, Vot ^ pp.INfl- 
437; tSL Ti prp. 811-46*■ n»L d, [PJ*. 1-Vtt, IIlmIub : HH4L 8 m 

fftW I ^ d A ntiijWMTVTn Stfieiir, 

Pmcwdinp of ik AiertIcilB Aot^tmdiin 0 mSe|j , p ih ^ OCL 21, I^6S. B»!m: 

Sto, 

FVwil fAe Hbiitt™p 5&n>fjjr. 

of lk Amcrkin Plillswoppihic^il Society, YoLidL Part* t,2 v 3, FhU*.- 
cfclphlar 4IQ. 

PrwediDfi «>f Lbs AnLirrikMLP FhAoi&jpbteai Smutty, Vol lc. pp, U5&L Fw«r 

ddphu; 18152-3. h* 1 *- 

/’ro*n />«/. <7. X im/ip 0 / Jf*£in. 

Stiidj Critki di G. L Afcuti, dk, I UIk» 1 iSSi. 

fnra lA/ AlrrtJSj'i J fl/ ffrtijfot 

Jyumril of the A*i*tM Snooty of Bun^i 1&3SL, !fflt S* «; lflftS, STos. 14* 7; 
18114. %». 4 r &; tt&rt. Nek D, A; IS-ST. Nu. 3; 18M. Nft. 1; m* w Nck 1- IS«I + 
No*. 2—1 - Not, 1. 1, 4* & tiakoti* If* 

Bibliotlwia India. Nov* 45-48. 49,JH>, SS-M, 63-It, 81-93,95, 95, 88-124, J ST- 
142, 144-149, IBH-iM; arid Now Stmr^No*- 2*-S9. 34-ST- Ttaf 
Tlt^ Filar* Naiahadhn Charita, by f 3ri Birth*, with the OitastiJEiqliiiy of Si- 
lijuuL Eititrd by ^ ^ Ftutrr, Fait ir-xli. 

Tti* TpwitJrfji, AiLmreva, K*na, IV* Kalb* Fm r JU, Mu el dak*, 

and IMi.tfj'iikvft L;pu>L'Ju.iJ4. Tn»di(«l fruta th-s afi h daal tfan«riL By Ur, 
E. Ifc^r.' F*kl ii. 

The Urihad A'mijyafc* TTfonkhad. ivnd the OKnmea±WJ of Sankara A’dinrya 
00 lit Er*t ckplei. lr*o*UtcJ froCw the Sanwnl by Ur, >1 Rht. 

FaK. ill . _ _ 

The RurrA-SftJJhnlm nti Antiftnl StiIbUtI *f Uialu AiirowEnj; oritl* Kinjn- 
oithiifl Eifhwitiois, tb* G<id^rth* FfxHa'ik*. EaJLlwJ bj Ecimrd Jl*^ 
et*, F**c- »-Lt. 

The Trill id t& Bi/dicmisa of thr Black Tajur Veda, v\ih Cwiirorntufj vf 
wttlvl by IbjffidJilila Milrm rla F*^- iii, 

Tlw Furj^i* in the origtoid elilted by Rot, K, M, IWije*., 

etc. F bac . K lia- 

Tlte AphflH#m* of the V*lints, by rUdanitJifi*, with tho CcimmmiarT erf Si^ 
VJIJ 1 .T ami tin* (!Ioh nf OoTtuda A 'Dflrjda, by Ur, K Rj*r, 

Vaiic. i-if, Til di 

TSw* SanhilA of tb« Bl«w:k YsjurA^dn, with the C toMMetwy of UAd!i*v» A <M- 
ryn. KJUerl by Ur, E. Jb*r and 41 EL Cowell, el^ K>-,i mit. 

The VMTadaSti, a Rikiuasov by AuUukILu ; aroompaniH by J b3*artfita Td|4- 
Uith'.. tienM.'tual GIAm, entitled Ehirpa^m. Edii^ by F5tE &3wani Haj] + Hjl 
3 Fur. 

Tlif ^ta’kliya-PraTiCfJij^lUAiiiyi, a Commentary ««* thr Ap^ofkmiof the I Undo 
Atbrlrlic Flill^^-hy; by VrJjn&tii RhSVphtt FMiicd by FaU-EcIward I tall, eic 
Fapft. in. 


0ar*adorfAja Sairi^mha or an Epilom* of thm iliffmvnt Sy«t^on cvf Indian FBil- 
lutuphy. % Edited by Pjunhta r« H warPcbandra Vldya- 

iifir»t etc, '2 Fa*t 
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"Hid y Arm Li rwharHlra. Exiled by Her. K_ M. Banerjea. F**<v lit, 
lljfi Miiifi U pami-hnd^ with lb* Cnmmenucrr of litbiLititinha 1 edited*. with rna 
Kng'liih bn urafaf tp u. by E, Us CbweEl, cic. Fim L 
UitulLL A ■tFnmmj Ef. XratirOrti Ll cj of ilip .SidkihiDli ’‘birwiu.g L, hv thd Late J_aii - 
celol Wilkbiwini, via. Fah% \L 

The Darpaium or MlffOT of CciiibpmltiDn: a tntthe sta litcranr eutntya-* 

■itioB H by Yn-VanAtha JuTinijiL - k . * !-V. 

A Pi-cliofury of tin* TtttakttJ Terau iw*d tn iIm- (*f the MuhImuk 

E4it*d by ., + . Dr. A, Spfci^r, Fmc. ii-iii. and first itpprtuiix, 4ta 
Ths t’wiq us*l rjf Bjnfu cnrom^ty iktiIkcE to A boo "JJbd Allah Uohimmad B. 

Otllftr alWAqidL EiJali'd,. with ootofl, by Wm if. Lmm* rte Fa*’, ir-tlii. 
Tasy’a Liii of Sbj’ah Bot‘b ami 'Alum Allnidd'i NoCc# oo Sliyah Hkjgraphy. 

by Ur. A r i?|ifi?jagi;r wwi SEawlavy \\hd «HJai|Bj. Fast U4 t, 

A Ik^grajiMc*! DJctkuuay of JVmfi* wIpu kin'w Mu bun us til, by Ibu Hpjftf. 

[n AfiElk; ' b J “ ■ - Dr- A - Sprwprr Fm& pi-miL 
kbtrft.l-JfutoJibo Iriauiduif .... by y\tj±mr y Edited by Dr. A- Snccnecr ud 

Agu in'huidiufrd ^IwMtanEbK*. Fthc. L 

Soyfjlj p a lufia on the Extgvlfc Sriomi of 11* Qnrici, Edited br lb* UovLa- 
wLr? J'AtliM.H.lKHjiJ-IkjCU bkiit an J !ia#lk4.'CT'.KKE-Dtfri . * + , F*«. i-S. 

The FnliiMab ftl-^baiu: tjfku ah nfcuuDt of She Udilkd CotuicLeiti in Syvfm By 

■■ ■ ■ - Ekfitel, with ft few note*, by Entlitftt \\\ y s lie*, etc. 

Fmc. i-St l 

of HulummniJ"* by „„ al WAfculy. EdLtad by Alfred Ton 

Krenier, flic, a Fiat, 

Tl* tfokhhat nbFikr nnd XniJuit d-Natr. Bv _ I bn ffaliir ttKApClfthuiL 

by ("apt, U\ Xutiii Ler^, rii’. I £W_ 

Tbt TMUi l Ewbiii, CWitibbg tin* Li&? pf Minbl, soa of Siduto Mnbmud of 
Gluumiik, ,.. . By Abul Fail al-Ibiilioqj. by ib* kto W. H. ftf-urEcV, 

flte FlWC. T-Tlli. * 

From fA# fbeirty of P&th. 

Jonmnl AikUc|u« .... Aw £^ ri xvJj-h. firw 34 H*. Tcmici 111 | 

FArk; 1SA1-L 8ra ^ 

fc FVoi7l fAf /id-yti/ jlcocfriwy of Scitnrer iff 

PhUutt.*bcbo uikI Uuttirhcbi .VbhuMirun^ Jor KOo^iArn AIiilU-r.Ic drr Wii- 
Knwrkaaen m Am d «0 Juhrcn 1Mt f \ W% BeriJa ; 1 ^ 62 - 3 . 

tier Kub, Alt tL WIm«, *a BerLln, A-bj dcu Jalm'si 186h 
IkrLio: Btol 

Frvm Bk*i J} t tjfi b E*} , cf Mrxxbny. 

VilmlkVi ILBLftiAyMB, wilb EWi ComiMnlwj, olM Tlkka. In Ithbin ninil- 

*mpi form mA itjk Bombay; \ bang fnL p aboot S300 pagea 

AVow Off it tfsAffkj F, pf Si. Putirthunj, 

fbdjKiw fiprUeht SUHirijl juid I>n E t*rb h^nm^vcbcn tuei Olto RihiWk. Kr»- 
lor Th*d, SL Pc^riUngr 1863. S»a, A 

Fnw Pntfk j£V/ip;t dnrf 

^Mnkrit Wiirtcrbttcb, Imwiy^cgeben nm drr K^dicbrn Almdpmia iLrr Wk» Q . 

SL^^nbS^bOiT 4^ BSi “ 3 " lSk ^ ft,>tL n.ft,UD^ a M-£A. 

FViWfl //dm. (7. /Jru^jt'cy. fai* py /fitn Ii«v r fAinii_ 

IlijturU-a] ll<’«-iinrb«M into tbe Milk*. ImemnaTn. ab.I Tnula *| ib<i Pri&HnaJ Xi 

FTffO&Pf- TwUud from tlM Rfimu^VidL 

Vnl. lii. CintiitinntiQi, Etiir.piim, rih] Kcjfitiflns 4|>u 
A 31«biwt »r Aoartil UtMcity, ind A llmml of tb/llirtwj of (hi Polit^l 
tern ttf Cnkmo urol ib» lukam, (7 lfn* hm. LMHinn; lHSl.f. » rok. Xtn 
Tlw 1 rank of PMro dclk Volk, b noble Roman, into Kut-India nn 1 \.Mm 
thntrtM ,Wbereunlo a added * Relation of Sir Tboma* Rm?', Vmn 
lain lb* KwilndjesL London; 1885. .at. f„l 
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A Bmad J i iunH y though Pink Armenia, and Aria Minor, lev C«wbDtil»Jjfe p be- 
tTc«n ihr jrara 181U and iHlff, .... Hr James Mitritr, cie. Lnantwo l J H-i H 41a. 

A TuiW fai Sbonm,- To which E* aiH*| a Iffatcuy of Fcfria. .... jfr Ed^ 

T w uhJ Sor»lt Waring ole, London: ISttT. 4to [famd tap with iht ptt«din£l 
Journal of a Ihwjrjvuce iti NwiLf-m Pm l* eniJ tbr Adjacent Frarinra nf Titrhrv, 
By Lkut.-1'ohnHrE Sttofltt, oic. London : IHS4, Sro, 

A □rammur nf ihe Fenian Loagaifra* To which ii added, n Meet bn of Ea*y 
™Kb for Read i0g K together wElh a fop iu« Vocabularr. B* Dtirrenn Forbes 
otti 3d riJjlMwi. LrfiihJnn: 1&44 roy. S*£k 
Kartyn 1 ^ Permian New T(nHJun«:Dt_ lib tdili.*, Lumbar IMff, htou 
'Ilia Origin and Stream of the 0 rook Tongur, . „ P . By G regon Sharpe. etc. 
Lmaclivti: 176T, Bto. 

A OrllBDv of the ULncfijirtnnE Limgunge + r+ *; lu wforh in added,, a OprouH £e- 
Eivotifin of Eftiy Extract* fur Reading . *.,; together with a Tfl&iplarr of ill 
lbs Wonbt, and *artoti* raplanalnpj Nciie*. A Pew edition. By IhiUrtn "Forbt**, 
rtt London r I65H, Syu, 

TboC'oylon Allitifiwr ond CompemllpBa, of Uiefol Information,, fur tlwr y^nr 184 T 
Gototabo. fira. 

Ki-pfrt of Uwu Unhuraj Libct Co**, and of (be Bbattin Cenwpiracf Caw, rafinttUd 
wish IL , *>, ticuntay: IBS?, ray. dra, 

Alibis New TestanwnL London: Ibftft. Sto, 

Tb* rhiq«M CIamwti: with a Trwlitloo, €tftfad him! EiegeLlod Nut®. Prakgo* 
mofia,. And C^Jioqi Index®. By Junta Legge,iir, Jo Sum Vo1uw«. Voh 
U OQfilAtobg Confucum AnaEirtil, Ur- Umn Learn] of, nod lh# Doctrine of Iho 
SJejm^VoL ir. l tt*»Eaining fho Works uf Muwfm Haagfcmr: Ififlj, roy L Gto, 
The CtncfiMftkl tr«£i* of Ito CHttm* D. IA 1181, a* prwectibtd tn ik - Lastime* 

«f tlwv Chnw Dyoii^ty AUting *» PearU " oc Chuw Lr Kwa n 0«™. Tran#- 

Lntod fniin Um attgtt4l Chmicw, with Kutw, by WiUllUB Itnymnnil Quytll,, rtc. 
Lbpthjs; I S59. ray. 6 to, 

t^o^rin thu tTvijwfw Spoken LnpffUifttp with Lbta ofimimcfl Waj-Ji 
nnti L J hntH3 t oiid mi A ppvtiiit* containing ibu Lmra of Tonf* iti tbv J^kiaip Pta- 
loeL By Ji>tecJi Edkm«, etc. Sbanghii; 3 iiflS. Seo- 
A coltiMlkiiE uf all Ihs chiirtMJtera {lliiiww) b tbo thbrteeo dnwJcii. b parli, Jo n 
board onTelop*. Rro *ixe. 

Two TA-i '• of Sc I r<t, 2 Cbajacten, rooLiinjng ail In thus BThia mud tw*Bly»io*oQ 
other Btwk*, with InlttHlnoUfly Remarki, by William Uamble. Shanghai; I8fil. 
18mo itra. ^ 

A Mc-dEcid Tocabulary in Engl ill l and t'bcDue. By Beoj, Hob*oCi r ate. SbuighaJ: 
1468 . 6 n>. 

Hbanghw Hygieoo, or Hiob for tbt PraerrMko df Heallli in Chlnw By Jam® 
Htstkwm, M.D. Slumgluvi; 1863. t^Gk 
Chioe^o Su w T«Liirnfjji. ^luiogb«L: 3 HI-I. S tu »j^. 

Brink of Common Prajer of the Amerinm KpLicopal Cli«rtb. in the Shanghai ilia ■ 
leeL 2 parK 5 £ v A bo*n1 rriTrlo-pe, biio. 

Sl_ John# (i£fajjcl f iiimiiuujM Shanghai, piibiUttJ by (ba Atm I*roU Epiic^tol Mu- 
ilop. Shanghai: l&fil. Hvo ibe. 

TIjs CHommiaslOEl; OF Sonibern BaptiNl ML^tnnnry Maganne, VoL Jr, A’o. 3. July. 
3 BSf [Mlainiikg an mwuuut af Mf. t'ftwfcfiTi pboiwtie ^btnsctt r, driMtl fnr the 
Shanghai dialoctj, 

A Bo man aod Pbonctic Table, DiaJocC af Shanghai [gt-ring lh< duruitin Iti Mr, 
Crawfonl'i iy*lem]. 1 dierf. 

A hx»lt of iti+tnirtifm for Ivcglimen in learn! ng Sir.. Cr»wfonl'« pliuai^lia diameter 
vbviMHt far the SitfijigiinL rJiaJpct Iftiun mr, 

Wnrka m Lhi ^hong^ai dwileet, Sir, UrawfortTi phonetic eharattcr'. 'ih* two Brotli- 
on. | tima al».— &i- Jnhn’i {Wpel |[fj r J lb,-St Luke"* CSospuJ. Hrn «*#. 

Hymn-E-.kik wed hy the Am. Ppbby Eetton Sliaafon at Sbut^i 16mo >i** 

A D@ffiirtite Cmalague of Iba pu^liottwi of the Pn»bjterkn I'rw Shanghai: 

m\. 4ra. 

HoJdijlelNT ingurath Emn^lieti Udbredeiiw i ChiuL Uijj^mt pan dp. Chbe- 
unk« XLpdciotfalt^iiitfi Vtgao af Chr. If. Ealkaf r etc. Nut 1-14, 1411-?. 

KjiibeojuLTn. ray. Sru. 
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mtn'cun Oriental Society : 


Coti-H!Hi|kin.i3cr£--’ on the IV tie r Gofmovaal of SblOghai—Bttfci mil JwinictiOT 
for ihv MiuiH'ipnl Putic* of or Foreign Trad* at 

lift I. Shanghai: IBftfi, 1162. b to And 4io, 

Supplement I*' tlw Cbiflcw UnQ, &V fldJr Hongknng, Jm* ftth F 156* 

Anglu l :liiitc*e CUlead&f fur IfifiS. 1 bIumL 21 <npfc*. 

Tiro IJuLl’ i rittU in OtulMae: l lirUEian Tfai^Chfcnu, Ut lluali Wm 3 D^ba «F Good 
and Uad Man. 

S|Kclmi*i]i of tiff*, iivcIndicL^ Chinc+c and, Japane**, 

An nftklflJ unnlapa of t hq OcTm^Q^aml of Ilupc-b and Hum. 

An rifikfid Mter of liic TaL ping Prince LI In the UfitLdi .Minister in C'KiiuL r wntEcn 
iin onujffe -adored nt I n. boh! in mn osivalup* of ibe *s,m& i wilb a tniMUicript ttwo*- 
tat inn, made by Ear. W. A. F- WartLs* O.D, 

Oip(H<r emli uf tb reigning Emperor af Chioi p riu^-Cbe, and also of tb* Tni- 
piu$: rebel dcroLH?- 
A Chwn mitrianaf'H - gnmmik 
Si Joh£i F i (riMpt'l [t] in HAiieknl. 

From Mr. K A. Vju t, of 

Die Llcder iln Uaril...* fcennr#£ogohen too iJcrmann Srockbaiu, a. S r Leipiig: 
105ft- ray. Hvek 

frewi P. F*q. r <■/ Ck« iMuJi m}Jr, 

The Ij-Taat Retie w of tiisnitni^ ami Soda! Science..... VoL t, Not Ift, Con- 
itantriiofiW: 1Mft. 6 to. 

MfljnHi'ala fr'is^ua *.„ + 0, 10, Cou*to&tinopla; A.Ii. JS79. lSmo. 

From Uhitmitif cf AVmriy, el C&rimitdnui. 

Aegfp4i*obe 2 via Kriiiwrlacr Tenuch tod J. JiuhleLn. Chriilitida ^ 

1853. Sto. 

BrinJvn Cut, E* r/,. of Phildtbtptfe^ 

EtjirakfS*t£«t Wflrterbiinh dor Ibniumbdirn Sprodian tdh Friedrich Piet Zwd te 
A &>£*«- Enter TSeil, IfiiL Zw*it*r ThcN* ISS2. Soon, ttr<x 

AV™ If. /J«y. Jlujfroi, e/ Z’jri/, 

Ln Mdmtdunitfl. Gain EpS*CK±e* t]*& da c* Poems Epiquc tnduiU . + *. par Hi 
E4, EowritLt Fud* IS4L Kto, 

Flean da L'lndp, cocupreiMtrt Im Mad rV> 7fljJiidAE^ r qt Huirai pek^tir* 

Indoun- fcuiTjan do denx eliMta Aftti?* at de la pc logo a slu UkuTidte el du petit 
r*rbcAU . Ntncj «| Pp.pl»: 3H&7. Svtl 
I-* fdTre <T AbL-d KjiHit intltuk': lUppi l ^'Intelligent, Aril a rT«ififr£™L C^b- 
dtttmttoBS (iliilM(JjLqu(!4, reIEgkys*!i p USoH^orii. el&, par 1'Emir AMnl-Kn-.lvr, 
lniiluiEf« . par Uu^Ai-p D^i, rtt ,-.* Fpru: 1855, 5 tix 
B lbUoMpMe pT«p«uu*4 u W CWdcigntf de« OirTrn^ei reln.lLfa nu qul ftOt Glu 

KLblb^ dopqif k »v* liicb jtf^u ! i noi joirn- par M-Ldon iW'-i, elc. 

Fan*, r lifts* 410 . 

laiitiie In^rbl de Frafiw, Aimtiaire pemr ] 5G1, Pmhu }$ma. 

From, J£ jfi AH, /pwrifi, ffln'i. 

I^ijfnda iTErili VfltapS 4 Epkvle du MukabhflTtttii, tiadaii .... w PL Ed. 
FoaiaiiZ' elc, Fizur 185-1. &vo» 

ir^i IFif/imi PmnW#, ^ o/ ^Auh^Aiii. 

Tbq AimkLittl Rfflvdcr- A ibrt tfe-ibtu.l fnr r«miif to revi and vHlt f/hiiw+c*. by 
S-KT. W, A p. Martjfi, nto. Al*o, A V^-iibutuxj nf twej- sbottwnd fnourot Obar- 
ncien, Ibeir mn»t cortmian Sj^ificAtiod^ and !b e - Skmnda of lie Pekin* 
IbaSm, SbmigbAi i 1 SftA. ruj, ivy, 

JVew X A jHifj-y, nf PurU. 

Xutk Uuair «s W Lmki> ii» Ointma. Mis* dr pbiWplile nlwlfwa tradhjit 
iin I eihI ilc FaftJ Vfi Iid AlUr, pur >1. Gureln d B Tiht, tit. PuH,; Idea, 
ftijf- Sto- 

IttMxm tfOirreriurr dn d'l| indotutAn i, 1 D^rtinbrc, l$ftE s mr ^ 0 art in ifo 

JHty. ririi: lifts. STia, 
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A dditions to die Librnrij and (Mihet 

From ihf Germon {frifmtoi Setitty* 

ZeUseh ri ft ftcr Du-ul ‘hcIk'h Mtirg*EilaM|wdiHi (joh;IIk1»£1 trt 4 ; A*\l 1-4- Iflp- 
1863-3, 8*0- 

Iflriliebft Studieq +i+ .. tiampagfiglbKl *on Albrecht Webff, sii- 1-1 EefUn: 
IJSU 

I>io f3 runimil Seliden dec Amber, Kich efi'ts QwlSen heprbeitaf Trin Qtiitmir 

Fl&gel. Em* Abthedun^_[jh 4 uf AUuunLL <3- JJ*ut*cb. Stag. G* 

PE-r ll*61 0FOi 

Bibib Yeteri* Testament] AclhinpkiL Tom. H- LfSpxijf: Iftfll- rkl 4ifl P 
K*(34 Sirit Din Mlbreb«Ml*iilnr^ 4m S«fiMd*TA _ r r .. Hnnui^tfehtifi. 

van BeratMD Sraelihaui Jin Reman dHTKterLj Bitch fi K *ii, vUi- [ti- fraf Ah- 
hiaiiiJ] - d. Dtutmzh. Mmr^, den-] Leipzig: 1862, Svn. 

fWu Rtr. Chvwvry f7v wfabAt fl/ JR* 

A Vk* of China, for pyidoglEsl VuTjHvt*; KMilAbsipiff k sketch of Cbbme dans- 
noioar, grat^raphy, iFTWtfnirartjt, rellgKin, “"1 cwtu+M. By Biff Efltr R. 

Mom.«ii». MdU! I-S17+ -I to, 

A Puli numcuwrfpi, mi illen m Iv^aly ^pur strip* of Ulipot palra Jcui, mcMiinng 
21+ by 2 bebr*. p3t edged- 

>'rtJiri Pr&f. Ftt^M4mr4 H&it r BMJ** </ Londam. 

On tlie Sju»^kn! Poet, Kjitwltbji. By KliAo Dftji’, Eh[ 1 FfOO journ, Bsrabftj Hr- 
Roy, A*. Bocy.j Borah*J 1 IMtb 8 * 0 - _ 

A C'^tiibuLum Inwards an Indca U« thn Bibtiryqriipbj Of !lw Indian Philosophical 
S saiem*. By Fcta-Edwsjd Hall, etc, CikuUftl 8 ro* 

From Ptpfi C. A r HiAmbtr* 0 / tikriituitii*, Xmn w. 

Sis wwyi. hf C- A- Jlolmbo*, on subject*,. da r Ora OprbdeJMn if 

del rtkundiittfhke VH^tajpUnm >'AS]dlfUr Yidjra:—TBheg til rn Afhnndlbg 

nm Armldtor Ov om Storma-nd* litgri^l^ Hurd I ikandinim i og 

hi mdl Malleta**!™ Baddhiiilers—dm Ortflff dlrr Tills, rfl SfcandinaTUc og 
Ind ok Vsttffrti h*d„—Om Hiti^olysNon£*j V^lodder tm t^rteodv AiTlt«n- 
{frudtfr Cliriiliftlift: 1881-3, Btw and 4lfl» 

From fJAee, ATrA^oi mt JTAtfUi^offi f/ /Ws 

U^moirie ml U FarUe ML-ridioaak dv LAws Ceatmk J*r Ni»lu do gl a la fctifiL 
Furrt: 1561- ■* 

MIcHed, 1 a Vm„ ftiiuK el «m T«|4«M .... par SI N- rTn [N* 36 

iif Tour ilu HoDtltf, ooQfcail Jottfual de* Vflja^^.1 Psus: 1861, 4fti. 

3>lwu A St Beiniudp flt£^ W^nuinl un PUra Ardsf«1c^iM 3 6 * 0 — 

SrAmoire tot 1 » tumptiooi Slu^ulftatii.^ i!m Ciqca^ pur K-?f. ds KhanskoCF. 
1363 , [Eslrtcln Ebara [ 3 lo Journal A *Lit]^rj fr ] F*Ha. Hto. 

From lAfl l'tur#r$itf of A'ift 

Schnfleu der Uliveradi cu Kiel V|II, Aus deni JalsW liil —DC- At» dem 
Job tv mi Kiel: 11a 

From Pntf- Affaitrtrt ITitAn, 0 / JrrfiA 

ZeltfOhriB Htf V^ergiELcbeode Sliradaft'ffdiuEig. ^ *i, 8; 1-6; 1-8. Wtd Oa* 

m 4 £LimiI.nogwter *u Hi- S-* BerEb- 166*2-4. Brof. 

Beltrii^ sw Vei^lEklsaiiden 2iM; l f 4- Bcrlm: lS6t-S, 6*0- 

From Pr*f- Ghrittimn Ln***n k <f Em*, 

lodlMiho AliOffbimiskiro Jr. V<m Chr, Ijuuesi, rte. AbMg nun III lend 1^- Baade. 
Letplg: 1 M 1 geo, 

Frow JA /rfpvttft < 1 / /'flWa. 

Bmii iar U FivmlBoci ot la l^^mpo-HtWn das Racbri AnUt, pse Jf- I'Afrbr 
LrpHE, etc, Paris™ I8i56. flfo. 

Etude* mt U Format^h d*» Barbea iwmibi|ires sulvtai de Ccrouidcim iow G^ml b-s 
avr rOfLgiro el Lc D4f abppaiwrat dn Inly W par 1L L AWaS Ugmwl, elc. r*r«: 
10^6. Bt*, 


il 


Amtrkan Qrkntal Society: 


HoTflu de reeberrlicr La J^iiaril ^cmtlnn Primitive do* R&riaee Arab**, et par idle dea 
SaHftc* SduLitiquev* par 1L PAbb* Lcgnwt, elC Pari*; |£$Q- #to- 
Y m t ii cm P'y Mdl pfc* lan Amina V ei l^nirei an AbArtel par M. I'Alibfl 
Faria; l&uf. five*. 


From Prof- C /?. Zcp!ti* r #/ 

Standard Alphabet for redtlCtfif Un&Titlrn Lanpfuag*®'* and Foreign Graphic Syi- 
tern* to n [JfiiJoti Ortk^jphjf in European Ltftbte. By C- It Lcpdiii, eta- 
■ *** S*«Hht edition, Loffllnri ttnd Berlin: IB43. fin. 

AVrawt JSet- fini>r / r iKTrnri^aj , k a/ Fmlmtir, JV. IF; /ntfii. 

The New Te^tjjncni, tnoabttdl Enti* Mtu by Her. bklor LoewenthuJ. Laotian : 
IMS* Sva 

Fr^m Rrr. Frmrrfj J/n*7Ti. AD, t Ibwapni, FbftArr iniii'o. 

Biirmali, It* PnipTfs an-1 Natural PtoduclLvbis w NhiLc* &a Ibu Kalians, Fauna, Flnna, 
»«d MhcmEii nf TeramtHm, Pt^n, and Bumrnh, *. ** hr Rev, F, Mwn, ate. 
HangfcMi: I06fl. 

Fn*m Ptnf. C'ottQn Mniktr f e/ 

A Prru'lteal Illftiiuit^nl (inmiBir; ..., by Mwii-r Wiltuimi, ftn—ulto„ Hindu iUiu 
Svl-f-ctiw* in the Fenian diameter,, will] a YWalmlorv and Dialogue^, b-V rattan 
Mather, rt£. Lttxk*: 1042. 1 jnuo. 

GJwwj, H'mdsijliini and Eolith I* iht New TVirtament and F^lnia, by Cotton 
JMiii.h^T F etc, London: ISfil. ISnQ. 


FWfl ffeerp# Jfrrrtosip Ijj,, Ny>riN^fiWd, J/om, 

A MueitoJ Anthracite. in Modem Hyriae; prepaid by Her. D. T* StodianL [On^ 
miak] }ftm, 

Fr&m 3f, /V/iaAV, a f Lfmmin, 

Etude *prT^ma* de *ur hu IlfctoSw d 1 Arabia no rM Si&lf . .„ 

par 31. F. Nfcfe; etc, Paris: ISAS. fi*®. 

L i^M«r tPOrienl •! son HuS-nlre depru* ]r» Manmofiala Srrianufa, Nulbct litio* 
mire par M. F, A\Wr, tit Pari*: ibdfl. 3*0, 

QurliiciiM Episode* da Sa JVr*t»cuttoii du ClmM ianhnuc *n Armfrib iu rr" SiMe, 
fraduita .,,, dtf ]'A mu-nien ^. + ( par M. F. Ni^vo,, etc, Louvain : 1&4t„ i^T®, 

™«™ Wkdiachniaiiji *t b Haute Pbilol^e ea Alkmame twir M. F. STAw, eit 
Parij t I $4,1, Sfp. r 

Frojn be OnVnJn/ fc Wrfy p/Franrc. 

Berne da POrienl, ett, Mui 1042—Sept. 1041, Farii,- Ewa r 
Pram Prv/ r A. P, /VnAorfi, e/ 

A Grammar, Armsitbn ju^I Eu^LlJi, be P. Paachal Audwr. D.P, Van be i 103 t- 
1 Saa& 

FVcm Pur, JmMlim PerkimMf& &. y e / Ortmink. 

Tbrea Sheet# qf lliu P^riiwi (pueltc p published at Tchv ran. hlh&gmpbeA 
A tom Hr rrtibjjlman of Furrign Jf» Jli>?U. 

CaUlc^t* af tlw Boobe and Mnp belling to the Library of the Board of Forebn 
Hb#idna nf the Ptwhytcrtua Chnrdi. & v w York; l-Ssl- Bre, ^ 

Frow if. /?e'fl£nt^ Pant. 

ftcixbu Mitimm *t OatMM«cUa 4* fEaph* ttonnun at«c rAtft Oriralata 
.... |KMMl « CIPIJ pTMflifr, llidn <le f%u Ghrttimna .... aree f.tutre 
Carte, par Jt liejunULl, elc. Fjiris: I ea J. See, 1 

From tht flayot Aiiatie S.ytidv vfOrtni Britain W Jrtlnad. 

Journal uf ihc Uoyel Anatie Society of Great Dtitain ami IraUni iriti. S* six 
l-l;xa.t-l, LoDthiD: Ii-t!] —3. «Tt>. ’ 


>VuM fAr Socuijf of iVvrlAim 

Notieee of idecting* of tHe Soeiely, 


Additions to the Library and Cabinet. *!i 

/'Vhtoi thr Imptrimt Aaldfn If if&ientt ( d/ 5 (, PrifrjfiilJjf, 

Dnllfltsn lIg f Acadfunlifi Impfrinlfl des SSq£J5«s de St, FJi«*tieuTf. ir r E-4 r E. flj 
*. 1,1 hl isnji^, 4U», 

iE£]Dairo* ds lAcodilniio Impfeutlt, etc. tr. l-l L 9t. Fi'twiVitiff: USI-* 4 to. 

i*nm Pnf K K A4jU«fr», s/Aiw JHfc**- 
A COBIfftlcsHTft Tamil uni Eng'LUJi DJmmiiu-y -of High xusd Tamil, hj the 
JE«t, MSpur WInflow, ttc. x. ISAi 4 Co. 

JVww Art. It! (? P Z>J> , ^ CbiiJiintin#^ 

Tlte Gi>ipr] fund Acta in Turk Lath, hr Iter. W. G. fkliiiifllcr, D.D. Coojluitinttpta 
1548, «m i 

J^rowi fjrr Mnjrwtfi $*erHflTy of indid. 

Uit Sacred HrtfiM of tlw BmAhuuui : tAf^itbcr with 4 b* Coo*’ 
Wt-nUry of S*jinii£!L*rya_ Edited hr 3!u 11 idler, etc, Vu'imie IV, ^London i 
lafla. it*, 

Prof. fi. Safari k, ti/jVrtr } T W*. 

CkdiwtH will AFlrr.no hit m «p a. L and i, a. 34mn. 

Ttc Tpuiuetioti* of tbti Acfideany of USdrnc* at ftb Laui*. Yot i, Fart 4. 1'840.. 

a to. 

jFVum fir i-ii'/irjrfjMtfjrf o/ fA* A 7 timVin 

Journal nf the SEt^rim Depart cnen t af the tm perird CnNH^m phicnJ ffcdetj n f Unwin 
|jn Rohibti]. Faria I“T. 3 sL reUttbiirg; 8m 

Ftmn Ev&ki Bfp Kfmd*, a/ Cuminnfinopir, 

Takmilnt aMlnr [l c, 1 OumpIttiHlU of Oo the of (he Svku- 

Ctdoi MUl Aftawde**.], (kiihLantlfiopto: AJL 1174. roj. Bn. 

/Vmfl JS«. A // ^bRpRMj p/ 

A JlfMlUM: ottp of Japan, puhlkhed at Yedo, SO by AS incbffl* bided betVMR 
coven, 

Ffmn Frnf, < 7 , /. M*r? P o/ Lund, Sited**. 

Ibfleh A tfilfi ChruuIcncL, good FarfcrLirfainuun toKTibilur. Ed LEil f 'nroEui Joliuran 
Toi-eber#, utft. VoIlwilh aetiTDn .1842.-"*-Vgtatticn nofnnn ..». 1043. 
Luffdnm. Sti ; i. 

13L?;h■ 1 «mi .Tii+rjJsu' Utter* Jerruafccn tmrl du IfeLli^c Grnbyritbr Robinson isnrf ntisare 
BkHupitgrr aJ^ x^jiIwid^ eu RriwFi- £m Sforjpmlainie t&h J. firr^gTeii,, Lohil ^ IH45. 
8 tu. 

HviraWbr hi Rtm Numurtfim itijliammcdmocrum, IT, Uprtl: 18&2, 41o. 

>Wi fhe f/jiiWij a/ Tn&iHpm, 

H]G Hujiui af Fn,twym T othenrijc Tcdrnof, En tho DtiMai. lAjodnfl ; H65, fn-h 
Fnm Aj 1 , V- A. Trfrt I^k t o/ Jtonfo 
Tho Sinr T«Ufise.cii in And»c. Bcinlt: 1343. Sm 

/>om J7rr. H /, IVa o/ %nft 

The OrifnlnJ AtlolW: Twfriilj JlImlnitiotB, tn Oil Color** of tUi Fe^pic w4 Sccmi^ 
of with an «iplui4torf and dttalpU** TeiL Zlj Rut, Uanrj J, Ym 

LoDtiop, *Ul XffTurk: 1S&-. foiL 

Ftxjm thr imperii Rvyd (In^mpAital 5on>J> s/ EVcmtri. 
inithijplufl^n dcr KAiMortnfh-KutLigIklitfin OsoginpluidwH OwLUclmfL r. Vironna 
1841, roj. Iro, 

Fffi/ Aittffrhi of jErt-Jirt. 

t*«ber dm Vd'U-CjiTmiifcr, ^uik<n* iyotuMm. Voa A. W*W, Alia. l|. Abb. d. 
Koti. Ak, ii. Vk n Ikriln. 1841, 4to. 

Uflber die Anfjald ori h - H^f tkit &:itrmmv^vr Iwi CJar &—Xtebcr die* tJenliL^ dcr An- 
gnfcwp. Ton dcr Dii’JiT de* kfiffilou ta^ta bat dra Child mm. CTainwb, Indoro, 
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X I i i Ameriran Oriented JSxkij /: 


Yon A. Weber. [From the Momtaberldite d-Kon, Ak,d. Wits. XU Ecrlir» r I £62-] 

Im 

Finale* ni im Santlrit w tuMmiciL You A_ Weber. [From Beitragc i. VtfgL 
SpncbfyfKliiunj:.] Berlin! I M2, &tc>. 

De Pedtaaltane Noudoom aulxHonlininim el AdjeciiTorom En lingua Pilia . tlt 
Dunertniio JiiflUELirahH *, + . auetor GuUl-J nius blende. Berlin ' 3 SB®. 

De Sunuliwpo. Fuuuln Indira ex Cod-idSI MxnuxCfiptiji rdlta- InuLign- 

ralji, P T . nucEipf Fr*d*rlen* rUr*lt*r- B*rUu: S-sfil. s™, 

Aiiar^vi-BrAhiDii^o Specimen. Ibuertullu luai^uniii .... AuCtor AchaiLim 
SeWnboru. Bwlta; l$«S. 8m, 


JV-rn Jimm A A'« j-r o/ Jfctf' 

A Manual Dieliutinry nf \hc Tamil Langiuga, Fubliabed by tbe Jaffna Book So¬ 
ciety- Jaffna: 1&42. firo, 

A Hyn» lor All XatlDim, IBs l, Bj Mr F. T«Ji|«f B tic- Tw»1*Ip» tain thirty 
language Lund On. Bro. 


Ftatn -LTfuri- ItTi/itafti AVj/tfr, o/ famfun, 

Surfrania Pol ham; nr The Doctrine of Sativum. A Vwli^Lk Poem, By Tot**- 
ray *-« wared. Trafttlatod from th* TbjuLI by the Her. Thomas Fncilkcn, e-tc. Lon¬ 
don juni Mjuiria: 1 M2, Bm 

Pious illw^tiwitag Ibo Hindu PmtbaOm reprinted from tie work of Major Edward 
Moor, F,RS. tMiicd, with brief ife*Cflptive IndeK* by the llcr. Allen Paare 
elrL Lun-bm: 1ML 4 to, 

flakyudha*iL A hh i dlunarii, ennmala. A SiifSikril vix-nbidary, edited with a SoiuknP 
Eng;|pdl GIowjwt by Tin AufrechE. Lmdnn: |M|. ftm 

TIl* Koran: thm*:U.trtI from tit* Aridnc, the Sum jurmged in Chronolo^cal Order ; 
itfith Note*nod an Index, By the llev J. M BodwaU, etc. London: I ML Ifepo. 

A P raj-oituir of ilm. Ambk l£iqflUg& tmrtlateJ from the Petuum of Can part and 
edited, with nuweroui additions and wftetUrtuKbr William Wright, eta- Lea¬ 
den: 1S4!L bro. 

The Slndy of Sanskrit in relation to MiNiafiuy Work Ln TnrEia; jya Timugurnl L«- 
tisco .,., by Hosier Williams, etc. Luedm; |Mgl_ Svo-. 

Indian Epic Poetry; - * - h with j. full WmIjum of the KimAya^a mil of the leading 
•tory of Ihr Habib BhArata. By Mcnk-r WiLtiauia, Ote~ Loadoo l tafl4, ^Vn. 

A CentpenUom Ommitinr «>f ibe Egyptian LangHage m cm lain cd In the Ceptie, 
Salslilie h and Barhmurie Dialects .,, T By the Hut. Henry TAttAW, etc, U 
tldiiira Luuhm; Deo. 

On the Polyphony of the Arw jri-> BabyliAaEU C?unetform Wi-itta^-. A letter to Pnif 
Itctuur Uom Bd*anl HtacK D.D, [pram the Atlantis VoL M Dublan: 1 Bfia. 
Im 


From «m wnL«m ,fonor. 


A Short Account of the Paj^bi Caruil, in Kiiglub, Hindi, and Urdu, l&M. 4to. 


List of Members* 
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List of Members* 
Mat, 1804. 


L corporate MEMBERS 


Sainm innikcd with r AH LfcgW at Life Mrn-Vft 


Ezha Am&>T n 

Ojphrldg*', 5 !ma 

ProC Cilahlo A. AJH** t 

HjI D^c-Fk N- H- 

Prof. -T, Al.l.fcl^ 

Atfro4 Cwfait N- T, 

WjiJjau 7. AujnCp 

West SoMtflm MiA 

Frw MiHTT3f E. ASBE1I4CS, 

Mkiltr, X T. 

RiJV. Boira A N Tfc n>n>S H 

BuitLML 

WlU-EAH B, AtKISTH^K* 

CjurtjHdjts. Mua. 

Rhit. Oeoftai B. Bjw&w* 

Otbji^ N. 1, 

Brest He* nr M. Badeev 

New Fufk* 

Pro£ RLMiti BALU-stiWH* 

R3iwmk1:U|^ooH lud. 

PfuL Imjxu 1'. lljuth^w^ 

Andoter, S4aii- 

John 11 Bahtlett* 

pftiviEkfli?e fc K. L 

ProL fJn.uLLE* Bjuze^ 

>taiA 

Ret. NiPtAM 

JTflW IJavgd. 

HHV, rjlD^LfH w HiLACJDty, 

BohIpIl 

Prof. Jixr* J. nuJtPEU, 

RcUiIl, TiFIj-l 

€uM.nui* l- Btultp, 

New Vork- 

FhJi P, BrTWEI!, 

Nev Batscl 

Rer. Cu.i*le* It Djihihu^ 

ToimEun, Mms. 

fJoipr Carts* HhowS,, 

l*rovMcjmw + 1L L 

Rtt. Haikut Bha*^ 

York, 

Prtif. Sami m. 0. BwOW*, 

riiinowt !L 11 

William C- RbtasT, 

>'CTT TmL 

Rev, EnswEJSH BOKOXHt 

BwUjfl. 

R*v, aT&nifiK Bi'sii, 

Dftwnbiiihg K. L 

Prof. H emit C. L'l^ffnoN, 

Frinceiurt. N. J. 

Proa. William H. CjlmfueLI, 

,»w RpuBwielt, NM 

Or. Er.ftBlrT IL ChjjO’LDI 

New York. 

PF£’3_ AiBdJt L. Cuunf. 

JMiiit, Wl*c, 

Plh it E. Coank, 

pyh^eiplik* 

Prut Thomas Ciujic, 

W«d( Rirtffinc^ Pa. 
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American Oriental Society: 


Proceed!JIG* at Hmw York, Oc label 2fl*b and Sjrib* 1MM. 


The Society held It* Scmi unnanl Meeting for I9tf4 In the cUt of 
New Verltp commencing m Wednesday, October 2£Hb. The mtmhrr* 
came together at 3 o’clock so lli<? afternootu nn d t In the absence of the 
President (who was detained at homo by ill mm) and of n]F the Vice- 
Presidents and tliv Recording 1 Score! aryl were catted to order by the 
Corr&ipariding Secretary- Prof J. J. Owen, T>_D, of the New York 
Free Academy, Wing the oldest Director present, vu chosen Chairman 
of the meeting, and Prof- James If roller of New Haven m made Re¬ 
cording Secret ary pro tempore. 

After the reading of the fmntttei nf the la«l meeting, the Commiuoe 
of Airjingemenla announced the order of the passion, as proposed by 
tbnm and ratified by the Direr tony. The evening ewion of the day, 
partly Kterary and partly *oeiaL wotrid'ta held at the rmdonce of Prof 
Howard Crosby, Ilf), and the Society wonid meet again at & o'clock on 
Thursday morning for the despatch of business 

Tim Director* gw notice that the n«t meeting would be held in 
Bouton, on Wednesday, May 17th + lS0fl t and that the Committee of 
Arrangement* for it would he the junnr m Inst year, 

they further informed the Society that they bad transferred to the 
lift of Corporate Members the names of 

Hon, Charles William Bradley, hie of Hankow, Chinn, 

«nd Prof Ft?:-Edward Hall, IkCL., of f^ondon, 

as Corporate Members far Ltfe T cm Recount of distingoitW! service* t,p 
the Soekir. and generotra gift* to Tu Library and Cdkavrt, due nute- 
metLi of which was made to the meeting, in connoetioh wflh the no- 
nouneemroL 

The correspoibtenee of the paatsi* months wm nest presented and 
read In part. Acceptance of corporate membership had been received 
from 

Prof Austin SticIcMsy, of Hartford, Conn,* 

Rev. Wjllkm SiLsbee, of Cambridge* 

Rot* SumkI Jobman, of Salnm, 

William A- Wheelar, Esq., of Dorchester, Mara*, 

and of corresponding membership, from 

Prof Edward R. Coweli of Calcutta. 

Among the esetfanta frorn letter* trad wens the following : 

Kev + Charles R Hide, of the Naval Academr at Newport, writer un¬ 
der date of OcL^. 1804 : 

.... " I hnTr breo making Minna ioTEttienliim. nttwctinf thi DiphtMi \tmip 
tfon, md writing a little cm*? opon it, at I hi of |J* CuBJtnwioMf. to hot, 

with no itltonta drawLn^ o(the Hoes, tn She Aenderaj Cbtftry. I am soirv to ur 
!h*t t wm bfi*hl* in ofvntiniw in the belief t tried to hold of it* SkAmtinaekn origin 

I think it hidiiE, though mat rpli^td »ith Seh'-vlcfsft'i tfrtirprat*ti yD rt ,, , 


Proceedings at Ntvj Yurl\ October* 1364, li 

Iter, Ia'w'w Grom, lain nf the Zulu Miaaiou* dale*! Feeding Hilla, 

Mass,, Oct ^4, 1804: 

■ * * * * You may lie glnd to hvar thftt ttiy ^nrk an Zulu l«rrid h from which 1 read 
A rtoiptrf ntone of >JLr farmer nR-ei iitgh, In inpfcai, and LLe-ty |u ba ucurd in » 
few Wiietef,* „ *. 

Rev, J H G f Attf-r, of Uns Cape Palnto* Miwbn, ikied Fbtkddjjliii, 
Pm, M4iv 2 + t 1S04: 

*, *, *‘1 will fcinve rent yoet a cupy of oor Giebo tlnrramnF and Orba Primer B 
ju*t Iwwprt Afurr (sir reiurn in Afrinu 1 Iwpe to rend mnidlimpwinra And firth. 

You will find the IhkiIs t l mention written ifl Lepltwa Standard AEphftbrL Tha 
Apprnnmcti of Llie little grommiir beings a good deal of Sight inlu our A Irk an 

neliituk"' i , * 

PruC Gustav FID gull* dated Drcudct), SepL 20, 1064 : 

* *,. B “I -i-e tfciat yotir lilrrnrr Uborn nml gfllerpiiea frr like benefit itf GHmlaJ 
al belie* iiL.iko fc.Tiihn.Mi p'iigtOHi, and emirate a field ever eicEcndEu^. It 1 a a lubject 
of rejoicing with me, for ihcw ErErmry «mquv*(j| eomtlftito tltt hnnnr of eirry 

nation_ With u\ n li apprttm, WC& ymr haa a1*o in SrapurfcauE piwhtrtkm*, 

Ami tt • ■ a great gain that aur German libraries- ire rarprliiog tHemrelve* wnb mig* 
Itifll mnteiijil nf a high ^h3wf. A great numbur of Oriental tiLiinujeripij ha te be- 
Curac 1 Ih-: property nf iW 35bttd«. and I Lrua! tbit jam alw li*t * been able to 
pmrgnj their nfcijre of wmilitr treiturpL 

If yuu inomie of me wi«3i wlwit wdhj-ect T am myrelf Hi parent chiefly oreapifd, 
I would reply sSsfii the tfr*t volume of ■ eftEahifrue of th^ Oriental maimiefHpU in 
ihc fmpvrud’Library nl Vienna, bj me, will appear in i few month*, and 3 bop* 
lhai iliroup^i ihn mcato of thi» pblicatkw tin- liirraej world wdl he made ac- 
cfuiriuEed with n eofuiiSrrntde numWr workt hilhrHo alm&il ur wbn^j unknown, 
jhn^er in nLrcmdj mo thowiand, and thuJr number kmvw* akao^S 

every yoAr. 1 * ,,, 

Prof, Elermnnn BraktanN dated Aug T 1804 : 

, Mf *• Tha fir*t part <lw eigluii volume of yonr Jfirmnl ip Haly received. And 
1 li ilvc 1 tw^n. q* sIwAjpSi delSghletl wiih ihr rand lent worh* H bringi. Hie Jtiunuii 
hm now already a rwil niine, Vrliirfi fflf *omti bfinehos of OririiuE tnowl- 

ndjje—AiV fbr ctadriple. for the 5ln4rm Syriac — ti nttof^-thre ,,, 

The tliirtl and fjnrth poru nf the alffaternib talimie of our Zriwkhfe are iliriiujtft 
iho pn-H, Afcwi tiMt Cr-t part of ^tvnikr’* «f AvvoEyana, lit glrfi 

at rir.>*eiii only tho teils ibo Inui^ntiiwa will appnw toward l]li- if id of tlie year. 

JiUti'a Eim«i dicEionary k qPpo juit complt*^ li ii «n eievlknt workp and h ^ Ui 
mearia |Lt? liudy of i\k^ aneienl return* of Ernntiin rultunLk krf tii« fir»-i Itma 
n-riileml |tij^LL]e. Jufti hn\ hy my advice,Added fwrlhtr n rivhJi uf Ehr grattiiiiir* 
and A 3ilik ChrrvEwnathy, fur nryfaimrlfal iw^ Tlik htrt pari wpfcl a&ttpy a tltih 
more lime in the |irea< hot ibe wink wll bo out fcwfiwv tin? end of lb# yeaf,.. ^ 

Tto I^3«t uf my prnposml tftcEhfml of ireiHCfiplkn nf tlka Ambit ufcphrilvi li 
rarlm-ivtly rinmli’id. The firreewt of i I «T of any mh«*r h-liraie depsnda .m r**it» 
iteAl \i*c z wlkrfctfrer 0r*t pulilidire m nunipEa|| tmurfr! pi ion jim impnftAftt vwk of 
ifci* ?«rlrm itemlufe, fur int-caiM-vt wdl liftfe ilirtrrtninrd m ii* Minin frfllurc* Gw 

muda nf rren^riptimi: Icaiwr dififfimei wWi remain* ■• jbey;4n )n mtf own ■ ^ 
betn. I Emfc.l trpftBtrrpttruv rw ■& imporlwit a m*m milure that J ema HlEk 
MmnalST ^ tlw f-rm «f rl«i symbol-, provided nnly Gwy ba ckar and phun, I 
cuUU'ild fur die priodpk and Eun-L tmii on e!w whok prove vIcturluuA- 

M r L^oi] de Ronnjr, of ParH dated Sept 10, 1004: 

** ] tiovr hihi reecirod the dret ™rt of your Jmtrjial, for rbSeh f U*ir I d tmmmil 
m* thinks. I dwmld t» mnHi {Jeiwd to Ilka mil in llw lakv* Mf your h amed 

lM3l d« oat tow* Jn what drswrlttrenE of rtudy f nrukl heri rerv« it. [ m44 
to ibla fetittf a lilt of mexm.tr* which t We afcreiidy wepared. ami If *OW of 
th*i.f i|,r,U wem in ywq of n ctHWtif lo bo agrecAbk to S ho &*my r i rial! nl 
oft« furwird it tfl - * * 


Hi 
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Trot Edward B, Cowell* of dated April 4, 1804: 

N Will you eoiiTfT U\ (hr Sorirty pit iLnoki (nr ike baemf ibry bv« nitf In 
il#cting nm h rcm^pnnding menubar \ 

i Kji.ru iL-Bl iu flur frekty'* porrd a am of Vi.|. I. nf i>ur Bn&ritrH jCcflittfi edi- 
ticHi u-f ilia SiddtiuNEa Kaurriudi: Vot IL fi nwirly fifth FiftI, and will Mbw ■ nl**, 
of mir Gotten Mlilkn w# (Fin Xlti eli-a Rima ChatiliL Wa arc mw piutinpf naw 
«di^ot of IL* Cu|(u 0 tdJi» KAvjaprnkilfii. nnd Jta^iAfnU, «m! I will ntid c^k** (0 
llwj Shirty- Al*™, of my Ira itelurinqi of 1 lie Kitnaiuinjull f tv liirli k iwaw 
It ii a t«j i.hnperfirct w^rk. ahhnug< fe I M*b Pfwut a ^T«it deal 4 if Tatar f m il: and 
I pa only wy that in hkTi a bliyrimh I dwiilil k»c M nay way muth oftesw, tf 
1 liaii not UKcfl llw pftina I Jmtp dt«P¥. 

I ban found llu? p.iprj In Ycl. IV. of your Sftdtrty'* Jmtntt] on llw Cakfl cr*- 
t«in InnduaU* fanny tremkiEmi of Ikt diapl tp hi ilk Sarr* Darina abnpfmfc. 
NrtHy -prpry cllfifcuky Wfl* wived in one or tits Blhrr of the llm c Irtitira. It i-, 
fcjiwwrpr, 4 jUj that Tiur framed n»m*r H ™l r 0 t [E*r, a HnWiiftwi] illd nut 
pi^-v Hie &Ln»|fdt rf)Hivfkili eF ihu Tintitned ward* Out luinlly gm -■< * ininynr.ta 
i 3 mfl-r hi farm atm*/. ur i.lqpi tisufrr jrai* Still,. 1 niurt not find Lull a ilk what bu 
b«n of p & gi cat 0 ,‘fl to Env. 

I rtnt JW* r 'f ^ar mrmnsmpt -nf tin? Gupathn UriWtpJL 

.. “ t f,|fr > IJJJ tirarly frikhedl thr fim 4 viWmi of i ta Rfknl Sank ?! il nf VniAba 
Mil I rx. Wr l- are £4% U* puMUb la 1 1i u TUMiul hw«i JinJin ibe «ri l^l^uiT tfyAyahM* 
Vinyl jurat wbmq I maintain to ta tho iamo ai tlw l a ftLiLiLi SviLUib of 
Vddy^E^kaiiL g rdrffito. It will br my citriusui imi J Itrttfttitag." P t ( 


MaliArijii Apfifrn E>f4lm4i Ikkidlir, of Caktrttm dafed Jnn, f3, I SM : 

-*+i H I do mywfif rlirf pleasure lo #md you Isnrewitli tlm £Lr%t vwTqnn? of mf 
Wtok in UantwipE ciULlkd ihr Hktory of tnti&nhlwL llsii wmfc tu* k^q 
fijamkd Ufl ilit Vtiliia and J unlitAii, «tf. Jt trill I* eomnTwtei»l b f..ur ruluovn. 
113,8 hlf * L vylqrq,. C«HtiHD» Wi aCTOUnt rtf tkt ^ Jltun . Tl* t^Jh3 tt ilt dumpn^i 
a-irr>iH.niy and wltK tlw magv^ tnmtinvr*. vtr,., uf ;R># 

hliiiuitaiiu_ llta lluoj wj.il irtruE nf tlio S^ilnr anti Lunar hj wd] dm olk-w 

firfftmn -4 ikr Vviltr; n h d tlhf foartk will dw^ll oo ibe wl Eftif* 

lull ftiisqiBfDfi of the latnJ Eo lU JWii*rnt dflj, 1 * - . . 


E^r. ByAiiaik dated Nagasaki, Japan, Jutio IS04 ; 

w II faaa alway» brm a tmeat lo mo wlit-o 1 haro mrs wilk oqifilwn «f vnnr 
JornnalM my irrMra^jin.tihB jirtirU™ Dmldhiim, ^olninf,] m it, ] ? av# oftro 
pfrfl iH ivojHihi K flij itatln irf that ptfligio^ wbidt 1 duitniJ- iev«ral 

|«ari tvslLievva in Birma nod A mm . 

I wd io« iMwt ftwwin on !W .ubjfrt, rtfiifririg to the tt^hninnlcal 
•lemt'ot mi BuJdlamtji* thrjf niiybt be peiluif* of hiw iiiinni lu jour Iioeiclv. rt 

Joto T. Eroh rv. E^(|, flf lmaji!t t dntctl Jono B ( IJffi ; 

—I*.** T l I **. mvcmI Jour»jv 7 t>, of M Anibh 

tBonwenpi, mv nutir, nn Ak-fipmo ' Ividtau, me. ft n noly a roriutj* 

hUU-ry.«™ : h*t ^ r l |« Mk Of tin. Old T«tamJSt, «od, I «pp«*, L. ™.Tf 
* r*.5 n, e" ? , " 1 <li,J< " MI " f tfjc tTifi-tiio*,... I sir IrtLfjHlnl inif a cnriuui MKuint 
of tkfix, ojtL a VfntoQ of Jin Gni otft*, *| L [di ] »i(l u nd you Jtkgi." 

Key. JiMtin D.D, of Oriimiali, dutfd Aug. 12, ffifl* ; 

* 4 1 reeoll Umt yoa onns rimwd to mo tine *Wi tint I would niro v«u ioHw 
a rtofb rwp w t wg il w u« of • wfooo Joh|EWM^* in °Bt ttlufotiory fitld? lit »itct 
^ iBtom'Ojtljm «r njUonalilM!*, tWo «, of coam. qum* a misiuro of touguco 

*!rnM^L“|--|ir*-| t * 0t> * " ,tlW “ t “'P** 1 * <™f,two,ur P T r ii non, bnUo* tlwlr own 

W« <jMn« !■* thlljf MXtMt with Frixiunt, Kt*k™i». Arraenlunt and EflnU, 

tJuli .A? nwJtuni P»n.ia [r.rtinn mlijni.. of Tslar raeefl rtwak rha 
l . * yL 1 ' l « e w™l*t: M I ho mllWutedOrtomll of Stomliof, Unit (Lc aHtfutol 
grtar-TBf ti.h, wh l d, I. otill an Mwrituo Iwvfiiop. Tim TurMA of Donli«ii 
r " w “ * ™«w» m*dia» of cominuBicalioo amvog all cSiiki br«. uod u ck«D- 


Proceeding* cU New York, October, ISOi, liil 

rifely erred iaiiwardt, all Eli* wwt la Thibet Tramtk** nre m*er recorded fa It t 
va often—indeed, general 1 y—Swir a tmruaio mndc in il in the bainnr, while the 

C iriiffH nre at th* *amw time wri thg rt in Our miwiun conicnipLulci Imtia- 

tSng the Bike min this dialer! at rw dhEjml daj. 

Tm Persian IvwtaAga m Uw T^unilu nf llif Ftirrifttw in. (Im» central and wnitfe- 

CTH pruripciM uf E In? Country, and li il spoken Uv many. ■:f the rdiicuEcd and higher 

e]a.*m-*, |n ililp iuTtli^m pruvjnw of Aierbijfln, Tbi nf l*iih tnngtuig:«i k rX- 
landing in difR-mit parti nf th* country, *hh the (uleanrt of ctfanurtt and lb* 
pte **I™o of InkMTUll pCJlHS, 

Arttbie il llie M igiuiM Uugtiage flf thfl PeFriatW. who cWtn U urtitjirfc' ThR lo Inn* 
ln.tr the Ktrnu Into another nr \<t perform their darolluni im any othar. 

TW Nrtlnpwna pprnk ilw Modem Sjrinr, b* )mi Ww, It im* an tmrllM 
IflngiLngc till wa cornitii-uced our fflWtmaT) labors W# Lura reduced le Eo willing, 
and pnh| Ward in it about a hundred thousand yniumcs, canlwBtmjr tl» HqIj Scrip- 
iuie*„ ill and many utE^r jpiptl and u«;ful !*«&+, Hill S tj loriftna 

&f Pend* speak aims the Turtiih language, ai EImjjt nr? brought into omstaiit fall**- 
cour^ h- i rh i li< ir Uolmmirurdan nilrrt, mrMlfT*, and fi;l faw awtijmm. Tiff 1 *? who- 
lire ha Kufdkljin, fur El.u «»»tnimiu, if it K undid* instead of ihe TurkWiL 

Wbi*™ NcstnrLniiP dot'll in the m mar? Tillage* wiflb AnneEiinii*. Lbrv ftUu acquire 
nitffii c.r I zrn koowlcdjfr (and ttre, frw Oriental* always u** ail iht hn^ungef Ebej 
know, If r^L muwi) of ill# AnurEiian. Tim f't-ndan i% Hniiiud,, in * lindtud ex.trn£. 
My luffliij Ncilorlnn youth,, of both ififR, hi nor icmliuriei- 

111# jfau* "f Ordoiiah ammLeritie abauE tire llkMirand *nul®, and iT.i»© tta Hw 
ndjitcmt ri«giiin# of KrtrduLrvo. iprufc a crump* 8jrriac. iwl fTMtlj dkflcii#^ fram 
1Li.il nf cini KailoriMlv They rail it ..Pi kd i. L #., - of 1 ho inoiiEil aio-* TJwy rn\m 

■pintb TdrfcW^ -md KLir\Ei-ili in ihe uroL’ InmlltEv* »hift tin? NHEnfiaB* do k». “f Cm# 
Jcara in tin: im-rc »intPicm prTirincwi of ibc liba^i-Poru n*# die Tcrf^an ju ibrlr rcr- 
ttncrLbr. TlH?y nil rend ibrLf E^ripiturvi. and pcrfbtU ihofc retigkHi , rni>bip, tq 
lie l.*Ftw ; and niany of thdr etlueatt'd nrrti b»d able n» mitt at am! wntirw in Jt- 
11m x\micoian», »f w\mn dm t ntt! rTiiriy lhnu-*tnd in PunuL, ipeals Ult Winlrra 
Anaaeisbio > altlawagb Elsolr cfklm daffi'-rn much frwn (Thi! -fraken in A ala Minor. 
Tlic andcoE. Ajm-tiiirtii k iladr nittfcimri dialrrt. Imt I|hj in beginmloff In ow eba 
niHidcm in llwir rtl^Uf wntddjL |Mit EinaPitrEy nodcrtlw iu0wiiti* and labor* oftlaa 
mitekrtinrit^ The# alan ^pioak tJu Tnrkidj; aad lbn»? liriog In rlilagei with tlac 
Jiesliirirtnii ar^tilto Elurir Iw^taft^tL 

Tli# Klird% (hal * I range peop, rntnaberang wmi# |wo million** and rpli L op info 
near im hundred tflbfn, tprnk fOfTUpi Petaiw iflWl k «Mtl an mawrllt.-q kn- 
goiii^c. alllarm^fi U cvkulHl nk*il/ he redocnl Eo ■wTitin^', from it* near rrialHa^laip lo 
Per-ibin. E?nrtra tit# ftr*t gllinp^P wc hare fif tlit'in In hi-lory fc lh#r bn ,it falPr wa- 
iilned tSadt andt-nE chundcr, bring nlafayi sam-? klkfPQI ft iatl h Iwarixcmus, 
ami aiamodii^ ytnpte* Hot. Ifli«i p of *>nt nMm, vho ipnu wvmi rear* 
fihiLiux e I ifin and il^*- Nc^ioriiiii nf K^nllieau, haa ramlo out a JbnltEd Ti^’ahulatj 
of ilk-1 r Imiguajfc. irlilcb I hope bo way tr# Iwug fijnl tiwa lo «*py fur your 
S^Ddety,“ r , - 

Til nrc voi ilfi* read % letter from Dr. Andrew T* Vt^U mkmmrj at 

SlAr»l4 in Sjrim dated Anguat aOtfe p I80<f. sifirin|r n ^talDAttc neeouiit 
of tin* np|di^tion itf lb a Armenian Atphabct to iho writing of tbe Turk¬ 
ish lahgwigo. This lcL f (. i r, i<kj long for insertion here* ^itl he printed 
in Jtbo ni?it number af ihn JourejiL 111 n pEistMTipt, Dr. Prnlt write* 
a* fuHuWA: 

“ I tat? advanta-v iif thU OF>jaoeluniiT t* ^ iifnrmatkpo. if ioy U to ha tiad, 
a® l« llso nippn^^J Jollity of I ho wofl k^-wn legend of (bn S^m S larpm, d#- 
tailed in 4 he LbirtT-illEp] dwptrr r»f fliWwn’* UfMMy, and In ilie #tghte#olb cfispEw 
erf ih« KniAE. Tins qi|e*ih»n ia aUrtd faf ll« £*rt of a claim art op by * sawn im 
nnr Wi%bborb«oiL Abml urcniy funr lumn nofib of M»m«k nmf sic w#*l of Ab 
bistrtn, f* lb., ridago callrrf Ysrpix, whlrh I* QPpMif taken far Amblwaa Ih# 
bSElh place of lb- £*pmr GalurwT Wish ibc Turki*bnwwar. and !a al! rt!Wai 
di^uWcDMs ll i* wU«d Kfacia. ITwr# m tnrnaf of antiqmty, which aEEert 

thxt K! via a pbc# of idia# haportmee, la the neybborwif rr^Wo, about two 
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lioun diiljml, k utowrt tlin- cate wiwm th* ift^peri tfwftt t\wk two wart uric*, jitkI 
•fHJttw in I hv ploa.- ktiww* tbr lEtftrwl of ihv pcrvurtUiim vf TrtLuyiu* |ib« Dwla- 
BLii [Dci 5u*| of 4 be- Arab*) and ib* Clirlftlin yuui>g men. The beauty wu h> 
toui'li ettvciucd in fntiiirr tlAM lJ.nl building* wrro erected nfcr it’ ilie'W* ww 
tJin gkti (In whkh in a tprfjig of wwirrl being, aa it nu« tUrnd*, lilwf * dwells i tin? 
^ eJj iW Ilk* * Thii has a vtry Sot fnuul, fa tho SnrAcrnur styte* except llmt 

liio dixiF it**if lidi A terjr flul Rrwuui each. *m| am i; w*i Atmafl tarred human 
farqi, hu-w much defiiced. The Koom (h;* Sab » tran*l*l Lull. ji, tie,, uu1p| repr*- 
wuti lliat building* w«Tfl rerml over tfcie original I*™. At EpEiePOh ill Asia Minor 

CBT-B In iJiuwn. I unJt'i'sljihst, but hub if made of it, Ami dwre are fro MillgL 
XuBT what in tl-O jfmund of Llii* ttmlitiuu here I Waj tli* IrtuJllluP AjjuptrJ,, And 
11m name Id a^sxiril with it I or i* (.litre fin Ephfifiui {of wluch 1 ran find 

uti mil flf Ad* MonrF Are tlwre any otlsi-t tEnim-ini* Tor the hem! 

Ferhapa Ktam of jfdtif friend* am iia*wcr theae cjura hum-, which Laite a certain 
town, ihmigb perbapn no great faiporEuMe,” 

Aft*r tfw reading of the correspondcncE, the Society proceeded to 
listen to cotomimScations of which the folio #!tm wt-na offered (the third 
and fourth »i tit# evening meetings At T>r. Crosby a) : 

1. On Brahman i cal 1 n-Mrriptioia*i in BmJdbktie Temples in Farther 
JihIia. by A. Ba»E]nn, b!JX 

hi ILL* brief pftppf {which will Ij« (pre-n la full in the neat number mf the S^fa- 
4 |'a Jaurnal), the iuiIW nmc* siw influancd of ^,dminni*tiL on ffuddhiiim m Siiuft 
uhJ oiJjrr CututHwa of FBfthv fruity m>ii ibm pfvee^k to vcnioni of ihe 
hwiplhFUi uxumpmnfhg «VcruS fijiuirr* of Brntumuifl njuratrig (ho wrtlU of a 
B mUlhut ftwuatcry in bAf^k^k; dmduJIn^ with pnrl of the atnry of a bretuwifi 
who didijtfanNj iiECn ^imn from iteiuue^ 

2. On Early Mahmnmed&n Coins, with special mferonee to the spcct- 
saev contiined In the Sodot/i cotlectioji, md in that of Ynk CoUege* 
by Mr. Fisk P* Erowor, of Now Haven. 

The period of corty MuliuiR«dia eoiiuy^ defined ai remmenriair wilh ih* 

tuuff , About A, D, ™, after \h* reawvat of ifa- rftiifiite Thum Anl&n Da^ 
m*m*.*vA II Ending About A t>. Ison, Thp eciioi of ih* iM^rcnt n^faci» And 
dyuritH »era britfir dewrflbmh In n F«*TwpW^I order, from eu*i i« wul; com- 
fieiK-fajf with ih'-e »f She- Oraimci liJb cm.I Altti-fde- eahf*, and nn^iiirr |n ifco* 0 f 
theTwknaum djniutle* in Ui^iHir Me^fR.Larqiil (roumrkBldH (bf tluelr iimpfariumt 
of I n mil htti iml auEjuaJ fi^irti a< -rnamentnl dcVfaA*^ ibu^ jj! MtK-ul (u 
part maited with hnmn Apiri^i nf ibe Kntkiite end AyuMie dvna*U« .,, pVw,t 
(the l-.iffncf dktin^niithi-d hy itm Morh» of gV* fnina tiy Mrrrrel of it* «uHitn-j, 
uf the riral culifute □{ Spain, of the HaretnihUi, rt.^., r | C . Tim rtuhliigv of the 
3cljok^ Jn Sjijna and A^ia nml of ihe M'firul ^ijftoacrwv of M i: j h 'tL hi Lii 

fijttU! llw* Lnaniitiiun to thir modrin MiduLmnudtm tgfai^K 

Aft a lerpieS to ibis paper, llw, Nathan Br^n, D D, formerly uf 
Amapu, presented to Uis SoefcEYs ihe next morning, a Ktt of twelve coini 
(eleven silver and one copper), struck at zncdefn Mobrnmedno presses 
In India, and exhibited to ihe triemherv present n considerable cotlecfion 
of coIm of the same character. The tlrenka of ilia Sodety were voted 
to JJr, Brown for this valuable gift* 

a. On The Dottiest i.’ J^drtraiture of the Chinese, by B At, K W. Srle, 
lately lalisiwnaiy at SliangliaL 

hiuiJjoffl^f(?ee]nij»n of Chlnra wood ftigraving and 
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dissoursod npoo the Chinese Jdru of iJomeiS.lt riiioa. ami upon the filial mrenmce 
of the Ufcidm. 

4, On this Origin of Lfingunge, by Frol* WlJKaru IJ. WMtocy, of 

lluvim* 

Tlila »■* a* tire anther rrtWirkM, tire premised omtinoitke or sequel of a fniwrer 
papw, premiatri to e his Scatty some lime iIpw, In ilret paper. Ire had rt^wspid 
in J3TOT0 that She beginningi of Tpilfi-RumpfU «peedi (and. partly by infer*mre P 
pare tv by direct proof,. the Iwg-E tilting* of harortfi InriguBg? in gviretal) were mono* 
Kyth&ic rwds, by ihe thrahi combmaEwm aod funJuii of which all l1«? form* «f iiv 
fleeted Ipttgaagr 1, had been produced. lie pew ur^tfd tlui ihi problem nf the origin 
of langiugn h.id thus been stripped of modi uf it* ilifflealty ami mystery, The 
vea I tEi of Use nwihlrsl triune* quiam by slow acc amnia tkm frnm nn nyigituil pOT- 
erty, Httrl we luiTe niKf In ^i^fy ounelree farther imw men should hare brcums 
pofeeaaed of the flr^ £mubl* germ* of speeeh- Ami. in ilia flrrt piece, it is pWfrtT 
Ufliii^wnry Ur suppose them gesretatnl by any other agrltdy %hm that which la 
■etiru in thsir after ramhinAlkn amt diwlftplflrtit iJinguagu is not oEirerwiHP a 
dlTina silt than as man* whole nature, wiiti all in emWmeoPs ami ae^uifemt-Dt^ ia 
« a. AifiJn. it h important to w* dearly what i* I he directly Irapdlins finw re lire 
MdoetkiD of II ii not ad IfltWfttl lunl n^siurj impdw to expr«MQB 

m tire Mft of thought Itself; Ft L* tins de-ure of rvwltioftwatfoa, A solitary mm 
would Dtnr farm & bregma if* i two Cnnhl nnl (row up bitf rtber trKhont fevirag 
H>m? means of exehanjfe of ibwJtfbt, Ijmguflgr remit notx&mry to ihflogfht •, all 
the ilic*lc.t.L precises c^uld hr ctny no, 1 hough indistinctly and feebly, wuhnut it, 
Thought gnci before expression, hqt remit bwUtiblj loward It Wider She outward 
imiHilM re ^FniiitiiLiraCinn; arriving (hereby* setoftf tartly, al Ihe powessmu of in 
tmlmment wlilch increases a Lhemswid- fold In own enpeellka. It wa!J have ex pfes- 
titHTt , ami Would have found U in rating nlllredn, written «%'*, lad I he 

veku re-en wndtiiLg, Dot ihr T'lnce is fho appamred means of mppljwg ihtH nmt 
want, and no nice of vki has failed In discover ila uh>, Tn oreiPimt h r the dlftw- 
orv, and To nrpWh the prmliKthMi of ihe fim «lwwvila of art^ulaEe i pe.-Hi. w^vaml 
tlieorie* hnvp Iwvii nmpmsL The ifnaireatopoolie aupnofi^ ihe fi^s nnn^r* of ob- 
jeeli. and am to hw l*^n gmnOod hr imirelUei of thecti^ of nrimria and she 
Hunik 0 f dbid nqiure. Tin 1 inSerjmbnal fe^rdi oar mLlarel racliFimlbo* m lha 
br^iiininifs tneeck A third compare* mzn * utEcranwi w.tll dip rio^iiw ef imt- 
utoI mfcktancre when ■truck»«&d aitributw to rbe fimt men nn vHnliwd HMriw 
ti^c fftcutty hw jtirim; eseires-feiai to tire w-Uoard &>rw**ptema ol the mi mi lfala 
last h auiiftprtfld by nqlhlriBr in uur ea t *ni-iiw nr nWrvatiM, anti U foumied tm 
un^ond tk n iry; St la In be wlarity rrjocld To tins oUists aWfl« ^lae fi nol lo 
be denied- f-srhurtiitnw* atk! imitaflva wands musi bare beipni men CotroErpr tJUl 
the rind in Ihorv^ictii nrv ni^reiurnt capable of BpHPit| tb« wanm*** of 
their sfuritsi ilnl aeEunl study of bngulge -Jirfa net ihuw rbniA to hxrc been, to 
aa-T notewofthf rateoti eitlkir oit^marepoeliei or in-tcfjrctionni; nor dnet *fiimd 
nry rmattire it. The pmraa flf wt making VH la Lb* grratrrt pan a free and 
iTuiEranr one ; t’t was n tentative proceus, a derisal ami «ptftmen^ fr f 
dgr .4 t.>“be ibenrehirth apwHjdatod by # WnPd&Hy wEih enocijUimw iriudi pnwd 

Ehnt mim ! i emWwmenli nre i-a«Uy hl jbar tlwu Ure« of the 
Jnfrrrer nm U ihe be*t lliat can br firm for his admire of Ib^rere. 

P<rfiap« h li WL ref, thill Dtoda Of menlBl artinn, their drlk, wr m wbjrii e.pectmllj 
puts limning* m% ef Eire feorii nf otl^f mutoK i* lire power of 
on the-focl* of cuiwuiunMi of aaaJyilng kmjwespttfW, ami pwWW IMtlMV 
pans are rapabie of receiving d»lrbet s^ui.. ^om. animala appwch to D^ariy to 
a caporitT fir liinflii#** a* to be abl# to amlrnUiitd amJ be rheected by Ii; so the 
tBsrrr Jjrmf children to comprehend linpjghW^ wllrr andmof^ 
npiilly iliin thTfer power of vmpktfat It It may wa» .be r^ ooed 
rmL. enpaevtv fir -p^h. Il» dktMtt fcs>« U.e un-mpre^ibla oyirer, ^ b 
stiSire, to W intelligent dof t* not much gyrater than that from lb* dog to th* 

lowrsi' ami least fldtinible mres or urem 

A lively nad aonrewliAl prolongmi dbcturfoti th? reading of 

tbb p*i>cr. 



Ivi 
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3. The History v( ibr L-arncd H.tiknr, VMr of Spnirariitrib the 
King, unci *?f Xnfkh. non of IlftikjirV Ulster, tmnskt«J from the Arabic, 
by John F* Brown, E*<±, of (^untwnthippl^ 

Tti4ftiiiimimtrfilU>ti (it* petting whfcfa, see Mf. HrawtM 3*ir*r, flboTfi) w** tm- 
wwmi by tha Curntponding Sccrrmry, t fto ^utt a ikcreL of 1u ttnEtnt*, and re*d 
««kjr ***** bf «y iperffakrjvi oMi# rtvte H hn etpi iipimnct of 
tieinp: & mere f&Fttlfd ink, wt IWUJ *ft nnvlhmgr td-mrieftf uul tffeiimrily at- 
Uinl^l by itH mnkrmfwii awW to llw niua SehFMfbrriti, 

FUHtHf, 11* slnty trJU, ifrin- rfutdlrM, silnpfl* lu, itrpJifW Kata, ittcbtt him iuV 
Ttnk™ ( htvhnn upm him kin ™lib. ami, in hii nwn oPif prfKmiih. ■hrmiet- 
s 7 lM B«l ifce ywmjr &*n iurrwtiiii barfly, md forfeit* his an dot favor, 

dim! llhfia. to ruin thn lnt|*r, forgH fbtaKnrtrta la pr*** him Hulliyof tfrusim. fij 
thr tftt£ is dmhv4 and o*mr* bn feftant rxrcul nyr. I,m b# in p*r- 

aujLdtntr it* eMfiltaijF thru Ihe Vin U * trill Jroqt *f bfc lm*ij and li vw fe 

clnwh irhn^. Bf aflrf knrcemc4 n in Mg* fan I be kb* of Enpt, tallrflta 
Efeniutaili 1ft do crrr«in hart Jluns- for Uq p « r to pay him fhJ - nWM #5 
■T™ rur Ijns* year*. M.I prumi-inif. if lw rarfonm ili*n7 tori™ him if,* wwni&m 
of feMhr nnw lima, Th* tiftf arHfbhi rr-aririfa* ara mretlv boIrutiiwI. 

*imI annum lb* Um t4 Jfailnr, u bring l he -inly gun wt« andable VnnucJ. In rrt 
tlinii. »gt r.f their diflkuttr, fUUnir reama-um. and U revived wiih srr.ii hr, £>4 
undertaker it once In tafufy the ilrmnmk ,.f Horn oh He aceutiirlfahn (hi tn»fc 
wVnWullr, sn*!, ilium lib r*lum iia triumph, the klhs- fjiv^s Xndan inl<> 1.1, hajirf^ 
He shuI* *h* inftata op in a dm.^uei* and qj-dwnidi Iuili witb hb ovil b«bitvkir cuilil 
m bnnu open Ln Uw mkfut and dJ«s, 

On Arcotif, by Prof Rudolph L 1'jifch of fest Lonid. 

rrii^Tifnl dncrttied accent a. Mnnging u> the irn.fmT vlgmeDt m Innf-uiUJ*. and 
H rp«d hi unparlanen e. repr^wtii^ the »jj| .,f a „ati,c and wrlL wilh >U 
ehiitiir, .nnnicu dmrmeft Ite weed *1 nm lb- vie*, of fraf, JJoril* 

]Lap|i, Mt h.rtli lit in* " Ihpielutff* itorSputiw'ni rtintniMl them up in tl.e f«|. 
hw h f pr "" U: 1 ara ‘wqtod* ^ juse.Lt, ilie went anr i r he rtpjtu;: tin 

™ i «»* l««fliiWJn «»«■ UnniLiflc*, » the SUtwiic amj ihg ftaeL (he 
rtlrrag in ntherr, u tbe Spanuii, tuEui, iiotlom G^lc. u.ij ih„ hntrtiser,. 

r * ,roo « « c « t ^ taw Itawnk bi lime, and I. Hareh.iwd fro® it 
1 Tll f "i fnlw ■“T hl “ ft ™ IffglJn-ni the Tftft t! on which it fiifci, « eawra the con* 
uean after .1 lo be doubled -I The oriental Ian <ga V m inline to ecmit ll.e final 
rrilaUei. ll.e oecnJrhtal ]ji||ridi«e« to accent th« anterior .vlfobSn of worrl*. a. In 
T rv r ^ ot taf»p. hi* «Mt 1* detemiined [ B Ii« phice hr I he omaew 
drinenta of rowei^WnWy ami jK*iiio n jUrfiw two ct«rWl,|T but in uhw 
^ en^l radtcwl accHit (tin the aljpUant mot^Uibb) )*, ^ ;„ ln> . 

dured. & The footer accent I. liabl# u. iluft il* place in. th* prucrM of iriflectioa 
nMdcniwi™; but the latter u .talk 7. The ridkal acec-nl ha* led to the hire? 
taloO df * HMdart flrtmu iir lQ ■ 

Thoie priocipb, Ptn£ Ta/el illurtnUsd from the Rnmanco ian-ruep^ .ho^fn, 
hnw. under the mfinence „f a rlnw accent detoloped f™> tha JSnl fl f hf 
tacre been doubled, and ihort v„£di tnmle knj o r rS |^ 
diphthootfi.wfuleMjmaocnted dim rowel* hare been Weakened (* to i^Twel “ 
lett alinipilhrr. TVro oIawim in railr Frendt mdaat* n *r,w iccml in 

wtfut mrnu m ilj^ birtrti, Ftnf. TmAl pointed out s imilif cbnnifM a* 

lb* eifot* °f • ihnng accent .fcrefciped f ran » (he wtak a^cot of ,\ w Aiwlola^nn. 
From lh,* cau*e unaccented rowel. ,n final ajilaUee hare b«n weahencdTto r“^ 

To^he^^T.^r^lw t'V t' lr it* old InfleltiML. 

Tfii t2.* «me mgriKT Pojf„ Tfl fol nfftrr^l llw thmwa ef sauihI vbitb tbs wwkM 

the Ar^taw h*^ KH«rtJ]y uhJbi^ b EngSrti: hr whkb Anirim 

^ J tlnT «r«n ETJZl ‘ {aicajl 

^rlJir P ro °t'uaml mpecltrely ai o in/n-iar. «i in nrooi', and 
a» in jwewd. AH thne cLaAgn be riewad a* Intrnrificatmu of the priiitlre 


Proceedings at yew York, October, 1964. Mi 

sounds, prod deed hr the vn rkin g of ft itnjng JUNient in the Lrunailiijj. pried fr*tb 
Afigta-Saxctt (4 BUHiErt Engtlahu 

The rerulmg of ihifv pnjM?r OCeiiftioti to a good deft! of comment 
nod criticism* in id mini! km of T or in dissent from, iti principles nod 
itnttmeotii, 

7,. Couth in niton □ ttd Conclusion of o Xotfcf of fr.datnmn Hftadi'i 
Book of First llip Fruit, dtacloduff lb a Mvedione* of the Ktiwrinn Re¬ 
ligion i rend by tne Corresponding Secretary* for the President 

After a brief KtitpUnlitkm of ihn pnioti to which ■ppriftl jutenium wni directed 
in the pmriotw rnflbniUbkailkin Ms tlm s^iriety respecting thi* puhlicai too, ihr f iurth 
fctcli.ni! nf Ihc tflfcPt. rubilitu 1» the frill uf LUILD ffn.’d ft pre-eilntHlt fetllft of TIEtUB 
uid happinoft* iu a higher w*wk\ «f %hl K wm nml rntitw, dan wing nn rod****}r u« 
oftplftiai the- rs.i*ten^ nf evil in Lhi* world by making it ft punitive ds*pt-lisfltiiwi for 
Mm of a pretUiLis frtftle nf being- h war ibun rIaMnI llwU tfeti Hflitort fifth irtlhM 
eanildU entirely of pprriuwiH <d Niwuruq penally —itnxn ai3lJ ren^iJ Ms certain 
iun^lnrtry fonwifo pdt»iw»the»tiniu of the SupRm Ddty uf tin? Xa*nirE«, nuntiW 
'All, iknrtahgj villa refevrow t<5lber Mi ike fflwfl ur iu ibn baveto. u hi* ml* 
his ftprewr tilLva—of which «w -i if two example* were given. The sbrlh h?cti™ 

VllilU IhrtEcvtl, Which fvibMillki ihtf AUtfoMfo Rlfl UfMttt Ilf No«ftLrbn d^gttUy inter 

Cflingdtkdv for iuconfirmftliiJnof rsmielitoiiMii iu whkb an* m led by the oj^mnl 
tfoeunsentfl nf tlw trad, tbnu^b iDcladmg eomc port icu for* nnt shew bnrajjtrt *>dk 
Tlie- w*Tenth notftwn, It mi arbwrTvdi ii a ftamLivti gf ihn aulW* dteeorery nf the 
deeper BiyHteriM of fbn met. uj bis ft>nversScin tint In Judnbm Bind ib*‘n to Chris¬ 
tian Ay. arid nf tin? tmitmeift hu met with, rn cdn^ioeti^, fm-ib ihe Tho 

eij-htfi ftnd Ift^t PiH'ti m WHS po-»«d nv^r, t«ink T wholly cnrtrvrr*TP«]—in argnment 
ilgjiiiLht tlid dmiEiani'^ ftnd rate* of the N'o^jiia. u nd of bn irgjriTLajMrc: i v til eu 
oriqitdhlft 

The pnrMno of th? tract thaR rertewed dne* uni errmpppp hi i'rnpftrtnl!|C4 ftbd in- 
ttnit with that pdiraulf puifcred; for which ^ wrll an Iwi um im nheimcl 

of thewbotw in-Lj appear' in ihe Sockty * Journal. Uirw k® liar* wdl iuiE»p for 
the present, Ifl ndilitUw in what *tw ftud of tho wmliE op nnothef oocaftfrn 

8. On the Inlerprclalion uf I Cor, vii + 21, by Rot. t^orp R. Ed iter, 
of ^feredith, Y. 

The pftiftftg* reftdo, “Wert UionCalled (Uttlirtf car# nol (or its bat even if 
thou art able to bc*utfH fr» f liure sonse GftJ *bi h GioMwiv uod 

moat mcwlrm £Ooam«nlftUtffi) ufldurstftnd v* riac object nf ztf'to*; whiSe 

Do Write mud Merer, fdlws'ine ChmortWl ftod tnn^t ihe fthckdl intefpfr^n, 
<™ider u ih« objWTt Sdr. Knilei t^<^d Ihp hirtetty of opinion on thb 

Rubjoct Ho eWiiiMMi the trttimoTiT of Uift *ndi«il Ydfiion*, e*ptinltj the Synfto 
Ppfetft He regircM iuv$$r* » in abt«t ulnnlly K|SeW bj »be immediate 
cfflKext. The nbjMtion dmwn firm the pf^irlhig §i *m ha rod bj tftlfinig mm in 
lhn team «r And finally fee nn^! that due IntrrprotethMi ie mmm in Kurmtiay 

viih the Tinwt eb^ft JwMi uprewd hy St ftad ftnd by the other Kew Tcatunent 

Remurki wens added by alow. Hadley, tYucidfih ft«d Owen r wlm farored tin 
eppoftite conilmctinn ef the peaaage. 

p, The History nf iHdfttfWb# from tho Red tiding of tha World to 
the Praent Tlrn^ contnining sin Accanst of the Creation, RoHgioitf 
Oovrcntnedt, Usige*> Chjimct^r t Astroitniqr, of the EnbftMt*iitft of 
that Kingdom; % Muhl Riga Sir Apftrta Efuhu Ikhtdar, cb:-> etc^ 
etiu Yolttmc Fitst, 

TIh mnbtrr* wbo« fftmity hate l«ng Iwld hbjh -Iftllon* nt tbs Owt fif Delhi, and 
vhnj ™ tUmelf Court FMt to the le*i Mr^nl empemr, nxemeU b hi Inihodwtba 
the mn|tT» which kd him to undarlikl hie present Wert, Mul iut« iu plan, m Lt.« 
fiillorrlng viwds - 

Tan, rim 


n 
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' J P 3 ° foLCrswtiigf nine crvAibv bj Hud atin in regular *peott*icHi ■ 

Ll 11ll> nrll ™ti0o wiw bietlrrt. The wrw that of niahiMtil a 1 principle, 

«»nw tenuwf ctanatitd mjbn. Tlw ihinl was tbit «f (picnic oreatsiMri (mr-atira 
of llu? Mnv»b wbirfi wa* mmiitieJ fbrtti tif itgniL’tin,, llurpt! 11111*0 mrprs the prSifl-^ify 
crMtuHV Ehi* tfeidapineabt of itiHliKTrCo nature, jrfrOfdfMi bj the irKiiwrreti* princt 
f'l^- Tim fourtli Ctmtkfn tu tiiAt of liMtfiimmla budir*, The finti crejatfcn -n.u 
™ of Imah- The *isOt *"»» Out of plznn* etc. The weaife ™ thru of uy a* 
Hie eij-hih wim llull of tiied ttnn. Three fire Were tin Marti. Lore antittn And 
ll,- n I.ir, creiriDft w H A a -d -in ,;! i-jjlm, v* i u I, w i, U-ih pnm.m m, | , £ ,„■ 

" n,tf "*!** nnw prereedfl Ifl gate* detailed aconunl of cub of llw nbure no. 13 
creftlkfim with ifceir iJiviilHi into rentes. H^fcLiT with lluir resractlre employ 
mcpits„ |*vj rnmrriC. admLisEMijTTLbrT of jmtfcfl, nll^Q, uuuwfv: hiwI HaEo of tm\- 
, a P, ’ C ^ c '**^ 1 c ^ aE, ^ Ji ' ( n gnr.-nHuetit, chubgn in |h# li^r ]_ present itete 

of fHii!u-*iijTlty, FMlroootfljv ftnii mailheraiiikml *dimre T rbraimli^y. nedt- 

«MiH r lu^'un^e, Iteffrtnre *u*d jwctffi ihfl (1 im= at* ind oimip, nttar *ri*, a^ciLiiliure „ 

pimvmwr rnrii™^ md dnruEer; Holing abo the m h&rcU, be^u wad bird*. 
iun.^ 11, etn, af JodCbtlkujm, hipprapsrlj nlkd MlndAUAoR,* 

Thrt idAmittfipt i. iU Encludre only ihu aceminL uf fbe nine creation , h which are 
nQKrfboil wish name d-5tail in ihv unUt In whirls they qm niBialinDifl atom. Tlw 
nultKimlra r*Kmlm are mainly the Purrip u : bat *nlh their phih«rx>hka] at^ xH- 
entitle iSnymm Are mii.*d. here mtd Ihcre. fre^muoU cf tomtetm Enroptfln Boi^nre, 
potnrl miv.i hi a tefj cuftom oinf iher- ' 

* 

W ’ ften t1,e ^fl'ling ftf comfnuniottkin? m fluiihoJ, a veto of thanks 
to dm rvjilioHtlas of tho LJmvwitj^ for tUs^ nee of their room f wu 
P 4 ™* nnJ Socletj mljotsriiedj to tomtit ntnda in Boatoti 011 iLl* 
*«T 0 HUwntli tiny of Mflj f J 3 H^. 


Pratttding i al Roitm and Cambridge May t 13(15, Hi 


Proceeding! al Barton mi 1 Cambridge, Mny nth, IfcO*, 


The Society assembled, as nrtul, at 10 g*&tack in the morning* at the 
room of ill l 1 Auicrveun Academy of Arts and Science* and waa called 
to order by the Freridctib 

After the reading of the minutes of the Inst meeting, the Com milted 
of Airangcnmtita announced the order proposed by tl mn for t Etc present 
fre*4ons: namely, that the iporiihg should Ihj derated entirely to buu- 
ne?*; that ibe Society should aa^emble again at 4 o'clock In the after- 
noon, ai She bouse of President Hill, of Cambridge* to Ibten to communi¬ 
cation*, and fhmjfd adjourn at 8 o'clock, in order to accept nu invitation 
from Ur. Beck, of Cambridge, to a social gathering nt tiis hon^. 
The*& arrangementi were, upon motion, accepted ud ratified 
Keports from Lite retiring officera were next called for* 

I, Trwum 9 * RrpvrL 

BECEirrs. 

Balance on Inuid, Mny 15 th, IMh - - - - - - - § 4 GQJA 

Memb^ri,' fin: iLhfL a^axEneDta fur tie current y car, ^45!i.r»0 

do. do. for otiver ycau* Hi.tHJ GS7JD0 

Srii Of the Journal* . fiM4 

Intereil oa drpevita Ja Sflf mg* Entity * 4048 

TntftJ receipt* of iK« yaw, 694-00 

EiPENDITCREfl. 

Paper and printing of Jaufail (Vet rill Part 'j) K FreceediPg*, etc* Ufllfl 

Binding Wk* - -.* - 53.A! 

£jfpen*e* of Library and Correspondence, - *6.50 

Tntal r* prcnJitarf i of the year, - ■ fill Jfl 

BdIuhx on hand, May ISfl5 P * * * *53,3® 

91.14419 

Not induded in the above report k the «wdtd fund of about £IGQ 
for the pureliiaet of Chinese type, which, being ms yet ttnlxpanded, re¬ 
mains in the hand* of Mo-^rs, Bftdog, Brothon* k Co^ of London, at 
interest. 

%rZibrarigm*t Report, 

The Librarian read the Hat of donor* to the Library and Cabinet ttnee 
the last annual rnoetiag, and briefly explained the eLutm-ler and value 
of the NCTcr&l do nations. The complete stukmcfil ii appended so i3.ih 
pifaent account of proceedings The number of printed work* in tho 
Library I* now SflsG; of manuscript*. L22; showing an iocreave, aa 
compared with Isut year, of 1W printed vetl^ and d inantivcripts Tbe 
tooaE, iraporUst part of this unusually largo acctanon had come from 
tho laic Horn C. W. Bradley the Adkk Society of Bengal, and Her 
Majesty a Secretary of State for India. 
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3. ifr/xjr/ of Commit(ct of Publication* 

This Committee reported that the print]irg of Ulo Mcrmd Part of 
Vol. \Yu. of the Journal was only half completed, and that H>m$ time 
tntist yet elap^ before the wort won Id be ready for delivery to the 
members. 

4* Report of th* Bxruu^tt, 

TheBireetora made known that they Imd appointed the inert nntnnm 
meeting of the Society to lie held in Xew I[nvm T dejslgtuding the Pre^sr 
dent, the Correipjnd'mg: Secretary* and Mr + A, L Cuihred of Xew York* 
ba the Connnimee of ArmngcmujtA for it; the time wilh fued for the 
eleventh of October* iinlesa the Committee ahniildj tee reason for chang¬ 
ing to a Inter ditfr. 

The following giintlenicn were proposed ttnd roconrocitded for elec¬ 
tion as Corporate of the Society, 

Piof A, M. TJndtej, of Crnwfordfrtlle, Tnd. 

Dr. J> H. Stock* of Philadelphia. 

Prof! Oliver SEt&rru t DiJ^ of Cambridge r 

H» gentlemen were ihercnpon balloted for t and declared duly 
drcterL 

The following* elected rd previous meetings had signified their ac¬ 
ceptance of membership: 

Air. Theodore Dwight, Brooklyn* N* Y. 

Mr, Henry Of Kingsley, New Him 

The following mein bv rs bail deceased since the last annual meeting: 

COaeOMATE UEUlFEn.% 

Hen, Charle* W. Brndlef, LL.Hu of New Haven. 

Pruf Henry 1L Findley* of Naw York. 

Rev. M^rk.’Murphy f of New Brighton, N< V, 

eoiuia«^o>-Diao memsiebji. 

Bidaop Will lain J. Bonne, D,D^ of &hnn^hai, China. 

Rev. by or Locwcnihil, of PesliAwnr, X W. Jndm. 

Rev, Miron Window, D.JL, of Ifodrna, loilin. 

E*V- Auatm |L Wright, Mil., of Ortimuh. Paraiiu 

Tlio Correa ponding Secretary, when pn-se riling this Bit nf the Sonic* 
which the Society had suffered {SdrW the past ye*r T gave nlw? some 
account of the services rendered by the person* rmmed to tlte Sncietr 
ami to the cause of Oriental learning. Of Mr. Bradley he spoko nearly 
aa follow*: 

The ilenth Hif a. man like Chalk* William Bradley, wl» Iuj= *n diftwaiibed him- 
Y U th * l™ 1 ™ *nd fririwl* nf the Society by hie art ite p wemitliiv. tad 

wiiLtful tot-sr* eh iti brhuTf r do 4 to be pvwed ttTtr witlieat mj.h-cih'S nonce en 
tfux part Hr- hat be*ii i«iar Ci.mr* pending Macotar lance JtfSt, nrid nc4 a xtnt hmn 
E" 4 ^ m the jniarveb that be ha* ml mat or Imight e* hum U* r^denc* m the 
p™^f his ioiefeM In u* end tn the ganae ire renmetiL Xart amamD, har- 
biX return*. I tinally to hit tatfr* crrantir,. ha w** trautfrrfvd u* the 111! of mt C(l^ 
p*wnl-v MrmtjiMi. «_• rami her fur tifoi m- wta deiiirafd ffDBi nsc etfcng wilii ui at 
UiMt tinrh bj nh LIEhr^f which proved: to be ihe fureimwiiar nf tluL whwh wded hie 
hfe m the «r!j *pnng. 

Mr, Bradley wee kirn in New Jknp, Juee STth. lBf?T. Ha learned tb« trade of 
a prttjlrr. hut wa* lint ciratEHl lo absii* in Lt r end nnjjwhi to prepare himedf for a 
Jitter ipJiiiTt of iwftrlMW 11a tmlerad Triraty (Ukjd WttehSigtofi} College at 


Proceeding* at Boston and Cambridge Jfay, 1 SG 5 . lx\ 


Hart Ford in li*5 p iffleed Uirauglj a jiftrf ill wut=#?. ilthI weni lo (ha PraloftiLDt Epis¬ 
copal ibeotogkal in Kew York grAdnrtfcg bi IS-fln, Atom this time H*s 

received f*ry Arprt imjurl*-* from ft fill lu the pistil, mulling m a. diFlrmiw iSek- 
ifccxi o f several months, and girfBg a -"hock U* li in neTta&s i^Cfin fniitn wMrti h* 
ehjtct rrcuTrrvd. RflUlwiini, ucll^lky,. lo lEh-rLUl depfrstlun, wmu 

h jfuptcHHn which pumucrf Lifti nil lui ltfo f iiinilmf hit se-Smly. and somcErnww rising 
to ■ very painful Tbew eAumH Akti|hM Vm u> s5auink»ri (ho mEnErtty 

after Een j eJir* *jf *rnFk* So it; diafligfi and Lr&Tel.and the artrrities of public En»Ea f 
toiwnvt- tile necessary candicjims of fiislmro f^r hktir 1& \ H$, ha held for n yw 
I he office of SucreEcry of Sstnlo of Coflng&lcgL Tn after a year or two 

he vmmtomd hL eonauJjir sereice In ihe E&*t, *i Afmy. when- ha 
cintinued fur two year*:; In IbfrL hr was consul at ^mgaptife; m 18-Bli at tffeyAe, 
Thera he flgtfinubd until 1800. Hi* euiunUr lifo howwor, «A* variod lay i*btr 
Ppcrml pubhc ei^plnjmi'hti. In I&67. \w iwttped hww as bearer of I he nv w Lrrily 
with Siam. and, on Tiis outward powiOgo l** JHpfrpo, lie Irok with him it* 
being invoked for ilia pvrp«4« with pb-mpal*fU i Ary power*. Tto meit winter, he 
teftitiifMiiiifd the rapedilLun to the IfoE to, at tile ipistnneo of Lord Elgin, » oM 
■whole knowledge of (ho people and cbe eounlrr made hb Mrbl (if special vaI oe, Ki- 
turning in ihe spring to lu* * cation, he found nWfliutig Um tlwrre tlw appomlUcnt of 
ami Lor onmnii'J'Jaaief on American tMtfLs ag*li».L the i'hineK govern pent, the Fettle* 
rnent of which was succcMfolly and konurably aottfnpHabetf, ifEer monEla or ptf- 
pining tol l at Mnruo. 

WLc'h to-lth mi t£h enfeebled by "erens labor m ■ Eryifig and dtKouraged 

bj the iiHiitfirEcn! recngniElon of hk wrvicer on Use part nf (he ftoirTnifimil* 
Bnuitey rapiipnrd hw C^uhAip In 18fl% and reEumed to Od« cmmlrj. Efc+t Ihf 
lint veer he rplnrpiad oun ttiore io the KahS, tniTdliur fiteo^ffiv nn fk way m 
central and norlhern EuTupr. During tbit llwpw, ha neld |]w om^a qf -Aesktafi! 
ift the Chinee IffilMrial cualotua at (be great eanEral mart of llarikow. Bat hard 
work, [[epriralLiai of eodetT, and the dieccirahirhi of the pla^r, CMBtnueil to t-ctl 
upon his Iws 1th, and ho lareed bis fafte humeWArd for cht* time b (be fall of 
JKISIE, and raacbr.1 hnaiUm b Marth, gremtly irdweiJ bj (he ^oyagA. He ipentfl 
few wtieM In GerEUnae. wwl ianried: in ^’eW Haeen In Augu-it^ lliftt. It was than 
appnreat E.o any *ne wllm kikiw hum that IdactMMikuLiuft was broktn A “light 

tiumlylic sbihfk hail IxLmed bolh Mi bmlx and lm iw>pmi of Ha dMaot 

rally, but ataailiEv BtaW wot**, And in W^a on the $Eh of SfAicb, I0SB. 

OiMlnffuiJiiisfffc#(«rr« «f Mr, BtolUct'* chamrtcr, wludi wtrr pnwibMilly lJla«. 
tmtoil in nil lii. ami puUie ck'aliiifiK, nf^re mBflfi^ncrK, feuiloiT. Kid pn>b- 

itr, *TL«e evmblned in win him the twjiftl and CKlfiikncc nf *1! will, wham It 
caran in cmtii£*-«f l»tb mtiv« and foraipiar., in (hi ofUH Iriinif im! .Wlitsiti 
(dtm.ii.io. in irl.ii*!. Iiw dnlic* |.1 hotI him. It w Lwnrn that. wMIk trltarfaw of 
the hunur nfhij anuiiir arid (ha jut iniereiti nf hli eounlrrmen n* would tolrral* 
and nphnld no aw! tin nnVindno-t tmrirti (he On mu! pnpulathHiA H* 

Ilj.J oluiiHt a joaUiUH tare far the rctMrrn* of iht weafcrr tyr, whonl he tegm.lm! 
as especially under ha# iitfotrcibn. Ha abrupEly Atan^feinei! a IrtjrineiH coanacl-ioa 
bbi wbbb he had mterei! apm bti ■w*«l ^ 091 ***** lhwt ^ fiFtq 

were Im pert, m trading in eplm 

Hi* Ivnz and lurttsrt fur Leani-nd ptiriuiu wrf« imnmb ahbough bis health, dvr- 
bg nrostof hi« Hfc. dl^Mliflci luni for wi^ra and rt«itbn«t Ut»€- Ilo 

tuiil given tnudi ailenEii:>n im the subject of proper names, wM-noblLrig a neb «Tk?a 
of botiks relnlhig W iL end nialrrpg many nni-Po^<np€ wlteetjoei* n nd uLve*LiffalM'Mii h 
Aasof whkbtnfljperhap b*futuid h amditbu WTTm 
h^ Ei km^wn to Lire print*! WA* rn Ibis line nf iiudr. iclblwl| iwi^dr 

wa* Lho* limited, (be *lu»rilW of hli Snlen^t wv sh.itra by his geowks- liherainy 
toward lW mgaged in ftirb pamltft. He ww a brfmWnf tp- mnny mdiTOMla 

and Jfn imlrfutigaWr nf nf ■ Klu fv ^^ih^TThn^lf. 

obj«U >j( nalura! ato, hr a! way mlloried *.r «h*n n-lirf l un far him« f: 
fair cnnatnnl mquiry WE n«l to t« - la whom fan ihi. b» muri- jWfh. 1*1* 
from Ski rubai Hal#,! OftoU r. 1 ***. and IBarErd " primtintnH MifiornUal, but 
which i7fcfl.l impreper now to *«*« puthf. h* aajra: "Thaw I* (to toil to Ky 
dews to K!fT« (ha cau-r »r pcrwnwd bj jowt Soocty—l wodSH Mil jrou a ahip. 
Iri«d Of books anil mahuwripc^ Lf 1 were sod ^ ll , “^1 

In snj power to he wore libctol in nij aRrrinJ than [ no* am; but, mdi mHm, t 


tsii American Oriental Soetcfy : 

it gliuily. There *ro aiW Jusd ladEtidiut* oh my bn! which matt jwi 

be "wh &« Ehe Uriti-h MiiMiuiti, Hritub AndwedogV.iJ todtula, Ut*t- 

JJ»3 hucrary and 4teki»i§e 8oeimy + Jbh AntHUJlirt« tk 2ivnwntlii?r IM. 

feimfBtIgB Stunlbke OWWtrift ^ehbb, et^rt£ h to whidi 1 Lit* tfi ifeu r in the pul 
twelve year*, in miHifiJf and In boubk* MSH_, aid niftpr artidca which 3 hare pur- 
cIummI fuf them. uYi'i- f 7, Purng Uifr pn*E twenty yca/v. I hniL aim insisted 
jrui^ DfflHiEii in obtaining iheir ciiucatiuri. m Eiiflci ini «,um% aanuunl rag in all to 
Wi*tv eI< uhEi HjJUtf, I ran iruiy ray Hmi. Iu lira* Mpvttdwttf ipnrc than EWo third* nf 
ray inmane, 1 have durivwt fur greater lALbfiicLiou tkui I culd iintre doew hy u-ing 
It in may odicr tray. 3 ibirS **y Lhew Ihtu-* in applrit tif bnA*tlrrc h but It* r!to 
T im my unlj retwurti fur t*H doing ittnfe fur the iiiLvrvii* ufyuttr tortifutk®, which I 
nave njiM-li ni hwrL* 

^utwiUMiiJwliDg tlud hn Hun m-b lo cr^tiia tbo huhiIEubm of Hi* jpftJi, Mr. 
Bnuiley s ibifkiiEtniif tu the rJoeMy 1 * mtlucliitfH have bum jjItbIe# (Lifi tln*w* 

of any i^hur peram. syf 1^' tt,*u0 EiUchi of watlo. printed ■o.fniiiiraM-ript, rampm- 
tpiff tnjp library, mute Hum &iU beMlg to b.Pdk* which bo lm fl jrfnm, iu umi-Ually 
Iftiqfe jwujpartiMtL wf ihrim U-ing ondly xml vnbabb -bixUk puflUM b Ewupt; or 
tlw Hilhl Indeed. Li it EkrV u> *ny tlmt s if the mlnnm* Ttuifid by TTrrHry frum 

Mcfrtki i W deducted, man* lion hair ihv rjikuw of Elm tvn of oar library 
outlie IhiLis JjiifcL After Ub tn^E return to IEi^-t iJtrtiftiiyi, and when lie wai In treaty 
fnr ibe «Ja of hi* (urge cullectintt. fueling uuifctdti tou^uf in main it, lie w|.j]t cure- 
fulljr llmetxb 4i^Sf. prcliinif cmiE nud MjEiin^ anidc Torua iirery book wlikh had 
any riktfun to the DviiuuL Itar ^blnrt bu nvn In almoU enjuuiI nrvpofElun rp- 
rklL^d hj bN lilwrnlity- Ami bo haa hriu^ht So nur trej^iLry. wiLJihi ¥«■!# paid, 
rainr^ itiari a ihunuxnd ^kLIoclotl by per^md wdicitjLtiuiLi froitL Ameriotn nier- 

dmciEs reorient in Chin*, n \uur% 4if il for ibei -pedik Hdijrot uf the pureliano of a 
futil uf i‘Eil*t*L- typo, she fitwt in Amorloi, which will Sun^ reiu^i^ w# ErasS, m inoa- 
nmimt oF hi j dehirn- eIj.i -1 bti i&inrLtnfPu?n ^buutii tarlEfirlandrrjE jjjsiJ. anti: lIo ju^LioB Ln v 
the peppEe anu.rii^ wliom hit own l«t had ^ bwi|j ixiim att 

Dp™» Wa ialer gift* of bijalc*. Mr, llrmll«y tew St to irapatfl tk conditio^ tluU 
tbs library third4 ool be icmovmi from it* pre^unt piLncv ul dupedt, in the bdWing 
of ibe library of \fl-k l.^llvtg'o^ if cuch Pu-inirv*! be itimJe,. tli^y ctr-o t>> pti (4 (wiEb. 
tb-r oaevpEmft of dttpibaaUw) bOfi Ow pnawailen of tha l*tter UbrEury. While Wo 
Ittpat. a« a Sfrwliriy, r^tl tbia rwtrictitin, Wif niny yet nwmv tLjit it will do t »rub- 
ab4y bo fur a lung linta, if ov«r n lluil cr^radptt fur ramotnl will fti^ur- whik in* 
if tiki o w d H kB ■b*Mi!d bfl«ame operative, it wmM yet Imto i|L istif a 

moeb huger dmuNMi of bUok+ Elian we own lo any u-Llmr IndLrldiifilL 

Dr Pater Part^ of \Yadjingtati h adJwS bb Icitlraonial to the worth 
cif Mr. Hra^lL^y, tu n mau and a public officer. Ho paid, further, a fetl- 
'tig tribute to tbo gift* and virtues of Bbbjp Bmo^ iwd to liih labors 
om fifld ieeceMfur ceforta in befuilf of caJsglitciement nnd Christ kuity 
in China. 

Dr. Htfefud AnilcnM-n. Scm Ury of the Amcri^n Board of Coiniiiii^ 
fLOtiKirs for Foreign MUnions being called ujtoei, gavn a hridf report ntid 
eetJjnati: of lha life and Inbmof Dr: Winslow and Di\ Wright, tiif^ion- 
■ri^ of tbe Bonh|, who hud >lae4 bE their po*U, niter long and faitlifnl 
aen icc. Hu tuftd p in part, frotn the biflgiipliia of tbm gcnlleiuspn pub- 
< n “Miwioderj for March nnd \Uv r ISO^ !>r + 

Wmslnw n iiripoHnnt liter arf work, the Coin|.n benJvt- Tatnfl and 
Kngb^i Dktioiinry iMadras lea^-ito}, which he ImnJIv more ihnn lived 
to nctfrh, tu bud npua the table, for tba wtmuatkn of the member* 
pTtaent 

Thn Corresponding Sadrqtikty n?a4 front the ,L Foreign Minion ary" 
lor April, ItSOS, Homo account of Mr Lot’*rnihil, whoae life of r4re 
pronii*r- T in n literary sl* well n phitunlhropicAl poinE of view, wn* 
brought to n premature dow (he was hm thirty-eight yearn old) daefaff 
the pMt year, * * 


Proctttliugs ai Bbstm and Cambridge i% s 1866. IxYii 


lie ilIho reform] to the mute lo*s wbidi Semitk Kludkh its America 
JijvJ tnsum^ 3 n the ilentli of Prof. IHdlery, who filed the chair of Ho- 
l j few in tlio Unkn Tfconlngiiad Setniiuin m Ntw York No mm m tho 
coiiotry h mi bid a broader faumblion of profound uhoImnlkSp, or cave 
promise of pouter omfoanec tind tucfofncAs, 

. ^* ie Vo*™** nest hi order being the olioioa of uHkers for the emra- 
m W Mr. Cbnrlea Folsom, Prof E. R Bnrmwi., and Dr Peter Parker 
wen appointed a nominating cimimit lee, nmd the following tkkeL pro- 
posod Ijv thuiiii, mu elected without distil £ 


JVfnrfnif-—Prof. Hii w a tm K, 8Auaitnii p 

f Prof Charles Cmk, Pb.lX, 

- EOV- WlbtlAII JxKK£, I>, I>. t 

{ Prtw T. Ii. U ooLeiLT, ]J.D„ LL.D^ 
Com*p. Servian /— Prof W, ]). WimsEi p Ph D,, 
^err. nf CAu-jfarf ■Sfecftba—Prof James Uagley, 
Jtmrifinp Stmtarp—l lr. Era a Aijdqt* 

TWjitter— Prof D, C. Gilman, 

Jxbr&rian —Prof H', It Wurrjfjtv, 

. Rtr + fforte Audekaon, D. 

Mr. Ar I, Cotiieal, 

Prof W. II. OnEF,v t D.IX, 

Biftclor* ( Prof. J, J, Owex, 1 >. D., 

] Prof. A. R Psapodt, D.D^ 

Dr. Cuafoeh Pi-raKKiNn, 

L Prof John Phocout, B.JX, 


of New Uflvcm 
M Cambridge, 

H BestnOi 
" New Haven. 

11 New IJjiven. 
u New Haven, 
u Cambridge. 

Now Haven. 

** New Haven. 

H Boston. 

M New York* 

JI Princeton. 

" New York 
“ Cambridge, 

11 Ikwdotjr 

u Ntw Brunswick 


The L-omapondcnce of the lutst sk months wm kid upon (be table 
by the Cofropcmdfog Secretary, and, sa usual, rend in parL Among 
the eslrucls Hindu we it the following: 

M. Ad, liegnier, under cktc of Jnn. at Pariit, writes: 


44 In eonfi*mdj with llie ifodre which you erpreMed (a me. 1 have lulirirm] one 

of rny cj?lk%-iiM at the lnlrtuk, Si Alfred Maury. lo obtain tosn itw Hinkler of 
Publie IcmtniclUin Ik gift to the American Oriental Soriely of M. jccutinEi 

of bin joinin'¥ to fftonldA. SL Slaury Iluj! rury obligisgly acceded In my re^wvt, 
«vd. thanfca C-- bij efforts, liar mmSaLur baa Eon ram ltd tihl wtfh a wm ljh.khJ 
a copy of ib^ wu F k h s|iw*E4un ,"* * 


ProC O, l3ohtlifigk h SL Petersburg^ Alnr, 2flih t I^G$ ; 

,d To-day lb# fuMriii LliPiiion of Our l^aieon, indading to tb# eisl of the 

kUer pA ho* bwEi eomplctiiHi! ibe E**l part moMiina »iateen sbrctA Of lb« (bird 
volume of m\‘ TlsUad^ ^prUcbc,, 1!S4 p*ffwa are printed, lo Lhe word .iias.inrr^u. 
Tn this port f bare atlomplcd tn Ti^lorii n wpf Corrupt apberuou flora tl># Ynoe*- 
laalm, to whlrb Eimfor hml taken no ncepi hja. whik n^vmhde** they yield on 
acceptable mnamig m Ibcif prr^nt farro.”., - • 

Prof, E. Bp Cawdl, Ipiwkb + April 25Lh t IS05: 

“ Mj Pnmili write* to me feom OtJeutta 13m l o very pcrr»t Pandit fcnt ooch thilber 
from (Jojibmir. Uo came rntna jenn- before, tin-1 n«(~ nEdied otar Puoditi by h|i pro. 
found ao(|Uaitilaaco with thn Klmo-lnhi Klii^da KKtdja of fri Hardui: Erl twl hr 
Kcmt abnort the oalj man in India who mildly fcnuwi L(, Jij Pundfit, Stuhf^h 
CWodra, then, after vinin w«cln uf fnaitlc«w enlmrij, at lail: persuaded llw obi mnn 
to lot hint bi( at hii foet m*l hear bint lecture on It WibWii iTSautfra urnr writer 
that he bar jail rtdiil with him, during hi« Meoad vi *it, M^iIkavA r a Bai^idha Dar^mi. 
which war an inroperalrio moc to Our Pu&eUea, and lutt got all the thfEkulluoa cltirp! 


bdt American Oriental Society; 

up i|piin*i my retanh ■ - ■ Mt ii eactmdiHt ttulii Dwcmbw, m that 1 shall m4 
fofl obliged iu start for laddie before Nm torn birr.* 1 .». 

Vrot Gh L v Wi5li„ Milun, Jan. 2*th r ISAS i 

M I b^r you to erprew to tho bowrabla Amfrinn Oriental Sncwtj mjr Ikelj 
*i*Htnde for tha MBfulwiilMi to OdTommdlnf Hemhotefop wllh wMrh it bn* icttn 
fii Ho bi^dfir iaap T And i pray you firmer to praaeut tv ihn Hocfoty a copy of my 
liitfa Wink entitled 1 Frammcftll LingcHudicb 1 

11 Within rtn Eurig- dims. ] fW l Prod to lb* Surlelf ftflOlhwr ISUlv work of rdn* p 
* Zi£rum;n:*d3*&-." anginal!y tutrtjM Cl* he a mere critFrism of ibe artldr of hipiti 
on tlw? t J yp*y of Ttu-Jtcy, pubMnrd. in the HrTcmh fvJdfiU of your 

Journal," ■. - 

The- work referred ls p on the Gypsy L$pguflge 7 having just nrmod* 
ttas laid before ihe meeting with ft brief ex.plnimiiuti of it* diAfifttar* 
Ko¥. Albert Bndmcll, lUrakm, W* Africa, Fuk IT tin, l&fMS ; 

li Vnu till, I Hn>db4 rot, bo feilrmffd Co !»rn Micmdblng ««ipcctfag the pro^rwi 
that <■ Mrig made In radoefoat tb ltwt]*gr+ of Wwi Equmoriat A men to *ril injf k 
■Eld in creating 1 a lilemtnr* m limn. Utily nboul a ^cutr uf venf*- brave jw-nL, pinco 
all tin foftguagira *®d dialects ppfikm by (be tnoifcrftvm irila* l#lf«n the Niger 
arid Congo wera tin w ritlcri r And unknown to lurvlgoffi- The RAllJsfe m the E^i*i 
and near tlie riven ttln had coin* fa o'nlJict wKh thlH meti, nmJ noticed iliat they 
ecEtmtbnlculOHl falellJjtitfpw by mraiii uf aBcnt wrfifwt clui radera, Fripuded tt ju 4 
kind of civiliri'i wi lchif,i Ft or bfodc art. far btryund du roiupMiL-npiim of jl block 
ffin4l p Of bis tbil I Fy to tnOitr But now h ten of [he*o fonjcoagcr, all of principal im- 
pnrliUKCp bate been acquired, ami tight of (iem mW lo grammatical rulra; and 
already a ccmudcnihlv nninunr of lilemtura hit^ been publt-ljtiL in tbrffl. Tliou-nndi 
Of ualiTts haTR Isarntd Frail, and Oftdij fa hsa Own longue, bcAE-a ib*r govpol 
preacbed anti the rou^v of Zion - lei,: 

Tb« Upocgwo V 4 i tHi lir»t of Ihrpe tangoM to ha reduoed to wrilinjj. It wai 
found to be in numy mpeetv o ramttfkalile ladipta^c, pbltoftoplikfll In itii hLmrtoro, 
Qttphoofau% nod oacooillugly Sesitifa, After aitanr yrara of tfailj cm*, il *tlll dfrtl 
opt new beantiefl. and new dlffieitSliot. It U -puken bv the aptull rmmillt «f tho 
apffti tribe it Gaboon, and ibeir kindred a| Capo kpox, Ciraraa, unt a pliort 
dk#nmr< idwafil to Lb a smiilt nut; but not w ExteDHTely in tvu at Oral suppcned. 
Thine hnve t#en puWiihed in thia laripuage« a grataand TMftbuIary, n pnmaxf 
feadin^ book, ratuebEm^. h/ton*, bihJ about tma half of tbu New TiofiiiiHiM. will] a 
small uf portion of ih* OSil. Tie work of irmi-laLin^ Elio Sefipibfca la gradually 
nrd at ftp! a very dLrtanl day will Ur ^ortpleled. The Frerwh deadt 
nuMinnajiea lrnYa also puhlipbcd & few bonki in ibis kiijfwfug^, but tnoetly, I lw2i R To p 
OWibcdUd with Ibeir own rhurcb aervfce. . .. 

The llafc^le langtiaifc, dt^fiog materially from tb a ItfKnyfwr, Ibawfa hitimf 
H*nj Wonl* m oomrnun with it, n nmkm by cIki AkdEi iwopfa, v] k o reside a liuta 
tlkUiEiM frufti the mih m either skis of ilur equator. They are uiueb broken and 
■eattcinl be-fa^ hard fne«^d by Urn nrnro naju-aroiw and warlike Pangwea. wIkv art 
nt^ratliuc f™ lira hifhfandu toward tha Ooftst, Tbi* iiftpu^gQ wp redticsd to a 
writeen form icveral reftra ilnoe, and a gramnetr. a teOabufary, Aome prlmarr books 
and btrail'll, and ihe O.^ivl of Match*-*, were pubthhul in it" A few of tltf'pfoptc 
hare learned tn road it* nut it has not ai yet h;en> oxtcnBirely nn'd. , 

The Ihmjrwe Ua^agt, upokcn by the forge emmibwl tnlie now mapfllig tbc 
nr^mui of ibo upper Oaborm and it# Iributanoi, bai bofrai tunnuillT reduc^f to writ- 
ing hot noihiitg fav Imn publiduhl in it. The fwoplo ore mbw\&e with the Ak5li 
and Mpoofwe tftUa, and aru raphlly ncqmrii^ Oidr fonguage, oj wrv al^O wm* of 
tire adjacent triUia, pi that pmt% thew two writif-n Eim^uei, mivvft nem- for all 
ihetHipKLLiEiun FVfchllh^near the equator on tbla iide the Hirnm del iVyital mounlaim 

™ B*ng* ^ngua^, which fo apr>k«i on tba ralranJ nf Cori*^>, *W foHy tnlfaa 
wmh of tinbocn. and by a few pff^da on ibe maJfo forvl in tho virinlty of Capca 
Eittfiiie and SL Jcdift^, luia been writtcJI mil, a ^nimnuLr ]rai been prepared, and 
byrnna, cated^mp, and jwrtlono of l^eripture tnmrfoifan hare Un.>ii puhbshnJ in ii. 
A large number uf lb? h«IIyc« hate foamed to re*d, and jt a probable tlmE, through 
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Hus meitlum nf ikk tnugur. Cftrktisin drilllaticin imy I» ooramanirated t« iHr w^i- 
t-er^Lfc tribes jvsiJiiis in mil nejir the ri^rr* Mouniiak Mum, rind DdhiU, Thi* Btn^a 
ha* many vimli hi eammiA with tW ^Jpongwis wad Qdiek,. tal L* mm* nearly re- 
Luted to'ihe Utter,. .. 

All the language* tlun far nsraiwwHid are wimrwtial r*tiled, uu! tho Iribe* ^hSrl* 
PTraitk I liett l ini ermLnyii! aod brWlMrfyt Uit the licit Cd which 1 -.Hull t r r'rft— tU, 

the Dunlin—i* ■poked at fht (lanevaani Hirer t \nd pUcfii adjacent, what it two Iiisb- 
lE^'il m*lr* iwrtit of GsUmm. und by tHbw wttMj wmnwcivl *idi UmW «s 
iffflT I hr tqimlof. and it behrfijifs l« * dtfFt'fvnt eliaa, It in written, and the mlire 
y&w Te?tuuiml lut* tmmlHteLl mla It, U*id» f-mboH ef (ho Did Ti^tetei-ril. 
tilfedilkm byraih*. acftnol-boMjk^ cti Tbr wbota Bilitv will at bcv duEuit day 1 m 
fmlSEsLiwi In tbU iiuportain lon-uc, wbidi many uf tbs natim hit* Iriinol tw 
rein I tuul write,,.. 

A Unit apreatrirw milrp pcitlh of the CamrraWW, im the Old Calabar nvi-r, inmc 
iiiij mile- frmii ft* Rtetfii. live a Iriboepuaklns Uni fift; a liti£tiru£fl whkh hutaeri 
ta writing, end nrrw WtUalmi mliw* lilmtttK> than cither cif Itw bofor*- 
iDuntlopaU ScIkuI- book*, I negating a LgramnuLT, smihibi-tk. gengrapliy, 

ealw'liUnM, ftyjofi*, cU,. Wo bred published. The wbafo nf the Sew T?*Uwm f 
Rir L ill- larger |xj-rt of the Old, tare betm trtm-in.teij (drcutfr, and ib» Ettk people 
Will uk hi] bare eI*l l ^rlpiHUi- ftihb in Ihuir liatiu* longue. A* tJM* ii the trot IbffiHir 
tbl irilw m Liu- waten uf tlw Old Calabar. llio uUier lesi unp^iriiml dmh\:lt iunr 
(pro way, or become a^imilalM! te il l winS tln*^ rdili* tn-hru aa eltbtf iide P UnJ tar 
bhuuJp raaj hi beor-Sc.-t by thd ftlettlm wUfb li^t Wn prepamL arid l* witj 
inma*hf, in the ESt . ., b 

MurEli of this Old i "alatkir. |n nil tlm Delta of ilw Mtfer, anciu.LisKT tJi* 

New Oalahnr, Dr-nlo, nml othrr rircrt, ij apskeii tlw ftoama fba. +\ bw -tdr In.oka 
m it luiTfl- bff«d odbliabal. * ■ - k . ., 

North of tho Ni^-r priu» the Tcmlw 5* eitL-iuUdy ip^lmp juwl «■ now 

r«ul hw a lan,te burtitwr. wlsn at Sierra LeofK or in Umtr own eflontej hate been 
ItfOddht QEHJkr mi^ inmiry j rill Lie IKe. , , + 

Too fl^rkdaea «r Fenuanlo ?>, an Salind In the Oulf of Oblim. n^.irt a KltlhEml 
tnfUa from Uw toMl, ■p^itL- a lan^ia^ quite slitlrr^nl rnnsi t|Hrt« tint* far KnMril 
ft Wb reduced to if wrillell form yean ag>s, uw ft grammar run I a few 

apiftH boaki were puldbhed, bal it ha* neter Wn uwImmi). .. . 

Tha ftmt Un«« of the iM)goaffev I hare nKjiiiofwd («r four. IndiArg tbaTUo^fft) 
im* wtifE^n ffHt liv Amerkat, mttWHtiri*, lbe otf«^ hj Lu^li-li ami 
Allbcwab min -h fk«t bM bm pokNdiril may b? fouRi bnpurfftci «M the 
ans inoPe llpu.rod^Jf and femiWlf kmwn. atiU gMjd «^icr, 

ivnii Ibe aiidiifoas node to Lt will be an wrt|Movdmcai nf^Mi what o»w vxz-U 

As our work pmwk ft U= <band expod^rnt lo mirtlrr wtd rotluce trt *W- 
jiuf ^i UkQ of lIjc other diaieef* *p&km by trike*^ Wid. « rt MBBW inwardip 
mud. uf lhia kindaf taWfriS prolaWyluirn H t» Mffannrii; w<t, ” T « 

no knowledge «f UIT Ti-ry lur-e tnlw ur nnlifm ih" •un<» linjpwge. T]h) 

inultipliriiv af fetigdM m Arri» will rento tins Jggt*** -r ^rwitana T i!ia.k« 
•lov. un(if DasUw r.rr KtflirffDltv clpfnle.! In ««||ip Hi tbi* -b palmrnt «f LuNt 

» wM »* ip tfcef* ft* I.MT or iu mwifet A KWiWii. "Wfc; JJ* *; 

..if Tbfrt «™ MCH known to w mb> •!>*“ lulewl, *“ 

n ^n lttr iIto or »iic; iiiJten. r nt i ^i , rQ•£^Li3HS, ,, . - „ 

Mr. UiiihneU ndiU ofocinwitp—pw*»*Hy tt* f^P 1 ’ PraynT-of wr- 
rrai of thu I.ThifuugPt wferrol to: Him' -in* bore omitted, 

Ilr. Julian Fiirst, Uipxig, fcU 2Ttb, J 8C5: 

u |[ inn, lieen mf wi>1i to git# to tfi» .Vnrfirtn Orirntri! Soriftj, or «l.n:li I 
am*> forturote ». lo linnS***^* 1 «!|!^5?^£lS5 
wilft fcti fiffiirti* 1 

Society n rtpiti - y -- .. 

Vmtm [t tlte tide* Of ihe W^EKl C'^mtKwesJ l - 

mrato.«ni «3ili «|th*tt«jr mnaitoowejdeA 1> "HI»'**" (h " 

for ih^o ibirlj j. iix I M*i-, mLuI? ui-I «*i>r:liiuf to my abwod 

to i^y^ch wll* in l\m rnflon* il«f»*wnt- rf OriroUl lanipugw nml Uteri 

1 


a a* so iui ifetub^r, a net* token of mj brarty symp^l hy 

. I permit mywlf, Ktordhiglj, In .«iJ tW» AmJ <a *b* 

,rt of my xtenURc Uh«™ U-wn to U» pWii-nt time, in wJilcIt I lay 
iiElr* of llai worb oipFnf*»od kr ifla* ajTan^ftl acr^nUftr lo dfjwrt- 


roL Till. 
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lure ru ibautil tari ra^ Itttwr to fdeucr, Only the rslrcwp# L 'i avBf rav h fi*. rids m 
kunwd KtfritT, gjra Hwraurmipr r *nlly to rcjuie* in the lienor which hns been 
piud me hr ihe Afnrd»o Dritnlnl .Society* 

E permit mywitf farther to to ifm Society Ike nupumnee of my imduusgv- 

nbW remct, OU ftnewiat of iu idiiiL^Nt JibPFi, *bkh I atct tolirnr with crea-t. 
tolere*t. ,*♦ 

Tlsc report h*™ referred to h m like form of a eireular IcLtar, Inlw- 
pRplji:^ in rmiiiL^tripL h del nil*, with cjcpE&bBtmn of linjir detain and 
Waring, and of the reception which they have tmi t tfit author** mnrier- 
om works «EiJ^r tho P-ucco^Vr Wads of Philology, TrenslalianB and 
I4J itions Bdontific Journal. Jewish It blory, ami HtWogxapby. It wai 
wd in ntaUact, and ruiirnrk* were outdo upon it, ami in m*>-£uilioii of 
Dr. FflraiV labors and mcriu, by Prof. Harrow* and other® of the mem- 
bats present 


At tilt afternoon mooting* at th* homo of Pit^Jdetit Mill, in Cam¬ 
bridge 1 hn .Society Eiatetied to communication*. 

], Modern Pldlulogr: El* Method, Objects and Result*; by Prof. 
Rack Ip Li Lt Tafcd, of St. Louis; read by Mr, Abbot. 

fknlihuncbtal dlftiBctfrm hiftwem ufifirtit mail ra&drrpi pMTnln^y i crtird|fif to 

Fmf TjH U Ihul Uir fnfrtkT tturvuirfi tit# aytiOictta mirlhid, ihf EitWr thr annUlTc, 
TLe- i*m i-Lyrt.f! from iheurW, ibtntlKr from facta, iiM'rfldms iwur fnsra tht hmivn 
||J tii® aafasewu. Oh® nf th\3 precancd«<td kJeus of tie ■vmlwile nhtM 3 * time hm- 

BWS* j.;«I|iitiifFiL ttKlH num^ttfd to tli.# «n«*—tftt body, nf vldvh iWrht h iha 

^□1 r Mnc.- (ha! lungifflct, lit* thought, k urpmi,-. TUifhlto rfaw ii Aminl to its 
cjunrnie by Ba&Cf* It leads to ihe Mibv op nf a p valent uf [TnE™il Gr&mrtwi 
"d »hc nlpuEieiniihifi ftf eht* wish Logic Th# mbd df Wilfit-lei y«v Huruboldt vu 

toe ra LI to ’Lin-1 in irhifb tjw 6xml UtW#un anoknl bdsI jniH.|fcTU hhnalMy 

Wia follLrlU, and Hid untilvsk fnelW k ^lfi®d Um iBBUflitifftFr. Humbl-IdI® rh wt 
™nw»^F ^ Hr. Stabthfcf. nf J^rlhi, wJs.i hm rid hi® phUa|o|rt nr tisr Mha 
flW "‘■bwl that fitdl eltji^t^it, and whn hm anniFisl-teiJ Ibo tiJwinlinn r^r n aniv^nul 

Kranjinur. Ttie hitwt importunl WfinlwUMkhcd by tlieuew^}. \„ that lntigtnijc 

“ :| J tlwru™|ii| uft N>|uraip, and iJiifiT ta thfir nrgAtiJltnlldn. Laftirmir^i e^ii i-ti-i ■. nsf 
m.AlrrL«LUhj wliich inti thiir law* n my hit cjsj.n-.niL Kvnt. n cortnieied 

tol imppsCt l^'hgu^, like tlhi i hincHJi iiiiffiim fur ibe purpupe, JtiHL Imiu ilmi 

*«* «*pn»«» wilt) HMjsal f,cilltf ull Oi-ragbti tin, ,J r pen l» m the mm- 

lrnt .if • l»*giMKT ; flfl ivpr^miUjK the pn^i^, of a pcr.p.V In tenrlcclei., nnd rtin.j 
Upon It. ■■tilu iin-il Im-iLE. Hi fr|>n»cfttJti n ’ pucuttnriUo of njrly.ha! duinKlrr. S^rh 
peeulmniu. .ire «ipcv»nl partlj in ib. gnmiuf, |siftly Id tin- TUn.'tl^i «r w«ni- 
.; r,T *!r": , * ,b ,hfl r nft H» “WOW of nimninUfo pmnihw; ¥i(h lbs 

Dtljtf, tl«t i>f ojrajiartili.p ftvuiulfljfj, fn the ItKcr, l‘n.f. P..(i of It*)). W ptw- 
- T Iw iniwmlnptjf aiujintn n»lm.al jiliruvrieracy m 

M»*n hi wmL Such idlo.mm.iir* Mtaid U) lit* tnotl^, th« ptnMc'utioinT. of 
tlioiitplil. soJ nitti.ifL-.l ibfpjHfkn ia ptfutnomr uf in nun Tltt> 
touryflfic* iliffm from uiw msoUwr jtitf.ilj in ihtir w«nl d«i«tiui.,phnwii« didrr- 
eitcM iif jwrcrpthin, cwi. tliui ■ HHiMbhal [tmjlwr h-j*rt nfili* world: 

bat iWim. ll««r ww uf Jerdopwirtt uf [hit-lit ,-ual „ 0 j mu »f w|ir ^j^ 
mil of plitsKwh while ib* Semitic tonguei h.v* hi tlih irfracln rlitmvriff uf ib.-lr 
mna. pw.f»Lif in.ire pcr-Wtatl* ilwr kiwqoim «%nifklU*rt or ibrir vordk Th* 

olyeet of niucltm pLUotngy Ii m tiefiius .ml illoittnie itic dUtoMt iDt»[e. of ibtnurht 

»n I iHTraipliut, lh:l.)J>tj.nv to dUKtmift nnm, MHimwmto. m 4 Mi«MuU ?b* 
^ " vufymftmi, net «t *wttinpSi.lki(L Hi* «it-n« I* ufU m«p;*d wiiti 
Ubnr* upon ifm, cstciriul* of lungra, prepnrinf for Eli innet Mul. tie. An-I cum- 
jiiniliT** ^iufjiiitiLr h rartlwf «dvjttK»d iL-itt romffaHlErn tfimolorf 

Ampf. rtimui. hom it, wrillng, of Sl.in.bnl mk! of fuu win rivtd In din*. 
tmu>E* \*i BDinr of ihe topic* |KnsHQlnl to ibii pafnfr. 
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S. On the Ctciwifiailion And Chmuetcrbfcteft of the Hottentot end 
Zinglnu Tongues; by iWv. Eovfi* Grout* of Feeding I!i3l% Mas*. 

Thk pspir fw a Rurafnary esI] 11 sit 5 am of (ba irelulIrtHklp of the Smith African 
languiigej*, v|(h hciii'lu' account of fhrir *lnfcturif r Tl^ «ithor first r^*ieWEiS U'p- 
nm , 9 kIm?iih 5 of Afffcnn Imping™,, lh*n tluii of Dr. Blrirlt, ptrp is t 3 » tiui t-r'■ pata- 
Jogqe «f £ir Gn=y * Libniy. Of the Hm Ecutot *p*ck* of ibe Sftaib A frrcftti 

divittan of tho Miffic pcoognbatJ langUA|^i rtbr- ^Enrfpr-ifencisilJigj. lie de- 

icrib*d Iho Namaiiiia^ Ihi tn«il pfrtwt of the sUn&wl*. Of lbs fucS e- imijeiuki iftal 
Luagungv^ ike Zin^iiUi fttmilj—O-o Bafila of Dr. ISLcik—till* Ejfitrlj lk whole 
■nullum port of ih* er^ttartit Iti difbkHt* rm iklWd, and ihdr rmmpciiMk 
reirr* and rfk-rft£lerifiic difTdrsnres gb&ced ait ami finafij. lb'.’ muln fe^iur** of 
thEir MPtflmoH ilracEuri* wero ratiaw^J: their aim pic ^mbfEle farm, c&rb syllibw 
of iin*lr p .!y*y Hfl-hic word* ending In tbi toiW bttfafeftl flbrwnt* <* 

prrl'nrs of fbeif IHitUU, Willi which AT*? tPiife to ■£€€■! thi»W «f til* *dj,«iiTM JliJil 
piif tkipk^: t!io ennj i][pnt kjonl fnim* of ihe T-crb-i; (he freisdum of *J tiluiliral hr- 
rungt me at* Ait-I the Jwluijf prinapk* wWh garem iQfili nffai^imot r and to 
fafth- 


3. On the Origin of Use Hindu Syrteiii of Nakdmrn*, nr Una Lunnf 
Dlviaiou of tbs Zodiac [ by Her. Ebencxor Jiiirgcii^ of Jiolilli trank Jin+ 

SJpWtSx 


Mr, Buries* Ml eodWtfil brlirf Ihat the jvvtcm cjf miti-iWrai •rtHaffn* 

atnl in EniJin iUefc amt gsiTe hit reawje* fnr this balkf At tinifcidrTabk kmgth, ip 
vb.wiiijf &fid opfwjhing the wpiidnpftof -a^Tivnf who had tnfcvri part ih Ei>& dmciiwtLio 
of tin a nuMMik-n, ILo ck*E|iw] Hi* RriwtS* relationship of she Chine w ntm with tha 
and held tba A rabbii uus^mf eo ix> dmktlj Amred from Iruii*. i n* 
Arau^nti wrna ba^J apnti l!^ JhlliMnf woudfcmt hm*i «lilt iivdj.pnlAbk d^o- 
raenLirv i>™kn€v ut ihn «aktenw of ^LroiMMiiiciil And ml- 

tur^ iri'ltubA, which inroEre ilm iw^ffitioh ii^ **of ilso uMut™ ir*iati r Mm 
«±t\v on fcij~ lI Ote S 4th U> Uw t-lh c-nturv huforr flirt>t - lbs aWime of relUb.i 
of tho of ilwi ■/sttiim atthef in ^iih. « Aralibu nr *nr oeIil-c 

KHanirV! ftt that eurlj ilnie W 6ir boim wh^nfFira after: witme fB*«iLil)l*i»Cr* pn«4 um* 
cnimiiliiEi m mow fnifliJ In ibe ihr^ L^ntri. -. roapOCtkelj; llrn itit^ of aatrwta*^ 
kill muJ tHher hnnwlm%e in live tbrue wHiolrf^ naowd; afll fclie iTidcnt 
CfirnntunkiMiofk of toowkrl^fl md IpfluirpcE hcEwt'i'ii dLiTercmt OritiLiti* at tSiit eiylj 
liyii#.' 4 ^tr. fiun?u*« qUh>u: other n-fo*«l rnrdii that tlvr jibututi b.u| nut h«n tio- 

tlcEil und tweied bv Uje Tlinda* JuHdj; lb* p^ri.hJ uf Mr arKirni a-truiioiiLjri U 
^ ^OHdirmJ it ^awmliJisljr pohahk that tl»r^ in at that unn of 

cmEfnruent* kr (he artnmk oWtoIkhi of ^ heomia. IEo & wJLyM wtib M- 
proi^og faU ifiiboSkf Eliot tb< diKorylj fif «ty thrw rr h ime« Iwmnj; 
pd.it tA Wiitf^r^v wn* to be Sootud for, ami rcfUtbd 0«r ^ ^ 

ori^Ho on a final AoS impfetfii*bSe cw^ 


Mr, Bnitre^s napiT, bning of giriil Idngtli and falni-w. wA-J rorjtf iu 
part <usly, by abstract ami extract- l J tolL W bitney icptichl often i to 
soma vf itfl and wiAUmenl^ 

During a uliort recew which Mloweti the» w exhiliitoti to the 
mMiting a flnrr of one of the regiment's of Jnmv*arifr% tnXiWicrN ^ v 
Sultan Maluufid in im It i* tl^ property of ProC J, U« remv kimth< 
of LtjuUrilie, Kyi, who [mrchaml it jn Ccmitaali^oplc abotit \M®+ It 
fjf (i, c Helmut and hmvlmi criuiMin fcilh—of Dnmm&cu* fofme* as it 
iEtpi^i-Wid iiiemran-A alwnt seven by ton fcet, wealing Ulrt* and a 
1mlf jMrandfc A green border, eis inohoi in width, runs aboat it, and 
it h cro^J by a t.r-i»disr hand uf ll<o same robir at a third M* bngth 
fro eh the btiirf. The bonier b filWJ with atwbe^nc onianmnK wbidi 
arc idao fiealtemi over ih* ield of the dag. Aim ng the to arc a nora- 
k«r of tiiedalhonsp wiikh* ax well « the eroa*,hnnd. are occupied by 
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snsrnpliaim. Hi e in^Hptions and decoratiTa figures arc miren in iim 
embroidered) in gold thread. 

, ^Rowing diagram will give m Men of tlic dkp^siiiyn of the 
jfiMznplioiis; 



tlie lutnil, \ v is repented wrwi iimes^ in Eiqmire medaiilpns^ i]ir? 

I Mudim symbol, aIH aUT N 1 I jJJf S, «There h mi tod 

iIn—-\Tiil i i^i*iiPPi--i.l Et +1 ._. IP.. j* n t- .i .< * » , 


ITpon the 

common! ^ 

but AlJAli—MuhuiiitiiPul if, the'Monger of God;’ uftw whidiTomt^ 
onco more A! ^1 *£! 'J. In »ix tuunff medallions, n to n, arc the fob 
lowing legetuls: n, a) Jfl, ‘Allhh—glory, gtoiy to IiJic!'— 

c. mJc ‘ I Vopht -1 Muhammad—pence be to him I 1 — 

"‘ **“ ^ ‘Abb Bnkr—God bo grant) u& to him I’—£, 

1 ^ ( TIT— d ■ 1 -L . ■ i - 


ijHI 


' T Lmar—i.lvil bo lt nrcioua to him f-— -r. 


1 » 1 l ilm&tt—€od Lie gmdobs to MmF—o* jw /Jjl 
■‘AH—God begrudoBB to hirer In, » much larger mednjli.ci at ’ll' of 
circular form, tttelaaing a civurent, in mad the following cluuictcnataa 
motto : «Js*. fX-y A*U i-L*j ji'l *k.< ^ytj J# ytoj HjijZ lS jI 

'. *£“* *7* fi~?T* '*’* j*= > ‘it in reported on the 

authority of Abb llumim.li—God be gnciocu to him! that the Mewra- 
K */, of < ,,,n >' **• Almiglity** race and benediction cert upon him' 

: TIis cutting off of the life of an enemy i* Utter than wordifo 
for M*utj years. W I3.tr [A. T>. l«]7j.’ To thin the r^ttonw il 
nindci in another tirenhy medallion at i, Ml v ju'j. 'Jl . .-: . 

let un to utir wort only a* obedient to God's eotnawnd* 

The flap, which appear* to have been not quite ten years oh) at tho 
tune of the dissolution and destruction of the corps to which it be- 
iosigiHl, in in an excellent s-tate of prewnration, uhiosi u> if new. 

-r, \ ^...* hc "ini Itelatkuw of Vowel ond Consonant- bv 

Prof. tV illinni I». Whitney, of New Llaycn. ’ ' 

,ni° 1 jJ^„ , 7 , 7 T : ddfwtled. wd rudeavofihl by a fulkr crtwnJlion aud 

Jacn wtan lu fU bhA, tin- ripw eiprmwd in Id* erfejnim „/ U,^i u ,', Sunil* 

Wit Alpha bet puliti-htd m \ «t HL Ipp. ms-saaj the rtttciHT"* Jounrn • icunalr 
pregrtidin, in mapwt to degree of iLowTtuSl 
TOWi f >” m E1,|J th-*nl ct'Oioniiit. Jt. t. »M p,^l 

!jy.. < ! l ? a ??■?■* ^ hrt,lM>ft wUdi «"■ atphaUt .IMVT O.J 
J tw, as a * 111 ^ 1 , konoguieotia *ysteui; that row,] anj cvn^munt am 
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lby*t nnL two Mpunltf arid di raw diMts, TiaJt the two pole* ef a »*riet« |Ji^ ten wl 
bcin^ tlur opnirr ku$h^ Ibia conM«uuit« ihir down wMIf upm the bnuihlarj Ik* 
taren iJie 1 wo an? dm*** <4 *rt knlatiupi whsdi an? rnpaiik oi i-fn [iKy nu nt. repw 
jim wwcU, iiuwfci Dmunannl- wilbciut mir fhan^tr of jibafiatie dutr»rtcf r U*r ntfcrJ' 
lug to tlm-Jr WfTOttadifig*, m»l dm ilw and ijstflJiUty with which thifj an? uiUnd. 
Oocnloti ?p taken to diicuM uid tkfijit? uAW eba ttwnrj fef the iyllp%it 

The Bfticlu «rpm j^pm] w a nal# tu iM letfrr of fxpbmaLi/jfii bj Prof. Lepei»s 
repel Hi the met-linn uf ti&i> startatj in A5 aj. 14*04; und it b to bo printed HR Much, 

in the nurxi n limber of xho Journal. 

Rtiv, CJutrla II, Brigbwrt, of Tfttnion, had prepared to be read nt ibi* 
meeting nn account of the views of Doxy ex prat'd in hte resent work 
"TIil 1 Israelites m fmtn the lime of Ihifid till the fifth century 

of our era ; H but, the appointed lime of adjournment Isivlikfr arrived, 
ho gave only the inlmdnclion find a very brief Hummoiy of lie paper, 
m^rtibg its full presentation. for another <w;udon T 

Thu Society then adjourned, to meet again in Now Haven, in October 
next* 
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Additions w tux Li hr art and Cabinet. 
• May t 1804— Mat, JBHis. 


/Vor« l.V A BMTnifVR* Aa&d fBtjf of A rf § 4i ii u 1 iSHmcfik 

Fwt+Mo&i (if the Aiucrkwti Ax*temj at AH* and tfcmacc* VoL ms, *7-340- 
BoiteD: 1§*|. Im 

^>omi fl# Awmran JflfrfHflririii 

PnxnH^IifiL'" of Urn Ami-yli^Ji Anliqunrifin Sbrinty .... Breton. April T» 1S4S4 : P * 
Wureoiiipr, Oct, 21, ISM. JWutr; 1 & 4 , |4 

/fvhii (Ai* a/ fAr Awl, /jWrif ^ £Wflf. jfet 1 /■irfi^n jlfiuiofli 

'P 1 * Rwi-li of Or^iii, IrandaLwl hila fhf Ztila Lojigrinafl.,. .NfrwYwk ■ 1ES3. jSrao, 
D*fljr ^inJ, in Zulu N*W Turk. tlmo. 

J™**l“P* ila,rjTi?,jE Stoogef'iml Amoctolkrt . ■. l Botina - i^4. ISrfto. 
Hl'tonail sketch cif Um 3 Mktkm [■■> U w Mabratuu of Wej^ni IndtiL New Y«fc; 

I IAS. 8r<jL 

rfr ijudfflii Stafetyi 

Tmn^idioa* of sin? Anummn I^Ltowphieal SiitiKy. YoL *itL Furl I- FbslitfoU 
ptib : tB&a. 4lo. 

^VJllS^P™ KSk? AmeFkB41 FluWphiod Kawaiotj, YoL it., pp, ift-BOTk jPMU- 

u^Ljpqhin f | h45 A&. N i'4i. 

Iji.tof Mmbmor He name .... Hlf, IS8S. PJtUadrlpUa: ISflfl. 8w. 
fV™ ?ft}/ O. A A Mi/f h «•/ J/rJW 

Drl Nm#o Arfn-Semjllea, Ldtfn ... Lctlrrii Socuafla—Linpnc e Niikusi, 

—-Fnimmati] Ur lS nin iei, Four o*m jt by M Afcoll MAin ; IS64 8m 
a ™i Afl^Smikia di Ofuudlcp tala AwofcJ..,. Art tab Primo. I K*inir: fmM 
Uic Mpraoin u/lb* Hu^ikl InHimic uf Lombardy. rot *.] Milan : IBfiS, * 10 , 
EpmMm VMO.lAmll v <tb lUle: ib(ts. Sm 

J™n fir A«iafi r c fith-jV/p /taynL 

Josimal of thi, AiLitifl SWrtT nf BwiffaK iSSf, No, 7j ifeflf, SV 3; llftA No* I-l. 

nnil PuppPrnirhL, ES<U. JTu* *_ CaL^tUn STfv. 

B5 il| ,il !L™ India, Niw. ITS-SD*; tind New Swrk*. ^ 1.55, 40-3S, 3S-55 P rii: 
The TdiltanvA z^nnhiiii, cml Piise. XT-jijc. 

Tli^ Tmlliriva Btifimanii, tic F'ntc, t-tFs, 

2 ?* of 1 Imy VedinLa, lay Bridinip^ rlc Fiuc. r, tiii-iuL 

Tli* CtJL.ndngja l rmm4i.nl. tnuliitc^r tuie. ii. 

Kiinmndnkfi Mlemcnla of Polity. F ib t iL 
T!mj MArmndcya Ynte. rf. 

Tlw f’onquMl of Syria, nvribnd In »[■ \VmiblL Fn-c. Et 
gWkwnry nf MiUflJnum Tcdrtlkil Twnw. Kmc. », 

HinJu^itmioiiw i.^ TLe S£irja--SiddtA n ttt, frunkled by FnmsIEt tWjiu UrriL 

Illnihs Atirvwm* II. Tb* SidJhAnta -StfOttM troiiliM by Jjwxhi WilUo- 

T3s-^ N4r nda PttHch.iritm. F**r, I. iL 
TImt Matin OpfeninhuL Fw, iL 
The Tirtkl^i iftytiaki Fuc. Est, 

tlin Vas-tiiVo Bus-nos, win tl„ Commenlui^ of 'Sodtnm Hit'a u«J Jjn 
BiiijUjn Tafka PandbioM*. bj ihe bll^r A Fmc. 



AMithm. fo the Library anti CalnnsL l^xi 

TV ApTimftns of r iSdndi1yn with tie CGDaraeiitiuy of 3 wiijjeieH'wajn, Edited 

by X FL Billlifltjiw, r(* 1 Fi*r. 

Tho KaiithSlab Bf.ihiEinhi trjMJll-iLilLl with rolSIBltfilUfy ef Sanluin irmn ^a 

cdi[txj itlcIi nn Kngfob Tnuiilaliltivi by K, K, Co well, 2 FW, 
frTtir KArjf Ailma <if 'riri Da^din, edited, wlUU » CunLninj>UrY H by P&nifiu Prenu- 
clmmSnu TkrUHglt'*, ft Paw. 

Tim D**VH4p*, uf Hindu Cnruriri of PmniaUFrgTr. by PbansmBYa . with tlie 
Etpmilion uf Dhnriifca., lha AeaJukn. Edited by Fin Edvard El ill. P«tc, i. EL 
Tins T^ui-klLjo. ApborjBiTLi of Kjiiiilfl, with E^lWu (Nun Vljaiua BlaLhatiuj Com¬ 
mentary. Ir-an^Uled by J. K, BuLUnty us. F**c, L 
Tim DjuVajui* wnb tlic (VramcqlJtry of Sahara SvJunin, edited by 

PjusilitA JkjriheiA Llinudn* Njfyaralod. P’-irl L 
Tim Hjmlim Yijnya of AnuiUicuiMk 0iri, di!d by P^si.lit* Nahidwipa i harp 
dfa flu^itrti "FfrfcL 1 

T1l« HfLhamuiltjti of VoifaB+Uihlra, edited by Dr, IT Km?. Fauc. L il 

Tle naf A* waBtyaflii, wnh ihr Ctptutuenlri ix_ uf flurry* Niriya^*, 

edited hy EUmui N'jhWitui VidyAratui. Fh^l L 
Tbr- Titnkh i Fere* 8 Ud of ZIm, al Ditv Rjtffli . Edited % Saiyid Ahmad 
KliAn... + 1 Fuat 

Tim TubaqAt i Xfriri of Abno 'Omar Hinlrij al-Dio OtUm4fl..„. Edited by CapL 
W, NumhU Leri.. ,. 5 Fjft 

T¥ia o KAniiti, at? aneirtit Frrednn Fcwiti by Fa-kr nl-Ditl.... . Edited bv CapL 
V*\ Niuwb Lra_ F**e. M*, 

UaliilliliiiltjfHfl, rtf. The MabiWifl^TTi of PnlafijelL iHtfs Kajyjvta^ and A'j^jl 
BIsbIIh® rtirnnjfcntriries. Edited by J)r. J. FL JloiLkMyar T Vu£ I, the PM-hfAnEhi 
ron Fft ijhiI L ? t Uirtapuiv -. | fob tk»- 
A ORtHbmlui-i toward an I rule m (a llu? Bthiirtgrafilty of lim T&dine. Fbflt> Mutual 
Syrtefni, If F1tfrE#if4 H4J, it. CafcyCtLir Ibfi-U. bro. 

Manu*cnpt Hkf Elie &Qp*lhj»9fi|iiitt|n nf th*: A t bnrr». Wilft, n»]i4«d In from a 

M-d, in (he IttiKiry of Itw? A*ktio tjodply of ItebgaL Sro. liiti- 

»4JfJl /kr. AVniifrf, d/ 

Niilr* nn (Tie En the Uetxfew#, m Sgai* KnJ»jtr r l»y % |* Abboll. "d CcHthrtr 

MiiiLLmjtn: tfiAS. t'lmo- 

BunyHna H 4 Pte^c**. Tranalated .... IflEo S-^au b-areu, by J. Wad tv Ilnn^ 

1^3- Itmo. 

on lb* M of Rcvelatbo, In B^iii Kami. By Bl-t, fl B. Crow. Mini- 
main: IS50. I2mn. 

Pjfmiti for I'dblic uh 3 Swill Wrmlilp [in Karen]- Sik rtliiiML BaluJnon: 1863, 

■2'4m o, 

Fftjvil Bvmni in S^ira Kjirm, by llff. B.C?.H»nnnii R«ngw»hl 2-*HWr 

fl jlkiaiii-t'i Oiild'fl JLmk ,m Use Siiol TmtiiU^ miu Huriiie»e by Sin- ?* K B«ih- 
bfltl. MatilRiam 1^53, 

EtWfltaWp by lier. T. U, OnUaud^t TmnsEftital by Mrs. jlr^neU. 3d edrlioa. 
iliiiirniwin i I8S7, I2mi^ 

^irtninq parti, In Bkxnrae. of raHoP* daEw (ISiS'OflJ. bmm I IarfIW, wilh 
coRirotw tillsi Trufta la Burtoiise* Vul, L.. - Mnbleoain ; ISflO. Ifoxi, 

Min uitfHi of _ . ibii Rai|fq<ifi B,ipH4 A«aoeW«L Bmmki, Jnnu4lr| 2U“4, 1064 (lo 
Burinyl KnEL^-^n r ISfli- ye*, 

Tbe Burmese A Btirnuir** ntwilbly penesboib eieb finmi^r ™uinlog 

4 qtu. (vpt. VuL I, AW MJ; V«L II, No* 9-8. StfiKnoa: UtH 

fbai lit R *lyuf Jtnrfowiy e/ aj Infi*. 

mia\* Hi 3 «diP arid ttEftimarlw AMiMidiun^rn tier Kuhiglti h.-ci Atadtmk der Wm* 
^Pffn iu IferhiL An* deni J.dne hrrLiui 1864. *4 £•*■ 

>Eoua4Jberidite der Km. Ft, At, ru Berlin. Am drrfl iidi*n 1 ««& flerla?: IS«4 Pro 
Versiiicbnl** i|rf t . Kvii^nM in der Bitdigiboli der Hi-q, Fj, AIl ti W. in Bor- 
I In, Bt-rliJi. 1061, «vo. 

j^'iwn S?fro t>f$t. PtltnirHrg. 

Jndkthe Spriicb*. BisidtrU oihI Dinitieb Letan^gefBlwt? VonOttO IkdiElioglt, IwrU 
tnrTWt EEL Fotcfihyff^ 1861. 8tu. 
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FrrWW tfyf\ HvAiliri rjL tinif fioth, 

Swkrii Wiifl^rl.itidi f&eiriraitei Tan Olio BiMinizk und Ruitalph Etotk 

W, *1. Si* Pctmbmr^r IKflS-*, 4 ^ 1 

J/titt, < 7 . IF. JiMittry, * 

CEutrri PUJnnMguv' (ta llrclwfdM* taldwphfom Nur ]» AmMabw. 

I-• - ™ * 1 * EgypUBii* el let CluuuL,. .... *qr ]« GiW P*n»: !« i.i 4 3TSSJ + 

■ fUJ*. a-Vii. 

A«rm*i« J^fr dWtHarMitei & I* Fru» ei ,h nSbupr. ftanUn Annte 

t% #Zri!?V r ; A*** rf lb CMJcclk* of t'ei*. » fe 

sJSfi. uf ™« pi»rticu!«H/ of lie ArtMii*! SlttCtaMtt By 

Hil!«m K Dgl»i>i ett 1'lilmlrOpLii: IjHfl.’ ling, 

Audrht Art nuhtu It main; ut « Minm.il «>f lie Ari-Wopr of Art Bv ft O. 

SlsiKer, He, X.-w kiliiiiw, *lll oninm.EU iwldllloaa lv F. f> Wi-lektr. 'Tran*. 
_ laird from tbe flrmnm by Juhn Lurch. Lfuwiijn: |(j*£ i tu , 

EtjEjetonufiicle gabcnielu dw IVIwm-clariH. dre Orient.. sat ek-twn Arabi«|**r, 

%£* * wfc " al *™’ trt - 1 VgB ™ a««jw t 1*1 p- 

Awirat AomuhiI. of India n„d Cbine, With M-baramr-dan TrwlW,,. tan*. 
AH™ I 1 ? 10 ••Wft EiwsWlJ* Renamle*. London; 1735. sWo. 

A W Aie,M.n ,n ftl*B F^ i !ri ii« ... lllii.tnnod wish Mruw and Sculpture* By 
Lmpimw Abxmfar JJjjuiIniu. lUi_ 2 ^ J 

4 ftcy&R/ Ititehic. ete. Umdoo; mS . 

A YSZifa "t t b ? O'lKrt. .«•. Trotter wilt, 

1 uSFi!?!!!!”™ .’? OI ? f Tom B.«t And nn ii-couni of ihr Chtnene ]Jm- 
S“i P p ? uu ‘ 1 ' s * Eckeheijf. Tran.lutoJ from tbe German, by 

u&mit'Skl.* *“* " ■“* • *-* «* r»- »«.»-! 

Jo !r t .!! *ni"'IS ? ,m •* **" “y J— **■ 

T> By L Rta^A t" r. ¥ ' "v , "' ^rtine. All, llmur.' Sirtle, and Stnun, 

By Tajrlw. B*» 'lurk; IMS. IHm,,. - 1 

Alla* .|a|uwti»B ., hr Anoldti* JionfanuH. Enetiab'A anil adnmM with -■_ . 

jaS^j^ITi y-Z «!r C^is-r«'lT 

, ESim: mfc'ltou' 9 ^ Upt,b ^ »•* »» d «xi«d mimu 

jf aml| T P qflbr Eipeditiw, nt an AiuetJean imuairnm tn thnlliina i-,. ,„J w 
"1^ J™ 1 “ : ‘ |SM * *« d 16S I. «ikW Hie eimnoHid of (*..mm. /ft 
lIl,f Go*™** of tbe LTnilfd .. Wiwldotft™: 

"aES^kTSSl J " h n,|ll V\ r , [l ' p - **«™ HeifU'jn. a™ nritBfn Je i* 

FVanfni*. L^TTmt’ fWLT martin iUrtka Trading non m lly M «. 

* JSsrtatffti.- ■ *«— «*«* *“• iw ». - 

T* 1 ' nf LTj i n* ... * Lourld-cj; [ Cfr®. 3 td, 

VifV,,t **"<***« Empire,,.. 

Bjr p*ur .tuber*rft Ijiiii^q. 1 ^ 4 , Swo. 
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Onnn OttMd t . % Uw Eir CtwHt* GuLeLilC Ttxvhrl h die B*f. Amlnw 

Ra^UD, Lu&4un- * vok Ht* 

£i 1V" ‘ % K'nJd, tic. Lnndnr: 3B4L Fv*. 

Tlut n, ? h^ *t (W a*t, By ff. T™.fettfti L,j, eW Le**m r mi. Bm 

nr LTiihi^e, . , l!v Jj'lin Fr,iiin+ DarK elt A uc* idJikni, ^lirid not! r& 
y»tfiL Liflilofi: 1841-8, 4 mk IflMix * 

aiHia: Mu* “the Trnwi* Sprcinl tdrni|HimW4 fnfirts Clite a in Hu= *rnra ]J*&7^58 

.... by Gann-a Wirfljrm* rte, LnfH<m; IBfii flm, ‘ N 

" £#***}*** tif tW Brrtl>Ja EmWpy m Chinn Jit ihf jnnllH | TP>a, and 1701*. + * 

ttfjEi Kit etc, Lmiiln: !7M. It-*. 

An AtiUiciilv Attwinl uf U,r EShiUi^v nf lira Dutch Sirt ImK* Cfwmwnj* ta tfc* 
L m m. ™ “Bp"™* of Omtk. In iW TfnM HW and 1Tfl5. P .H Trtirtp£j[ml thy 
rJnliil^] frnm Ibu ruH^rml irf Ai_ fl d# Saint Ifafr WjtL a eurrWt 

CikflF< Cif lllv LijftJptti:: | TUB. » YClU. 3ffiH, 

, «if thr Hu-ian Mw*Enn llvnugli %S ! «inij l ^Fi ira In China, anil Redilrfm in jYfcW 
jn^jftn^o.^L ByOW^r.mkMW.IiL Wish C«rr«4Eiim rni.l Nute* 
7 .. i ¥,,n Klft l** th - Illiutatal bjr Hftp» N J1at«i h Ar, Ar f Tran fluted frum 

tLe branch by 11 >1 Llnyd.J London: t&tJ. ? tnl* Hvo, 

Trw Jijimifvl i>f two Voj^e. iliittj! il w Cwi of CWu. in JIM l, nil! Ih■:}..., Bj 
Clnrlra (luuliiij; N k -w York; ES33, @m n * 

TIm CLnijjM nf Hmn ntu 1 upon dirt* tend om- Vol I 3T«fc» ihu 

liijngpnr 13w Murrl.-H.sfl Jraiu C-miou w Jnpm fly t\ W Kin- Ywk: 

1 Sit' i. Siffj, 

T#.k VlMtm to the T«* CWnfnn r-f Chinn nn-l die British Tan FlaMntiimp in tho 
iflmnl iya, t . Bv lini^ri F^ntraw, sr* TTur-l ediflon, Willi Mum n -d Ifliza- 
IrMlliiB^ lynulling 1^*1. 2 ml| IftHa, 

A J^antey Uifuu^lii Lbe CMxivmi Empire fly M.IItsu, -etc. STow Turk; isaa. $ 
_Vi»k Ifmn. 

LTmpir« < Iuimmi. * a , |hir M. Hnt, ett TmUk-itipMilFon. Panin 1157. Sto!#. I?m(v, 
Suunifiiir* d'uiie Amh^itk vu Ctiinr ft mm Jathrta im 1^57 ft ESid. par \v lie 
M-m--, P^ita : lisa I2 ji». 

01: . iii] and Cnfrtrppiin lffiM nf tb,j ET- - Uu\*n 5fcLanfl. nf tha 

Hi-h J ‘.*«i Lr r Inlf <%.‘:i.Tiji>‘inniTvs in CIlllM. Willi 1 5 i-.s ^Infrt Lh-p-»rllj:.rl'i. ... 

}.t fW X.F 22,. 3f«t2i 'VnijnHi, M St*—Mil Wiphln^nn. 186^ ^v.i. *: nil*, 

Trolly uf Pl-uci^ Aunty, mil CfUtiWnrt!*., batwefn the Uusir^ *iMci of Ata^rlri 
^ miij Cliinfl. ContliJ'l^d tBlh June. liSsl„ ** fid. 

Sh.ui-li.ki ALeflunnc uni M^relbfiy fur 1 SiS, nn-J 1837, Stn. 

A FL-iTiuprt ct of ihf fl-retTifi Vmw of ttif Mtamfon cm Chitii. By 

^ WiSiiflin Milne. Mubrt 1 *: 1S2^ fivn, * 

JFmrTiEav- nf j Yfrjfi^e .,.. tn tiie YnlhTi- S^n,. a1«fi^ tli-e fuani nf ("nnprv. unci 
H tli* JpIjuwJ nf Lvorrlww.By .Pulih ha L-ijailun: ^LT. 8m" 

JanntaE nf n hi Ctun-i nr.J the N^htiurvii^ s"MBSlri« + * a , fty DariJ 

Alwfi. fie. JifHMml odutiiMEL K*w Turk r iBiitt. 3'Jinn. 

Mtiflnin nf Kmh-r Ktnn,... unrl iraiiiiniL iJ fruin ihe lliJlan hr 

natu Prsihi-IL New Ynik t td |4. Hvu. 

TV!k^ ii G*«J En> CFunfl, .^fiin nr Slmn- te f... # By tlw IU't. ?i t\ Slidui, rce. fjan- 
dutii lSfifi, 

ChrtulEfthliy in China: a Fra^nwil. By T. W. SI, SI,ir»haH, rtt Lmdnfi^ 3 #aa. 8m 
Die BliiLi^t- ftteb#fflifr Jnn^iwi Fninr, Chiiif«Epdh* Kriililuri^. Narb+Jer in C.-inion 
ol^diLenMiss Atuifabc vsm SL«tls iibt'^-^tn vmi AcMf Diitiwr. Li-iijf^- 
1848. I'UtKt. 1 - 

lInci-L-iii Ki, ou I'Hiptnihe dn Cerr!a d> Cmi#,, Drame an Pratt *t«*i Vm, i-nuJa.it 
tlu OiinflM rt nL^pmpa^ tl# .Vito; |iaf JntifiL [Or. TmiwL Finn3 

Iwri«uJ Lritliiitn: In’i*, my. fitn. 

I#* D.r.ii Jmewm Fiflk# Lattice! Human Cblftalt Ifadnit par StanklM Jufmi, «tt 
Park: ktjft ; tuk. I*mo, 

ddimito. p ,, Tiiiihjrtiffli if4f IT, Stoftfilas Jalim Pjrk: tSflr?. l^mcv. 
rt AduIi^qh InctliTM, iiK'rxinm junqii'A ct Jmcrinii-ii. I Fnhfu-p v.% di Pbfr. 
fin Clifcrml^*: TndtKtiDfl d« Kl Stilvrilaii Jaflen, ett l^fii ItiQU- f yqU. tlma. 

A CHiri-'N! +- ile«T^^m\ or mhinEsn Tolitute, ittnnuHrEpl. 

Yin-H* ' Elyizii^ tn, ui Nin^-fKi n>lI -juial, ruiaaniieiL Nyin-j.-po- iSSS, “Iru iiu 
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A nifriirtin; Oriental Society: 

TL* K*tr TartAinail™., irmQililed .... tni^tlie linngolkn Lung-neg^ bj Edward 
jatktittbwiuia mnsm&***.*.. tm&mtiM* rut.s^a 
Efe.tiMlUfj Talk* Hiwl LofrurtP. id tbi iHymwP LAiquagD, prepared by MriL E. R ( 
Bradfoy, lit wRliufi Hwjfkokj IflSS Srn. 

Tlifr J«uriuit of sh* ludhin An^fpvlidfl hul! bi-tern A*ai- Edited ly J, IX, Lfl|nn» 
tie. Vide. 1-ViU, IX. t-Uu; «M New Serlw, VuU. I, II. 111. L $***(«»< 
lB4?-&t, 8vn>. 

U ||iHrlB*tiraT^flWfT^ip1ilqn# *t rHiiinriijq# d« rAnhlpd d'Ortenl, 

tl« Eh PulyniSk. Eljk I'AUp-imliif, **, I'm C A- WakfUiuitr, etc, Fart#: ItilV* 
E tula. lm 

HLbirj of tbe Infeia Aldtr|w3ag!«t. ++ % Mm Crawford, eE* Vi iib Step and 
Eli^thain^. Eil taibwfcb: 3 mb. 

JfuucL'* i*f ihe Italian AftclitpalRHip And Adjwnt GdnriH»t # .« Ammpnnm by an 
InJuiwlHit Unirt^.. Wj J- H■ Miwr,*ir. Fits*. StepsttuFt*: 1M7. 4 e<l 
pn’usii ikl hem] Sllplir-Elfril A muni of tbs $*1i|i!lU£llla in ih* HCT-ini-Ci- B.f Ma* 

w|lIi a. tlMury nf t(* ^UHra uh I bo IhrtlkiPUla of Malacca, 

Ky T. J. rfiswl»|iitfte. totiduti: (HAf. t voK 8m 

TW iJutiPTjr of MmHUtfiWte * % UnULum Alur-Hell, i He. The third edition, with 

CkifWli k J^ vklttii»» t Rbd bimlfn: ISIL 4 To. 

Mu-A-m tv lb- EaA Cuft*l of Sunutni, in E*^S, *.. Dy *MiO And litwa, rtt. Edin- 
buFtflkl 1(?2£. S ¥=■ i» 

Sk-ieW, Ufa-t-lt bihI Military. nf thf 14 m pd of Jncn nnd its Iffifaftfote TV^ndMi- 
Cif-*..,. Ill um rated wiilk a Mup wf Jam, Han t<F Chart »F ite' SItuiI 

of MahaOSL, from ocfcuid furirry, 2sl tHiiltuti, m iili sdiJilinn^ LjU’hIi n : 1812. 8m 
So ti-E juipki of a SI hard rveiifded by lb# MiaM-ind*!# Thumsii filiodtird linfH^-.,., cn 
liiL* lirtnnJncHiiR uf bii ItnpmtdSjFtcni e^F Tnlvimt l|iiW|pFWriit und tlic EiUb- 
ti*b*n*iil uf a LbihJ Etrnbil m ili*i <4 Jdvi^ h+ Li'Bilim: Ibll. A la 

intiqiuridii, irvliiuKiM ribJ Liuwi^aip# lllu^hutioM nf tbv lli^ioir nf Ji^r, l*jf 
lhi- ktvir Tliiwiw StmuFurd Itnft*. WHI* * Urgi 5 Ibjs uf Jam nod H» 
LtHfubm: Ain. 

Tljr Ei|n".litiiin |» fktfipo of H r H S- DSibi fur Hw SepfirFRfEno of Piracy; wiih 

Estr^ifU fn?Hi the isbrful i*t Jjimei 3fj«H?faip F K.*'.k *f tjimfraii:. *... Py lb# 

llL*i a Henry K^[>jiv| t-r^. LMtib.m : I 0. S vnV h *&- 
NuiTtHlyc ipf Kvmk ii» IJ*iTMo Aiud Cfibbutp il-wii to sho Occnjwiinni of |jil?n»n : 
fnnil Kike loilOMllN uf Juq^* Unm^ J-t , e|e. Tu^L'tber wnb 4, WjirtalU'B ipf Lb# 
Optralimli Ilf II, iL Sl I ft*. Hy ClHi!. Kudiwy tJuaidy, ett Wlih Tj^Ln^Lrou* 

majji, chirti, imS woBdcutf, Lupilun : I k* 5- S voli. Sva 
SafjxT*k,... Hy Low.O iiilLuu: Jg^y.lfo- 

Adtvntun^ in Quhai-u: a Tdc of AhtpwnoidsL Sc-'rind e"tition. Ixndim: St^vr Hto 
A n Hi-l'-rfiait and HtmiiUrjil A^qiK »w Shu lb Wn!fi btll lly Jvbn Dun- 
iiHitf Liwi^. ^weuiid miUiiam..,. l^-i !■ -i. 1*3?. ^ voK iSnuo. 

DiwOO^rJti in Acwtrtik^.. Al-*r> a ^Tajna,El-re of CjpL Otfl'ii Vl^iti to 

(he lilontli in 111* ArablrA 9**a. Hy J r Lnfl Si^m, clc. Loadknt lS4fi. 15 ruti. S«j. 

of m Orarbusd Es^-.iitiun ijj Ati^Erilu . r ,_ during (ha ynh lM4-tbl5. 
Hj Pr, Lwlpijf LrlrMuiilt. London - 1^47. Fivo, 

Fdncn rMlttSing ten [lie? B#«ii-finiiuft uf fill Rxrr-Bi ni-y OnTiCTTit Sir Clllfl, J. Xfl.plUf, 
4-C. U„ CwiiDuoirT-iu-riiie! In fodia. fiiJculla. IS S3, iyro. 
f^iiii^rLE Slorii**.... in tbe anil Tamil liuiiniim by T + Vjtliwtk Sloo* 

dkdliar mul viib addktkw# by C. Awuomkx^i SbRuJcIbiir. I&lii. *ns, 4tu. 

Tba OIJ Tcitfltfjji;Eit in CulofnboL Sr«i. 

An Aeci % «ool of an Embwj to tb« Coort of Ibrr Tofboo Lujo^a, i« Tibet.... »T 
C*pt, Siiiimi Twttn-r. tn which Bjldvt tjrti taken on thn iput. by Lrut 
S.iiiiud Divti; Jih'J ulMmttairt lotanienl, fitEnrtnE^gl^ib and medical," by Mr. 
Hubert ftflui'ler*. Lvndnn: IStMlU 4tn r 

Tls^ AdfHEitrjTH iif B*bq. + iif f*pnlmrt, TUvi^od. ccrndc^ mm! Llluatraled 

wilh jifuU-\ by tli# Aulbur. Lt^idoB: 1 1 

•K sne ■•eh *oH lu Eii-i-ftri,n* . + r . by A utica liiiunr Lay iird. ele. Jfnr i*il i cinrr >‘*w 
S'urk: l^5S, 8-tu 

BobyioEi ■.Bid tba lUnki of the Em'brAles. I>ind>in. 1 fiSoe, 

L 7 rUT 'lie- Mor]gmliBi!ipsdhcn HfflnJKliriften rier Kuriljlidion Hal- uod Ctotml-Hibli- 
oLbek ja ll ftocb cB HewitTk un^en tva Otbmnr Frueik, ote. Mu nLlieu. I SI 4- 8 t0- 


Additions to the Library and CdbintL 


IjLiV 


Cinnlnsins CMrntnliuni Trilgfl. Artbiciam lluluimmcdu- Fbn Setd-mui* Xaittttlttt 
Pcnfcititi Nitfmi KfrndiidiewJ Turcseum Emii.,., edSelit. Imino *ertit. nota* *d- 
j-e.it. r . T Han. Hmi tn*& Lnd+lg Ki etc. filfpkvundll: ISIS, 6^. 

Hlkwh'O^tiitlidH AuftiUlB E Jultaaci Qstlftifil Hii^ tic. K 6 P^l«rg i 
li t‘U'3 s $vik 

Ar*lwlu» Svrwhw trod ClwliUU^M LcmIidcIi. -.. In'ifiu*p^bna ?wn IWlich 
Hiawfeif kink mvi Johann S^irci in Vale-a UsfiR^: IBM- &*<*■ 

[Trie above fuiifr wnrfc* Jifif hn-irod together an imp niltmie.J 
Tlii" Gtbmiun and iht ^puabl) Empire*. in the pistei-nlli and KtnMh CffflmK 
Ily LeM-piUl fCntaki, *Et Tran-Jcled from tha 1a*C written of the Herman^ L y 
Waltor >C Krlly + eft PhSlndvIiihiii: 1&4E. 

Do 0*tikaFiJA h Ankii AntieisiM UubfjrnBtotUju*, Bdipi! MUenir,F«1 fTntantt 
BerulJul: I mu. ilo. _ _. , _ 

Jnri* iSrcfli C&riilfatw* Muhanimedici Fkriieuhto .. + « ei'poHali Jo- IlforLc. CnJlrtt' 
Hi!ftp- ITtLS. 4lo. 

JubiihEL Hand MklulliAMiinlluig Ton- dvr &¥ri?«hni Sprarbe urn! ilirrin k>*’ 
turn nchi totbal <Utw ernlLMi TbrLl *Ln«?r SysisehEU. Goltampcn: 

I77&. I Arise. „ „ . , . 

Ji>K'|ih SirnniMUH 1 \«tw , -hSnriisi Of jltiI nlisdw Ttililintlwlc ndrr iKmfWffl *** Sjft* 
irlu-n ritljrsftjtellem. In Hiwd Awmg ^brxdbt tun Aupiit FHeiindt ncilfvf, 
ftc. Erlangen: IT7A. Sm, 

Tbe fQiEuTt nf dto J*:wp from tin# Botflucunn Captivity Vi t!i? Tprami htan **** 
Wltii • W||Jiu3 P.^ Buri^n: )B<1 1^ 

A Gnnmniiir of Iht BebTO* language* by Hyman lluiwsli, cto. Hind ediitfaftp re- 
tM pnil «nijiraeiL Lnndnn: t H4 J, S* f w _ 

Evbn^elfims ItobmcifM Mltfllmi■« * * - «am- InlerpretHlioHe Latina .... Pirissti' 
ISflS. 24 iiul 

Him* and AnHm, Ci»n «sd Ef*l»lasfi»! RU«* V«H liy <fi* AoritnS UcW*>-*. 

... 1W fourlll edition, lSvThan*** Gmlwyn* LtD, (jJiidtw: tus.jllo. 

Romaikn USiUiri* A miming IU‘4i^n;ito ct Awtfc An Kst^h*h Enp^iliim nf tb* 

Bdirnan Antaciuil- Nawly nvfa«d and enlpr^J hy the imtfw [Tbmmm 

9^\wrn] Qsdmdl IfiSl. art, 41*. [bwnnS wnh (hr pr«ilJrttfwmk,J 
Jo. Aibtfrli FolirictS.... BfhUMiwt^itn ftut^ujirui cm Jetfrulih-lwi In *Vul.itiain 
qipl Ant^ilLiiittlif 4 £i» , l nniai^ G S!H»nianap at i'hrictunaif ?^Tip1» 

UtuHlFirniih i^lilto EcniA pjc M^pto H. ira4Knll#f ^pler*i4 it rmrn- 

tiinSEiniiryFn wriptolnuJij sfeetiMicmo nuet* AtULiiw «t Paulis a di B iiJrt uwfl F. f * 
Ilflmlrtsrj's: 4to, , _ _ IT 

Qtpwfntfciin^ on Paan^n Soripltca - HHispiled tjy Hi^ TtwsfOfti« Iljirrntr, 
Kifth.mfirini. Wltli many ImtKtrUat taldLcIaoi and nwrcttiuUfc Uy Adnm 

Chirks Hr- I/Hidotit IftErl < T-.k ftim. . 

cya^t'p Dtftionarv *t the Lloly CibU>, hjr the late Iff. Chiflci Taj'kf,.,. birth 
eihihin. LmuSci 1 : 3 ^^7. v*f. ®?ii, u *■ t? i r «. 

EUdrfnl Ln [Uvnthie. ami in ilia Adjivefnt vn *<... Ft F- 

and K. Smith t? tul*.—L hUt Wkllul Rw«Kh«f| *tp. 1 ^l-Fuuf »t-r* so 
ftmimpmiy BlblWL lUvartL***, etf Draira by Hcinfkb kirpett Uu.t«i- 

Tlse^y^and the ftwfc; nr, Blhllml lllaMFUli™.- % W, SLTiJMMe. 

Vhk etUEtflrinK 1 ! At Jfr'tf Voffc: tt T*>k 

TIie tll-ftirvnf Eni^rreTniii^ KrwvMjsr, Tli^ Kintkb U»hueb. Egypulaft Aol> 

qnii ii'- WUins IMIS. rs«- ®Ti*li.ffan. ^ . , 

Hu hi I Jrh^oV IW TmMr-Kt# in %T r i_ Bt'ir.jf x h«v cdlllrtL oniKtril amt Wl- 

(tnnpfa'l. nf “M^di-ra F^ypl ami TholKi* Ey =f^r (Iwrhvri WilUbnMw L« tt - 

CH^nta) 1 ALbcrm. Gbunrlf!^. I'Mwnr", VeidranT L^V^i ihc ^pllry nf lit* 
Nik. FHuatnlpd fntru lnfcrp m shw “ptii. by E, niw l '«vtij3- 

|itc lallcr mv**. hy Jame* Au£\i*U\* Si h*m. L.indnni IHM. M 

a FIm f", AW»,,.. tit F. Ffw-mm. (Ptr, HufailelnliU: >®- ! ® ! -™‘>. 

Fl„ Ynimfa Ilutili-r'i life jit itw- 1 Fur lnkrl*C ff S.ttlli Africa,.,, By Hun- 

bIctb fort* riifluufotf. lf«* Tntk: 1M*, s «K fienw. 

A jeiftay tottntnil Africa.... Bj &t«rdTJlJW, Whh a Hop M«l Mliafrpr 
Huuj by |ii« Author Tuntli ^diiiuo. Kit Yi»tkt Hii ISmii 




American Oriental Society : 

L'Ultime Frrioda dutlfi Slurindi HdlssotEa H Qftfifrc QerDwlliniliM 

, . + . ililL Ohnttl&i F**rt Uhtttrj F*B»*rtdMk Mu-l Ea ^ 1S35- J 5 
A Fill prnmnuir,, wilb n SmfUialra? er-tfmin-ntsry,. writ tun mn alrip* fit palm* 
Iw-Jtf h about 1 iy 1 ^J, ioche*, bftwfrd bu&rrU 
giit ufttHttithifti dflt^ipt.citini^.iir kt**j ieuki silk, ifctyp effibrolicnd wiiJijflli 
Chuiar* official exnh mJ ennkp*. 

Til r**® Cflitipwi litrM-kfl cvlt f' if pintuu* 

A Ht of «iit MyArbjn lintluiEtnct* i>r bnato*. EndtHljr* uf tie gfid^i of ramie. 

Tltt iwciitl of ji Tii pri^ m>14 I■ rr- widi in*crifPtiofL 

A pipf( of tifcin mhtiieU porcdfdfi, a "pcditicii of tlw Fofwldn Tfrtfer of Nupkin, 
kww d at i yyy }, 

Gprriutftp-p»f (Tiifirpf putEriy: two Irapoti, nnu of frirm and nmnni nil« rejireraal- 
ih£ ■undry frsHnUt? pradiucU, Him pth.-r vhh rnaik OHJLMviaU susd iniGri ptko j. ■ 
b»*. wills mrik in^cfijniurL 

Jnpanned ht*x uf Clkbc:.r Writiftff campSat*. 

A tnrtnbu plwlteiip nnd taitTCf, frutu L unEnti- 
A Hftfill unm'd In tbwr. 

A we ui brn-« fiffWfikeist*, 

!?p*d men* ipf I he pi(b from wbsrh rie# paper L*. msda. 

A bundle md Ml e i F Ju [LinL‘Hf pupef. 

A Sirimew ptuagbdiar*. lri?n r 
A S In mr+v Wnlcf jar, of black pottery. 

Sunune pencil*, fi^f it** wpili eJsm Jnlp bm>ki. 

A frwgintiiLE of turwfsd (Lftie, frum Ik-tkipyli*, E"jpt. 

From Prrf H. JWbAaai, ef Lriprip. 

Dio TninpCfipti^n dea Arnbi-rherj Arpbibebt fon Dr. DY-rmaiiik ErtKiklukiUt etc- 
(Jjm xrll Pnnd dcr StitMcli. D. .YL Gl4.) U\ptigt 1*63. Bro. 

From AVr. Jtram, L,D^ e/Alsi Ipfi. 

Tp elr* eoi a* m ?b*f£ tiElTrr and ahM ti»ppcr, of lJms .YSu^uI erapenifa of Delhi and 
tin? rija* of A Mini, JiuvL Iklutr. and JLu.-^pur- 

F t'jWtP firv, ^ jB’OiSpiflF^ vf Wi 

Scriptnr^a, m tb& Dunlin Or Cnowf™™ Lnnpanjip. rjihnoftpi: IS ST-^. firix 
A *Ganrru -1 IIr r.JT tlbU Uukffl^ l^iii^un^r, wlllk VntrabulatseM. Bit Elis t?4lxikHS AtiiiioD- 

vii'e* uf tkiv A. H. 0. P r Hr W Yfirk: ftru. 

PHnripFw <if Efit Gfammur-! wi||i SiKsduit-n uf tba Lihstuiec: bv Hufli Goldie, 
eiii. Old CalnMri ISST. 1 Silki 

bwm Old T^tactjpnt— ExEncU from ?fTi-^Eampfi!—Jnbfli fiQ^p^l—■ 
Finn Ep*»tfir ■nf sfnhu : all in Eti^tmund tn^Eiiw. lS5i.. ISnw, 

Umimhi toil | CufifliLb-iii tilw JimJ w. Tram la Lt d ttitu Efit GSatcnwi IS57- 
1 Smrv 

Ih-tory cf I-CJ -pb and Ja^b, in FlcTfe. Gh«z^: SF&Si, Iskiu. 

t'inid i fhnplnr* (.—VI. l>nnikl£d lulo Efifc. GU^w: ISAO. I "mo. 

lAt-*EJiiijmer Sbfulftr CiMikm, tnirialmtEd inlu Eftk bv Hur. Vfw. A bderi-in. 

: I H5l%. L5 m.il. 

Efik Gitlcfluijra. Auinkpa; S-!rn... 

Shuri O.HHdikin. S-ftJL and Eci^iHh. GU^ir ISA?. S2 n jo. 

J(viim-I^kil£ |n EBb flla^^iiw j IB ?4apu. 

Tun priiticM BriElimdk, iiip.l tract. Is Etik AflJik^a: IS.V'.k-flO. t-kisro. 

!rPEi*-bi[vd ilitif \ uf-jLa , .. . bf (Lit 1 ItcM. ^altick^lj CfUWtLer.-eEt ItKidfiD.' 

l&Af r 4 tm* 

Rr.jij.mh, g™kk»FiiEifil Hi lirtrfft Ltiodirfu ] $M, l^rao. 

ilftipJsETfr, In i he IbLVh l^r^irtgp,. OhImkid; LSS&. ISmo. 

lln* Prrpi f Day; by durblUr Eliut^lb. In tin* LmtnaDirt. Gabova: 

15B5. 15 tisn. - * 

Ob^nratlo&f on Eb* Fuvw, of thn Wei Coast Afrits. Dt H^nfr A Ford, JU>. 

N^r Twfl: ItiBS. ISroft, ' 

Vllfbsir + b HfKrf^wg- (jubwic: IBSb. £v& 
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Additions to £/w JLiWry and CaMntl 

Bible Hiiierr, Bb FcnCilrbdi mtul Jo*3tni [in Gnebo]. New T&rfe. 1 fSiti^. 

■bilm, id <3 rC-bo, fiew York: I &fit. Ifimr*. 

Tte Bcisgn Pnifier. New Lmiduo, P«-: HIcqd. 

Frmn fit*. 11 A\ CM. */ Ortl* M. 

New Testainrfit end Fwslm* In Slmksn Sjtmwl NVit Ttwk: 1 FG 4 - latee. 

Ttt ! o fiikj.itDt MujIuHULU^-dtmi anm. one iilv«f mid lLb uJlmf cr|[kr, 

ApwrTnf i- /, -EVp. 6/ 1 Jim Tort. 

Tie Piuwwr ibrir Hlatofj, Mansers, CmlMtf, and fteligiMj, Ej Eoiaywj Fnttn- 
jcfl Li.jucJa>rj: loBB. 

J^rtWI A" J?, Cmtrii » t/ Cai r iTTififrt. 

Tie KsWomiltijfiM. -nr Hindu Prnnf of lie EaMffw* nf n Wop re rue Qehg* jbj Ud*r 

j-ann 'Arhiirvn. wjitSi a lie EVinhiiTithiy flf lisiri 1 M e i edited *i;d 

Ir&n-dnred b>‘ K 11. CWidl, ele, CilnillA: t084+ Svo, 

Tlw BkkBiintfi-KpiirtDtidt nf |Shaltr»p DlULiUt, wl Sli ntrarfa finm lie rommrnliiriei 
entitled Mjihnffpitti, ■£*! dmdufvkluim, onH. Tattltabcdljfall, and *hh ft pepjjle- 
tnefllftfj wmmn&atf eiililtal SutslA, h$ lbs editor* Tininlil* TaiLufttbaipElL 
VuL 1. Calcutta E IS-BJ., S^p, 

Pram C, ^ i. Ptdf, e/ Ci/rttWt 

The Hatiilfciriilm Sfl clanief tfs; jmliEMietJ mikr lie ilrfertwn of M-lnltb 

CEinikd Bihidur, Rfija of flghlwfiru etflM hj TfcmkimAtha erjii mlwn. L Adb 
pirvAtV'-lL 8flM4pMrmii. Burdwlnr 1641. 4 to. 

Tim MuMl jiJlmta, tranduU-d IttUt Bengali Itf pnJtr pf lh* uuna. L, II. EurdwAn: 
ISflJ., «t* 

/Yiwn. Jirt 5 . /r. tV* Xbfy&t *$/ *Vnf Fcri, 

Mwlrrti Fiftologr: Ha Dlpeuverie#. Bbfurr* nod InfliiniiH'*, Will Jffifw. TiVfllif 
Vie we, nr.d m Jo^*s_ Bj Ikfijnrpiti W Jl wight, He. Fiml BnirP. Thud ediiign. 
rfvl^'j " rtl t -^S<rC£jPil SeMlA NcW Vvl M ' ISGI- 3 Tpl#* $fP. 

Ftum J/- Gnrrin i* Tctiy, vf F*n§. 

Cpurv dThndonplotii. PwMun dX>UTcrtt« du £ DceeiuLra 1804, far Si. Qtrrin 
delta* Hprii: I Ml 

Up ClmpiErt (ie rilbteBn ^ I’lniSe MimiTlIlM, flu Clarennlqoe dr S^her Srluih. Sul- 
inil d« tMili [por ALI«.i> Klun Kflkhui l Ifuduile de FWsiwJyUitBQj [da lluiburAli 
WiJa] pw M. UiT^a dm etc- l a m*: ifleS- Sru. 

llr ^rrpwflit Mmilt 

Zellprlirift sLpt DeutKhen >S*rjculunJi Mjlien n^ellsdjiifL iriii f ik 1,9. Lf ipnj: 

SbS^-i, Etp- 

^-hgmqi^pbeti wrm AllaTrSst WtUr TiTL Berlin: 1163, Sra 
S^wrltu. &*3 pu KSii^. Stlii iCin^ iu Mpuid^3iuS«diir C^Wr?4«iruu «=il rinem Hund- 
nrhtkDf-alw-lrti Wiktrrbwh hvr*u*frti *bm II C. YW deeO-Ulmli. I, Test, 
_1L W'sirtrfbtuEk [iLL I, I gf xkbJpiudL, d, UeplwL Morff. Gei.] Iwlpdg ? IBii 

Die I Wt- uml Hel-teruuten df» Orlfint^ Mil t8 KArien nieb «lnke|niarhei> Qurllea 
run Dn A-Snmibrr, tMtft Urfl. [hi. a AbhmiiJl^ic] 1**4. 

Cr!iYra>Alr£^i. IfnJi-dK? IIart-W;ffl. Sanskrit nml TK-ui-rh l^ruu^c^elivn crin 
A dr. If frfe&kit 3l«fliief‘ (- AfvnlijmliJL Hi ft. 1**1. [i»L 4 ol Ab^ 

IrttiuLL eta-] I MV. 

/Vnm J?rr. /-TnV fffPwT, r/ /Wdi> ? iTdJi 

Zpla-T^iiftd: or* Ltfr urawiff tlw ZnTu-Kafir* tvf Nn-taT drttl Ztilo-Ijkfti}, -Surtli AfrEn* 
Will iop|i, *P4 itlLutnuikUii ... Bj Re»- U*i* Gfunt, file. ftdUaipUki 

1SG4. iStno. 
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American Oriental Sacitty: 


Fmm Ur*/ C. A. /fcNta#, */ &niti**i** tfwwp 

TSin’e On llm fl Kirill af Tliopfllif On 

King aTB|filcf.-0(i CXitJs Esrmet# from llm> VMwvdL^lifcttb FetJiral- 

lipgtf fur 184ft. Ilf) Kon-ssiifl.] ClitbliMiiik Ira* 

JVtf* tk* Vnhtrtit# <jf Kiel 

BclarLfit-n Ji T r tJiiiiimiit iu Kiel. X. A^p tltiD Jilirt tSfiS, KM; 

/Vo/. Adalbert Km An, 0 / Jfrrtf*. 

Zei l P’leri ft f^r Tt^lei^cudi! SpwcliEendnwfig, aJii Mp ^ Fi ** 

ISG-t-B. Bm 

Bt brig* 111 * V«g]c*iittH)diiii Spmrbfnf«hunu- It. E. Min: Im. 

/V™ .lffiff* XrtTf^wfln. £*%, qf Zc«mW 

l#dnre* nn. EkEenrr «f XJltfpiPg* h ... % !M*x Muikr, etc. Bettrad ieri» 
’ft' tiJi tliirti-cjiM* wouJctit^ LoucSun; 1S8I, B*fl. 

/"mm Cfeffen JfiffAtfPp flf 

KJtlb S MtH|aditaa, *le« Ilrbla tfl Uli)ttiu.tuLi i Tinanaiwii, Ltrades: iSSO, rej. 6m 


jFVom J'?Aji jAn'r, jE*«p.„ J5.-£\Z-. 0 /" AVinFiripA- 

Oriilnal Sdfipkrit TV*li Pari FrrtirtTi- Oomjwriwfi <tf tlw VeiSfe ^iih tb* 
Lat&r Ik|irm*ftC*iSriM ff ill* Prinfdjwt lfw^ii Jlieflt^tl Loibd^w: 1^63- 
On ih« Priiwrip*! D*ltsi» »f fh# R^vhSil Pr I, 3duH\ rti U* Tm. ^7- 
S«> «*f Ediiitfiifalk ml xnfll Pflrt 3^ I8W 4te>- 

CbnfnLutHici* to a Rnowlnltf* of li* Vfdic Tbiwifjurrf aud MjUjo3np-v, By J. Muir* 
#te. [Fmra Junrn, Hoy. Ai- Sac/ G. Ik A I H V L. p Mnw Ss-rsv^j 
1*04, 8m 


fiwtl Jf f p/ Ul'rJiFT* 

Du Hpfiu UttSraire Hnn+ igi Of^’h-i ilia G^dk* Indian; pur II- Nfcrfl g fcte- 
IEiet, J- fedl. Jfl FAl Ray. de Briftfpto, 2, mml] BTittlk-s 1BA4- Bm 

/7i hi gAf jT'A ifrAigriYai‘ rilj -I e,\- qf £■*" tf' - n. 

TWwIiAw of tSi« Phttipl*sririii Sndety. lit - !, Ml, I Bit, IS6eM fc MM, 10#i* 
Luud^i and 0>- 1 1 its 1 tub, 6m 


Ff*m Dr. /. 

Malrwli N*frrdtrit«K Wrtem^nhetlf, imnr liri Wrri ran Of. f, Mnrtritfn «n mr 

ilte Dru’iJU«a Iniverkl Dr, J- rijpia^pel. Oi. Hurltiml: 1&G1 fuy.tm 

Fftim Ur. -4. T, Prnti, qf A*t iwA- 

A (3^-rfeT of if oq nrmw- EwraiU froca tLe cA^LUi i@i DiilfiV. nfi llw Ki3phrati.% 

^'roiir fA# A rUtk toxirttr qf &Vi?f Britain wif /i* T flidE, 

Jourmi of I Em BfpynJ Arutir Bwdijy u C Great Dritaan anJ IreEanJ. FnrSeHfl. 
I- L JjJNi.JutL. I*'U. 6vo. 


/Vim* i'«‘oji jr . A". A 1 , Slt/J^llfy, flf AVir i/flrm. 

fiubimAn- MpmJr* fVniSf nf Fint Hipr Ftuil, dn-rfWng tins M\ttprifi ef tb* XumJ- 
finn j|oEig*.«a, Ff(rt)i: 9 t%S3.— Hum. 


jFVfMfl thr fi-jyni Sit rein Swirl p qf $Writnr* 

Bfnrlrti Li’ber iHt V-u'lHmllu^rh J<r Kfln^ 3 kb Sich*iMirti Owllmlnift fe W 5 »r 
■Aii*Maftifl Mi Lvff^iir. BfltnJ I. IMS-7. 8m 

1! 1 i^o. i!i>. liiiyK^fiidf flUomf Ctifw. Baud I—XVI t. 

His-di. flfP. 

AWi*nr|fcii«t2rn drr FlalSo!r»gt«rf)-Inrtpi-lH’n i rirr Kmiii^II clfc 5J-ch4=r?ir1S 0 #“ 
■^lltdiail dr.r WlsftcuMhifttEL Bnn;! 1 ~IV, 4 . ESa »>-0 fc. fuj 6 vo, 
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Addition* to the Library and Cabinet 

From the ImjHriel Aeadtmy 0 / Sr if net* 0 / Si. Prltmbmrgr 

ButtfllJti iJe VAciicT'-tuEe Imj^rEiite rte* Seiran *3# St Fctcrtlnaurj. t, 3^8 ■, vi* l-fi ; 
Tii, I. f, 8 l IVtmUiiftf: !£*£-+- 4ln. 

IfJWw* d* fA* tmfL etc *. 1-9 ■ Tii. UV'lh \% Ht. lSlft-4. #t»- 

Frtm Mr MqftMf* Sertrti rcy #/ State far Imdla. 

Si Ament** *tir 1c* <?rsrilr£*f OnilinillP*, IiwIbH t* ePb SamcrTt . m-Clitnrri*, *n V*t\ (II 

par Ijinum rt itu Cliinuti lu Fiiaftfuii fj.if SI. Si t4fiL*Ult JuB*0| tic. 

1 '41 r I»- ? wlf Svlil 

Mi^huLk* pour difchlJffir r-l InrtsarW l&m SFar\*rrii* qnl ** jrp«i*ilfwi[ i|»n* Is 
CliiiHiu. *. + tovttll4fl L-t iJdmuulnSr par M. Stan.L%tfl.» JtflU-P. tic. Vaftm: 
lyeL Sm. 

Fr.Li.iiiuiti.ji nnrl ArmJ]F*Ei nf Ibe M^rbmcle Walrawfirpti ikjwmlM 1* the Hiilnu 
Cwlltj-* lJljfUry. Ihp til.’ firT. Wiiiinm Tiirluf, riilrnifn l I Ml, 8m 
A Catiili.' -ii*' iLtl^mrn’r uf OHi^itnL Stein i^rHiri s in tl# Ldirnry nf 11wur (lit*) C«il» 
l.-Ki-, Flirt Same ntur in fSniirf irflfir Jloni-d uf Eisiinmi;rn, By llic-H#*. 

Wfllinm Ta>W. Sla-lra-: l*, r >7Gu&^ ^uk ^ 

A CnltitiMW uf I hr Amble, tVwHrt% BUI I Plmild-tfcny Slnntncrint*,. of I Pie rjlwnrlpf 

of iht K-.iiif* nf Ou-Sk, tYmij^Itrd.. *. by A. Njwrtueifi;' i?le. V-oL L *uQ£uUn>£ Per- 
■inn nri»l Hiii.Pij-liiny FWtrv, CidcutULi 3 S51 ^ S*n. 

An [Eit 111 .l 1 icii. 1 n tu itii (jmmiiMF (if Hi* Snfeltri! L/iNsrnw*, fjr the lm- uf Eurly 
tStitiJifiit*, JSif 11. 11. Wll*t*T, l^*nrh*ii H41. St 11 
A Uktiimaff, KituU-li mu\ Snnknl, I*t Uimk WiSlutm*,. ■■ft UiU: 1J4K 4m, 
A Ulclhaiiirv^ BunfcHt mnl hVj4i-k.. JJj TJ^eJiiF (JoldilEkhvr, elt ftu*. l-Q., 
Berlin nflJ liirfvliini MISA-M. 4m. 

A Ri-iiiry uf Aneicnl femirkni LUrWliiM «* far &■ *1 illiMnitP* the Pritfllil** He- 
Jiljffiiii nf lb« Brmlwiiee*. Bt AHHS^r. tit lawuN^i; liiii Svn. 

A Kiimiliflr Aiuih^U uf SanfcnL JWJj. By CliirJrt. I'hilip ; 

IHT. P¥n P 

SeltrLiuE* iiinn the y«hihbinta. F-diCiel by Frawda Jiil(n»n r efe ImpIjsIi: 1941. 

my, htn, 

TlJe l r arisa S-in^Tnhft nf TEhilti. Hflili ^ HhelE I'nniphn-e *mi Krr^ I Ub Vw- 

p-iEia [E4ii^l-ri iL ltall«i*FEk] AlkkaUMl: lSfr>. Sm 

F S f ik ilhijiLl ,.. + .» » SiLft^lfrit UraUM K-AliiL^ji; ilhc i3v b tunil^ ii 1 i Tteermkto ihe 

T«l*Willi litcfftl ».gli-h Tntt»Uikrt»af nil ih« UviHraJ Pn—sr^ ^beititi 

nf flui inil Nut^, Critis-jd ftrnJ E^pliwtjwy. Uy M smfar WiLImii^ etc. 

l*iM. 8^- .. 

Tlifl l*rAb^ite Frtik^ J rt^ or. ihc pribfit Ommnpif ef A imruniL vilPi lli* 

lnrv (^qtinanAl nf Fktim-ittfn ■ ■ WJifc Odm» Siiiirf., nn Ewti-h TfUinJ-tbart, 
afill iiiikst jf rrakr»t Wun.k: tnwlikk 1 * prill ■(« Ka^y lisimdues h »n In Frakfit 
Gntniiuaf. Bt EJuranJ Hyln CbP'dl. Ht*rtfiKiS: ]&i4, my. Iva. 

HAnnvic KitlpniiSilri; l«inje‘fl jv-rtEun nf lhi« Anri-i'nl Wurk nn V nkllk Ritn, in- 

%+thrr with tin: QumnieiUPinr tif Ku^rlb t fl gfrAn - A K»e SEmit* nT Ihu MS- - 

W \rli n Prf&jcts >.v Tlwchjnr*GolilM tekrt, 1 Jiwlunr IMl. nbL 4in, 

Fan^PnpfiriWa, bto by UirBpf^A^ fmm tb« Sanskrit 

of VirtyApali tVijiliEJi, Lmwlnti: !B 2 (h 

A fHrtkmafy, Mil Enf-1 i-h, u«J unf HimlD .tirii, l3ie lultrr bring 

rnrlrtlv tiHW. Bv Je-1iei £ab*k-fM*r. Fnurtli tvlitiuo, gnelty er.3^^1. : 

jaia. 4t*i, 

Key m Urp^iiitinl; nF H an FU«y Hflh&d nf ai^ujfiiif lltndtiflaxir- By Rtdnr 

Jittiff FkjlhuJiKvr, etfr LihvIthi : 1 l - 1 A-isiq. 

TinliPi MuljujftiUtmSn o MotniiklikMrin kb By Iter. J. A. ShisrmBn, llkll 

AMmfail 1*51- * vn - - nn 

Ekmmunf IlmiU an^l Bmj BhiklM Grammar- By Jam« B- Bdlinlyftf, etc 

t-.mlun: l#3ih 4Inn, 

Thu Frew ftsSa^w,. InusnUted tot/. Ttimll fr.nn the Btij HhAkSA M ClwiIistlAu] 
lliir, bv L*illd Lei, ttCL A ntw a^itifn, with » Voembularj* by Eilwanl B Eail- 
trick. dr. Bfrt& rd: l&QL 4tn 

Michad'i ;HeT«[uaw SitMFie* Ih Hindi, Arabic rhirsclw. Lnnilnn! Ilf*. 

Bktianttrj En^Snb and Gujarati, by E, F, Robett™, #Et BgRilvy; 18JL Hmo 


hex* American Oriental Society: 

A Bifiuin?iry, UaraElif an I En^li-li, flfiwjitfftt by 3, T, Mob** worth * *.. Sooami «£*• 
tloii, 4nJ tmlarj^vd rsuinbay l 1S37, iio. 

A ' -r; l t;n 111 :Ll~ erf the Sllldll! By LUjiL tli-or^r Sim ?\L Rnnlbiy r l#45. ftTtfl, 

A Ihciiiinnrj, Sin Tiki anil Erqfi-k liy Cn]ii- Llw<f!(ia ^nck, Bomlmy: t,i 5 R. my, 8*0, 
A L'iimp.imtivn tfr^rmiLne i>r the. Dr^idun tit Sunils■ huJInn Family uf ijui^uiipj*. 

by ihe K*r. IL Cilthrvll, fie. Lmiihn: ES-ftfl Svu. 

Kfrli'iiunla Elf Tahiti U-mtofttof tiy UaWt Apa| k r*n^ p He. Umdm ; 14Ji. 4|o. 
A L}i.*!in|i try of |Ei>r Tctuif^iHj Lit^n^... . Jly A 1>. Cmnpbdb tin, MiuJfu; 
rwy_ &*it 

A IHcl i^inry .rf I lie Mixttd EHals-esj fttid Foreign Wordi uhm! to TVdtfgLk .* fly 
Cli*rW* Pudlp fclfuwtL, rtiL Maitnwi IJ334. raj. 8*0, 

nhrmti FLuiej wf In I-a fur OnfiJaga* Cluiblof, Mai Frtprr,By J. 

Fiw+irti ltujt* P rtC* Lnirtkl.m: IBM, 0vft 

A IlisLii-fajiy, IWstaik Arabic arid £n^tl:h- ily Fmneii JoIuimml Londifi: 1 idl!. 

41 n, 

Ttw Sfcnli fr«n».. + T By lire rekbrmtnij A trail Kim*iin i Fintnu^t, «f Tnrw. Ja 
fii{hL Viiltuiih YnlupnitFliM. [Eiiitiwi by M, Lum^KflJ C.itnHLn: l-sl l_ fit, 
Anr&r i Sulirll, »r U^it* «f CwififH**, Msk IVr^nfl V.-rnbm of tlbu F+iUf* iif 

bblpll, by Huh'iu Vlli JkilalnfL £4tl#il by LUmLCut J. FJ. Owlvjf, eti, 
Hirtfuni: I (Ml, A\o. 

CrfismbuiLi^* t-i ih« H S't|JJitswalic Hinory of the SUfl/ Mohammedan Arobt h Fet- 
■Iil |fv Edward llwiraris, sEt LnoJun ; l&tP. tfvo. 

Arnbic teJiIi ii VuavbiiEary* 13/ Yemnn Sekalch h *tt [Fhilrr- 

htyrj A iS*1L 4 Eft 

AreJrie Syntax rfowfly rpI«IihI fmm the llkJnjrut^n Nuhvl, a Treat!** m Syntax 
Id the Original Arabk* By IL B, BciWurd *EC Lumlrni i 1^45, ruj. iva. 

fftH" Fr^f, Fri*ttfk% i (*f Frianprn. 

CarTimrotsf ulwt da* A*«*t* mm Tt bsdrkdi SpkfeL Eitftr BoiuL Ds?r ViimHiiiJ. 
Iuj i | it! ^ l 1S65-, Svu, 

/Vim tkr 5wilA.nb?iitfri In9iit*tfi-in. 

ScnSih™!aa3Jto‘tti0frtiiii tiiUtscilMH V ul. r. Wjuihagi^i 1W4. 8#o. 
^■ulllbaunkUl C^alribuihJCLi to KoowUrJyf^. VnL i,n W'ului^tuii: IfiaaL 4to-. 

jF’fam e, sr. s?i* t ,y /wA^rft. r 

nf JapaHP*^ i&i|iprr-pliiSo cTi^rmrhiy twitaty imaLE about Foot by 

tiv* *ctEJt;» of dp/tiEi*w StFsr. 

/".YHn r^f. C j. of Lvniit Sweden. 

fbft ol-Athlri Cbronipifi...., E-lwlil Cfljh>liifl Juhanan Turnberf. #EjC. VoJuiMB 
diJiaa- J*ii5Ci4ucn: 13fl»L 4rit 

From Ik* ImptT 1.3f K'^al Grpgmphlerf &xiri$ if f r i>nn.i. 
llltrhrSlaELsen dtr KiL-wrtidi-K. usi-jEidmn Gvo^Hphl*dbOo Op-«I|^ebaft. vi. Twnni; 

16^?, ioj, Sto. 

jfVcwpi Ffvf Albrr’i'M iTr^ nf rl_ 

Die BtlmaTApiJiIya- L*jsntiislui j. Vim 1 Weber- LW d Abb, d Kim. AJt d Win. 
fc|; itctlia, l^tH.J 4to. 

b\wr 4>e Irunil^rt Spriidw dr-* CVi^lyx [Aiu d Moftat»k4, Koct Ak, d Wj.i, 
iu Berlin. I&&I-J fcto. 

From C At BV#r, o/BmVfn. 

Piper* reliiElfHf in ihe Uif Iflmd Iliitorka! Soet^Ey. 
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PTMecdlhi^ nt Slew Haven, OcU 1 1 Eh, and. 12 th p 1 B 41 &- 


The Sami-nimiinl WtieUUK of tha Soeietv for I86& wan held at 
Haven, in the Hull of lb* Brother* in Unity, Yds College, commenc¬ 
ing t>n October 11 th t at 3 o’clock The chair wjm 

taken by the President. , 

Xh* ilccottl! tig Scerelary hoi tig absent. Prof, Lewi* It Packard, of 
New Haven, was elected Secretary pro tempore. 

On the pro|KKsal of the Committee of An-aogcTncnt*, the Society 
voted to adjourn the literary meeting for the day at tf o'clock £ to ac¬ 
cept, with llian ks tie President * invitation to a M^cid gat liering al hi* 
jioiiuj in the evening; and to n.^ombk again at D o’clock on Thursday 

morning* . 

The Drreetori g m notice that the nest annual meeting, in Boston* 
would he held on the ICUi wf May, mm \ and that Dt + Beck, with the 
Recording and Comsiponflifig Srcretarics* were Appointed a CominiUM 
of Arrangement* for 1 l They nls*s presented to the inerting the fiJiroiea 
of the following gentlemen, with recommendation that they bo elected 
as Corporate klcmbcis: 

Ham John J>. Baldwin, of Worcester, Mas*-, 

Rev, William H. Bens do, of Piitahufgh, Pil* 

Mr, J. Carton Breitrert, of Hrooklvn, K- Y*# 

Mr* C. Aatot BrifteAj of New York, 

Prof, Henry N. INy, of New Ha%on. 

Prof. Sumtl & Greene, of Providence, ft. I., 

Mr. Richard C. Morse, of New Haven; 

an J T for election to Corresponding Membership, 

Prof, PR EiL Foacaux, of Faria. 


live recommendation was accepted, and the gentlemen proposed wens 
elected with oat dissent. 

Ksimcla from the lettera received during the psuil sex months were 
read by the Corresponding Secretary Among the. unusmaLly numerous* 
Lctten of excuse and explanation from member* detained awmy t w*i on* 
from Dr. Sk 11 limine, mbwiaaiy at Bangk^-fc melting w* photographs 
of b rouse status representing planet^ dmnitie* tn the palace of the 
king of Siam. Dr. House write* respecting them: 

M BrahmivJji hare frotn. iitd*immemorial h™ ht'A in hkh Mtimatkn in tfiara si 
court imlralaffCfi owl almanac makrts; afid. HudiMili a* tRi Sennw st*. u*J tb* 
IMS, ABrapla tn J*.rt<iw much of ihrir ikmmuilagr «m 1 many lopcnutiott* ntn fmm 
the r™1 ayilam" 


A Idler from liii Mujpsly, P*w,nrodr-Rira«n Second King of Sum, 
•rk no* letting tun I morning lliunk* for hi* el=it»n » an Honorary 
Member, <*m presented. 11U' Mnjttaljr concludes: 

- It k swtifvlnt: to loom, lirelgb your Hourly 1 * pnhtfJi.d Work*, of ihe lDtnr.1 
taken jntho tolleJ Sutr, 1, Oriental lojning. AUo« re* to lop* Ual lltu in. 


vol». vni. 


Sr 
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A mmean Oriental Sacitti/: 

Lerenf, jw wr] 1 m tlw: derived fmtn such utmdjei, mat WfifilW to iBCfenae’ 

bud nHuh in raiseb gnod. 

■* TIkj cirlL war In tin Foiled Stale* ha* probably wmcvhjt divert**] wr iUti^ 
tran from Orirtiljil lilerat urn, but peace pec fits io he drew in nttr, and I may hop* 
that a ghniouri fidore in kun^flff, W% cctvncr, and t&eful bwwlwlffl n^fiiU y nu 
ind yourMimtrj" 

Rev„ A, BubliueUi missionary nt Cubcon, W* .Equatorial Africa, under 
date of July £0, 1805* writes: 

-There i* tit41n rtf *fK,<tal £ui In eettimuftkale Us your Sodcty From then 
MUtariEl rarWi* of ill'- 1 dnrk conthvnt, hsl 3 t^liere It ti adtrilled tluil ibr *!**« 
trade lm> nearly hrhkI St* rsv#if*a. The null p*s. which hrt* Hsiupfijlii 

rn^rt trihei during the Init rigTslecn months m declining 1 : but, I frir h t* fitflranK 
iu lErtuliLEMii Into the more fftpalwu* interior. Mr. Du CHaTTltt, the aiukUcignbiri 
«rp9orer k to in tbs? klleftaf. ft few traxlh M tbi ■tfu^linK ]o puwqe ,l 'li 

adventurous wim; but, for nrirafl! raotuh* part, we Lulth heard on thing froralum- 

■ Hen 1 , *>n the GbMa, preach p^weF h lOOTming* nod Fnwfc influeaee eatend- 
mg: end tbr B^nMi antbovHy to bwwni^jf AtihI y cMliihl tolled ira 4 lie i"hinl of 
Fenuinilo Pu r and spreading to sQMfl other f»lnU un Ehe evant- Thn Papa) ft)W&r M 
iwuf waning in Europe. h'ijJD*, Shrungh the inetmtdrnlhflty of it* Jlbitlb tip hi re¬ 
newing I La effort* el £UfH|ur*L in Western Africa* wlpe« nl an early day it !»td ftT«i 
Theda lribr= south *4 Ills Equator mdrr iti dominraei. 

- A Seidrii Mtoninnary from Ok! I Vilabnr Hr rt to nnw nuking tw n vtoH i Frerxi 
him i luiTB gained Mima Interesting Facti trpperting llie pne^rew nf Christian dril- 
iHilinrt among the tribes In tbit frifUm, tlvc sui^kptjarice hftve«iphif»d twdi Eba 
OM Celehir uml iu irarthrm branch. \hv Cmm Hrer, -nMflflibSng 1 hifitw lhaft ft iian- 
drtd mih^ frem tlin •?% anck luiirr u-rirnuil onttaidnalile inflnenw uTgr Ust iEihabitani^ 
wh« fwn 11 ile tlifir bn life * and liic adjoining Attbtry. Fwinerfy, huitijui isnerlfieu^ pnj- 
Tjjlod go a fearful unttcnl in all that rogiiift; Ind Hn^', in ibe TiciEHly cd die inti«jflnp 
ihry Smirr alj tmi-n ■!hi!l-1h-i 1 i'jfd^ptuir- nFii!—the -MCfitkin^ of nn Albino ^irl, nnoF 
in a. fcia^ r a tdtju. to El Gud of rutnmerco. h pnEwi(h! ilihI trained fof the 

rrurl purpw, and, at the iimr appciinied, utr&yt*l in iiiEki.Bml deelicrl with floweni. 
fftnlhiiM, trad jL-wtln, Filie i* taken ddwn Ehn riTer in a m &M. fell owns) by a great 
ma]titijJe H willi of drum" pjhI ullicr imlrqiiu:ftbi. the firing of i^unt, rte. At 

Q rtsftttb plarf mIil: h thrtneu kflla tkio tirfr. atul, being loaded with Wry weightn. 
link* go itm bottom. 

*- In ghli p^enffeu ill fli-lim I*- a rulichlarr lhh\ «p *-he ]s.a« bc-rn lan^kit IwliifTo 
ibat at tlio btritDia of Ike rirer >lie will be met in a rare bj n mcswi^tr, who will 
OivmliKf 3n‘r tn tlio wlnte miwM emiHity, wIsoftM Mother will btbig her to tho white 
simn'* heart'll sii-irfc Sfitruriuee 2:4- 1 * to tlsv white huiu'h G«l; anil to him fhu will be 
prrni it4*^3 tu make Ikt pltTft F b^eerhing him in «nd many alilpr* witli great richw 
go lief enuntiv. Aftetwflidf, *h*« will rrijoy parr^tnftl hniipiuesv in die bind of iba 
U**Ki\r 

Tlio L\jrn ^jjotniiuif ^otirotary oImi printed rt letter from Prof. Wtl*cr 
of Berlin, rwjwctln^ n Bopp^fouiidettioD (liopp-Stiftunp), whii’b it wn* 
proposod to citabliui iti Bc , r3Ln 1 in honor of the founder of \hv science 
of rumparjuire philoEogy, and for the ftirthemnErc of the fMjicnc^p on the 
lOtii of May, I B6Cb the fiftieth anniver«nry of the date of Ropp^ IVefiipe 
t«> hfft ^ Conjngat40gt-Sy#teuiof tlic Sanskrit knp8g? t ^ compared with 
giai! ( ircofc, Ijiiin,. Persian, him! l ■ernian*—n work which might Lv >.-i • i 
to fix the birth-lime of the idenec. Tlie deEaih of the Appropriation 
of Uic fund raked to its object, the promotion of nompnratiire pkitology, 
are to ho dog a nu in otl by JM Ropp JiirnM.-lf in cnnjnnrtioifc with n 
eetnioitteii cohijkwiI 1^1 suck men JSdekhp i^p^iLi't, Kuhn, Stcinttud. 
WeW* The Corresponding Biwrelary *ah! that hu w as jsntlionsed to 
receive and forwurd the conlribtlticftK which it wqs presumed that 
Amcrtcan acholmni would desire to make to the fotimLatio&F 
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Nfflriy odd hundred dollur* warn subscribed on tbc upot by name af 
the member* present. 

There being no farther Win era before the meeting, eonranimicjidoni 
were called for. Of thorn- offered, the first two warv read In tlie &EW- 
noon of Wednesday, the other* in tlm forenoon of Thurediiy, 

L On ibti Chronology of Bunsen], by Rev. Ebcnezcr Burge*** of 
South Fninhlin, M«si 

Sir, Etog«* dependent f^tne of ihti Httlft feature* of Bunien'M K^wUrm of cbrOttuI 
ogj, by whidi tic nki Hie beginning* cf H^j-plLn-n bngiiiira cu ubaui 14,000 B C, T 
ajid ftipnawd !ii' uMcf rtj-w^uo uf Uw miem k|*?U ami bis dwiipprovul of lb* 
HTjruiilcILtaiitfi by vliirli iL *tn* inp^ttra. lie IHfEiflfbL; cudulrtulieij Hie M U- 
trarj number in which Uunecn dealt wllh I bo tvtt* him! figure of StiipEuru Idilufy. 
urn I L' liiiiajL-d Lkn L. wluitcvvr Ihnccurndisn there nii^lil be in tiv: fr^pEvre clvw)kigj 
in K* furra ns lunditd down to iw, Egyptology ImuJ in yet fumUliird no valuable? uf 
au I lioril ucl vt rtreobeat lmi*. 

2. Reply to the Stricture# of T p io£ Weber upon hk M^ny tettpectite 
the Ahluj iBnml System of the Hindu*, Arabs*, and Chintse; by Frofi. 
William IK Whitney, of New llnven. 

PfLiT. Whitney nptilofirad for again brining tk wetbw<»ni subject nf the pidfiAd- 
irui bvfutu the AltentiQfi t>f Uu* ikiSrly, but ptinulud ihiil ho could **0| pri- - DHHlkcd: 
Pmf. Wnbof» reply (in. the ta Judin ^IehIIhu col- rX„ Ctt-Atf) to hii f«*BW 
BHinIu <rti Juiim. Am, Or. ^k'j. val viii, pp- it Jt wood!) brefiufcr Ini mi 

compelled to admit the juilxe. in one or ivn pyfoU* »f Fruf. wehert cinctioe*. 
Thy* h* bptl, in the fini jdnCc, Wlstf^ly IKfilicJ to Ibr Inlet I he fwnfiilcOI opinion 
rljiii ibo Cbio«*t: rijEtem Ls rfcjjved from I be Hindu , whcrei* b«a ehould hiiVb «u4 
i twt WcUr dcfcnditd ft ib«U wlakb. if cciablLiLsi, would oury Ump m*jt u bwciLiblff 
cubduniuii (ffvq though Weber lunuelf h^hfllcd in dmw (he food mien) He dm- 
fttudcJ hl^ viow lint iho A rob sjncm wa* h«t pIh^wu to be derived fmtu the Hindu* 
Erbdjifcihg: ibiit i bo bie aotlfcuHlit-"* upon ttImhii WtahcriiNl SiviiipdiDBiiitT nly nr* 
no aeuil Iip pm Hie origin of on uitlitirtbm (OiLptiar io lire ri*e uf l*Lnm, imri thru 
Uk ndaHaw pF t,hv two lyttaov *1 juw the b.inowltrf fnim Irulisy which Ibwa no- 
ihorillea idnsDvb^ lu luhe been,, nut «f iJ?t «rbi of auteilfin* i|iejji*el»us tu* 
prgt 4 ibly of Uicif ^iranCHtiita] nmi asilrologicjii u^, He crplfiimid whiit l*s 
11 i';.iriL by clmj-^iQg Wcbrt wilFi ireatinir she nrfJbktfr** n*i if tbay wot ilnelc liin- 
ilhkg it4n r fliiiJ rnilripwiil tu deaw iJiuii ibbi wm a naitiTu! arid cveii uoflc^^lable- 
irdWcixe frinii Wu’ber'i reftasioiipj^i anil 3ai!|^4ugu jeupdhtg 1 them. Ik JufmiieJ 
hinjodf nguinal Weber* ehaige nf dbii^piiuumitt-st, in l>utuaur tiiattgcd wilhcurt 
MdEdrOl adcnowledgOWlt td> former oprnbn at te c-rtgtuul i ninth'h of tlio 
to ili<? tiui^iOp urging ihnt ihf' deoigi: diriincllj muik unit rwerdp^l 

in H e ■■ MldilHMmK iwlet" In Ilie tnKHlitmi of tho SdryfoSidilhanta. Tkv «ib‘ect 

or the- Ifhit julii uf the tWO ijlknit, df twenty-wITfitt “«l of tWfDlJ' Piaglkt PM£frjtAiifraf + 

•art* briefly diieus**d Annw, ita Wrilef imktbtf upon hU p«r>iu«* o^niut*, iod dc- 
fraiiing |Jor nrgilRIClila by wliEdr it Wilt inppUfkd; bu Wila III S<| tprltfiL-i] to JilUw tn 
I l ie gen^nj argument ninre tmlghi llillil brfetnforn S o ihc nid-i lrfiil iun d*,n; the 
Hindu pyHciu vqi fela-uj# pnteiirtil Sy erw nf nvrtidwn, ami wguIu 

peokibiy leivu l^on wianmniatPiT Ri ■utb to mr foreran fH'iiplw He «tmng;lj ib*- 
iinjwared tlx jidmi-^Soii of |epEd.todl borrowing * o n J lu-h Si oeulxiii o 'i h-r f 1 ■ I *-igu ln- 
0LviKTp width Wulxr w (l* tio ready to mndte. After db*riift^ing R'iuje nllivr 
of lets priambeiii Wipwa^fci rtbiarhctb Bft m. tj iuipiHjUi!, W chert ip|*rcBt 
wjliijjgiitF.i. L’i|aire*rM?d iieiir the end of Idt pupxr [pp. 434-Ith IP piH tin* whiil* 1 jn- 
rrttigntiffli gfuiind whp-m h* rtiulJ fa^arld v j«fl4. n-nd wbk'h wiHihJ.br ibuo^n.1, 
Iradi to a. rePuacituilioB of ibcir onpcHUiqt a.d m*ch 1 ml n-rprfi* in wwjtt- 

kny Hiin*^ ilw (xunpftHpiOh «f tlm ttif^f ijMcni* m tltP ^ulbnritiiliTC wwn^urE of 
thru- jubl and wti'ia! derMlinfii fnun llwir origiLhal, nod jm lb# mean - t l f delcnaiiiiii- 
i%T what that «ngin4i mn+i iirnkibly Imre bo^ru 

jlic writer uipriiihiilly,. till mi *mftll 3.nnnid»niirul EliiL Prpf WeWr, wltb- 
aut any *.Liff]L'i™i ciannlr»l 4 oli, nr 6H»e1lillkB or personi twIEer vrr*«l m »uch mat* 
I eel, ilkould bftVfi rcjoctcil 1m rcuixEjimgii, etirccEly founded lii wilknuiticii oEuiiid- 
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rrmtioni. rwMctinfi the poot ibiiil| ef fin d'mg a lime for lb* of ihe nrim« of the 
Hindu EnwtEli", and T^peetlng the tofatSoo of Cniira unci Vtiffikb* ** *P* in !f mwshi; 
jjoici fcjKi^f fifiil tliiE, sia regards the Uttar point, Prof Wri^t M tin wilEingly full. Uinv- 
irif in tlw potilHin of on* attempting Xu prova, on philialogind Brwhd*. ihit thn 
pNrairicnul nwtrmeflt of the equinoxes a from west to «&■!, b*[*ad of from tpt 
to WeiL 

3, On the ArayrcbFietido^SfH^Hti i l«; by Mr, llyJe Clnrk T of Smyrna, 
President of ihe Academy of Anatolia, etc* «lc,: read by ibo Corres¬ 
pond] D|* Secretary. 

\lr. Clark prorates in call by tfaa Ham* H Anjn-PKnda~Se«»trb" a roek cot 
nnnciumrnt, of which be *eod* a oMogrtpbM pic Eure, dot NyuiplueiHQ or Hind* 
■.tiJ which ii described by IlcruduCupj ( Bwfe 1 u cb. 1 ufl) a* uei tin* rood betwvw 
Sardi* uni! tsonjmri, fiie il qj duoluful wlielW HePodoEu* ri*ruvtlia 

Diuitujcj nit, and viappoaei Inin la sD.Ee on the lultnfilj nf ilw Egy ptians I hat ft 
cPimnaanioniUi the vfetOfiai h A*U of Swwitrl*. Lepafw hnmlnDiijR it» i™ Eicyp 
linn iJiiirnL'iL-tf, which U d[i*puEcd by KWport tun! Jlllttr Mf. Cbtrk r^smnl* it (ueiJ 
the picture sent fully ttMai-n* hU opinion) n* brinr certainly itot J^rjptbn, but 
of nduinwlrr p-LHfii to A^rUsv k 1 h not in a Moolion adapted lu unrottipUmb 
the design attributed to it by ll^wbtoji. bvifijf olf Eire higjh raid, In an ol»etit* bide- 
Tflikj-. It WM Bum probably nftt| ,i Wjj. 1 r«ord> ur un object s>f local worships 
Tlw people and epoch to w Utah it really t»k>Ei£t cniaet at present be del#-mu tied. 
The other P«vdu-H»o*trii ninsE b*ned by Ibrn-I^Eus, a* on tb* mid from Ephesus 
tu PJiLx-u'n. H K ft* rk cunjeetur^* to hare been i-ut <m Lh« preripLtoui cliffi and rocki 
under Kcebi-Kaleiifl, abueo the plaitit uf the Cajatar. 

4 t Vie** Woolsc? t of N\ j h- liAV«3i r givo a briuf account of the OrU 
fotfll vufiiona of g,lic ^riptnrea now in- the pfoceu of publication, or 
bniS^r conaidi!ratio ee^ by tin- American Bible Society. LJe rtfcrrcMi par¬ 
ticularly to the at^rfotyoiiitf of tfie new Arabic vemern of l>r* ^EiritJi 
and Vrxct l>yck + wliiuli the falter tnperiutenriinff jit New Tort. Ho 
alluded to the qtwsfioti of the L’bincive vunioni, with the dUpntnd Kod« 
of reprt'Wirti]^ the nnioo ^Ood, n m lately openerj anpiin, and nai^emiEi^ 
to require a renewed di*cu**ion and nclUement; lint it would probably 
be some time before a conclusion wai reaehed. He tpolcc* finality of the 
pnopo?jij> irijutle by in Ceuiml Azotic eouEttrii.'K for a version 

tu ill'.' EiuitiFii "113 1 kbh. and of their claim that It would be available 
for the use of a very lar^n and wide-spread population, owing to tha 
close relMioEiship of iht Turkish dialects 

S. On the principle* of English Accentuation; by Prof Rudolph L. 
Tafel, of St, Louia: read by Prof* Hadley. 

Prof TniVI remark^J r Flrn! b thut Fnjjliiih Accent,, which ii pccnl iariy forribhr, b 

jfiwrallj » di-jjH^wr-.l iJuitv wbeo biflceticEia nn* to bt ULUicti, it tun be dona wiliest 

diilurbiu^ she aawaL Oji lld> prinripla be wountod for Lbr uf accent 

in roiw'ywcf imd wnn ,, |Wiiiwl ! AiiLl rump?* njf r . Find Eire bkc. ^tcoaiil, EIiaE-, Jr 

wyrdi of ftirrign e hr gureeiiE. U ^ausnilly deCaruiMitd h^ En^Sl^h wnii^igy, Hut 

N - bntffn pronundatinn TJil«l, thjit Fln^libi anKR).. as Inmo;; TurtitunirC. Mli era 
toe radical ayllublo cf TeuEnnic Wwit*; while in WHfih nf LuLi:i origin, tbv roofci uf 
which tk re much Imr distinctly percvbed by rfaa at Inr^e, lhd€»{b tlie uexent 

dflan HamU upf»n tbc fiat, y«l oJlcfl ft filla upon a pti'fii - M the chufec buin^ da* 
peHdrtii tu a ipr^l nn Elie phonologicml wpi^ht of ibe tjQfcbJi*,. L iha 

TOWcl quAnli ty, a^d Ehi? OilHlber uf ewnnainli fuJ]nwiEi[f ibe irii.Wt:l. WiLlkvf'ii »Elit«- 
Etjen i,* im ihit jkubjeeE (J4B0J wl>nt ctidrived,, and hh crnin pointed •riuE. Jn cnneln- 
flbh, Pt-il' Tnfvl ApEilhil 111 i prineipiiM to I hi: cln - i of En^ii-li verba uf whkh ci}f\trm- 
jp'ottf. j/#, iliwtruif, ait* Are wpeeiaiefli. He lauldm it jnciMary In utdkrr 

ibal a may lutre i ti pruper luti^f *uund in wh fonni a* 

that « feHOtdu?' accent ±hwU l« ltdd Opan ft, and 0»*cqtta4it|y that lha 
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primary HMft f-IkkuIiI frill on llio fln-t uyUable; thui i*m r iempl*tr> Mn' r ttmp?a r t{y t 
con f -irmpfft-tin^. Hi rwgflfcftft tbk m iht popular MMlufllkv ftT tl» *mli 1<| 
aue*ikm. and rcpint* it rh dklatud by n [rtw fiwEinj; faf Knfflwh aiwlog} ; tj would 
ii«L uhUy Jt niters Ur. Ufa brier fciM Jchhf iw, bat Would extend it td nil ™dl 

aF lb# mm* dju. 

IVtf Hmtte; nfci*#Mred liuit in wnnU ruth « tt> pfmtntir. In ™- 

enk, ett, the o + Ibuqgfc immed lately fidh iwing an acceded nllnHs, bi \U Irmg 
wufal; 1 1liit lit r (m in ymdyW.kn vrtmWfaihrril. He.}, a «rc- 

□in!m-v friYi-nf u ptiictd ujatfi ibe pyllablo iwst ofirr Unit wfiicb hai (he piniary 
i trail ■ and [but Ebr? paitlriplcfl of ei-jNfrwrjtfriE*. cfaw&fljrnalE, rEt, jiiU*l b# untikriy 
jwdikPbbffel, if they nru accented nn Hi t wertr! fjrlkbF#, a* iirewMitireri#, im^rYy- 
AdJ-r. iWw/rOff. muJ shrill? ntlri-rf, nm bflroired tn I* WWitisd by Lipkrr**! uf*b#. 

Prof. WIiltBry smarted that tTwwho nwd n twmlllraal# i«enl in nnirm* 
ptale, A^mmwtntr, vie,, n* beiuf r*qumwl by J-ttiin mte* of qiinnnlv. mwloofc iho 
friftlhl tbflH nVrtrt CulTiO. not llimllj flOHI ill# Lathi liFwetiTa. rtfrtfrm^pr, dmon* 
j#ro h nit, buE from ilir pnrtirip1os« dr*M*-j l rcfiw > ote 11# al*o 

puinEed nuL die Euipisrlflitn?, in iuph qnt*[iim» p ci t a biriurinal Kiribati Komg Ejttffc n# 
Sy M j™TIJj! to the begbiftmg* of Eagliib uw^ *ad Eradnff in duogw «™gh 

■OCCCMlVo iH'rinJri'. 

0. On Pictet 1 * work" lado-European Ofigitia* or lb a Fiimitm 
Arynrm;* by Pnjf* Wliilnoy. 

T^iinuper vu k Ed grrjitfr port, ntlipr n review or the nature w4 fiawlilkmi of 
ilie problem 'nmied of in 11 PidvtV war! than m dfltaikd criliciani of h» ■al'y.Esun 
of it. Tbe wiiter Allots «B4, ia tlw dn-l pW.Hrf jhmim iy nf bbi*Jiu« from 
llio nauPB vitcftby Ury of a whipu vii-ir uf Eh#ir cajorlitiou ntnl rullunr. He r*- 

fcrnd 14 |hn iinpurlnDt fart, deinun^trulvd by ctimpi»tlrc phiMivy. Hut Dnntgf 
E| lt i IjtnppiH^rs of lvorop« ami of i*oiHh*eal#ni Ami m Llp^nilcd from cmfl frimV 
|h« tAttfi«i ^pftken nt wjmu time uid a| mine pkfle l^y Riinffk lbiNbdl awdwiEij s 
nfbkb cuEiani unity t iko. wai prntobtj. In the main, the BcIimI ptogmhor of t»w im- 
Urn* n. .w mtilpiw Uitrtfl brtfirw^. To ktm rvpecliog tb* TOttiEioo 

otf Hili ewnmiafllty wrns B af^^lirgk, nf th# litgbrtl bboifiaJ inttrctL only 

Way of nrrlvlrtar m m>eh hmwMgv 1* by rercn»i reCtm* iu roaihuiary: no&* of ilw 
bmnchri of dm family ha™ left traditinni whirl jitu of rtny #alue lo illuitrnU it# 
Origin. Tbfl locAbuUrr kcanblv of rtcniMruako, pafloiL and Winnpleto, f™ 
die oaialin;; or recur Je J fHCHbtlkd« of tlw kunchti; wonli f^iind I n *11 w mi nil 
©f lln^. if flat Usbk t« #u.^p 4 c*on of imli’pendFUt bt^-r Origin, or of wnimishicalioo 
tminl IkflTc. KniiE^EJttii n pan of tbflir OTiynnl itshrpllm*. Tlw f*™l'-'h r ™ of 
Inde-EoropeM liimot kiwi y#f out in iu/fiebnt deUisl toalbw tn io diav 
tb* iumi; tfenKI reip«tin^ wood# fuinwl in only two flrtbmr eif Hu- Umorbes ; il 
m iv b# hoptnl that the bv^iligaliwi will gain bcmar>cr n erenlty in&w^ f** 
ci*ji'in jirs'J e5mpktfln#i< tomXon the LmJo-Eurnpein w=fl»Wr 1 f li lh ' TiV * 
from It a nlcturo of pfisnitiip# Iiido*Europc4n condiliEjn** ii wbnt M*. rsclei fwayi 
fa thtft winV l«iLpted uhlL pari id aHmpii In Elw *:ittae iltWCtHin hum beyn umilc 
befori'. ittij I heir Minjdtid result" nbcady among thfl cwnmnni^iort of bn^m.ite 
ethuiWy, $u inJlwmmt iihd sIlAichIs an imiuirt drmabda il* aiinlifita- 

■ Hon* Of .bc etjn.n(ow:L*l mA IhgaUt M. IW i* h»«»Wj Wn «•> wln.(iw» by 

liii es^ay pr^vin^ ihn livloKufopcaii rhani#i#r nf the iVltlc tarigTst-*- xEnS, Ihit 
ewr. jc^OfinllY Mmnil fio-J cond u-itb. U d»%Ard by mtny wraltih--#i and rrrern 
uf jfutail: flnJ'll^ ifatne IhEna WWl ^ laid af llw prwnH work- It# Bid I inf hn* 
not llwt full acquamUfiM with aiE lb# [mpngt* which i* lu make 

a n*j-[*rllr nOfthd #tymci'1flgiNi !iiiemmi^ tlwm, and hii fltjmoUjgi«J mnthiwi i+ ^imfr- 
whjiE Inn## and emlnlous. Ttnn ap|w#n in ru> Hidll in Jut Imainifnl of lb# 

f?nn«hriti in bi* inipiffil actwdjiqcif of liw li*i« of iwt up by ™ natMH Ersp- 
jjiafuins and EiTthr mmaEn^ liwr HMSjpi Eo them ; in hi* ci'tifis''wa of new material 
»Sth old. ba* wftdrLlLcTil sw« uf "Wib- n* dlcEiuimri. bii 'mating peculiar Saruhrit 


* l4nCMg}fW« Indo-EurOF^niuM, no b- At™* IVimkiff; de fk^ootnlofcU- 
fdi^nbthqut, pir Adcipbr fictcl, Prrn^Cfe Parlie, 155B- SccflflKlfl Panic, 
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jw Lf lliflj were IiwlfrE«rrtpp&P, and *> oil TK1« fault »the more «*™ , « 
inaMipUdi ha tiri U inclined to CXf^gerjOfl l)l*i i *wl aulhuHly of If# Sjnuknl 

uihtiM jilNiWtollir iirefc in fbijhEaifipMJQ eljmotngj, nut infreaupitJ/ <■«■- 
in* wm! rwuidiv Mtt il were Mrimilhr l be raolltartongt# of ther.miily, Hrt 
IIilflu- Im iptrr-e^|iiklll[e tllC hnnartaTHta uF wfiill ll Jddbtj b HH 

lib lmtRu*nt «f Ihe Hindu ■slrooiiinj. HvCcEbeM of all ihdt ltn« fcK-ea 
up*m clkU iubjecl during lb* prwetit onto*?. ho go** Wt In Ebfli.lljr, r* v wmjf 
tljL* taLfer'i deenibij; fiii rtjoduAia—dal ihe Hindu ftjwh of EM. 

Sl-n-2 ii a Crtie uh. foncukd vtt rsnftl oh*™ lion at iH* wn«J-TO* prosrti WJwt 
PHif. Wtitlnij enured into a brief ilitcit+Hiin of BwUjr* ar^umenti M 
by M, PkHUrt, efideikfiwinf Ip wham llw |ffumkiile*Hw*ra, The prufinuft- 
ally ejffif ed ml tij M. FfcM a# that &f Indn Eunipnn unity—nfimelj, nbotjE P.C, 
a ffry pt*U'r and mwlnal oqq l bill, oik ft* Other luwd P lii* dstermhiMifeB 
«f (ta nriuitiiil fc«aE of ih« tribe, a* in SaiHria, n a renuu table efloiupk of UHffld 
iafrtune# fro a uur*mriu or word] leu data. 

No farther c^iHiimincttbns being offered* n vote of thank* to tli& 
Society of tbe Brother* in Unity, for the use of their ]j nIU tmi pn^etl p 
mod the Society adjourned! to meet ngmin in Bo&ton t May lClh r JiJOfl- 


ERRATA, 


p, i« min, Lfl—for 184tt rrtd IMfl- 

p. 5&, rote. I 3—fo* jytnAthvfhni na.A jyetkth^fmL 

p, 3 84,1-5—for ^RlilbKi read 

« " for HirrrK, 18, SS n»d Ep. H<rr m Jirrui, % 

« t, 16—for y r 3, Aiif, rtaJ JF. 2- L ,4rf- 
In the po^inij of Lite Appendix. tU number* xai. nod sir. are icridrPUflj 
orn!tt«L 
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